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Martin  and  Jones,  Mr.  James  Lennox  and  others — Much  hitherto  unpublished  Materia), 
btxa  MSS.  in  the  Archives  of  St  Mary's  College,  Montreal,  and  elsewhere.  Also  sev- 
eral Relations  (such  as  Bressani's  1645-49)  and  other  Documents  not  ordinarily  cited  in 
bibliographies  on  the  subject. 

Some  months  ftgo  we  indicated  its  monumeatal  character  and  the  care  talcen  to  render  it  in  every 
way  worthy  of  its  subject.  The  first  volume  quite  equals  our  expectation  in  respect  to  both  editing  and 
printing.  Mr.  Thwaite's  general  introduction  is  admirable.  .  .  .  The  translation  is  exact  without 
being  awkward.  .  .  .  free  from  tedious  detail  concerning  the  professional  aspects  of  tbe  mission,  and 
will  afford  entertainment  to  the  lover  of  adventure  who  has  never  heard  of  Poutrincotirt,  or  Biard,  or  Port 
Royal.— r**  Nation,  Jan.  qth,  iSg7- 

A  aeries  of  books,  famous  beyond  most  others  to  American  historians  and  collectors  of  Americana, 
...  a  work  at  once  monumental  and  indispensable  to  historians.  .  .  ,  The  volumes  offer  an 
excellent  specimen  of  book  making,  as  creditable  to  Cleveland  as  it  is  surprising  to  New  York. — New, 
York  Times. 

Admirably  made  volumes,  .  .  .  whose  value  to  the  student  of  American  history  it  would  ht 
difficult  to  overestimate.  .  .  .  The  difficulty  of  the  undertaking  can  only  be  measured  by  those  who 
realize  the  rarity  and  the  wide  dispersion  of  the  sources  from  which  the  editor  must  patiently  collect  his 
material,  and  at  the  same  time  the  historical  perception  and  training  which  he  must  have  in  order  to 
present  it  in  a  scholarly  and  scientific  manner. — Critic,  Feb.  bth,  iSt^y. 

One  of  the  most  important  historical  enterprises  ever  undertaken  in  America.  These  documents  are 
absolutely  indispensable  to  the  right  understanding  of  American  history.  The  name  of  the  editor  is  a 
guarantee  of  the  excellence  of  his  work.  I  have  examined  the  first  volume  with  feelingii  of  keen  delight. 
Here  is  a  treasure,  indeed.— yMw  Fiske. 
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on  application  to  the  publishers, 
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concise  yet  di!(tingiii!ihinK  way,  and  their  ori^n,  with  their  pohtii;al  and  floctal  significance,  is  thoroughly 
discussed.  The  &xik  is  pervaded  by  the  strong  and  patriotic  con»«Tatism  insepcrable  from  ihe  true 
American  spirit,  and  is  an  authoritative  exposition  by  a  statesman,  a  jurist  and  a  ihtnker  of  American 
public  affairs.  The  author  has  made  use  of  his  exceptional  advantages  to  portray,  as  has  never  before 
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THE  PRUSSIAN  CAMPAIGN  OF  1758.  I.' 

[The  following  pages  contain  the  last  historical  work  of  the  late  Her- 
bert Tuttle,  Professor  of  Modem  Euroj)ean  History  in  Cornell  Univer- 
sitT.  Shortly  after  his  untimely  death,  Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Co.  pub- 
lished what  was  thought  to  be  all  that  the  deceased  historian  had  com- 
pleted of  his  History  of  Prussia.  It  seems,  however,  that  this  was  not 
the  case.  WTien  Professor  Tuttle  left  Ithaca  for  the  last  time  for  Clift<ln 
Springs,  in  1894,  he  packed  up  with  several  books  the  manuscript  on 
which  he  had  last  been  working,  in  the  hope  that  his  health  would  per- 
mit him  to  continue  his  labors.  Mrs.  Tuttle  was  unaware  of  this  and 
entrusted  to  the  publishers  only  the  completed  chapters  that  appeared  in 
book  form  with  a  sympathetic  memoir  by  Professor  Herbert  B.  Adams. 
The  chapter  now  presented  to  the  readers  of  the  American  Historical 
Review,  and  presenting  an  account  of  the  campaign  of  1758,  extending 
to  October,  beais  characteristic  marks  of  the  ripe  knowledge  and  schol- 
arly workmanship  which  made  Professor  Tuttle's  History  of  Prussia  the 
best  authority  in  the  English  language  upon  the  subject.  Special  men- 
tion should  be  made  of  the  care  he  displayed  in  examining  the  primary 
sources  of  the  period.  He  went  to  the  expense  of  having  copied  for 
him  in  London  much  of  the  corresfjondence  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
which  is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum  and  the  importance  of  which 
has  only  recently  been  made  known  to  students  of  the  history  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  love  of  truth,  grasp  of  the  period  and  minute 
care  to  assure  correctness  of  detail,  which  distinguished  all  the  work  of 
the  historian  of  Prussia,  show  no  diminution  in  the  last  |>aragraphs  that 
came  from  his  hand.  The  editors  of  the  American  Historical  Re- 
view hereby  express  their  gratitude  to  Mrs.  Mary  Mc.\rthur  Tuttle  for 
her  kindness  in  permitting  them  to  publish  in  its  pages  the  last  contribu- 
tion to  history  made  by  her  accomplished  husband.] 

H.  Morse  Stephens. 

If  the  year  1757  was  remarkable  for  the  tardy  close,  the  follow- 
ing year  was  pot  less  remarkable  for  the  early  opening  of  hostilities, 
'  Cop)Tight,  1S97,  by  Man-  Mc.\rthur  Tuttle. 
vol.  hi. — I  (  I  ) 
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so  that  the  period  of  general  rest  was  short.  It  was  quite  in  the 
fitness  of  things  too  that  the  Russians,  who  were  then  the  first  to 
retire,  should  now  be  the  first  to  begin.  Apraxin's  successor.  Gen- 
eral Fermor,  like  Apraxin  himself,  was  not  a  man  from  whom  much 
was  expected  by  those  who  knew  the  scale  of  military  reputations 
at  the  Russian  capital ;  but  his  sovereign's  orders  were  now  imper- 
ative, his  troops  were  hardened  to  severe  weather,  and  in  the  middle 
of  January  he  marched  upon  the  capital  of  Preussen  at  the  head  of 
thirty  thousand  men.  No  opposition  was  made  to  his  progress. 
Lehwaldt  was  in  Pomerania ;  and  as  all  available  resources  were 
needed  for  defending  the  rest  of  his  dominions,  Frederic  now  dropped 
Preussen,  as  he  had  before  dropped  the  western  provinces,  out  of 
his  system  of  operations.  The  few  battalions  of  militia  fled  on  the 
approach  of  the  enemy,  and  on  the  twenty-second  of  January  Fer- 
mor made  his  triumphant  entry  into  Konigsberg.  The  leading 
magnates  were  notified  that  by  the  law  of  conquest  the  dominion  of 
the  province  was  transferred  to  the  empress  of  the  Russias.  In 
harmony  with  this  fiction  the  cruel  policy  of  plunder  and  destruc- 
tion observed  by  Apraxin  the  year  before  was  abandoned  for  one  of 
conciliation  ;  the  people  were  promised  the  maintenance  of  their 
laws  and  institutions ;  strict  discipline  was  enforced ;  and  Frederic 
refused  to  forgive  his  subjects  of  Preussen  for  the  apparent  ease 
with  which  they  accepted  the  yoke  of  the  invader.  He  never  again 
set  foot  in  the  province.' 

While  Fermor  paused  for  rest  after  this  arduous  achievement  the 
fires  of  war  were  suddenly  lighted  in  another  part  of  the  field  ;  the 
signal  gun  from  Preussen  was  answered  on  the  plains  of  Hanover. 
During  the  winter  a  change  again  took  place  in  the  chief  command 
of  the  French  army.  Marshal  Richelieu  went  back  to  Paris  laden 
with  spoils  if  not  with  glory  ;'  and  in  his  place  came,  in  February, 
the  Count  of  Clermont,  a  man  in  clerical  orders,  with  little  or  no 
military  talent,  but  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  and  a  favorite 
at  the  court  of  Versailles.  In  the  hour  of  his  disgrace  French 
satire  wrote  and  French  urchins  sang  in  the  streets  that  he  preached 
like  a  soldier  and  fought  like  a  priest.'  But  among  his  many  faults 
too  great  confidence  was  evidently  not  one.  His  first  reports  were 
full  of  complaints  about  the  bad  condition  of  the  army,  the  inade- 
quate quarters,  the  deficient  supplies,  about  the  hospitals  crowded 
with  sick,  and  the  rosters  glaring  with  falsehood  ;*  and  other  ac- 

'See  Preuss,  II.  161,  162. 

'  Barbier,  VII.  16,  17,  gives  the  amount  of  debts  which  he  paid  from  the  proceeds 
of  his  campaign  at  l,lio,ooolivres. 

'  II  prfeche  comma  un  soldat  * 

£t  se  bat  comme  un  apdtre. 
'Qermont  to  Paulmy,  18  February  1758,  printed  by  Stuhr,  ii.  Beilage,  pp.  423-426. 
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counts  confirm  his  description  in  all  its  sombre  details.  In  the  rival 
army  the  interval  had  been  used  for  reform  and  preparation,  so  that 
by  the  middle  of  February  Prince  Ferdinand  had  over  thirty  thou- 
sand men,  including  fifteen  squadrons  of  Prussian  cavalry  sent  by 
Lehwaldt  from  Pomerania,  ready  for  service  in  the  field.  Prince 
Henry  undertook  to  make  a  diversion  from  the  side  of  Halberstadt. 
Thus  prepared,  Ferdinand's  plan  was  to  force  the  enemy  out  of 
their  positions  along  the  Weser,  to  give  battle  if  they  showed  fight, 
and  to  drive  them  if  possible  across  the  Rhine.  The  attempt  suc- 
ceeded perhaps  even  beyond  his  own  expectation.  By  a  wise 
strategy,  a  bold  demeanor,  prompt  movements,  and  an  unflagging 
energy  Ferdinand  forced  the  enemy  out  of  their  positions  in  Bruns- 
wick and  Hanover ;  frustrated  all  their  attempts,  which  were  indeed 
feeble  enough,  to  make  a  stand ;  carried  one  after  another  the 
strategic  towns  where  they  had  left  garrisons  on  their  original  inva- 
sion ;  and  thus  steadily  rolled  back  their  line  toward  the  Rhine 
itself,  behind  which  they  retired,  near  Wesel,  in  the  first  days  of 
April.  The  greater  part  of  Soubise's  corps  was  also  swept  along 
by  the  current,  and  crossed  the  same  river  in  the  vicinity  of  Diissel- 
dorf.  Even  East  Friesland  was  evacuated  by  the  French,  so  great 
was  the  panic. 

These  repeated  disasters  of  France  in  the  field  had  a  momentous 
and  far-reaching  effect  upon  her  relations  with  Russia.  It  is  hard 
indeed  to  define  these  relations  during  the  first  part  of  the  Seven 
Years'  War  in  the  terms  of  modem  diplomacy.  Though  the  two 
powers  were  nominally  enlisted  on  the  same  side,  they  were  not 
allies  and  scarcely  even  friends ;  for  after  ten  years  of  alienation 
some  constraint  of  course  remained,  no  direct  treaty  bound  them 
together,  and  the  Polish  question  even  held  them  apart.  Hence  the 
two  courts  of  Vienna  and  Versailles  looked  on  the  Russian  partici- 
pation with  different  eyes.  The  empress-queen  welcomed  it  with  an 
open  heart  and  few  reserves ;  agreed  to  the  cessions  of  territory  de- 
manded in  return  ;  and  seemed  to  acquiesce  in  the  policy  of  Eliza- 
beth at  Warsaw.  But  what  Austria  welcomed  as  a  positive  good 
France  barely  tolerated  as  a  necessary  evil.  Louis  himself  and  his 
ministers  watched  the  progress  of  the  Russian  arms  therefore  with 
mixed  feelings  of  delight  and  doubt :  delight,  because  it  weakened 
Frederic  of  Prussia,  the  common  foe  ;  doubt,  because  it  increased  at 
the  cost  of  France  the  influence  of  Russia  in  Poland.  But  French 
statesmen  were  not  agreed  upon  the  extent  to  which  their  attitude 
toward  Russia  ought  to  be  affected  by  their  policy  at  Warsaw. 
Bemis  and  Stainvilic,  the  chief  representatives  of  the  official  diplo- 
macy, agreed  in   making  the   Russian  alliance  first  in  the  order  of 
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importance.  Count  Broglie  and  those  who  were  admitted  to  the 
secret  correspondence  insisted,  on  the  other  hand,  that  a  complete 
reconciliation  with  Russia  would  be  suicidal ;  that  a  jealous  distrust 
should  mark  all  relations  with  that  court ;  and  that  the  ancient 
maxims  of  French  statecraft,  which  aimed  to  support  Poland  and 
Turkey  as  barriers  against  Muscovite  ambition,  should  be  maintained 
in  all  their  integrity.  Between  these  two  extremes  Louis  himself 
wavered,  inclining  now  toward  one  side,  now  toward  the  other. 
Before  Rossbach  he  gave  some  support  to  Broglie,  looked  with 
alarm  upoa  the  presence  of  the  Russian  army  in  Poland,  and  even 
procured  from  Bruhl  and  Elizabeth  the  dismissal  of  Poniatowski, 
whose  influence  over  Catherine  was  held  to  be  full  of  danger.  If 
the  French  had  won  at  Rossbach,  they  would  doubtless  have 
assumed  a  still  bolder  tone.  But  the  defeat  shattered  the  prestige 
of  their  arms,  and  when  Leuthen  followed,  the  need  of  active  aid 
from  Russia  became  so  urgent  that  the  double  policy  was  for  a 
time  suspended.  By  the  assent  of  Louis  the  lover  of  Catherine 
was  restored  to  her  arms,  a  private  correspondence  was  begun  be- 
tween the  two  monarchs  and  Count  Broglie  left  Poland  in  disgust. 
For  a  time  Louis  seemed  to  acquiesce  in  the  sway  of  Russian  influ- 
ence at  Warsaw ;  and  in  spite  of  occasional  attempts  afterwards, 
that  of  France  was  never  fully  regained.  On  these  events  certain 
French  writers  base  a  bold  yet  mournful  generalization.  It  is  possi- 
ble, they  suggest,  to  take  the  humiliating  defeat  at  Rossbach  as  the 
starting-point  in  that  series  of  blunders  and  crimes  which  led  to  the 
extinction  of  Poland,  the  gradual  dismemberment  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  and  the  rise  of  Russia  on  the  ruins  of  both.*  Next  in  the 
sad  procession  came  the  retreat  of  Richelieu  from  the  Elbe,  and  now 
Clermont  had  added  a  fresh  disgrace  by  his  wild  flight  across  the 
Rhine. 

At  this  time,  however,  the  relations  of  both  France  and  Austria 
with  the  court  of  St.  Petersburg  were  put  on  a  better  footing,  and 
Frederic's  enemies  were  filled  with  new  hopes,  by  the  overthrow  of 
Bestuschef  The  papers  of  Apraxin  revealed,  so  it  was  reported, 
the  chancellor's  connection  with  treasonable  plots  f  and  on  the 
twenty-fifth  of  February,  1758,  he  was  placed  under  arrest  in  his 
own  house.  A  special  tribunal  found  him  guilty  of  the  charge  and 
recommended  the  penalty  of  death,  which,  however,  Elizabeth  com- 
muted to  a  species  of  exile.  He  was  stripped  of  all  his  titles  and 
honors,  banished  to  his  estates  in  the  country,  and  ordered  to  re- 
main there  during  the  pleasure  of  the  empress.     His  office  was 

'  See,  e.  g.,  Broglie,  Secret  du  Roi,  I.  292. 

'See  Esterhazy's  reports  printed  by  Schaefer,  II.  544  seq.,  and  that  of  the  English 
ambassador  in  Raumer,  II.  456. 
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turned  over  to  the  vice-chancellor,  Woronzof,  a  less  able  and  am- 
bitious man,  but  more  agreeable  to  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Ver- 
sailles. 

The  fall  of  Bestuschef  was  undoubtedly  connected  with  the 
retreat  of  Apraxin  after  the  battle  of  Gross-Jagersdorf,  but  just 
where  the  point  of  connection  lay  is  still  an  unsolved  problem.  It 
is  true  that  a  well-defined  theory,  which  modem  historians  have 
generally  accepted,  makes  the  marshal's  singular  movement  the  re- 
sult of  positive  orders  from  the  chancellor,'  who  needed  the  army 
for  the  support  of  a  daring  scheme  that  he  had  formed.  The  em- 
press was  ill,  mortally  ill  it  was  supposed.  Bestuschef's  scheme 
was  to  anticipate  her  death  by  a  coup  d'  etat,  which  should  exclude 
the  Grand  Duke  Peter  from  the  throne,  and  proclaim  the  young 
prince  who  was  Catherine's  son,  if  not  her  husband's,  as  emperor, 
with  Catherine  herself  as  regent  during  his  minority.  When  Peter 
learned  of  this  plot  to  rob  him  of  his  expected  heritage  he  sought 
the  Austrian  ambassador,  who  advised  him  to  appeal  to  Elizabeth. 
The  result  was  the  arrest  and  condemnation  of  the  chancellor ;  and 
soon  afterwards  Catherine  herself,  seeing  that  the  game  was  lost, 
threw  herself  at  the  feet  of  the  empress,  made  a  full  confession  and 
was  restored  to  favor,  while  the  unlucky  Bestuschef  went  into  exile. 
But  the  general  theory,  thus  outlined  had  many  minor  shades  or 
varieties,  and  is  not  yet  supported  by  evidence  which  a  historian  can 
regard  as  conclusive.  Masslowski  absolutely  rejects  that  very 
essential  part  of  it  which  concerns  the  retreat  of  Apraxin.  The 
statement  generally  made  at  the  time  and  embodied  in  the  reports 
of  the  foreign  envoys,*  that  Apraxin's  papers  betrayed  the  minister, 
is  also  perhaps  subjett  to  some  qualification.  The  reports  of  Ester- 
hazy  seem  to  show  that  the  worst  documents  were  found  among 
Bestuschef's  own  papers  after  his  arrest,  not  among  those  of  the 
marshal ; '  and  the  Saxon  secretary  of  legation  at  St.  Petersburg 
asserts  that  he  saw  the  mysterious  writings,  and  that  they  were  re- 
vealed by  the  chancellor  himself  before  his  arrest,  and  that  while 
they  suggested  a  secret  and  irregular  connection  with  Peter  and 
Catherine,  they  also  showed  that  he  used  his  influence  with  them, 
and  their  influence  with  Apraxin,  to  animate  not  to  paralyze  the 
campaign  in   Preussen.^     But  Prasse's  testimony  is  that  of  a  man 

'Esterhazy  in  his  report  25  April  1758,  printed  by  Schaefer,  II.,  i.  Beilnge,  p. 
545,  is  positive  on  this  point.  Schaefer  gives  other  extracts  from  the  reports  of  the  Aus- 
trian ambassador. 

»By  the  English  ambassador,  for  example,  14  March  1758.     Raumer,  II.  456. 

'  Schaefer,  ubi  supra. 

♦This  is  confirmed  by  Bilbassof,  Gcschuhti  Katharinas  //.,  German  translation  by 
Pezold,  I.  415  seq.,  who  brings  out  the  conclusive  fact  that  Eliz.ibeth's  sudden  illness 
occurred  after  Apraxin's  council  of  war  had  advised  a  retreat  and  orders  had  been  issued 
accordingly. 
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who  still  believed  in  Bestuschef,  and  in  his  bewilderment  he  sug- 
gests that  the  whole  intrigue  was  a  trap  set  for  him  by  the  French 
and  Austrian  ambassadors.'  This  also  was  a  favorite  theory  in  the 
gossip  of  the  time.  But  a  French  writer  of  weight  states  positively 
that  L'Hopital,  though  instructed  often  in  a  sen.se  unfriendly  to  the 
grand  chancellor,  became  convinced  of  his  good  faith  and  con- 
tributed nothing  to  his  overthrow ;  and  Ameth  renders  a  similar 
verdict  of  acquittal  for  Esterhazy.  in  which  he  has  the  support  of 
Kaunitz  himself^  What  then  was  the  .secret  of  the  powerful  minis- 
ter's fall  ?  In  view  of  the  contradictory  rumors  and  statements  it  is 
perhaps  safest  to  answer  that  in  all  probability  it  was  not  any  single 
Bct,  or  the  discovery  of  any  sjxicific  treason  ;  it  is  rather  to  be 
sought  in  the  tardy  revolt  of  the  empress  against  the  authority  of  a 
man  who  had  been  guilty  of  many  suspicious  measures,  who  was 
notoriously  corrupt  and  whose  fall  the  allied  courts  earnestly  de- 
sired. She  had  meditated  his  dismissal  at  the  time  of  the  treaty 
of  Westminster  between  Prussia  and  England.  The  retreat  of 
Apraxin,  of  which  France  and  Austria  bitterly  complained,  .strength- 
ened her  suspicions ;  and  the  written  evidence  of  Bestuschef 's 
intrigues  with  the  "  young  court "  completed  her  aversion,  and 
nerved  her  to  act.^ 

Frederic  himself  receiv'ed  the  news  from  St.  Petersburg  with 
calmness  or  even  indifference.  Experience  had  taught  him  that 
the  chancellor  was  a  frail  reed  on  which  to  lean,  and  he  was  now 
more  than  ever  convinced  that  the  sword  would  have  to  decide.* 
Notwithstanding  the  terrible  losses  of  the  year,  he  hoped  to  begin 
the  next  campaign  with  not  less  than  two  hundred  thousand  men, 
including  sixty  thousand  garrison  troops,  part  of  whom  could,  how- 
ever, render  some  service  in  the  field.''  The  cantonal  system  of 
inland  levies  was  enforced  with  the  utmost  rigor,  and  all  material 
which  this  left  untouched  was  reaped  as  an  aftermath  by  the  pro- 
vincial militia  organizations.  Recruiting  in  the  free  cities  of  the 
Empire  and  in  foreign  countries  was  still  kept  up,  though  naturally 

'Herrmann,  Gtsch.  RusslanJs,  V.  216  seq. 

'Vandal,  Loms  XI'.  et  ktisabrth  lU  fiussit,  p.  322;  Amelh,  \.  286.  Bui  cf. 
L'flflpital  to  Bemis,  30  November  1757,  where  the  French  aniba.'^sador  reports  on  the 
authorily  of  Esterhazy  himself  very  direct  and  earnest  appeals  made  by  him  (Eslerhaiy) 
to  the  empress  to  dismis.s  Bestuschef.     Recitdl des  Inslnictions,  Russia,  II.  70. 

'On  Elizabeth's  threats  and  promises  respecting  Bcstujichef  sec  Esterhazy,  20  Janu- 
ary 1758,  ajfud  Ameth,  V.  284,  285,  and  L'HSpital,  29  January  1758,  a/>nti  Vandal, 

p.  32'  n- 

'Frederic  to  Prince  Henry,  13  March  1758.  To  Sir  Robert  Keilh,  the  new  Eng- 
lish minister  to  .St.  I'etersburg,  who  visited  Ureslau  on  his  way  to  his  post,  Frederic  cyni- 
cally insisted  that  money  was  the  only  effective  agent  in  Russia.  Fnl.  Cor.,  XVI.  230. 
Cf.  Keith's  report  30  March  1758,  n/wi/ Mahon,  ///j/.  t^f  Eng.,  V.,  App.,  p.  xxii. 

•Schacfer,  H.  i.  62. 
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with  many  drawbacks.  One  Colonel  Collignon  had  charge  of  this 
business  under  a  contract  with  the  king  ;  and  he  in  turn  employed 
a  set  of  sub-contractors,  whose  zeal  was  sharpened  and  whose 
scruples  were  dulled  by  the  bounty  of  ten  thalers  a  head  paid  to 
them  for  recruits.'  For  the  lo^s  finally  of  the  usual  contingents 
from  Preussen  and  the  Rhenish  provinces  an  equivalent  was  found 
in  Saxony,  where  the  conscription  was  applied  with  cruel,  not  to 
say  vindictive,  severity.  In  meeting  the  financial  problem  there  was 
the  same  mixture  of  heroic  measures  with  measures  that  were  des- 
perate and  unscrupulous.  No  tax  was  increased  in  rate,  and  no 
loan  contracted.''  But  the  screws  of  economy  were  sternly  applied 
in  every  branch  of  the  government ;  the  officials  were  paid  in  depre- 
ciated paper ;  and  debased  coins  continued  to  pour  out  of  the  mints. 
The  Saxons  suffered  even  more  of  course  under  Frederic's  policy 
than  his  own  people.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  revenues,  which 
were  administered  with  an  iron  hand,  frequent  special  contributions 
were  levied  on  cities  or  districts  of  the  electorate  until  the  cries  of 
the  unhappy  victims  were  heard  in  every  part  of  Europe.  The 
same  policy  was  early  introduced  in  Mecklenburg,  and  enforced 
with  the  same  harshness,  though  with  somewhat  less  regularity, 
and  on  a  smaller  scale. 

Yet  the  winter  at  Breslau,  though  one  of  hard  work  and  much 
anxiety,  was  also  not  without  its  brighter  features.  The  great  victories 
of  Rossbach  and  Leuthen  formed  a  source  of  inspiration  under  which 
the  king's  pen  was  unusually  active,  turning  out  a  vast  amount  and  a 
wide  variety  of  literary  productions.  A  critical  reader  will  wisely 
omit  the  diatribes  which  Frederic  aimed  at  Soubise  and  Daun, 
though  there  are  few  odder  things  in  history  than  the  spectacle  of 
this  grim  soldier  following  with  volleys  of  flippant  verse  the  rivals 
whom  he  had  just  defeated  in  battle.'  Not  much  can  be  said  for 
the  stilted  rhymes  in  which  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick  is  congratu- 
lated on  his  success  against  the  French.*  But  a  much  finer  note 
was  struck  in  a  long  ode  to  Wilhelmina.  Its  subject  was  the  firm- 
ness and  constancy  of  the  princess  during  her  brother's  cruel  trials ; 
and  although  it  has  no  place,  of  course,  among  the  great  products 
of  the  imagination,  its  sentiments  are  noble,  and  the  verse  moves 

'This  was  paid  by  Collignon  out  of  the  fifteen  thalers  which  he  received.  Retzow, 
II.  187  n. 

'  Unless  indeed  the  capitalization  of  the  scutage  due  from  the  nobility  can  be  called 
a  loan — a  device  to  which  recourse  was  again  had,  as  in  the  earlier  wars.  See  J/ist.  of 
Prussia,  III.  86,  87. 

'They  are  entitled  respectively  ".\ux  Ecrasseurs  "  and  "  Congi  de  I'arraie  impiriale 
et  du  marichal  Daun." 

*Ode  au  Prince  F.  de  Brunsvic  sur  la  retraile  des  Fran<;ais  en  1758. 
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with  a  dignit)' which  at  times  is  not  unimpressive.'  In  the  inten'als 
of  work  there  was  also  much  social  gaiety,  and  much  entertaining 
of  guests.  The  king's  sister  Amelia  and  his  two  nieces  of  Schwedt 
shed  their  bright  presence  for  a  time  upon  the  grim  surroundings ;. 
D'Argens  brought  his  good  sense  and  good  humor  to  the  head- 
quarters ;  and  others  came  to  join  the  balls  and  sup[x;rs,  the  con- 
certs and  readings,  by  which  the  long  months  were  relieved.  In- 
deed, Frederic's  letters  show  that,  with  many  changes  of  mood,  his 
general  inclination  throughout  the  winter  u'as  to  take  a  cheerful 
view  of  affairs.  He  often  wrote  about  the  coming  peace ;  and  a 
peace  with  some  kind  of  solid  compensation  for  Pru.ssia  was  not 
quite  foreign  to  his  thoughts. - 

Alike  for  Frederic  and  for  Frederic's  enemies,  the  most  im- 
portant event  of  this  period  was,  however,  the  completion  of  a  firmer 
union  between  Prussia  and  England.  It  was  brought  about  very 
slowly,  with  much  difficulty,  and  after  not  a  little  cross-play  be- 
tween the  two  coui-ts.  We  have  seen  how  his  desperate  situation  in 
the  summer  of  1757,  the  duplicity  of  the  Hanoverian  ministers,  and 
the  irresolute  conduct  of  England  led  the  king  to  make,  through  sev- 
eral channels,  secret  overtures  for  peace  with  France ;  and  in  No- 
vember, after  Rossbach,  the.se  efforts  were  resumed.  The  new 
agent  was  a  certain  Count  Mailly,  a  French  officer  taken  prisoner  in 
the  battle.  Released  on  parole  by  Frederic,  he  was  commissioned 
to  make  inquiries  at  Paris  about  the  disposition  to  peace  with 
Prussia  f  but  he  was  met  by  the  fiat  refusal  of  Louis  to  negotiate 
except  in  concert  with  his  allies,  and  Frederic  seems  to  have 
treated  this  refusal  as  final.*  The  various  intrigues,  of  which  this 
was  the  latest,  could  not  well  have  been  carried  on  in  secrecy,  since 
it  was  the  direct  interest  of  France,  at  least,  to  divulge  them.  Even 
before  the  release  of  Mailly,  Frederic  had  been  compelled  to  calm 
the  suspicions  of  England.  He  met  them  disingenuously  indeed  by 
referring  Mitchell  simply  to  the  unratified  agreement  with  Riche- 
lieu    about  Halberstadt,  ignoring   the  other  and    more  ambitious 

'  fepltrc  i  ma  soeur  <ic  Baireuth,  28  December  1757.  Al!  of  these  ore  in  Vol.  XII. 
of  the  Oeurrfs  de  FreJirU. 

'  Evidence  of  this  appears,  e.  1;.,  in  Frederic  to  Kiiyphau.sen,  26  April  and  21  May 
1758,  in  both  of  which  the  envoy  is  confidentially  instnicteil  to  get  the  sentiments  of  the 
English  court  on  the  "advantages"  to  be  accorded  Prussia  at  the  peace.  Cf.  R. 
Ko.scr,  in  the  Forschiiiigtri  ziir  Brand,  und  I'r.  Gnchichle,  II.  257.  Knyyihauscn,  it 
should  be  explained,  had  lately  been  sent  to  London  as  a  special  envoy  to  reinforce  with- 
out exactly  superseding  Mitchell. 

'See  Frederic  to  Prince  Henry  and  Eichel  to  Finckenstein,  19  November  1757. 

'See  Mailly's  report  of  Ixjuis's  answer,  30  January  1758,  in  Pol.  Cor.,  XVI. 
307  n;  Frederic  to  Prince  Henry,  25  February  1758.  Prince  Henry  was  a  sort  of  go- 
between  in  the  business,  which  Frederic  probably  never  regarded  as  very  promising. 
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schemes  which  he  had  set  on  foot  at  Paris.  Qut  in  the  same  inter- 
view he  agreed  positively  to  conclude  no  separate  peace,  if  George 
II.  would  make  a  similar  promise.'  THis  declaration  was,  however, 
not  so  much  an  announcement  of  new  conditions,  or  a  sudden  out- 
burst of  good  faith,  as  a  statement  of  relations  brought  about  by  re- 
cent military  events,  by  the  revived  energy  of  England,  by  the 
rupture  of  the  convention  of  Closter-Zeven  and  by  official  assur- 
ances of  the  London  cabinet.  But  since  a  general  peace  was  im- 
possible, and  separate  overtures  were  forbidden,  nothing  remained 
except  to  continue  the  war.  Hitherto  England  had  failed  to  do  her 
part  with  vigor ;  weak  statesmanship  went  hand  in  hand  with  bad 
generalship ;  and  Frederic  had  borne  the  brunt  of  the  fight.  Now 
there  was  at  least  a  man  of  firmness  at  the  helm,  and  this  suggested 
the  rest.  The  problem  for  Frederic  was  to  turn  that  man  in  the 
proper  direction,  to  convince  him  that  America  was  not  the  world, 
to  lead  him  toward  a  full  co-operation  in  the  war  on  the  continent. 

The  speech  from  the  throne  at  the  opening  of  parliament,  and  the 
earnest  words  ascribed  to  Pitt  in  the  reports  of  the  debate  on  the  ad- 
dress, are  proof  that  as  to  the  principle  his  conversion  was  now  nearly 
complete.*  But  this  was  only  an  initial  victory.  The  details  of  co- 
operation for  the  coming  campaign  yet  remained  to  adjust,  and  these 
proved  to  be  stubborn  and  difficult.  Pitt  and  his  colleagues  seemed 
almost  to  ignore  the  overwhelming  military  problems  which  con- 
fronted Frederick  himself  in  their  reiterated  demands  for  Prussian 
troops  to  serve  in  Hanover.  But  Frederic  was  almost  equally  in- 
different to  the  fact  that  England  was  at  war  with  France  in  North 
America,  in  the  West  Indies,  in  Asia  and  on  the  high  seas,  as  well 
as  in  Germany ;  and  that  instead  of  concentrating  she  had  to  dis- 
tribute her  resources.  Technically  he  was  doubtless  right  in  de- 
nouncing her  failure  to  send  a  fleet  into  the  Baltic.  But  not  other- 
wise ;  for  in  the  interval  since  that  project  was  broached,  and,  as 
Frederic  held,  adopted,  the  progress  of  the  French  arms  in  India 
and  America  had  changed  the  situation,  and  made  new  demands 
both  upon  the  army  and  upon  the  navy  of  England.'     Pitt  had 

'Mitchell's  report,  9  November  1757.  Pol.  Cor.,  XVI.  15,  16.  Two  or  three 
days  later  Frederic  writes  to  Wilhelmina,  "depuis  les  demiers  arrangements  que  je 
viens  de  prendre  avec  les  Anglais,  il  m'est  impossible  de  faire  une  paix  siparie."    Ibid., 

p-  n- 

•  I  December  I7S7-  A  version  of  Pitt's  speech  is  given  by  II.  Walpole,  Mem.  of 
Geo.  //.,  III.  88-90.     Cf.  Frederic  to  Mitchell,  19  December  1757. 

'  This  excuse  was  given  to  Frederic,  and  once  at  least  he  made  in  reply  the  complaint 
that  the  real  reason  must  be  a  reluctance  to  offend  Russia.  Mitchell,  9  February  1758. 
Pol.  Cor.,  XVI.  228,  229.  Is  there  perhaps  the  germ  of  a  famous  saying  of  I'ilt's  in  the 
king's  remark  as  rejmrted  by  Mitchell  :  "  The  way  to  save  America  is  not  to  suffer  the 
French  to  become  masters  of  Europe  "? 
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therefore  to  redress  J:he  errors  of  his  predecessors  before  he  could 
adopt  a  positive  and  afjgressivc  pohcy  of  his  own.  But  tliere  is 
another  consideration  which  weighs  in  Frederic's  favor.  He  was 
fighting  in  self-defence  ;  England  for  conquest.  He  aimed  only  to 
save  the  political  and  territorial  integrity  of  Prussia,  and  had, 
originally  at  least,  no  further  designs.  But  Pitt  had  imperial  views. 
He  planned  the  expansion  of  England,  the  enlargement  of  her 
domains  in  every  part  of  the  world,  her  supremacy  on  the  ocean  ; 
and  rejecting  the  ma.xims  of  Walpole  for  those  of  William  HI.,  he 
made  the  defeat  and  humiliation  of  France  a  leading  end  in  itself.' 
From  an  English  point  of  view  this  was  a  defensible  and  perhaps  a 
wise  statesmanship.  It  may  be  said  too  that  Frederic's  own  record 
gave  him  no  right  to  expect  that  moral  distinctions  would  be 
weighed  very  nicely  in  his  behalf  But  there  was  a  difference  be- 
tween allies,  one  of  whom  was  fighting  for  his  very  life  against 
powerful  enemies  on  every  side,  while  the  other  was  pursuing,  or 
preparing  to  pursue,  grand  dreams  of  conquest ;  and  in  the  con- 
sideration of  the  rival  demands  which  each  made  upon  the  other 
Frederic  is  entitled  to  have  it  taken  into  account. 

Faults  of  temper  and  tact  again  made  the  difficulty  greater  than 
it  intrinsically  was.  F'rederic's  tone  had  too  much  of  the  school- 
master;  and  if  Mitchell  had  faithfully  reproduced  it  in  his  conversa- 
tions with  the  ministers  of  the  old,  rich  and  powerful  monarchy  of 
England,  they  would  have  been  not  less  amazed  at  the  presump- 
tion of  the  margrave  of  Brandenburg  than  was  Louis  XV.  a  score 
of  years  before.''  On  purely  military  affairs  Frederic's  achievements 
clearly  gave  him  the  right  to  speak  as  an  e.vpert.  Nobody  denied 
that.  But  in  the  rank  of  princes  age  and  pedigree  .still  counted  for 
something,  and  Frederic  was  in  a  situation  where  pride  ought  per- 
haps to  have  been  made  subordinate  to  policy.  The  English  ministers 
seem  for  their  part  to  have  been  sometimes  wanting  in  delicacy, 
and  to  have  given  offense  by  the  tone  and  manner  even  of  their  in- 
tended favors.  The  subsidy  negotiations  furnish  a  case  in  point. 
Frederic  needed  money,  and  England  was  willing,  nay  anxious,  to 
furnish  it.  The  amount,  670,000  pounds  or  4,000,000  thalers,  had 
been  fixed  without  difficulty ;  yet  the  correspondence  about  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  the  final  treaty  was  prolonged  over  several 

.'  Finckcnstcin  reports,  Ilerlin,  4  April  1758,  an  interview  with  tlic  English  general 
Yorke,  in  which  the  latter  gave  a  very  interesting  description  of  I'iU  and  his  relation  to 
affairs.  Pol.  Cor.,  XVI.  364  seq.  Vorke  had  been  sent  out  to  replace  Mitchell,  and 
wa.s  on  his  way  to  headijuarters.  But  the  matter  was  adjusted,  Mitchell  remained  at  his 
post,  and  Vorke  returned  to  the  Hague. 

•  Frederic  suspected  that  Mitchell  was  not  a  faithful  reporter,  and  reprimanded  him 
frequently.  Thus,  18  February  175S,  "  vos  relations  sont  d'un  s<cr4taire  du  sieur  Pitt 
et  non  d'un  envoyi  du  Koi." 


^ 
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months.  Frederic  hated  both  the  word  subsidy,  and  the  thing  it- 
self. Obviously  tact  required  the  English  government  to  treat  the 
subject  in  a  large  and  liberal  manner ;  to  make  it  easy  for  the  king 
to  suppress  his  pride ;  to  cover  its  donation  under  the  decent  form 
of  a  contribution  to  the  common  cause ;  and  not  to  bargain  with 
the  victor  of  Rossbach  and  Leuthen  as  with  the  petty  master  of  a 
thousand  German  hirelings.  But  this  wise,  politic  and  natural  dis- 
crimination failed.  In  return  for  the  subsidy  England  insisted  on 
the  reinforcement  of  Ferdinand  by  a  contingent  of  Prussian  troops, 
and  ignored  the  repeated  demands  for  a  British  fleet  in  the  Baltic. 
In  his  exasperation  Frederic  announced  that  he  would  not  accept 
subsidies,  though  he  had  himself  solicited  them,  from  such  a  usu- 
rious power,  and  indulged  himself  in  very  strong  language  even 
against  Pitt.'  But  he  sent  a  small  force  to  aid  Ferdinand  in  his 
winter  campaign  ;  and  this  made  a  good  impression  in  England,  as 
had  been  intended.  English  troops  were  indeed  still  refused.  The 
impossibility  of  dispatching  a  fleet  to  the  Baltic  was  still  maintained. 
But  early  in  March  the  reasons  for  these  decisions  were  set  forth 
with  so  much  frankness  and  cogency,  both  at  London  and  at  Ber- 
lin, and  George  II.  promised  such  an  augmentation  of  Ferdinand's 
army  through  Hanoverians,  Hessians,  and  other  German  troops, 
that  Frederic  withdrew  his  opposition,  and  announced  his  willing- 
ness to  conclude  the  treaty.*  It  was  signed  at  London  on  the 
eleventh  of  April. 

The  preamble  of  the  treaty  declared  its  object  to  be  the  expul- 
sion of  the  enemy  from  the  territories  of  both  parties,  the  defence 
of  their  allies,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  liberties  of  Germany. 
Then  followed  the  four  articles  which  formed  the  body  of  the  in- 
strument. The  first  contained  the  promise  of  the  subsidy.  By  the 
second  the  king  of  Prussia  engaged  to  use  the  money  in  supporting 
and  enlarging  his  army  for  the  benefit  of  the  common  cause.  In 
the  third  the  two  powers  gave  mutual  stipulations  that  neither 
wou-ld  conclude  any  armistice,  treaty  of  peace  or  of  neutrality, 
except  in  conjunction  with  the  other.  The  last  article  fixed  the 
term  for  the  exchange  of  ratifications.  To  the  treaty  itself  was 
added  a  separate  "  Declaration  "  by  the  king  of  England,  announc- 
ing some  further  pledges  on  his  part.  He  undertook  by  means  of 
subsidies  to  keep  the  allied  army  at  a  strength  of  fifty  thousand, 
and  to  add  five  thousand  more  as  elector  of  Hanover  ;  to  employ  this 
force  with    the  greatest  energy   in  co-operation   with  the    king  of 

'Thus  to  Mitchell  :     "  I,  who  have  said  No  to  kings,  am  not  to  be  dictated  to  by 
Mr.  Pitt."     Raumer,  II.  447.     Cf.  Pol.  Cor.,  XVI.  253. 
•Frederic  to  Mitchell,  10  March  1758. 
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Prussia  ;  to  occupy  Embden  with  a  Britisli  battalion,  and  to  annoy 
the  French  by  frequent  descents  on  their  coasts.  The  regret  of  the 
English  government  was  expressed  that  it  could  not  meet  Frederic's 
wishes  in  the  matter  of  the  Baltic  fleet;  but  this  decision,  so  it  was 
explained,  was  not  inspired  by  consideration  for  any  third  power, 
meaning  of  course  Russia,  The  friends  and  foes  of  one  were  the 
friends  and  foes  of  both,  and  England  would  change  her  tone  at 
Stockholm  and  St.  Petersburg  whenever  the  king  of  Prussia  should 
deem  it  advisable.'  On  the  nineteenth  of  April  Pitt  laid  the  treaty 
before  the  House  of  Commons  and  defended  his  policy  in  a  long 
and  brilliant  speech.  It  contained  a  glowing  panegyric  on  the  king  of 
Prussia  ;  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  supporting  him  in  the  interests  of 
England  herself;  announced  that  the  single  battalion  which  had  been 
di-spatchcd  to  Embden  would  be  followed  by  others  if  need  should 
arise ;  and  made  the  significant  declaration  that  Ferdinand's  "  army 
of  observation  "  would,  thenceforth,  be  an  army  of  action.*  The 
next  day  the  appropriations  called  for  by  this  convention,  and  the 
subsidy  treaties,  passed  with  only  two  or  three  dissenting  votes.'' 

Before  this  treaty  was  signed  Frederic  had  again  taken  the  field, 
in  execution  of  a  plan  at  once  novel  and  audacious.  He  stood  be- 
tween two  enemies.  The  Austrians  lay  in  Bohemia,  inactive  but 
expectant,  while  the  Russians  were  pushing  southward  through 
Preussen,  and  across  the  neutral  territory  of  Poland,  toward  the 
New  Mark  ;  so  that  it  seemed  ncccssar>'  to  attack  and,  if  pos- 
sible, defeat  them  separately  before  they  could  unite  in  overwhelm- 
ing force.  The  Austrians  were  chosen  for  the  first  blow.  But 
instead  of  marching  directly  upon  them  in  their  strong  positions 
among  the  Bohemian  mountains,  the  king  decided  on  a  diversion 
against  Olmiitz,  in  Moravia.  The  capture  of  this  important  city 
would  have  a  great  moral  effect,  would  uncover  the  road  to  Vienna, 
and  force  Daun  to  leave  his  una.ssailable  strongholds,  in  which  case 
Prince  Henry  might  have  a  chance  against  Prague  from  the  side  of 
Sa.xony.  All  these  considerations  were  revolved  in  Frederic's 
mind,  and  discussed  in  his  correspondence,  during  the  early  part 
of  March.  On  the  eleventh  of  that  month  he  sent  Prince  Henry 
a  full  account  of  the  plan.* 

'Wenck,  III.  173-178. 

Trom  Knyphauscn's  report  apiiij  Schaefer,  I.  566-56S.  The  Pari.  Hist.,  XV. 
783  seq.,  contains  reports  of  two  speeches,  by  members  not  uanied,  which  were  evi- 
dently delivered  in  lhe*course  of  this  debate,  but  which  are  erroneously  assigned  to  the 
debate  of  the  early  Anglo-IVussian  treaty  of  January,  1756. 

"The  total  ntnount  as  given  in  the  Aniiiiai  /!fgisler,  1758,  p.  130,  is  ^1,845,630. 
This  measures  practically  the  cost  of  the  war  for  thai  year  on  the  continent. 

*  Po/.  Cor.,  XVI.  303  seq.  The  departure  of  -Soubise  for  the  Kliine,  and  relief  from 
dinger  on  that  side,  made  the  task  of  the  prince  simpler.     He  had  over  20,000  men. 
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The  execution  of  this  plan  required,  first  of  all,  the  recapture  of 
the  strong  fortress  of  Schweidnitz,  the  only  Silesian  post  of  impor- 
tance yet  in  Austrian  hands.  Frederic,  with  the  bulk  of  his  army 
near  Landshut,  covered  the  siege,  which  Daun  made  no  attempt  to 
break,  but  rather,  in  spite  of  Loudon's  appeals  and  his  own  pledges, 
allowed  to  take  its  course ;  and  zifter  a  short  but  brave  defence  of 
two  weeks,  the  place  surrendered  on  the  sixteenth  of  April  with  five 
thousand  prisoners.  Then  the  rest  of  Frederic's  plan  unfolded  it- 
self. Carefully  masking  his  real  purpose,  sending  troops  to  rein- 
force Prince  Henry  and  keeping  up  a  show  of  movements  in 
Daun's  front,  the  king  hastily  led  the  rest  of  his  forces  in  two 
columns  into  upper  Silesia,  and  thence  by  way  of  Troppau  and 
Jagemdorf  into  Moravia  itself  On  the  fifth  of  May  the  Prussians 
halted  before  Olmiitz. 

Since  the  year  1742,  when  this  city  fell  such  an  easy  prey  to 
Schwerin,  its  defensive  strength  had  been  much  increased.  New 
walls  had  been  built  at  great  expense,  and  with  the  best  of  engineer- 
ing skill ;  the  magazines  had  been  enlarged  ;  heavier  guns  had  been 
mounted ;  and  an  ingenious  system  of  sluices  in  the  river  March 
made  it  easy  to  flood  the  approaches  to  the  town  from  the  east.* 
Some  nine  thousand  men  were  inside  the  place,  with  plenty  of  food 
and  plenty  of  ammunition.  As  soon  too  as  the  Prussians  approached, 
the  general  in  command.  Baron  Marschall,  made  ready  for  defence 
by  sending  away  the  non-combatants,  levellfng  the  suburbs,  arming 
the  able-bodied  citizens,  and  organizing  all  the  resources  of  the  city 
like  a  prudent  and  determined  soldier.  Yet  it  must  have  seemed 
no  very  difficult  task  to  hold  Olmiitz  until  the  very  latest  day  when 
Daun,  even  using  only  ordinary  diligence,  should  bring  relief  The 
case  was  the  more  urgent  too  since  the  news  of  the  invasion  had 
spread  consternation  even  to  Vienna.  Grave  consultations  were 
held,  valuables  were  packed,  and  the  empress-queen  was  urged  to 
retire  to  Gratz,  which  she  scornfully  refused  to  do.* 

The  Fabius  Cunctator  of  the  Austrian  army  was,  however,  true 
to  his  own  system  of  tactics.  Long  doubting,  or  professing  to 
doubt,  the  seriousness  of  Frederic's  design,  he  moved  from  Skalitz 
only  on  the  third  of  May,  and  two  days  later  fixed  his  headquarters 
at  Leitomischl,  fifty  miles  from  Olmutz.  From  here  he  sent  out 
small  bodies  of  light  troops  under  Loudon  and  Saint-Ignon  to 
watch  and  harass  the  enemy.  The  latter  even  crossed  the  March 
to  Prerau,  a  convenient  point,  cither  for  observation  or  for  action, 
and  did  excellent  ser\'ice  on  that  side  of  the  river.     Two  weeks 

'W.  Muller,  Gcschiilil,;  Ja-  I[aiiplsUuU  Olmutz,  p.  222;  Schaefer,  II.  65. 
SArneth,  V.  361. 
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later  Daun  moved  to  Gcwitsch,  and  Loudon  even  occupied  Koiiitz, 
still  nearer.  But  in  spite  of  Loudon's  entreaties,  the  cautious  field- 
marshal  refused  to  give  or  accept  battle,  kept  in  impregnable  posi- 
tions, and  allowed  the  siege  to  take  its  course.  Frederic  himself 
courted  a  decisive  trial  of  arms.  But  he  could  not  give  all  the 
odds,  and  the  tactics  of  his  adversary  prescribed  in  effect  his  own. 
He  found  his  army,  loosely  speaking,  on  the  arc  of  a  circle  from 
Littau  to  Prossnitz,  with  the  convex  toward  Daun,  vvlio  could  only 
reach  the  city  from  that  side,  the  west,  after  a  successful  battle. 
Then  an  inner  circle,  drawn  about  the  city  itself,  and  commanded 
by  Keith,  formed  the  line  of  investment  proper.  The  first  parallel 
was  opened  on  the  twenty -eighth  of  May,  and  the  siege  guns  began 
fire  on  the  walls.  For  a  whole  month  the  bombardment  continued. 
Although  the  engineers  had  miscalculated  the  distance,  and  many 
shots  fell  short,  no  little  damage  wa.s  done  to  the  city  and  its  de- 
fences. The  duration  and  the  furj'-  of  the  cannonade  against  Olmiitz 
were  almost  without  a  precedent.'  The  besieged,  for  their  part, 
neglected  no  effort,  however  difficult  and  desperate.  They  worked 
their  guns  manfully  ;  now  and  then  a  lucky  shot  exploded  a  powder 
magazine,  or  wrought  disaster  among  the  men  in  the  trenches ; 
while  frequent  sorties  undid  the  work  of  laborious  days,  and  de- 
layed the  progress  of  the  siege.  But  Keith  held  to  his  task  with 
patience  and  courage.  The  second  parallel  was  opened  on  the  sixth 
of  June;  and  three  weeks  later,  the  third.  The  besiegers  were  now 
only  two  hundred  yards  from  the  wail.  In  expectation  of  an  at- 
tempt by  storm  Marschall  made  preparations  for  throwing  up  barri- 
cades in  the  .streets,  and  gave  orders  that  the  town  should  be  defended 
from  house  to  house,  to  the  verj'  last  man.-  But  the  assault  never 
came.  On  the  sixteenth  of  June  Daun  abandoned  Gcwitsch,  and 
e.xccuted  a  skillful  march,  in  a  long  circle  and  by  difficult  roads,  to 
Predlitz,  south  of  Olmiitz  ;  and  on  the  twenty-.seventh  advanced 
due  north  to  Prossnitz,  on  which  one  of  Frederic's  wings  rested. 
He  was  thus  in  a  position  for  decisive  action  either  against  the  main 
Prussian  army,  or  toward  the  city  itself,  should  the  case  become 
urgent.  His  orders  were  to  save  the  town  at  any  cost,  even  the 
cost  of  a  battle.' 

The  situation  of  Frederic  had  now  become  desperate.  He  had  not 
foreseen  the  obstinate  resistance  of  the  garrison,  and  the  effect  of 
the  bombardment  was  disappointing.  The  wily  Daun,  who  refused 
open  battle  and  shifted  his  troops  through  secret  defiles  from  one 

'According  to  the  G.  S.,  II.  l8o,  the  Prussians  used  81  siege  guns,  19  howitzers, 
and  16  mortars. 

•MUlIcr,  p.  237. 
»  Arneth,  V.  369. 
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unassailable  position  to  another,  was  hemming  him  in  ever  more 
narrowly  ;  his  ammunition'  was  melting  away ;  and  all  his  supplies 
had  to  be  brought  by  long,  difficult,  and  daingerous  routes  from 
Silesia.  About  the  twentieth  of  June  an  enormous  convoy  of  five 
thousand  wagons,  laden  with  powder,  shells,  ftioney  and  provisions, 
set  out  from  Neisse.  It  was  the  last  hope  of  the  besiegers.  In 
view  of  its  importance  a  force  of  eight  thousand  men  under  Colonel 
Mosel  was  detailed  as  escort,  and  Zieten  with  reinforcements  was 
sent  out  to  meet  it.  But  the  enemy,  getting  knowledge  of  the  train, 
planned  to  attack  it  in  the  narrow  mountain  passes  between  Hof 
and  Sternberg.  The  first  attempt  was  made  near  Guntersdorf  by 
Loudon,  who  had  been  sent  out  from  Kaunitz,  but  it  failed  in  its 
main  object.  Soon  afterwards  Zieten  came ;  and  after  he  had  ar- 
ranged an  order  of  march,  the  immense  convoy,  headed  and  flanked 
by  troops,  proceeded  slowly  forward  as  far  as  Domstadt,  where  on 
the  thirteenth  of  June  Loudon  again  fell  upon  it.  This  time  he 
acted  in  union  with  General  Siskowich,  who  had  been  dispatched 
from  Prerau  on  the  same  errand,  and  a  desperate  conflict  ensued. 
The  Prussians  fought  with  extraordinary  courage.  Over  aqd  over 
again  they  charged  the  enemy,  pushing  the  great  train  forward 
whenever  a  brief  opening  was  gained  ;  and  when  these  tactics  be- 
came impossible,  they  formed  behind  the  wagons,  and  maintained  , 
the  struggle  from  these  rude  breastworks.  But  the  horses  became 
unmanageable,  the  drivers  fled  in  a  panic,  and  all  organization  was 
lost.  Three  thousand  wagons  were  captured  or  destroyed.  The 
rear  of  the  train,  cut  off  by  Siskowich,  returned  to  Troppau,  whither 
Zieten  had  to  follow.  Only  a  small  part  of  the  great  transport 
came  safely  into  Frederic's  camp,  and  this  was  chiefly  money,  not 
precisely  the  most  useful  commodity  at  that  juncture. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  the  end.  On  the  twenty-ninth  of 
June  there  was  a  sharp  fight  near  Prossnitz  between  two  divisions  of 
the  rival  armies^  and  the  Prussians  had  the  advantage.  But  it  failed 
to  develop  into  a  general  engagement.  Two  days  later  Frederic 
learned  that  the  convoy  had  been  broken  up,  that  Zieten  had  been 
forced  back  upon  Troppau,  and  that  Daun  had  crossed  to  the  left 
bank  of  the  March.  On  the  second  of  July  the  marshal  was  at 
Gross  Tenitz,  and  in  direct  communication  with  the  garrison.  The 
Austrian  historian  says  he  found  the  enemy's  position  at  Prossnitz 
too  strong  for  attack,  and  hence  made  a  further  movement  by  the 
right  in  order  to  get  nearer  the  besieged  town.'  This  describes  in- 
deed what  he  did.  In  respect  to  strategy  his  object  was,  it  is  sup- 
posed, to  avoid  an  open  battle  before  Olmiitz,  to  force  Frederic  to 

'  Arneth,  V.  370. 
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raise  the  siege,  and  then  to  cut  off  his  retreat,  which  was  expected 
to  take  place  by  the  same  route  as  the  invasion.  But  instead  of 
trying  to  return  by  Upper  Silesia,  Frederic  struck  boldly  across  into 
Bohemia  along  the  very  roads  which  Daun  had  taken  on  his  way  to 
Olmiitz  ;  and  on  the  fourteenth  of  July,  with  the  loss  of  only  a  few 
mortars,  and  after  slight  skirmishes  with  Loudon,  who  followed  in 
pursuit,  he  arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  Koniggratz.'  Thus  ended  an 
enterprise  which  is  usually  reckoned  among  the  capital  mistakes  of 
Frederic.  With  it  ended  also  the  system  of  aggressive  tactics  to 
which  it  belonged.  For  the  rest  of  the  war  the  only  object  of 
Frederic's  measures  was  to  keep  the  enemy  from  his  own  doors. 
Prince  Henry  had  likewise  failed  in  his  part  of  the  general  plan,  the 
attempt  upon  Prague,  or  rather,  had  hardly  made  an  effort  to  per- 
form it  Early  in  May  the  fifteen  thousand  Austrians  left  to  cover 
the  city  were  Joined  by  the  army  of  the  Empire,  somewhat  restored 
in  numbers  and  discipline,  though  still  in  a  very  imperfect  condition, 
and  less  formidable  in  fact  than  on  paper.  But  its  march  to  the 
Elbe  left  open  a  region  in  the  Upper  Palatinate  and  Franconia, 
which  Prince  Henry  at  once  invaded  with  a  considerable  force. 
Hof  was  captured  and  Nuremberg  threatened;  heavy  contributions 
were  levied  in  the  bishoprics  of  Wiirzburg  and  Bamberg  ;  the  active 
,  Mayr  repeated  his  exploits  of  the  previous  year  ;  and  a  widespread 
panic  was  caused  among  the  princes  allied  with  Austria.  But  after 
these  demonstrations  Prince  Henrj'  returned  with  his  troops  in  the_ 
middle  of  June  to  Sa.xony. 

Ferdinand  of  Brunswick  was  more  successful.  With  the  con- 
sent of  George  \\.,  with  whom,  or  with  whose  ministers,  he  now 
kept  up  a  regular  correspondence,  he  planned  a  passage  of  the 
Rhine,  and  a  fresh  movement  against  the  F"rench  before  they  should 
have  time  to  complete  the  reorganization  of  their  army.  The 
negotiations  with  Dutch  boatmen,  whose  services  were  indispensable 
in  the  absence  of  bridges,  caused  some  delay,  and  robbed  the  enter- 
prise of  the  suddenness  which  the  prince  had  aimed  to  give  it ;  but 
Clermont  himself  interposed  no  obstacles,  and  on  the  second  of  June 
the  larger  part  of  the  allied  army  successfully  crossed  the  river  near 
Lobith.  With  this  force  F'erdinand  at  once  moved  again.st  the 
enemy,  who  everywhere  fell  back  as  he  advanced.  Instead  of 
showing  a  desire  to  fight,  Clermont  long  refused  all  challenges,  and 
seemed  anxious  only  to  find  a  .safe  retreat  behind  the  Meuse,  so  that 
the  prince  had  little  difficulty  in  bringing  the  rest  of  his  forces  across 

'Amcth,  V.  3S9,  denies  that  Daun  was  wholly  surjirised  by  this  tuni  of  things. 
Bui  on  the  previous  page  he  himself  shows  that  all  the  preparations  against  Frederic's 
retreat  were  toward  Silesia. 
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the  Rhine  by  the  middle  of  the  month.  Then  the  pursuit  continued. 
But  the  French  ministn*  of  n-ar  had  now  been  for  some  time  in  the 
hands  of  Belleisle,  and  the  result  of  his  energetic  eflbrts  to  impro\-e 
the  fighting  capacit>-  of  the  anny  ga\'e  him  a  right  to  demand  of  it 
something  better  than  mere  skill  in  evading  the  foe.  Clermont  re- 
cdx'ed  orders  therefore  to  hold  the  lower  Rhine  at  any  cost.'  For 
the  purpose  of  a  stand  he  chose  a  position  behind  the  town  of 
Crefeld  and  the  villages  to  the  west,  a  position  of  great  natural 
strength,  protected  by  bills,  woods,  swamps  and  ravines,  as  well  as 
by  an  old  line  of  earthworics  formerly  erected  as  a  frontier  defence. 
His  force  reached  a  total  of  some  fort>--five  thousand  men,  while  the 
allies  had  not  much  over  thirty-  thousand.  But  Ferdinand  knew  his 
adversary  ;  and  as  soon  as  he  had  examined  the  ground,  he  decided, 
in  spite  of  its  obstacles  and  his  own  inferior  strength,  to  give  battle 
the  following  day.  the  twentj^-third  of  June.  He  divided  his  army 
into  three  columns,  which  advanced  by  as  many  different  routes. 
The  left  and  centre  moved  by  the  easiest  roads  for  feigned  attacks, 
while  the  real  battle  was  to  be  given  by  the  right,  which  Ferdinand 
commanded  in  person.  The  paths  which  it  had  to  follow  were  so 
narrow  and  so  obstructed  that  at  times  the  troops  could  only  march 
two  abreast ;  but  they  worked  their  way  slowly  around  the  enemy's 
left,  and  attacked  it  near  the  village  of  Anradt  with  foot  and  horse. 
Qermont  hurried  up  with  reinforcements,  and  for  a  long  time  the 
flower  of  the  French  army  contended  desperately  with  the  mixed, 
levies  of  the  prince  of  Brunswick.  But  in  the  end  the  generalship 
of  Ferdinand  and  the  good  conduct  of  his  troops  prevailed ;  the 
French  sullenly  retired  ;  and  the  day  dosed  with  the  triumph  of  the 
allies.  The  battle  was  really  won  by  half  the  army,  acting  at  first 
without  supports,  and  on  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  field.  The 
prince  has  therefore  been  sharply  censured  by  critics  of  weight  for 
the  recklessness  of  his  tactics,  though  others  have  called  his  plan  a 
masterpiece  in  the  art  of  war.* 

After  the  victory  Ferdinand  made  haste  to  gather  its  fruits. 
Dusseldorf  and  many  lesser  towns  were  captured  ;  Wesel  was  in- 
vested ;  and  the  allied  army  advanced  as  far  as  the  Meuse,  where 
supplies  were  abundant  and  the  soldiers  lived  for  a  time  in  luxurv. 
A  decisive  campaign  in  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  which  the  prince 
ardently  desired,  was  indeed  impossible  without  the  co-operation  of 

'  Stuhr,  II.  90.  But  5e«  also  p.  91,  which  shows  some  confusion  or  conflict  in  the  in- 
stitictions.     Oennont  aflerwaids  pleaded  this  in  his  own  defense. 

'  Napoleon  was  one  of  the  unfavorable  judges  ;  other  opinions  for  and  against  are 
collated  by  G.  S.,  II.  103.  The  losses  are  usually  placed  at  alout  4000  for  the  French 
and  Ie-5  than  half  as  many  fjr  the  ai^ies.  Ferdinand's  own  report  to  England  is  in 
Knesebeck,  I.  122  sec. 
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an  English  force  to  be  landed  on  the  coast  of  Flanders ;  but  this 
bold  passage  of  the  Rhine  and  the  brilliant  victory  at  Crefeld  made 
a  deep  impression  throughout  all  Europe.  Pitt  and  his  colleagues 
now  saw  with  clearer  eyes  the  interest  of  England  in  the  war  on  the 
continent.  '  To  the  single  battalion,  which  in  the  treaty  with  Prussia 
had  been  designed  to  occupy  Embden,  were  now  added  further  in- 
stallments of  both  foot  and  horse  until  the  total  reached  nearly  ten 
thousand  of  the  choicest  troops  of  the  British  army.  Under  the 
duke  of  Marlborough  they  completed  their  landing  in  the  first  half 
of  August,  and  made  ready  to  co-operate  in  the  further  measures  of 
Ferdinand.  But  these  measures  were  now  affected  by  the  hostile 
movements  of  the  enemy. 

Herbert  Tuttle. 
{To  be  continued.) 


MIRABEAU,  A  VICTIM  OF  THE  LETTRES  DE  CACHET 

The  lettres  de  cachet,  one  of  the  most  typical  institutions  of  old 
French  society,  have  b6en  aptly  called  "  the  very  essence  of  public 
life"  before  the  Revolution.  Upon  them  rested  the  authority  of  the 
king  and  the  honor  of  the  family  ;  for  the  king  had  no  other  means 
of  enforcing  his  will  throughout  the  realm  and  the  family  relied 
upon  these  arbitrary  orders  to  protect  itself  against  degenerate 
members.  Although  it  is  commonly  believed  that  the  employ- 
ment of  lettres  de  cachet  was  largely  confined  to  affairs  of  state, 
yet  this  is  far  from  the  truth.  The  evidence  shows  conclusively 
that  out  of  a  thousand  cases  hardly  four  or  five  were  of  this  nature, 
while  the  remaining  nine  hundred  and  ninety-five  or  six  dealt  with 
matters  of  police  or  of  family.  In  all  of  these  latter  cases  the  initi- 
ative was  taken  by  the  family,  the  government  simply  responding 
to  the  demands  made  upon  it,  demands  multitudinous  in  number, 
varied  in  character  and  not  confined  to  any  rank  or  class. 

So  necessary  did  these  orders  appear  to  the  old  society  that 
most  of  the  cahiers  of  1789  that  had  anything  to  say  about  them 
requested  their  retention  in  a  modified  form.  So  all-pervading  was 
their  influence  in  the  life  of  the  ancient  regime,  that  the  families 
wholly  untouched  by  it  were  but  few  in  number.  Outside  of  Paris 
more  lettres  de  cachet  were  called  into  existence  by  family  troubles 
than  by  any  other  cause.  In  truth,  the  conservation  of  family 
honor  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  raison  d'etre  of  these  arbitrary 
orders.  For  the  social  state  of  ancient  France  rested  on  the  family 
organization ;  the  family  was  everything,  the  individual  almost 
nothing.  From  this  close  community  of  interests,  it  naturally 
followed  that  the  dishonor  of  one  member  became  the  dishonor 
of  all.  To  see  that  the  reputation  of  the  family  suffered  no  harm 
was  the  duty  of  the  father,  and  he  exercised  an  authority  hardly 
surpassed  by  the  Roman  of  old.  The  true  image  of  God  upon 
earth,  he  possessed  a  power  that  was  practically  absolute.  For  he 
was  the  judge  of  his  children,  and  not  simply  a  crime,  but  even  the 
fear  of  a  crime,  was  sufficient  to  justify  the  demand  for  a  lettre  de 
cachet.     Seldom,  if  ever,  were  these  demands  refused.' 

Such  a  role  did  the  lettres  de  cachet  play  in  family  affairs  prior  to 
the  Revolution.     All  their  uses  and  abu.scs  seem  summed  up  in  the 

>  Revue des  Deux  Mondes,  Oct.,  1892  ;   "  Les  Lettres  de  Cachet." 
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experience  of  the  famous  orator  of  the  National  Assembly,  the 
Comte  de  Mirabeau.  His  case  is  as  notorious  as  it  is  typical.  His 
father,  the  Marquis  de  Mirabeau,  commonly  known  as  "  L'ami  des 
Jiommes,"  exhausted  the  patience  of  long-suffering  ministers  by  reit- 
erated demands  for  arbitrary  orders,  while  the  son,  dragged  from 
prison  to  prison,  denounced  the  lettrcs  de  cachet  in  a  work  read 
throughout  Europe,  and  immortalized  his  last  imprisonment  by  his 
famous  Lettrcs  de  Vincennes.  A  careful  study  of  the  sufferings  of 
Mirabeau  while  a  victim  of  the  lettres  de  cachet  is  not  only  indispen- 
sable to  an  understanding  of  the  man's  subsequent  career,  but  offers 
also  a  definite  knowledge  of  one  of  the  most  important  and  most 
characteristic  institutions  of  the  ancient  regime.  The  material  for 
such  a  study  is  fairly  abundant.  It  is  found  among  the  documents 
of  the  Archives  Nationales  *  and  in  the  writings  of  Peuchet  ^,  Mon- 
tigny,'  Lomenie,*  Stem,'  and  of  Mirabeau  himself.*  But  it  is  espe- 
cially through  the  one  hundred  and  thirty  odd  manuscripts  in  the 
archives  of  the  French  capital  that  we  are  brought  into  direct  con- 
tact with  this  tragedy  of  old  France. 

Passing  over  Mirabeau's  first  confinement  at  Rhe  in  1768, 1  turn 
at  once  to  that  period  of  almost  continuous  surveillance  or  imprison- 
ment, beginning  with  the  year  1773  and  ending  with  1780.  During 
this  time  he  was  the  victim  of  many  lettres  de  cachet  and  the  inmate 
of  four  different  prisons  of  state. 

After  an  unusually  eventful  youth  Mirabeau  was  married  in  the 
summer  of  1772  to  Mile,  de  Marignane,  a  wealthy  heiress  of  Prov- 
ence, and  took  up  his  residence  in  the  family  castle  on  the  Durance. 
Notwithstanding  the  affirmations  of  his  latest  biographers  to  the  con- 
trary,' Mirabeau  did  not  begin  his  dual  existence  under  favorable 
financial  conditions.  Bachelor  debts,  wedding  expenses  and  the 
needs  of  a  year*  were  all  to  be  met  from  the  paltry  9000  livres 
granted  to  himself  and  wife  in  the  marriage  contract.*  The  marquis 
was  aware  of  the  situation  of  his  son,  but  refused  him  all  aid.* 
Mirabeau  inevitably  fell  deeper  into  debt,*"  and  this  debt  was  unnec- 
essarily increased  by  extravagance."     Costly  presents  to  his  wife, 

'Arch.  Nat.,  K.  164,  Cartons  des  rois  :  Louis  XVI. 

'  Mimoirts  sur  Mirabeau  et  son  ipoqiu,  4  vols.,  Paris,  1824. 

^ Mimoires  de  Mirabeau,  8  vols.,  Paris,  1834. 

* Les  Mirabeau,  5  vols.,  Paris,  1879-1891. 

^  Das  Leben  Mirabeaus,  2  vols.,  Beriin,  1889. 

^Lettres  originates  de  Mirabeau,  8  vols,  in  4,  Paris,  1798. 

'Stem,  I.  75  ;  Lominie,  III.  90. 

*  Mi  moires  de  Mirabeau,  II.  I3;  Lettres  originates,  II.  130. 

•Stern,  I.  77,  note  2. 

^''  Lettres  originates,  II.  1 32. 

^^  Lettres  originates,  II.  138  ;  Mimoires  de  Mirabeau,  II.  46,  note  2. 
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princely  sums  lavished  on  the  decoration  of  her  chamber  and  ex- 
pensive improvements  on  the  estate,  forced  him  to  resort  again  and 
again  to  the  Jews,  who  supplied  him  with  money  at  exorbitant  rates 
of  interest.  Shortly  after  the  birth  of  an  heir,  in  the  fall  of  1773, 
Mirabeau's  situation  became  desperate.'  He  made  a  frank  state- 
ment of  his  position  to  his  father-in-law  and  received  the  offer  of  a 
large  sum  of  money,  due  at  a  later  date,  on  condition  that  his  father 
approve  the  transaction.'  This  the  marquis  refused  to  do  and  af- 
fairs soon  reached  a  climax.  Mirabeau  had  pawned  his  wife's 
jewels  and  even  her  trousseau,  and  in  his  despair  was  about  to  appeal 
to  his  father  to  save  him  from  his  creditors  by  placing  him  under 
the  protection  of  a  letire  de  cachet?  But  the  marquis  had  been  led 
to  anticipate  his  son's  wish.  Friends  and  foe  alike  had  supplied  him 
with  evidence,  reliable  and  otherwise,  of  Mirabeau's  reckless  career.* 

The  honor  of  the  family  was  at  stake,  and  no  man  valued  it 
more  highly  than  he.  For  Mirabeau  to  be  arrested  by  his  creditors 
would  be  an  eternal  disgrace.  True,  the  calamity  might  have  been 
averted  by  paying  his  debts,  but  for  the  marquis  that  was  the  last 
resort.  He  was  something  of  a  debt-maker  himself,  and  his  coffers 
were  never  too  well  supplied  with  current  coin  of  the  realm.*  It 
\vas  no  uncommon  course  that  the  marquis  took  to  escape  from  the 
perplexing  position  in  which  he  found  himself.  He  wrote  to  the 
minister  La  Vrilliere,  asking  for  a  Icttre  de  cachet  that  would  give 
him  time  to  settle  the  debts  of  this  "  worthy  son  of  his  mother,"  and 
prevent  him  from  ruining  himself  and  his  family.^  He  "  deserves 
to  be  abandoned  to  his  fate,"  so  runs  the  letter,  "  but  must  be  saved 
for  the  sake  of  his  family."  The  request  was  granted  and  the  form 
was  duly  filled  out  and  forwarded  to  Provence.^  There  it  was 
served  upon  Mirabeau,  who  declared  in  writing  his  submission  and 
betook  himself  to  the  family  castle  of  Mirabeau,  there  to  remain 
until  released  by  a  new  order  of  the  king.*  An  "  imprisonment  " 
of  this  kind  was  apparently  a  hardship  to  nobody  but  the  creditors. 
Mirabeau  certainly  did  not  complain  and  the  marquis  was  satisfied, 
for  the  family  honor  had  been  saved. 

The  young  man's  residence  at  the  castle  of  Mirabeau  came  to 
an  end  in  the  following  spring.  Reports  reached  the  marquis  that 
his  worthy  scion  was  cutting  wood  upon  the  estate  and  selling  fur- 
niture to  raise  money.'  It  afterwards  transpired  that  the  reports 
were  maliciously  false,'"  but  the  father  believed  the  son  capable  of 

^  Lettres  originates,  II.  132.  'Arch.  Nat.,  K.  164,  No.  2:4. 

^Lettres  originates,  II.  132-133.  '  Arch.  Nat.,  K.  164,  No.  2  :  7. 

'Arch.  Nat.,  K.  164,  No.  2  :  3.  'Arch.  Nat.,  K.  164,  No.  2  :  6. 

«.\rch.  Nat.,  K.  164,  No.  2:  2.  ^ Memoires  Jc  Mirabeau,  II.  17. 

'Stem,  I.,  Chap.  II.  '^'' Mimoires  de  Mirabeau,  II.  18. 
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anything,  and  without  pausing  to  investigate  requested  his  transfer 
from  the  castle  of  Mirabeau  to  the  neighboring  city  of  Manosque.' 
The  minister  complied  at  once  with  the  request,  and  a  fresh  httre 
lie  cachet  revoked  the  first  and  relegated  Mirabeau  to  the  place  of 
confinement  chosen  by  his  father.^  Again,  as  in  the  first  case,  I 
find  a  written  statement  by  Mirabeau  that  he  submitted  to  the  order 
of  the  king."  By  the  side  of  this  document  is  another,  written  in 
uncouth  characters  and  scarcely  decipherable  ;  it  is  the  affidavit  of 
the  mayor  and  council  of  Manosque  announcing  the  arrival  of  the 
young  prisoner.' 

However  resigned  Mirabeau  might  have  been  to  such  a  mild- 
mannered  despotism,  he  did  not  receive  without  a  protest  the  blow 
that  followed.  To  prevent  the  young  man  from  incurring  further 
debts  and  to  secure  a  fund  for  the  payment  of  the  old  debts,  the 
Chatelet  de  Paris,  at  the  request  of  the  father  and  other  relatives, 
declared  Mirabeau  under  an  interdict,  and  deprived  him  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  all  his  property/  Of  the  9000  livres  of  income, 
6000  were  to  be  retained  for  the  creditors,  and  Mirabeau  was  com- 
pelled to  support  his  family  on  3000  livres  a  year.  Having  pro- 
tested in  vain  against  the  comj>etence  of  the  court  he  finally  yielded, 
but  only  out  of  filial  respect/'  He  declared  that  he  submitted  every- 
thing, even  his  personal  liberty,  to  his  father,  whom  he  recognized 
as  his  sole  judge."  These  words  in  the  mouth  of  a  man  of  twenty- 
four,  and  the  father  of  a  family,  reveal  the  gulf  that  separates  the 
present  family  organization  from  that  of  a  hundred  years  ago. 

Mirabeau's  life  at  Manosque  was  far  from  monotonous.  He 
received  the  most  positive  proof  of  his  wife's  infidelity,*  but  gener- 
ously forgave  her.  Shortly  after  this  episode,  having  learned  that 
an  engagement  between  her  admirer  and  a  Mile,  de  Tourettes  was 
likely  to  shatter,  Mirabeau  betook  himself  to  the  Chateau  de  Tour- 
ettes and  pla)'ed  successfully  the  role  of  a  mediator.  On  his  home- 
ward way,  he  unwisely  tarried  at  Grasse,  the  home  of  his  sister, 
Madame  de  Cabris,  a  beautiful  woman,  but  of  somewhat  question- 
able reputation.  Here  he  accidentally  fell  in  with  a  Monsieur  de 
Villencuf,  a  defamcr  of  Madame  de  Cabris.  Words  led  to  blows, 
and  Mirabeau  chastised  his  opponent  somewhat  severely."  Under 
the  ancient  regime,  noblemen  did  not  usually  go  to  law  with  an 
affair  of  this  kind,  but  Monsieur  de  Villencuf  laid  the  matter  before 
the  courts,  charging  Mirabeau  with  attempted  assassination.'"     The 

'Arch.  Nat.,  K.  164,  No.  2:9.  ^  Mimoircs  de  Mirabeau,  II.   22. 
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charge  was,  of  course,  ridiculous  and  it  is  generally  agreed  that 
the  matter  might  have  been  easily  settled,  if  the  marquis  had  inter- 
fered.' 

To  bring  about  this  desired  result,  Mirabeau  despatched  his 
wife  to  act  as  an  advocate  with  his  father ;  she  proved  a  treacherous 
pleader.*  The  marquis  was  angry  with  his  son  for  ha\ing  left 
Manosque  without  leave,  and  was  further  incensed  by  the  scandal 
attendant  upon  the  escapade  at  Grasse.  He  determined  to  antici- 
pate the  possible  disgrace  of  an  un&vorable  decision  of  the  court  by 
procuring  a  new  lettre  de  caclut. 

The  request  was  made  three  days  after  the  arri\-al  of  the  Com- 
tesse  de  Mirabeau.*  In  his  capacity  of  first  judge  of  his  son,  the 
marquis  asked  that  Mirabeau  be  transferred  to  the  Chateau  d'lf,  off 
the  southern  coast  of  France.  The  ostensible  causes  of  this  im- 
prisonment were  disobedience  to  the  king's  order  and  the  scandal  at 
Grasse. 

The  7th  of  September,  1774,  a  lettre  de  caclut  was  expedited  to 
an  officer  in  Provence  instructing  him  to  arrest  Mirabeau  and  con- 
duct him  to  the  fortress  of  If,  the  expense  of  arrest  and  transfer  to 
be  paid  by  the  feunily.*  In  a  letter  of  the  same  month,  the  marquis 
thanked  the  minister  for  the  celerity  with  which  the  aflair  had  been 
handled,  asked  that  Mirabeau  be  prohibited  from  corresponding  with 
anyone  but  his  wife,  and  promised  to  send  to  the  commandant  at  If 
a  specimen  of  the  countess's  handwriting.*  The  order  had  been 
executed  without  opposition.*  Mirabeau  had  been  urged  by 
his  friends  to  fly  and  might  have  escaped,  but  he  refused  to 
do  so,  declaring  that  he  had  no  desire  "  to  withdraw  himself  from 
the  authority  of  his  father."  '  The  commandant  had  been  prepared 
for  the  reception  of  the  prisoner  by  a  letter  from  the  marquis  wam- 
mg  him  that  his  son  was  a  "  dangerous  character."  *  The  lettre  de 
eachet  had  done  its  work,  and  for  two  years  nothing  more  is  heard 
of  the  action  begun  against  Mirabeau  by  Villeneuf 

The  residence  at  If  lasted  seven  months  and  the  "  victim  of  the 
lettres  de  caclut"  was  so  successful  in  winning  the  good  will  of  the 
commandant  that  the  marquis  received  only  the  most  flattering  re- 
ports concerning  his  son.  and  was  even  urged  to  release  him.'  But 
from  unofficial  sources  the  father  had  learned  that  the  conduct  of 
Mirabeau  in  the  fortress  had  not  been  beyond  reproach.'"    Common 

^  Afimoires  de  Mirabeau,  II.  35-36.  'Lominie,  III.  139. 
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report  coupled  his  name  with  that  of  tlie  wife  of  the  sutler,  and  the 
sutler  himself  did  not  iiesitate  to  charge  Mirabeau  with  robbery.' 
Letters  of  the  commandant  and  the  later  confession  of  the  sutler 
prove  conclusively  that  this  charge  was  false,'  but  it  was,  as  usual, 
true  for  the  marquis.  He  decided  to  appeal  to  the  minister  to  transfer 
his  son  to  a  more  isolated  fortress  than  that  of  If,  as  he  wished  to 
test  him  still  further  before  giving  him  his  liberty.'  The  reasons 
given  for  the  transfer  were  that  "  If  was  unhealthy  and  that  disagree- 
able things  happened  there."  If  Mirabeau  stood  successfully  the 
trial  of  his  new  imprisonment,  his  father  intended  to  submit  him  to 
additional  tests.* 

There  had  been  no  new  cause  for  a  prolongation  of  Miraticau's 
confinement,  and  it  is  not  strange  that  his  patience  began  to  fail. 
The  commandant,  D'Allegre,  a  man  of  excellent  reputation,  liEtd 
asked  for  the  young  man's  release.  This,  in  the  eyes  of  the  mar- 
quis, was  sufficient  proof  that  the  guileless  official  had  been  "  se- 
duced, corrupted  and  deceived "  by  the  crafty  Mirabeau."  In  a 
inimoirc  written  in  Vincenncs  and  addressed  to  his  father,  Mirabeau 
gives  a  most  truthful  characterization  of  the  marquis's  state  of  mind  : 
"  You  consider,"  wrote  the  son,  "  that  all  who  do  not  find  me  so 
bad  as  you  think  me,  have  been  won  over  by  me.  He  will  seduce 
you  :  that  is  your  formula,  but  are  not  these  three  words  equivalent 
to  saying.  Take  care  ;  if  you  arc  not  prejudiced,  you  will  not  find  him 
so  great  a  rascal  as  I  make  him  out  to  be  ?  I  do  not  compre- 
hend," Mirabeau  went  on,  "  how  you  can  expect  that  I  should  be 
the  only  man  in  the  whole  world  whose  character  is  not  a  mi.xture 
of  good  and  evil."  *  Perhaps  the  attitude  of  the  father  toward  the 
son,  and  the  injustice  of  the  .system  tiiat  had  placed  such  absolute 
power  in  a  father's  hands,  are  best  shown  by  a  letter  written  two 
years  later  by  the  marquis  to  his  brother.  "  I  do  not  reproach 
myself,"  he  wrote  "  on  account  of  the  transfer  from  Chateau  d'lf  to 
the  Chateau  de  Joux  .  .  .  had  he  remained  at  the  Chateau  d'lf 
with  the  attestations  of  that  idiot,  D'Allegre,  he  would  be  there  still 
crying  out  against  injustice;  he  would  not  have  destroyed  himself 
as  he  has  done,  which  is  the  salvation  of  his  family."' 

Even  the  bailli,  who  almost  worshipped  his  brother,  warned  him 
that  the  public  considered  him  "a  little  hard  toward  his  own  ;  that 
the  son  was  guilty  only  of  contracting  debts  .  .  .  and  that  if  all 
the  young  people  in  debt  were  shut  up,  one  would  see  only  gray 
beards  on  the  .streets."*     But  all  warnings  were  in  vain  ;  the  gov- 

^  Lellrfs  originaUs,  II.  l68.  ^  Ltllris  originalts.  II.  170. 

'Pcuchcl,  I.  127.  * Leilres  originales,  II.  170. 

•Arch.  Nat.,  K.  164,  No.  2  :' 25.  ">  Mhnoirts  dt  Mirabeau ,  II.  6l. 

^  MhHoira  dt  Mirabeau,  II.  49.  * Mimoires  de  Mirabeau,  II.  53. 
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eminent  machinery  worked  once  more  at  the  father's  request  and 
Mirabeau  found  himself  banished  among  the  snows  and  bears  of 
Mount  Jura.  In  the  mhnoire  already  mentioned,  he  describes  his 
transfer :  "  I  peaceably  followed  my  conductor,  who  had  no  escort. 
I  carried  pistols ;  he  had  none.  You  know  what  account  he  gave  of 
my  conduct,  and  you  see  that  I  was  resolved  to  try  once  more  to 
touch  you  by  my  resignation."  * 

Mirabeau's  new  place  of  confinement  was  the  fortress  of  Joux, 
near  Pontarlier,  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  France.  He  was  allowed 
a  large  amount  of  liberty,  passing  his  days  in  the  city  and  his 
nights  in  the  fortress.  As  time  went  on,  he  enjoyed  still  greater 
freedom,  roving  about  the  country  on  tours  of  investigation,  even 
penetrating  into  Switzerland.  A  warm  friendship  had  sprung  up 
between  him  and  the  royal  advocate  at  Pontarlier,  M.  Michaud,  and 
they  were  often  companions  on  the  journeys  referred  to. 

During  his  residence  at  Manosque,  Mirabeau  had  written  his 
Essai  sur  le  Despotisme.  It  was  now  printed  at  Neufchatel  and 
many  copies  were  smuggled  into  France,  This  act  was  a  violation 
of  the  law,  but  although  it  was  known  both  to  the  commandant  of 
the  fortress  and  to  the  king's  advocate,  they  raised  not  a  finger  to 
punish  the  offender.  But  if  the  commandant,  St.  Mauris,  tacitly 
allowed  the  violation  of  the  censorship,  there  were  other  acts  to 
which  he  did  not  shut  his  eyes  so  readily. 

Mirabeau  had  continued  his  old  practice  of  contracting  debts. 
His  course  was  not  without  excuse,  for  his  income  had  been  re- 
duced to  100  livres  a  month,  and  this  could  not  possibly  meet  all 
his  legitimate  expenses.^  A  note  given  by  Mirabeau  for  1 500  livres 
fell  into  the  hands  of  St.  Mauris.  It  is  true  that  the  note  was  not  due 
for  several  weeks  and  that  Mirabeau  had  been  promised  1 500  livres 
for  work  that  would  soon  be  ready,^  but  the  note  was  dated  Neuf- 
chatel and  in  itself  was  a  proof  that  St.  Mauris  had  not  watched  his 
prisoner  carefully.  Furthermore,  Mirabeau's  relations  with  Ma- 
dame de  Monnier  had  created  a  scandal  in  Pontarlier,  and,  last  of 
all,  the  government  had  sent  instructions  to  search  for  the  author  of 
the  Essai  sur  le  Despotisme.*  The  commandant  believed  that  his 
confidence  had  been  abused  and  determined  to  confine  his  prisoner 
more  closely  within  the  castle.  A  stormy  scene  occurred  between 
the  two,  and  shortly  after  Mirabeau  disappeared.'' 

He  was  weary  of  prisons  and  unwilling  to  submit  longer  to  the 
despotism  of  paternal  government.     In  a  letter  to  his  uncle — his 

^  Leitres  originaleSyW.  l8o.  ^  Lcttrcs  origiiiatfs,  II.  I93. 

^ Leitres  originales,  II.  I92.  *lx>inenie,  III.  1 70. 

^ Lettres  ori^inaUs,  11.  loi.      Arch.  Nat.,  K.  164,  No.  2  :  z6. 
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father  had  declined  to  hear  from  him — he  asserted  that  "  liberty  is  a 
natural  right  "  and  asked  "  why  should  I  be  deprived  of  it  ?  "  He 
began  to  feel  the  spirit  of  the  approaching  revolution  stirring  within 
him,  and  declared  that  the  times  were  changing  and  a  man  was  per- 
mitted to  be  ambitious.'  He  had  done  well  to  take  the  matter  into 
his  own  hands,  for  his  father  liad  no  intention  of  putting  an  end  to 
this  long-drawn-out  confinement.  The  marquis  had  taken  no  steps 
to  settle  Mirabeau's  debts,  continued  to  write  letters  to  St.  Mauris 
warning  him  against  his  son"  and,  in  a  letter  to  the  bailli,  outlined  his 
future  policy  ?  "  As  to  his  libertj',"  he  wrote,  "  if  the  king  releases 
him,  his  creditors  will  hold  him  in  a  less  commodious  manner." 
Mirabeau,  if  released,  might  go  to  Paris  to  aid  his  mother  in  a  law 
suit  against  her  husband  and  the  marquis  candidly  acknowledged, 
"  it  is  to  my  interest  to  keep  him  in  prison,  for  fear  that  he  will 
come  here  to  second  his  mother."  * 

Upon  the  evening  of  his  evasion,  Mirabeau  had  written  to  the 
minister  of  war,  St.  Germain,  appealing  to  him  for  protection 
against  his  father.  He  appealed  to  him  as  a  Frenchman  and  a 
subject  of  the  king.  Although  he  had  suffered  long,  he  had  suf- 
fered patiently,  for  it  was  repugnant  to  him  to  struggle  against  his 
father,  whose  great  reputation  frightened  him.  He  had,  moreover, 
hoped  for  an  improvement  in  his  lot,  but  at  the  moment  when  he 
saw  it  cruelly  aggravated,  he  withdrew  himself  from  persecution/ 

Paternal  despotism  had  induced  first  the  mental  revolt  uttered 
in  the  Esscii  sitr  le  Despotisinc  and  later  the  evasion  itself  and  the  ap- 
peal to  justice.  The  escape  of  Mirabeau  was  announced  by  St. 
Mauris,  January  2!,  1776.  His  letter  to  the  mini.ster  closed  with 
the  following  pathetic  request ;  "  Do  me  the  kindness.  Monsieur,  not 
to  send  me  any  more  prisoners,  for  by  my  faith,  I  cannot  accustom 
myself  to  being  a  jailor."  °  Until  the  latter  part  of  February',  Mira- 
beau remained  in  concealment  at  Pontarlier,  some  of  the  time  in  the 
house  of  the  royal  advocate  himself,  and  succeeded  in  frustrating 
the  efforts  of  St.  Mauris  to  seize  him.'  Meanwhile  the  Marquise  de 
Mirabeau  at  Paris  was  storming  the  ministers  with  letters  and  mc- 
moins.  and  playing  in  a  somewhat  exaggerated  manner  the  role  of 
the  unfortunate  mother.** 

This  revolt  from  parental  authority  came  at  a  time  when  the 
government  was  most  likely  to  entertain  it.  The  administration  of 
the  lettres  de  cachet  was  in  the  hands  of  the  noble  Malesherbes,  and 
efforts  were  being  made  to  reform  it.     A  commission  had  been  es- 

'  Mimoircs  de  Mirabeau,  II.  55.  ^  AN  moires  Je  Mirabeau,  II.  94. 

'I^minie,  III.  163.  'Arch.  Nat.,  K.  164,  No.  2:  26. 

»Loro4nie,  III.  163.  'Arch.  Nat.,  K.  164,  No.  2:  47. 
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tablished  for  the  examination  of  ail  cases,  and  it  was  upon  its  recom- 
mendation that  action  u'as  taken.  But  the  mimoire  sent  to  Paris  by 
Mirabeau  was  placed  by  Malesherbes  in  the  hands  of  one  of  his  col- 
leagues, the  Due  de  Nivemois,  an  intimate  friend  of  the  marquis. 

The  duke  returned  the  mimoire  with  the  comment  that  it  was 
"  well  and  maliciously  made."  He  joined  to  his  reply  a  sketch  of 
Mirabeau's.career  from  the  pen  of  the  marquis,  saying  that  "  it  could 
be  counted  upon."  "  He  wished  that  he  could  say  as  much  for  the 
other."  '  It  has  been  the  practice  of  late  years  to  follow  the  lead 
of  the  Due  de  Nivemois  and  to  discredit  all  evidence  emanating 
from  Mirabeau,  but  after  carefully  studying  the  records  I  am  con- 
vinced that  his  statements  are,  on  the  whole,  fully  as  reliable  as 
those  of  his  father.  However  well-meaning  the  D  jc  de  Nivemois 
may  have  been,  he  was  acting  in  the  interest  of  friendship  and  not 
of  justice. 

His  letter  is  one  of  the  most  significant  documents  connected 
with  this  most  significant  aiifair.  Mirabeau,  under  arrest,  confronted 
by  no  witnesses  and  unable  to  obtain  a  statement  of  the  charges 
against  him,  was  the  victim  of  his  Other's  reputation,  and  of  his 
feither's  powerful  friends.  But  he  was  not  entirely  abandoned. 
Michaud,  the  royal  advocate  at  Pontarlier,  attempted  to  reconcile 
feither  and  son.*  It  was  labor  lost.  The  marquis  declared  that  he 
washed  his  hands  of  his  son,  but  he  gave  him  the  parting  advice  to 
leave  the  country,  promising  to  send  his  pension  when  he  knew 
where  he  was.' 

Meanwhile  the  govemment  had  taken  steps  to  secure  Mirabeau, 
who  had  been  obliged  to  leave  Pontarlier  and  had  gone  to  Dijon. 
There  he  was  discovered  and  arrested.*  But  the  grand  prevbt, 
Montherot,  was  so  captivated  by  his  prisoner  that  he  allowed  him 
to  remain  some  time  under  surveillance  in  hired  lodgings.  Mira- 
beau wrote  at  once  to  his  mother  urging  her  to  plead  with  the  min- 
isters for  his  release,  and  wrote  himself  to  Malesherbes  and  St.  Ger- 
main.* Malesherbes  examined  the  affair  carefully,  corresponding 
with  the  marquis,  marquise,  St.  Mauris  and  Montherot,  and  de- 
clared, finally,  that  no  action  could  be  taken  until  the  fugitive 
returned  to  the  prison  from  which  he  had  escaped." 

The  idea  of  returning  to  Pontarlier  was  intolerable  to  Mirabeau, 

and  he  not  only  protested  vigorously  against  it  himself,'  but  enlisted 

all  the   eloquence  of  Montherot."     The  forces  against  him  were, 

'Arch.  Xat.,  K.  164,  No.  2:  31.  'Arch.  Nat.,  K.  164,  No.  2:34. 

'Arch.  Nat.,  K.  164,  No.  2:34,  35.  '.^rch.  Nat.,  K.  164,  No.  2:36. 

'Arch.  Nat.,  K.  164,  No.  2:52.  36,  53.  54. 
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however,  overwhelming,  far  his  father  had  returned  to  the  attack. 
At  the  time  of  Mirabeau's  flight,  the  marquis  evidently  intended  to 
leave  him  to  his  fate,  but  influenced  by  his  brother  and  other  rela- 
tives, he  again  changed  his  attitude  and  became  once  more  the  per- 
secutor and  prosecutor  of  the  son. 

The  6th  of  March,  1776,  a  kttrc  de  cachet  was  sent  to  Monthe- 
rot,'  instructing  him  to  transfer  Mirabcau  to  the  fortress  of  Joux. 
The  priviit  did  not  execute  the  command,  but  remonstrated  with 
Malesherbcs,^  and,  finally,  secured  the  withdrawal  of  the  order,  and 
the  substitution  of  another  confining  Mirabeau  in  the  Chateau  of 
Dijon.'  Having  added  the  commandant  of  this  fortress  to  the  list 
of  his  admirers,  Mirabeau  would  have  had  little  to  complain  of  had 
his  father  regularly  remitted  his  pension.  Small  as  the  sum  was,  it 
had  not  been  paid  for  some  time.  But  Mirabeau  was  weary  of 
prisons  and  paternal  rule,  and  demanded  of  the  government  why  he 
should  remain  longer  in  confinement.* 

In  spite  of  his  appeal,  no  reply  was  made.  The  government, 
however,  had  the  matter  under  careful  consideration.  All  the  letters 
and  mimoircs  from  father  and  son  were  laid  before  the  commission 
on  the  Icttrcs  dc  cachet,  and  one  of  the  most  interesting  documents 
that  I  encountered  in  the  Archives  Nationales  was  their  summing 
up  of  the  case.'  Certainly  the  men  upon  whom  the  Marquis  de 
Mirabeau  could  bring  so  much  pressure  to  bear  were  likely  to  do 
him  full  justice,  and  yet  I  know  of  no  more  severe  commentary 
upon  his  treatment  of  his  son  than  this  same  report. 

After  stating  carefully  the  evidence  on  both  sides,  the  commis- 
sioners concluded  that  there  were  but  two  reasons  why  Mirabeau's 
imprisonment  should  be  prolonged,  namely,  punishment  for  the 
evasion  from  Joux  and  time  for  settlement  with  his  creditors.  All 
the  other  charges  were  set  aside,  and  it  was  added  that  an  injustice 
would  be  done  if  the  imprisonment  exceeded  si.x  months.  But  the 
work  of  the  commission  came  to  naught.  A  change  of  ministers 
restored  the  old  abuses  and  Mirabeau  found  himself  once  more  at 
the  mercy  of  his  father.  Entirely  disregarding  the  decision  of  the 
commission,  the  marquis  took  steps  to  secure  the  indefinite  confine- 
ment of  his  son.  Mirabeau  was  to  be  placed  at  Doullens  in  Picardie 
under  a  commandant  notorious  for  his  severity.  The  correspond- 
ence that  took  place  between  the  marquis  and  the  commandant 
proves  conclusively  that  the  young  man  was  to  be  treated  as  a 
dangerous  criminal." 

'Arch.  Nat.,  K.  164,  No.  S:  60.  «Arch.  Nat.,  K.  164,  No.  a:  97. 
•Arch.  Nat,  K.  164,  No.  2:  67.  'Arch.  Nat.,  K.  164,  No.  2:  96. 
'Arch.  N»t.,  K.  164,  No.  2  :  69.     'Arch.  Nat.,  K.  164,  No.  2  :   106,  107,  109,  no. 
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Mirabeau,  his  mother  and  his  friends  exerted  all  their  influence 
to  prevent  the  issue  of  an  order  transferring  him  to  Doullens,  but  in 
vain.  The  30th  of  April  the  letter  was  filled  out'  The  execution 
of  it  was  delayed  on  account  of  Mirabeau's  poor  health,*  but  seeing 
the  impossibility  of  winning  his  cause  before  the  government,  and 
unwilling  to  place  himself  again  in  the  hands  of  his  father,  Mirabeau 
fled.  For  several  weeks  he  wandered  about,  hiding  from  the  police 
officers  in  the  pay  of  the  marquis,  and  in  August,  1776,  accom- 
panied by  Madame  de  Monnier,  he  made  his  escape  to  Holland. 
Once  out  of  the  country  the  pursuit  was  abandoned.  So  long  as 
there  was  no  pension  to  pay,  and  no  danger  that  Mirabeau  would 
assist  his  mother,  it  mattered  little  to  the  marquis  what  became  of 
him. 

Living  under  an  assumed  name,  Mirabeau  passed  several  months 
undisturbed  by  his  father.  During  this  time  he  had  given  offense  to 
the  marquis  by  anon>'inously  attacking  him  in  newspapers  and  in 
memmres,  written  to  aid  his  mother  in  her  law  suit,  and  when  Mira- 
beau's hiding  place  became  known  his  father  was  naturally  desirous 
of  placing  him  once  more  behind  the  prison  bars.  By  uniting  with 
the  relatives  of  Madame  de  Monnier,  who  wished  to  secure  pos- 
session of  her,  the  marquis  succeeded  in  lessening  the  expense  of 
the  undertaking,  and  in  due  time  a  police  officer  in  the  employ  of 
the  two  parties  was  on  his  way  to  Holland. 

All  difficulties  of  extradition  were  overcome,'  the  last  lettre  de 
cachet^  issued  and  Mirabeau  soon  found  himself  confined  within  a 
narrow,  dimly  lighted  cell  of  the  donjon  of  Vincennes.  His  room 
was  high  up  in  one  of  the  towers,  and  through  the  narrow,  deep, 
iron-barred  windows  nothing  but  a  bit  of  sky  was  visible.  With 
my  mind  full  of  his  sufferings  as  he  describes  them  in  his  letters,  I 
realized,  as  I  stood  within  that  small,  cold  and  dimly  lighted  room, 
the  absolute  misery-  and  wretchedness,  for  a  man  like  Mirabeau,  of 
three  years  of  confinement  in  a  place  like  that. 

But  to  grasp  fully  the  pitilessness  of  the  father,  I  would  have 
you  listen  to  the  words  with  which  he  announced  the  imprisonment 
of  his  son.  He  was  writing  to  his  brother  :  "  I  received  word  yes- 
terday that  the  rascal  has  been  seized  and  is  in  irons  ....  I 
would  have  liked,  had  it  been  possible,  to  have  sent  him  to  the 
Dutch  colonies,  for  nobody  returns  from  there  ....  As  to  his  im- 
prisonment, my  plan  is  definitely  made.     Nobody  but  myself  and 
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the  government  shall  know  where  he  is,  and,  at  my  death,  a  sealed 
letter  shall  inform  my  successpr  of  the  locality.'"  Surely  the  Roman 
father  in  the  most  unrestrained  exercise  of  his  power  was  hardly 
more  inhuman  than  that. 

It  does  not  fall  within  the  limits  of  this  paper  to  follow  Mirabeau 
through  the  years  of  his  imprisonment.  The  lettre  de  cachet  that 
placed  him  in  Vincennes  was  practically  the  last  from  which  he  suf- 
fered, and  closed  the  long  series.  As  a  fruit  of  his  bitter  experience 
he  wrote  within  the  walls  of  the  donjon  his  work  on  Lettres  de 
Cacliet  et  des  Prisons  d'Etat,  a  companion  piece  to  his  Essai  sur  le 
Despotisme.  From  this  prison,  after  more  than  three  years  of  phy- 
sical and  mental  torture,  he  went  forth  at  last  a  bitter  opponent  of 
absolutism,  to  make  war  upon  all  arbitrary  forms  of  government. 
And  when,  as  the  mcister  spirit  of  the  National  Assembly,  he  ap- 
pears tireless  in  his  efforts  to  throw  every  safeguard  around  indi- 
vidual liberty  and  to  place  every  possible  check  upon  absolutism, 
there  rises  involuntarily  before  the  mind's  eye  visions  of  If,  Joux  and 
Vincennes,  and  of  his  long  years  of  suffering  while  a  "  victim  of  the 
lettres  de  cac/iet." 

Fred  Morrow  Fling. 

'  Mimoirti  de  Mirabtau,  II.  178,  181. 


THE  PROPRIETARY  PROVINCE  AS  A  FORM  OF  COL- 
ONIAL GOVERNMENT 

II. 

Had  governmental  powers  not  accompanied  the  territorial  grants 
which  have  already  been  described,  those  grants  would  have  lain 
wholly  within  the  domain  of  private  law.  They  would  have  been 
estates  of  land,  unusually  large,  no  doubt,  but  nothing  more.  In 
cases  where  the  governmental  rights  of  proprietors  were  suspended ' 
or  resigned  into  the  hands  of  the  crown,  they  remained  thereafter 
only  private  landlords.  But  the  fact  that  rights  of  government 
were  bestowed  with  the  land  gives  to  the  regulations  concerning 
the  latter  a  significance  in  constitutional  history.  The  proprietor 
was  made  thereby  the  political  head  of  his  province.  In  fact,  the 
territory  became  a  province  by  virtue  of  the  rights  and  institutions 
of  government  existing  in  and  connected  therewith.  The  existence 
and  exercise  of  these  rights  made  the  income  from  the  land  of  the 
proxince  public  revenue.  When  that  revenue  was  expended  it  was 
a  public  expenditure.  The  bestowment  of  grants  of  land  by  the 
proprietor  not  only  carried  with  it  the  obligation  to  pay  quit-rent, 
but  to  take  to  him  the  oath  of  fidelity.  Had  it  been  possible 
for  a  territorial  nobility  to  develop  in  the  American  provinces  its 
creation  would  have  shown  here,  as  in  Europe,  how  the  granting  of 
land  could  have  been  utilized  as  a  means  of  strengthening  the  gov- 
ernment and  checking  the  growth  of  democracy. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  corporation  as  a  form  of  colonial  govern- 
ment it  was  necessary  to  dwell  first  and  chiefly  on  the  legislature. 
The  general  court  was  the  central  feature  of  that  organism,  for  in 
that  the  freemen,  who  were  the  grantees  of  power,  found  their 
embodiment.  But  with  the  proprietary  province  the  case  is  different. 
The  king  established  that  by  delegating  to  the  proprietor  the  right 
to  exercise  certain  functions  of  the  prerogative  within  the  pro\ince. 
It  is  true  that  the  proprietary-  charters  contained  more  hints  con- 
cerning the  form  of  government  which  should  obtain  in  the  province 

>  The  goremmental  rights  of  Baltimore  were  suspended  in  1690  and  so  remained 
till  1715.  Those  of  Penn  were  in  suspension  during  the  years  1693  and  1694.  The 
New  Jersey  proprietors  seem  never  to  have  been  in  undisputed  possession  of  rights  of 
government.  After  such  rights  as  they  claimed  were  in  1 702  surrendered  to  the  crown 
they  remained  formally  as  well  as  really  private  landlords. 
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than  did  the  charters  of  coqDorations.  but  they  were  only  hints. 
The  existence  of  an  assembly,  and  hence  the  enjoyment  of  political 
rights  by  the  colonists,  was  not  in  any  of  the  charters  guaranteed 
in  specific  and  mandatory  terms  ;  in  one,  that  of  New  York,  it  was 
not  mentioned.  The  powers  which  were  definitely  bestowed  were 
executive  in  character,  the  ordinance  power,  the  power  to  appoint 
all  officers,  to  establish  courts,  to  punish  and  pardon,  to  organize 
a  military  force  and  defend  the  province,  to  bestow  titles  of  honor, 
to  found  churches  and  present  to  livings.  These  made  the  pro- 
prietor the  executix-e  of  the  province  and  for  the  most  part  left  it  to 
him  to  determine  how  and  in  what  forms  the  governmental  powers 
which  he  had  received  should  be  exercised.  That  he  did  this  alone, 
without  advice,  or  apart  from  the  social  and  political  conditions  of 
the  problem,  is  not  claimed.  That  in  none  of  the  provinces,  save 
New  York,  was  there  or  could  there  have  been  much  delay  in  call- 
ing an  assembly,  is  true.  But  in  all  cases  the  assembly  was  called 
by  the  proprietor,  and  without  such  action  of  his  it  could  not 
legally  meet.  What  control  he  had  over  its  organization  and  work, 
when  once  in  e.vistence,  will  appear  in  the  sequel.  The  fact  here 
insisted  upon  i.s  that  the  bestowment  of  power  upon  an  individual 
instead  of  a  corporation  assembled  in  general  court,  and  its  trans- 
mission through  him  to  the  colonists,  made  the  executive,  instead 
of  the  legislature,  the  centre  from  and  around  which  development 
in  the  province  chiefly  occurred.  It  gave  to  the  proprietor  an  im- 
portance, esfKcially  at  the  outset,  which  was  analogous  to  that 
enjoyed  by  the  general  court  in  the  corporate  colony.  It  made 
him  in  a  derived  and  inferior  sense  the  source,  within  the  province, 
of  office  and  honor,  the  fountain  of  justice,  the  commJmdcr  of  the 
militar}%  the  recipient  of  the  provincial  revenue,  the  constituent 
part  of  the  legislature.  These  were  the  jura  regalia  of  the  pro- 
prietor, which  made  his  position  that  of  a  count  palatine.  They 
were  in  kind  the  powers  of  the  English  monarch,  and,  when  used 
according  to  the  precedents  of  the  county  palatine,  made  the  prov- 
ince monarchical  in  form. 

Of  the  proprietar)-  provinces  which  obtained  permanent  form 
and  development,  Maryland  was  founded  prior  to  the'  Restoration, 
while  all  the  rest  were  established  subsequent  to  that  event.  The 
Calverts  and  the  Duke  of  York  were  the  only  pro[)rictors  who  did 
not  issue  elaborate  concessions  as  to  government.  As  we  have 
seen,  they  all  published  the  terms  on  which  they  would  grant  land ; 
the  Carolina  and  New  Jersey  proprietors  and  Pcnn  made  similar 
announcement  of  the  conditions  under  which  government  should  be 
administered.    With  one  exception, — the  Fundamental  Constitutions 
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of  Shaftesbury  and  Locke, — these  documents  have  a  decidedly 
modem  form  and  purport.  They  were  apparently  issued  for  the 
purpose  of  attracting  settlers,  and  may  have  contained  features 
which  were  suggested  by  those  who  expected  to  live  as  colonists 
under  them.  They  approach  as  near  formal  compacts  as  is  possi- 
ble in  the  case  of  documents  within  the  domain  of  public  law. 
One  cannot  imagine  a  medieval  count  palatine  issuing  to  his  vassals 
such  grants  as  these.  In  them  the  organs  of  the  government 
which  it  was  proposed  to  establish,  and  their  powers,  were  described, 
in  some  cases  very  minutely,  while  provisions  for  amendment  were 
included.  They  were  in  fact  octroi  constitutions,  and  were  issued  as 
an  expression  of  the  will  of  the  proprietor,  but  also  with  a  view  to 
the  interests  and  demands  of  those  who,  under  new  and  strange 
conditions,  were  to  inhabit  the  provinces.  In  these  constitutions 
then  we  note  the  first  significant  innovation  in  matters  of  govern- 
ment which  occurred  when  the  palatinates  were  reproduced  in  the 
American  colonies.  The  Calverts  and  the  Duke  of  York  by  re- 
fraining from  their  issue  kept  more  strictly  in  the  line  of  precedent, 
and  on  that  account,  for  a  time  at  least,  they  were  able  better  to 
control  the  dispensing  and  the  exercise  of  political  power.  They 
conceded  less  at  the  outset  than  did  the  proprietors  of  Carolina, 
New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania. 

As  the  proprietors  themselves  were  the  most  important  agents 
in  these  initial  transactions,  their  views  and  habits  must  be  taken 
into  account  in  judging  the  events  themselves.  A  study  of  the 
documents  reveals  the  fact  that  the  affairs,  particularly  of  Mary- 
land and  New  York,  were  guided  by  men  whose  minds  were  trained 
in  the  law  and  traditions  of  English  administration.  The  proprie- 
tors of  these  provinces  were  men  of  this  class.  Hence  with  them 
there  was  an  adherence  to  legal  forms,  a  steadiness  and  precision 
in  the  conduct  of  business,  which  the  records  of  the  other  proprie- 
tary provinces  do  not  reveal.  The  Baltimore  family,  while  in  con- 
trol, seems  to  have  devoted  its  attention  more  carefully  and  con- 
tinuously to  the  administration  of  its  province  than  did  any  of  the 
other  proprietary  grantees.  The  attention  of  the  leading  Carolina 
proprietors  was  diverted  from  their  colonial  Interests  by  cares  of 
state,  while,  especially  after  the  death  of  Shaftesbury,  the  fact  that 
there  were  eight  of  them  instead  of  one  detracted  greatly  from  their 
efficiency.  But  they  had  no  ideals  which  were  inconsistent  with 
the  traditional  monarchical  system  as  reproduced  in  the  province. 
The  same  cannot  be  said  of  Penn  and  of  the  members  of  the  pro- 
prietary' boards  of  ICast  and  West  Jersey.  Pcnn  was  not  a  lawyer, 
neither  was  he  a  specially  able  administrator.     The  proprietors  of 
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the  Jerseys,  particularly  of  West  Jersey,  became  very  numerous, 
and  many  of  them  settled  in  their  provinces.  There,  as  in  Penn- 
sylvania, Quakerism  and  various  other  forms  of  religious  dissent 
entered  as  elements  which  strengthened  democratic  tendencies 
among  the  people.  Dissenters  were  also  numerous  in  the  Caro- 
linas,  and  at  one  time  Puritans  made  considerable  trouble  for  Balti- 
more. But  in  Pennsylvania  the  first  proprietor  was  himself  a 
Quaker ;  the  entire  board  of  West  Jersey  was  of  that  persuasion, 
while  the  sect  was  strongly  represented  among  the  grantees  of  East 
Jersey.  The  social  position,  the  training,  the  spirit,  the  religious 
beliefs  of  the  Quaker  did  not  conspicuously  fit  him  for  maintaining 
the  traditional  forms  of  provincial  government.  When  he  became 
a  proprietor  there  was  likelihood  that  the  provincial  system  would 
be  modified  at  its  very  source  ;  that  institutions  would  be  thrown, 
as  it  were,  into  solution,  and  seem  more  ready  than  elsewhere  to 
assume  the  democratic  form.  In  the  Quaker  provinces  proprietors 
and  people  more  nearly  agreed  in  their  ideals  than  they  did  else- 
where. Penn,  to  his  cost,  relied  more  on  personal  influence  than 
he  did  on  institutions  as  a  means  of  retaining  control  over  his 
province.  In  the  Jerseys,  moreover,  the  difficulties  of  maintaining 
the  proprietary  system  were  vastly  increased  by  the  number  of 
proprietors  and  by  the  doubt  which  hung  over  their  claim  to  gov- 
ernmental power.  Their  history-  shows  how  it  was  possible  by 
weakening  and  obscuring  the  executive  to  change  this  form  of  gov- 
ernment into  that  of  the  commonwealth.  Thus  it  appears  that  in 
the  domain  of  government  the  proprietary  provinces  had  each  its 
individuality,  and  that  this  was  in  part  due  to  the  character  and 
position  of  the  proprietor.  It  is  believed  that  Maryland  approaches 
the  nearest  of  all  to  the  model,  and  so  its  history  may  chiefly  be 
relied  upon  to  illustrate  the  features  of  the  system. 

The  effective  exercise  of  governmental  power  by  the  proprietor 
began  with  the  appointment  of  the  governor.  It  was  mainly  through 
this  official  that  the  powers  of  the  proprietor  were  exercised  in  the 
province.  He  was  the  proprietor's  commissioner,  or,  to  use  a  term 
of  private  law,  his  agent,  for  all  purposes  of  government.  -Power 
was  transmitted  to  him  by  a  commission,  and  he  was  guided  in  the 
use  of  it  by  instructions.  Instructions  might  be  given  him  at  the 
time  of  his  appointment,  or  also  at  any  later  period.  The  letters 
written  by  the  proprietor  to  his  governor  were  of  the  nature,  though 
not  in  the  form,  of  instructions.  The  governor  in  return  was  ex- 
pected to  report  his  doings  to  his  superior  and  keep  him  informed 
concerning  affairs  in  the  province.  The  governor,  like  all  other 
officials,  held  office  at  the  proprietor's  pleasure,  and  was  in  no  re- 
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spect  legally  independent  of  him.  There  wjis  no  department  or 
phase  of  his  activity  wherein  he  was  not  legally  subject  to  the  con- 
trol of  the  proprietor,  though  at  the  same  time  it  is  true  that  such 
control  was  often  loosely  exercised.  In  order  then  to  the  existence 
of  proprietary  government  it  was  not  necessary  that  the  proprietor 
should  reside  in  the  province.  Wherever  the  governor  wjis,  there 
was  the  proprietor.  The  governor  brought  the  proprietor  into  the 
province,  for  every  public  act  of  the  governor,  if  legally  performed, 
was  done  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  his  superior.  Any- 
thing which  the  proprietor  could  lawfully  do  he  could  require  his 
governor  to  do,  and  at  the  outset  the  proprietor  was  limited  only 
by  the  very  general,  though  in  the  sphere  of  private  rights,  the 
comprehensive,  terms  of  his  charter.  In  the  provincial  system 
then  provision  was  made  for  instructions  before  it  was  made  for 
legislation,  and  it  was  only  through  instructions  that  legislation 
could  legally  begin  and  be  continued.  Instructions  were  as  normal 
and  regular  a  part  of  the  system  as  was  law-making.  Not  only 
were  they  sent  to  the  governor,  but,  when  necessary,  to  all  other 
officials  appointed  by  the  proprietor.  Any  official  in  the  province 
might  send  them  to  his  subordinate.' 

That  this  is  a  true  account  of  the  legal  relations  existing  be- 
tween the  governor  and  the  proprietor  might  be  proved  by  citations 
at  great  length  from  the  records  of  all  the  provinces.  The  first 
governors  of  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  were  appointed  before  any 
of  the  colonists  left  England,''  and  Lord  Baltimore  then  gave  to  his 
appointee  full  instructions  concerning  the  voyage  and  the  making 
of  the  first  settlement.  Wc  know  that  in  1664'  a  commission  and 
instructions  were  sent  to  William  Drummond,  the  first  governor  of 
Albemarle  County,  in  Carolina,  though  the  documents  have  been 
lost.  The  commission  of  Sir  John  Yeamans,  the  first  governor  of 
Clarendon  county,  is  extant.*  It  is  accompanied  by  instructions 
concerning  the  granting  of  land,  in  which  it  is  specified  that  the 
powers  should  be  exercised  in  the  name  of  the  proprietor  and  ac- 
cording to  conditions  and  instructions  proceeding  from  him.  The 
instructions  sent  to  the  governors  of  the  proprietary  provinces  are 
not  so  voluminous  as  those  sent  by  the  crown  to  its  governors ; 
they  are  also  less  comprehensive  and  much  less  exact  in  form.  The 
usage  of  no  two  provinces  was  the  same  and  in  the  same  province 
it  varied  from  time  to  time.  The  instructions  issued  by  the  Caro- 
lina proprietors  were  usually  brief,  but  those  sent  in  1691  to  Philip 

^  MJ.  Arch.,  Council,  1636  to  1667,  pp.  I41,  149,  161. 
^Calvert  Papers,  I.  131.     Hazard,  Annals  of  rcnnsykania,  503. 
'i\'.  C.  Rci-s.,  I.  93. 
Mbid,,  97,  95. 
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Ludwdl'  were  so  full  as  to  remind  one  of  those  emanating  from  the 
crown.  Section  41  of  these  ran  as  follows  :  "  In  all  other  matters 
not  limited  or  provided  for  by  these  our  Instructions  you  our  s"* 
Governor  are  by  and  with  the  consent  of  any  three  or  more  of  our 
Deputys  to  make  such  Orders  from  time  to  time  for  the  peace  and 
safety  of  the  Government  there  as  to  you  shall  seem  necessary  and 
wee  ourselves  have  power  to  do  by  virtue  of  our  Charter  from  the 
Crown,  w*  orders  you  are  forthwith  to  transmit  to  us  with  yo'  rea- 
sons for  the  making  of  them,  w'^''  orders  are  to  be  in  force  untill  wee 
shall  under  the  hand  and  scale  of  the  Palatine  and  three  more  of 
the  Lords  Prop"^'"  otherwise  direct  and  no  longer."  The  rule,  of 
general  application,  that  instructions  once  issued  should  bind  all 
succeeding  governors  til!  revoked,  was  stated  in  the  next  clause : 
"  These  Instructions  shall  be  tlie  Rules  for  proceedeings  for  any  suc- 
ceeding Governor  as  well  as  yorself  and  be  put  in  Execution  by 
him  until  wee  shcdl  otherwayse  direct."  In  the  early  history  of  their 
.province  the  Calverts  do  not  seem  to  have  issued  instructions  so 
regularly  as  did  the  Carolina  proprietors,  or,  at  least,  if  they  did  so, 
the  documents  have  not  been  preserved.  Rut  as  members  of  the 
proprietor's  family  often  acted  as  governors,  it  may  be  believed  that 
directions  were  given  by  letter  when  elsewhere  they  would  assume 
formal  shape.  But  examples  of  early  instructions  in  Marj'land  his- 
tory have  been  preserved,'  and  after  1660  the  number  which  appear 
in  the  records  increases.  Though  in  Mar\-land  as  in  other  propri- 
etary provinces,  more  attention  was  paid  in  the  instructions  to  terri- 
torial than  to  governmental  affairs,  there  was  no  sphere  of  gov- 
ernment which  they  did  not  or  might  not  touch.  They  dealt  in 
particular  with  the  calling  of  assemblies  and  with  the  right  of 
both  governor  and  proprietor  to  assent  to  laws.  The  history  of  this 
feature  of  Pennsylvania  government  reveals  nothing  essentially 
different  from  what  existed  in  the  other  provinces.' 

So  far  as  Maryland  is  concerned,  reference  to  the  official  oath 
will  furnish  additional  evidence  that  the  relation  between  the  pro- 
prietor and  the  governor  was  such  as  has  been  indicated.  The  oath 
taken  in  1648*  bound  the  appointee  to  defend  and  maintain  the 
jurisdiction  and  seigniory  of  the  proprietor  to  the  utmost  of  his 
power,  and  never  to  "  accept  of  nor  execute  any  Place,  Office  or 
Employment  within  the  said  Province  Concerning  or  relating  to  the 

'iV.  C.  Rea.,  I.  373. 

*Afii.  Are/lives,  Council,  1636  to  1667,  pp.  51.  99,  135,  139,  324,  329,  335,  385  ; 
AssemWy,  1637  to  1664,  p.  321  ;  Council,  1667  to  1688,  pp.  54,  63,  94. 

'  See  Shepherd ,  History  of  Proprietary  CovtrHment  in  Pcnnsyhania,  Columbia 
University  Studies,  VI.  474,  et  stq. 

^Archives,  Council,  1636  to  1667,  p.  209. 
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Government  of  the  said  Prov*  from  any  Person  or  Authority  but  by 
from  or  under  a  lawful  Authority  derived  or  to  be  derived  from  time 
to  time  under  the  hand  and  seal  at  arms  of  his  said  Lordship  or  his 
heirs  and  assigns."  The  oath  of  1669*  was  drawn  in  the  same 
terms.  The  commissions  issued  by  the  Carolina  proprietors  and  by 
those  of  New  Jersey  required  official  oaths,  but  the  forms  used  are 
not  now  accessible.  It  is  possible  also  that  they  were  not  regularly 
administered,  especially  during  the  periods  of  confusion  through 
which  those  provinces  passed.  The  accessible  documents  relating 
to  Pennsylvania  also  furnish  no  example  of  the  official  oath  or  affir- 
mation of  a  governor. 

The  position  of  the  governor  will  be  made  still  clearer,  if  we 
note  the  powers  which  were  conferred  upon  him.  These  are  more 
fully  expressed  in  Maryland  documents  than  elsewhere.  In  the 
first  extant  commission  of  Leonard  Calvert,  that  of  April  15,  1637, 
we  find  them  stated  at  length.*  The  military  element  in  the  office 
was  placed  first.  The  governor  was  made  lieutenant-general. 
This  is  the  title  by  which  in  early  times  he  was  most  often  desig- 
nated in  the  official  documents  both  of  Maryland  and  Carolina.  He 
was  also  admiral,  and  by  virtue  of  these  powers  was  organizer  and 
commander  of  the  forces  of  the  province  both  by  land  and  sea  for 
purposes  of  defense.  Among  the  civil  powers  of  the  governor,  that 
of  chancellor  ranked  first.  By  virtue  of  this  he  was  keeper  of  the 
seal  and  issued  all  grants  both  of  land  and  office,  licenses,  writs  of 
election,  judicial  writs,  proclamations.  As  chancellor  also  he  was 
provincial  judge  in  equity,  and  in  this  capacity  sat  with  the  council. 
The  appointing  power  was  closely  connected  with  the  office  of 
chancellor.  The  governor  was  also  chief  justice  and  chief  magis- 
trate. The  first  of  these  titles  shows  that  he  was  the  common-law 
judge  in  the  province,  exercising  the  combined  powers  of  the  King's 
Bench,  Common  Pleas  and  Exchequer.  He  was  expressly  em- 
powered to  hear,  pronounce  judgment,  and  award  execution  upon 
all  causes  criminal  and  civil,  and  to  do  it  as  authoritatively  as  if 
the  proprietor  were  present.  When  life,  member  or  freehold  were 
involved  the  councillors  should  sit  as  judges  with  him.  The  title 
of  chief  magistrate  referred  apparently  to  the  functions  of  the  gov- 
ernor as  conservator  of  the  peace  and  general  executive  of  the 
province.  From  him  acting  in  these  capacities  proceeded  the  power 
of  arresting,  detaining  and  binding  over  offenders,  which  in  the 

^Archives,  Council,  1667  to  1688,  p.  39. 

*  Archives y  Council,  1636  to  1667,  p.  49.  This  was  really  an  ordinance  of  govern- 
ment, for  it  contained  commissions  for  governor,  council  and  secretar)',  as  well  as  direc- 
tions for  calling  an  assembly.  I^ter  commissions  were  an  expansion  and  differentiation 
of  this. 
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localities  was  exercised  by  constables,  sheriffs  and  justices  of  the 
peace,  and  the  power  to  issue  and  execute  ordinances,  pardon 
criminals,  establish  ports,  harbors,  markets  and  fairs,  to  care  for 
the  interests  of  the  province  and  control  its  administration  in  gen- 
eral, supplementing  in  all  needful  ways  the  work  done  under  the 
other  functions,  so  as  to  make  a  rounded  whole.  By  virtue  of  his 
power  as  chief  magistrate  the  governor  also  became  the  constituent 
part  of  the  legislature.  It  follo%vs  from  this  that  within  the  province 
the  governor  was  the  centre  from  which  proceeded  all  militar)', 
judicial  and  administrative  functions,  and  also  to  a  large  extent 
legislative  activitj-.  From  no  measure  of  importance,  even  in  the 
ecclesiastical  sphere,  was  his  hand  or  influence  absent.  AH  this  the 
governor  did  as  the  commissioner  atid  representative  of  the  pro- 
prietor in  the  province.  His  official  status  was  derived  not  from 
the  province  but  from  the  proprietor.  He  was  head  of  the  province 
by  virtue  of  his  being  intermediary  between  it  and  the  proprietor. 
What  the  documents  show  to  have  been  his  position  in  Marj'land, 
they  also  show,  though  somewhat  less  elaborately,  to  have  been 
his  place  in  the  other  proprietary  provinces. 

But  at  the  same  time  that  the  office  of  governor  was  created, 
provision  was  made  in  the  proprietary  commissions  and  concessions 
for  a  council,  which  should  stand  toward  the  executive  in  a  relation 
analogous  to  that  occupied  by  the  privy  council  toward  the  king  in 
England.  By  the  commission  of  1637  the  governor  of  Maryland 
was  commanded  to  advise  with  it  "  as  he  Shall  See  cause  upon  all 
occations  concerning  the  good  of  our  Said  Province  and  of  the 
people  there."  That  it  was  associated  with  the  governor  in  the 
discharge  of  the  highest  judicial  functions,  we  have  seen.  The 
councillor's  oath,  like  that  of  the  governor,  bound  him  to  bear  true 
faith  to  the  proprietor  and  defend  his  rights,  maintain  the  peace  and 
welfare  of  the  people,  assist  in  the  administration  of  justice,  give 
good  advice  to  the  proprietor  and  his  governor,  and  keep  secret  the 
affairs  of  state.'  According  to  this  oath  then  the  council  was  a 
branch  of  the  executive,  and  as  such  was  under  obligation  to  uphold 
the  rights  of  the  proprietor.  In  1642  the  council  received  for  the  first 
time  a  commission  distinct  from  that  of  the  governor.'  In  this  it  was 
called  "  o' privie  Councell  within  o'  said  Province  of  Marj'Iand," 
and  its  members  were  empowered  to  meet  with  the  governor  when 
and  where  he  should  direct,  "to  treate,  consult,  deliberate  and  ad- 
vise of  all  matters,  courses  and  things  w'*"  shall  be  discovered  unto 

^Archives,  Assembly,  1637  to  1664,  p.  44;  Council,  1636  to  1667,  p.  85. 
*  Archives,  Council,  1636  to  1667,  p.  1 14.     Substantially  the  same  language  was 
used  to  the  commission  of  1644  ;  ibid. ,  157,  159. 
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you  or  brought  before  you,  as  well  concerning  the  quiet  govmt  and 
regulating  the  people  there,  as  for  the  good  and  safety  of  o"^  said 
Province  of  Maryland."  The  peculiar  function  of  the  council  then 
was  to  advise  the  governor  and  through  him  the  proprietor,  and  in 
the  provinces  it  was  generally  true  that  without  that  advice  the 
executive  should  not  act.  The  judicial  powers  of  .the  council  were 
also  discharged  in  connection  with  the  governor  and  were  provided 
for  in  his  commission.  One  would  thus  infer  that  as  the  council 
could  not  perform  an  executive  act  apart  from  the  governor  or  an 
official  representing  him,  so  the  councillors  possessed  of  themselves 
no  judicial  status  above  that  of  justices  of  the  peace  in  tl^eir  locali- 
ties.' And  yet  the  council  very  greatly  increased  the  strength  of 
the  executive  because  of  the  political  and  social  influence  which  it 
contributed,  while  its  utilization  as  a  part  of  the  legislature  was  of 
still  greater  advantage.  Through  it  the  influence  of  the  appointing 
power  was  made  much  more  effective  than  it  could  have  been,  if 
the  governor  had  been  left  unsupported.  The  Carolina  proprietors 
and  Berkeley  and  Carteret  in  New  Jersey  availed  themselves  of  this 
support,  but  Penn,  until  1701,  neglected  it,  and  made  express  pro- 
vision instead  for  an  eledive  council.*  His  experience  with  this  will 
appear  in  the  sequel,  but  it  was  apparently  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
convince  even  the  Quaker  proprietor  that  an  appointive  council  was 
a  necessary  part  of  the  provincial  system.  However,  when  he  se- 
cured it  in  permanent  form,  it  was  shorn  of  its  direct  legislative 
power. 

The  governor  and  council  constituted  the  most  important  part 
of  the  official  system  of  the  province.  The  custom  of  accumula- 
ting offices  in  the  hands  of  councillors,  or,  to  state  it  otherwise,  of 
admitting  officials  to  the  council,  tended  greatly  to  concentrate 
power  in  their  hands.  The  other  officials  whom  the  proprietor  di- 
rectly appointed  were  usually  the  secretary,  surveyor-general  and 
receiver-general.'  In  Carolina,  after  the  attempt  to  procure  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  Fundamental  Constitutions  began,  each  proprietor 
was  expected  to  appoint  a  deputy  to  reside  in  the  province  and  rep- 
resent him  there.     These  became  a  part  of  the  council.     In  that 

'^Archives,  Council,  1636  to  1667,  p.  159.  They  are  in  this  commission  called  con- 
servators of  the  peace,  with  authority  individually  or  collectively  to  arrest,  detain  and 
bind  over ;  but  when  the  lime  for  trial  came  the  governor  must  be  associated  with  them. 

'A  provision  for  an  elective  council  also  appears  in  the  Gjncessions  of  West  Jersey, 
which  are  said  to  have  been  drawn  by  Penn.  Clarkson,  Life  of  Penn,  69;  A'.  J.  Archives, 
I.  265. 

*N.  C.  Recs.,  I.  50,  72,  73,  79,  165,  211,  240.  MJ.  Archives,  Council,  1636  to 
1667,  pp.  53,  loi,  116,  158,  217,  219;  Council,  1667  to  1688,  pp.  71,  94.  Hazard, 
Annals  of  Pennsylvania,  p.  555.  Pa.  Col.  Pecs.,  II.  61.  Penn  and  Logan  Corre- 
spondence, I.  liii.     A'.  J.  Archives,  I.  26,  376,  378. 
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document  too  provision  was  made  for  a  large  number  of  commis- 
sioners wiio  were  to  be  members  of  the  various  courts  and  whom 
the  proprietors  were  to  select.  In  1643  Lord  Baltimore  appointed 
commissioners  of  the  trcasurj'.' 

The  other  general  administrative  and  judicial  officers  of  the  prov- 
ince, together  with  the  local  officers,  appear  in  Maryland,  Carolina, 
East  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  to  have  been  appointed  by  the  gover- 
nor. This  must  be  qualified  by  the  statement  that  the  more  im- 
portant officials  had  the  right  to  appoint  deputies.  In  Maryland 
blank  commissions'*  seem  to  have  been  sent  over  to  be  used  in  the 
appointment  of  sherifls,  justices  of  the  peace,  commanders  of  Kent 
Island  or  of  the  counties,  constables,  coroners,  and  in  the  early 
time  for  military  officers.  These  were  issued  and  countersigned  by 
the  governor.  In  later  times  military  officers  seem  to  have  been 
commissioned  directly  by  the  governor.'  The  governor,  however, 
was  authorized,  when  occasion  demanded,  to  appoint  any  civil  or 
military  officer  and  also  to  suspend  officials  and  appoint  their  suc- 
cessors.' Over  the  selection  of  all  officials  he  had  great  influence, 
for  the  proprietor  had  to  rely  largely  upon  him  to  suggest  the  names 
of  suitable  candidates. 

In  1663  the  Carolina  proprietors,  influenced  it  would  seem  by 
the  arguments  of  the  New  Mnglanders  and  of  adventurers  from  the 
Barbadoes  who  were  petitioning  for  a  grant  at  Cape  Fear,  proposed 
that  the  settlers  should  jiresent  a  list  of  double  the  number  of  names 
required,  from  which  the  gov^ernor  and  councillors  should  be  se- 
lected ;  also  that  the  governor's  term  of  office  should  be  three 
years.'  Rut  this  did  not  become  a  permanent  feature  of  the  Caro- 
lina system.  The  concessions  of  1665  provided  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  lieutenant-general  by  the  proprietors.  Both  governor 
and  councillors,  moreover,  held  during  the  pleasure  of  the  pro- 
prietors, while  the  latter  expressly  reserved  the  appointment  of  the 
secretarj-  and  surveyor-general.*  The  Fundamental  Constitutions, 
had  it  been  possible  fully  to  execute  them,  would  have  necessitated 
a  great  extension  of  the  official  system  and  would  have  strength- 
ened proprietary  control   over  it.     To  Governor  Ludwell   in    1691 

^Archives,  Council,  1636  to  1667,  p.  I40. 

•Ibid.,  pp.  61,  62,  70,  So,  88,  90,  96,  451,  534,  539;  Council,  1667  to  1688,  pp. 
14,  26,  27,  ^T„  52,  567. 

^Archives,  Council,  1636  to  1667,  pp.  75,  86,  102,  loj,  117,  118,  124,  528 ;  Coun- 
cil, •1667  to  1688,  pp.  10,  12,  13,  113,  120. 

^Archives,  Council,  1667  to  l6S8,  pp.  80,  85.  109,  1 17.  The  commission  issued  to 
Philip  Calvert  in  1660  empowered  him  to  appoint,  temporarily,  councillors,  a  secretary 
and  a  receiver-general.     Arc/i.,  Council,  1636  lo  1667,  p.  391. 

»A'.  C  Ktci.,  I.  36,  41,  44,  IS4,  156. 

•Ibid.,  pp.  79,  85,  97. 
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not  only  was  authority  given  to  fill  certain  specified  offices,  but  to 
appoint  all  other  officials  deemed  necessary  for  the  administration 
of  the  government,  but  for  whom  no  provision  had  been  made  by 
the  proprietors  or  commissions  already  issued.'  That  the  tenure  of 
office  in  North  Carolina  remained  unchanged  till  the  close  of  the 
proprietary  can  be  shown  from  published  documents,'  and  if  the 
manuscript  records  of  South  Carolina  are  ever  printed  much  more 
abundant  evidence  to  the  same  effect  may  be  expected. 

That  in  New  York  during  the  proprietary  period  the  officials 
were  wholly  appointive  and  were  exclusively  controlled  by  the  pro- 
prietor and  those  who  exercised  the  appointing  power  under  him,  is 
susceptible  not  ov\y  of  documentary  proof,  but  it  follows  from  the 
fact  that  no  assembly  existed  in  that  province  till  near  the  close  of 
its  proprietary  period,  and  the  few  measures  which  it  passed  aflfected 
the  official  system  in  no  important  respect. 

But  we  find  in  Pennsylvania,  especially  during  the  earlier  period 
of  its  existence,  the  system  in  vogue  of  filling  offices  by  that  combi- 
nation of  election  and  appointment  which  the  Carolina  proprietors 
seem  at  the  outset  to  have  been  tempted  to  adopt.  In  his  first 
Frame  of  Government,  which  was  issued  in  1682,  Penn  dieclared 
that,  as  the  affairs  of  the  province  must  be  quickly  ordered  and 
settled,  he  would  appoint  judges,  treasurers,  masters  of  the  rolls, 
sheriffs,  justices  of  the  peace  and  coroners,  to  hold  during  good  be- 
havior. But  the  method  of  filling  these  offices  for  which  provision 
was  made,  both  in  the  first  Frame  and  in  the  one  issued  the  next 
year,  was  this,  that  the  council  should  present  double  the  number 
necessary  to  fill  the  higher  offices,  and  the  assembly  in  the  same 
proportion  for  the  lower  offices,  and  from  these  lists  the 
governor  should  appoint  the  proper  number  in  each  case.' 
Offices  seem  to  have  been  filled  in  this  way,  save  during  the  in- 
terruption occasioned  by  Fletcher's  governorship,  till  1700  and 
1 70 1.  Then  judges  and  justices  of  the  peace  became  by  law 
directly  appointive,  and  if  we  are  to  trust  the  implication  of  the 
Charter  of  Privileges,  only  sheriffs,  coroners  and  county  clerks 
continued  to  be  chosen  according  to  the  old  method,  and  that  for 
short  terms.*     In  West  Jersey  the  provincial  system  was,  in  regard 

'  N.  C.  Xea.,  I.    376. 

«Ibid.,  705,  II.  9,  33,  129,  17s,  217,  249,  264,  489,  497,  503,  515,  569,  606, 
607. 

^  Pa.  Col.  Recs ,  I.  35,  45.  This  method  of  filling  oflSces  was  in  use  among  the 
Dutch,  and  had  been  employed  in  New  Netherland.  It  has  also  been  shown  that  it  was 
discussed  between  Penn  and  his  advisers  when  he  was  preparing  the  first  Frame  of  Gov- 
ernment. Shepherd,  History  of  Proprietary  Goi'trnmcnt  in  Pemiiylvania,  p.  228, 
tt  seq.  But  no  conclusive  evidence,  to  my  knowledge,  has  yet  come  to  light  to  show  that 
Penn  and  his  friends  got  this  suggestion  from  the  Dutch. 

*Ci)/.  Recs.,  II.  58,  232.     Statutes  at  Large  of  Pa.,  II.  134,  148. 
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to  tenure  of  office,  much  more  seriously  modified  than  it  was  in 
Pennsylvania.  There,  according  to  the  Concessions  of  1677,  not 
only  was  the  legislature  given  the  power  to  choose  the  council- 
men  who  should  administer  the  affairs  of  govemment  when  the 
assembly  was  not  in  session,  but  also  the  commissioners  of  public 
seals,  treasurers,  chief  justices  and  collectors.'  Justices  of  the 
{jeace  and  constables  were  to  be  chosen  by  the  people,  presumably 
in  the  localities.  In  November,  16S1,  it  was  enacted  as  a  "funda- 
mental "  by  the  legislature  of  West  Jersey  that  all  officers  of  state 
or  trust  in  the  province  should  be  nominated  and  elected  by  the 
general  assembly  or  under  its  regulations,  and  that  these  officers 
should  be  accountable  to  the  assembly  or  to  such  as  it  should  ap- 
point." The  acceptance  of  this  and  of  several  other  "  fundamentals  " 
was  made  the  condition  of  the  recognition  by  the  assembly  of 
Samuel  Jennings,  the  appointee  of  the  proprietor  Edward  Byllingc, 
as  deputy-governor.  In  1683  Jennings  was  actually  elected  gov- 
ernor,' though  in  the  Concessions  there  was  no  provision  that  he 
should  either  be  recognized  or  elected.  The  records  show  that  as 
long  as  proprietary  govemment  lasted  in  West  Jersey  the  general 
assembly  continued  to  elect  nearly  all  of  the  officials  of  the  prov- 
ince— the  councillors,  commissioners  for  dividing  and  regulating 
land,  commissioners  for  buying  land  of  the  Indians  and  .selling  the 
same  to  discharge  the  public  debts,  clerk  and  recorder,  surveyor, 
high  sheriffs,  constables  for  the  respective  tenths.'  In  1683,  after 
the  East  Jersey  proprietors  had  reached  the  number  of  twenty-four, 
a  "fundamental  constitution"  was  issued  for  that  province,  which 
provided  that  many  of  the  officials,  both  of  the  province  and  of  the 
localities,  should  be  elected.'*  But  this  "  constitution  "  never  went 
into  effect, °  and  therefore  in  East  Jersey  the  system  of  appointment 
which  had  been  established  by  the  first  proprietors  remained  sub- 
stantially unchanged.  In  that  province,  unhke  West  Jersey,  the 
resident  proprietors  never  became  so  numerous  as  to  constitute 
even  appro.ximately  a  majority  of  the  voters,  and  hence,  even  had 
it  been  desired,  the  democratizing  of  the  province  was  a  task  of 
much  greater  difficulty. 

By  showing  thus  that  the  proprietor  was  the  immediate  source 
of  office  in  his  province,  and  that  by  instructions  and  the  oath  he 

'  N.  J.  Are/lives,  I.  243,  265,  266. 

'  Learning  and  .S])icer,  Grants  anti  Concessions,  424. 

•  Gordon,  History  of  Ncn  Jersey,  43.     Mulford,   History  of  New  Jersey,  243.  244. 

*  Grants  and  Concessions,  457,  467,  491,  536,  544,  569,  579.  Election  was  the 
regular  business  of  the  first  day  of  the  session.  In  this  respect  the  general  assembly  re- 
sembled B  court  of  election  in  the  corporate  colony. 

'-V.  J.  Archives,  I.  395  et  seq. 
'Mulford,  219. 
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legally  maintained  a  permanent  connection  therewith,  a  long  step 
has  been  taken  toward  an  explanation  of  the  nature  of  the  provin- 
cial system  of  government.  But  it  may  be  still  further  illustrated 
by  considering  that  the  proprietor  was  potentially  the  immediate 
source  of  honor,  as  well  as  of  office.  If  its  feudal  nature  were  to 
be  preser\'ed  intact,  the  existence  within  the  province  of  a  nobility 
would  be  a  matter  of  great  importance.  In  all  the  charters  granted 
by  the  crown  to  proprietors,  except  that  of  Pennsylvania,  authority 
was  given  to  bestow  titles  of  nobility.  Neither  Gorges  nor  Balti- 
more attempted  to  exercise  this  power,  though  there  are  indications 
that  the  latter  for  a  time  contemplated  something  of  the  sort.  The 
Carolina  proprietors,  in  order  the  better  to  secure  their  official  and 
aristocratic  interests  "  with  equality  and  without  confusion,"  gave 
the  plan  for  a  nobility  a  permanent  place  in  their  Fundamental  Con- 
stitutions. The  character  and  fate  of  this  plan  are  too  well  known 
to  demand  extended  notice  here.  It  failed  "  by  Reason  of  the 
want  of  Landgraves  and  Cassiques,"  and  that  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  these  titles  were  worthless  in  Europe,  and  that  in  the  colonies 
at  that  time  there  was  neither  population  nor  wealth  sufficient  to 
form  the  basis  of  a  nobility.  Just  here  there  appears  with  great 
clearness  the  process  of  levelling  to  which  the  palatinate  was  even 
at  the  outset  subjected,  when  it  was  reproduced  on  this  continent. 
In  some  respects  the  governmental  machinery  of  the  province  was 
far  superior  to  that  of  the  palatinate  and  more  highly  developed, 
but  it  was  in  those  features  which  fitted  it  for  modem  and  semi- 
popular  uses.  The  monarchical  features  of  the  palatinate  or  of  the 
kingdom  could  be  reproduced  in  the  province,  because  they  are  con- 
sistent with  society  of  a  democratic  type.  But  an  aristocracy,  both 
as  a  form  of  society  and  as  a  system  of  government,  is  inconsistent 
with  modem  colonial  conditions. 

But  though  the  proprietors  found  it  impossible  to  create  a  no- 
bility, and  the  Quaker  proprietors  would  have  repelled  the  sugges- 
tion that  they  desired  such  a  thing,  the  govemmental  institutions  of 
the  province  were  established  by  them,  and  that  mainly  through  the 
exercise  of  the  ordinance  power.  This  was  done  in  accordance 
with  their  charter  rights,  and  was  closely  connected  with  the  exer- 
cise of  the  appointing  power.  It  remains  now  to  be  seen  how, 
on  the  basis  of  an  official  system  which  in  the  normal  province  was 
the  creation  of  the  proprietor,  the  judicial,  military  and  legislative 
institutions  in  a  colony  of  this  type  originated. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  highest  court  in  the  proprietary  province 
in  the  early  stages  of  its  history,  was  created  by  the  appointment 
of  the  governor  and  council.     This  is  true  both  of  Maryland  and 
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of  Carolina.  The  Provincial  Court  of  Mar)'land  apparently  con- 
sisted of  the  governor  and  council  until  1692.  Then  it  seems  that 
the  two  bodies  became  distinct,  though  leading  men  of  the  prov- 
ince frequently  sat  as  members  of  both.  In  North  Carolina  the 
earliest  extant  records  show  that  the  general  court  consisted  of  the 
deputy-governor,  the  deputies  of  the  proprietors,  and  at  least  one 
assistant  or  associate.'  This  was  in  1694.  The  court  appears  in 
this  form  in  1695.^  But  in  October,  1702,  it  apparently  begins  to 
act  under  a  commission  distinct  from  that  of  the  council  or  the 
proprietors"  deputies.  Then  its  commission  was  published  and  the 
oath  of  office  was  taken  by  three  judges.'  In  March,  1703,  two 
other  judges  took  the  oath.  We  have  no,  further  records  of  the 
court  till  March,  1713,  and  then  the  bench  consisted  of  a  chief 
justice  and  associate  justices.  The  chief  justice  was  appointed  by 
the  proprietors,  and  at  least  during  and  after  Governor  Eden's  ad- 
ministration he  appointed  the  associate  judges.*  In  Pennsylvania 
the  provincial  court  became  differentiated  from  the  council  almost 
immediately.  In  1684  an  act  was  passed  which  provided  that  five 
judges  should  be  Jippointcd  by  the  governor,  any  three  of  whom 
should  constitute  this  court.  Twice  yearly  they  should  sit  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  in  both  spring  and  fall  at  least  two  of  them  should  go 
on  circuit  through  the  counties  of  the  province  and  territories." 
Whether  the  court  was  established  thus  early  as  a  distinct  body 
because  the  council  was  elective  or  whether  the  proprietor  and 
early  settlers  of  Pennsylvania  were  seeking  in  this  case  a  closer  imi- 
tation of  English  usage  than  usually  obtained  in  the  colonies  at  the 
outset,  the  province  never  abandoned  the  principle  of  the  act  of 
1684.  There  was  much  subsequent  legislation,  and  no  little  con- 
troversy over  the  establishment  of  courts,  both  with  the  home  gov- 
ernment and  between  the  governor  and  assembly  ;  as  in  the  other 
provinces  also  the  governor  and  council  in  early  times  continued 
occasionally  to  discharge  judicial  functions  ;  but  Pennsylvania  ad- 
hered from  the  outset  to  a  judiciary  which  should  be  as  distinct  as 
1  possible  both  from  the  legislature  and  from  the  executive. 

I  Of  the  lower  courts  in  the  proprietary  province  those  of  the  man* 

ors  may  be  disregarded,  because  they  played  a  part  of  no  impor- 
1  tance  in  the  American  judicial  system.     So  far,  however,  as  they  ex- 

i  isted,  they  were  the  creations  of  the  executive  and  not  of  the  legis- 

(  lature.     Of  the  local  subdivisions  of  the  province  which  were  used 

I  ^N.  C.  Reis.,  I.  405. 

•Ibid.,  I.  442. 
(  » Ibid.,  566. 

('  *N.  C.  Rfci.,  II.  80,  148,  217.  264,  299,  535. 

'  •  Charttr  and  Laws  of  Pa.,  168,  184,  225. 
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for  governmental  purposes — ^towns,  hundreds  and  counties — the  Icist 
were  by  far  the  most  important  and  may  here  be  taken  to  illustrate 
the  point  in  view.'  For  the  establishment  of  a  county  two  acts 
were  essential  and  decisive,  the  fixing  of  its  bounds  and  the  creation 
of  the  county  court.  In  the  early  history  of  the  proprietary  prov- 
ince the  fixing  of  the  bounds  of  counties  was  the  work  of  the  pro- 
prietor, and  was  done  through  his  governor,  the  council,  and  the 
officers  connected  with  the  territorial  administration.  With  that 
side  of  proprietary  activity  it  was  closely  allied.  In  Maryland  St 
Mary's  County  at  first  comprised  all  the  settled  part  of  the  province 
Its  bounds  were  generally  defined  by  the  formation  of  outlying 
counties.  Of  the  order  of  1650  fixing  the  bounds  of  Charles 
County,  and  that  of  1654  repealing  the  above  ordinance  and  erect- 
ing and  bounding  Calvert  County,  the  record  has  been  preserved.* 
The  orders  for  the  erection  of  Somerset  County  and  for  the  at- 
tempted erection  of  Worcester  County  on  Delaware  Bay  are  ex- 
ceptionally detailed.'  The  records  of  the  origin  of  the  other  Mary- 
land counties  which  were  created  by  prerogative  in  the  seventeenth 
century  do  not  appear. 

But  the  more  important  act  was  the  creation  of  the  county 
courts.  In  most  cases  the  proprietor  began  the  establishment  of 
these  by  the  appointment  of  their  officers.  In  January,  1638,  John 
Lewger  was  appointed  conservator  or  justice  of  the  peace  within  St. 
Mary's  County.*  James  Baldridge  was  at  the  same  time  appointed 
sheriff  and  coroner.  Thus  the  officials  whose  presence  was  neces- 
sary to  the  existence  of  a  county  court  were  in  being,  but  for  some 
years  at  the  outset  the  governor  and  council  seem  to  have  acted  as 
the  court  of  St.  Mary's  County.  December  30,  1637,  Capt.  George 
Evelyn  was  appointed  by  the  governor  as  commander  of*  Kent  Is- 
land, with  the  criminal  and  police  jurisdiction  of  a  justice  of  the 
peace  and  civil  jurisdiction  in  cases  involving  ;^io  or  less.'  Prob- 
ably on  account  of  the  remoteness  of  Kent  Island  and  the  difficul- 
ties with  Clayborne,  the  commander  was  authorized  to  appoint  all 
officers  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace  and  administra- 
tion of  justice  there,  and  especially  a  council  of  six  or  more  with 
whom  to  consult  respecting  all  important  matters.  Notwithstand- 
ing this,  and  though  there  is  no  proof  of  Evelyn's  removal,  the  fol- 

I  What  is  here  said  concerning  the  counties  applies  with  equal  force  to  towns  and 
hundreds.  In  reference  to  the  hundred  in  Maryland  see  Archives,  Council,  1636  to 
1667,  pp.  59,  70,  89,  91 ;  Assembly,  1637  to  1664,  p.  145  et  seq. 

'^Archk'is,  Council,  1636  to  1667,  pp.  259,  308. 

^Archives,  Council,  1667  to  1688,  p.  108. 

*  Archives,  Council,  1636  to  1667,  pp.  60,  85. 

» Ibid.,  p.  59. 
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lowing  Februar\-'  three  other  justices  of  the  peace  were  appointed 
by  the  governor  for  Kent  Island  and  given  the  authoritj'  to  hold 
there  a  "court  lectc."  A  sheriff  and  a  coroner  were  appointed  at 
the  same  time.  Other  appointments  and  orders  follow,  till  in  1642 
Giles  Brent  was  made  commander  and  two  county  commissioners 
were  appointed.'  It  was  at  that  time  that  Kent  Island  appeared 
definitely  as  a  count>'.*  When  Charles  and  Calvert  Counties  were 
erected  we  have  record  of  the  appointment  only  of  a  commander  in 
one  case  and  of  a  sheriff  in  the  other.  But  in  June,  1661,  after  the 
disturbed  period  of  the  Commonw^ealth  had  passed,  an  elaborate 
commission*  of  the  peace  was  issued,  appointing  a  board  of  justices 
for  each  of  the  counties  then  existing  in  the  province.  Such  com- 
missions were  renewed  at  intervals  thereafter.'  But  of  these  coun- 
ties, only  one  had  been  erected  by  act  of  assembly.  That  was  Ann 
Arundel,  and  it  was  created  by  a  law  of  1 650.'  No  other  act  for  a 
similar  purpose  was  passed  till  1695.'  Hence,  with  one  exception, 
the  original  counties  of  Marj'land  were  created,  that  is,  their  bounds 
were  fixed,  courts  estabh'shed,  magistrates  appointed,  and  to  an  ex- 
tent the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  was  determined,  by  prerogative. 
The  institutions  thus  founded  were  developed  and  perfected  by  the 
proprietor  in  his  legislature.  Statutes  providing  for  this  appear  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  but  they  simply  elaborate  the  details  of  a 
system  already  established  by  ordinance  and  custom. 

Power  to  erect  counties  was  given  to  the  Carolina  proprietors  in 
their  charters,  but,  as  interpreted  by  them  at  the  outset,  it  meant  the 
subdivision  of  the  vast  territory  they  received  into  a  number  of 
provinces,  each  with  a  governor  and  assembly.  These,  however, 
were  called  counties.*  In  the  concessions  of  1665  the  proprietors 
speak  of  "  the  county  of  Clarendon,  the  countv  of  Albemarle,  and 
the  county  of ,  which  latter  is  to  be  to  the  southward  or  west- 
ward of  Cape  Romania,  all  within  the  province  aforesaid."    But  the 

'  Md.  Archives,  Council,  1636  to  1667,  p.  62. 

'Ibid.,  pp.  80,  90,  97,  105.     Assembly,  1637  to  1664,  p.  55. 

'  !n  1695  Kent  Island  was  annexed  to  Talbot  County. 

♦  Ibid.,  p.  422. 

« Ibid.,  pp.  448,  471,  534,  537.  Council,  1667  to  1688,  pp.  14,  t,^,  52,  97.  Sher- 
iffs and  coroners  were  appointed  in  the  same  way,  save  for  a  few  years  subsequent  to 
1662,  when  a  law  was  In  force  that  sheriffs  should  be  ap]>ointed  from  lists  presented  to 
the  governor  by  the  county  justices. 

*  Arc/lives,  AssemMy,  1637  to  1664,  pp.  283,  292. 
'Bozman,  Iliilor}'  0/  Marylaml,  II.  246  n. 

•  N.  C.  Recs.y  I.  44,  79  /t  srq.  In  1663  these  projiosed  subdivisions  were  called  by 
the  proprietors  colonies.  In  the  "  proposals  "  of  that  yeor  they  spoke  of  the  settlement 
near  Cape  Fear  as  "  the  first  colony."  We  have  here  a  reminiscence  of  the  language 
applied  in  1606  to  Virginia.  But  I  have  not  found  the  settlement  on  the  Chowan  or  that 
south  of  Cape  Romania  referred  (o  as  the  second  colony. 
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government  planned  for  them,  and  which  developed  in  Albemarle 
County,  was  provincial.  Each  was  intended  to  be  a  county  palatine, 
rather  than  a  county  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  term.  But  in  the 
Fundamental  Constitutions  the  modem  county  appears.  The  number 
created  was  to  be  the  same  as  the  number  of  landgraves,  and  they 
were  to  be  increased  as  settlement  progressed.  Each  county  was  to 
contain  eight  seigniories,  eight  baronies  and  four  precincts,  each 
precinct  to  include  six  colonies.  That  would  make  the  area  of  each 
county  to  be  480,000  acres,'  three-fifths  of  which  was  to  be  open  for 
settlement  and  two-fifths  to  be  held  as  seigniories  and  baronies.  In 
every  county  there  should  be  a  court  consisting  of  a  sheriff  and  four 
justices,  one  for  each  precinct,  and  all  to  be  commissioned  by  the 
palatine's  court.'  Neither  was  the  civil  or  the  criminal  jurisdiction 
of  these  tribunals  limited,  save  by  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  propri- 
etor's court  in  personal  causes  involving  more  than  ;^200,  and  in  any 
cause  involving  title  to  land,  or  cmy  criminal  cause  on  payment  of 
;^20  as  security. 

The  Concessions  and  Agreement  of  1665  provided  at  length  for 
an  assembly,  and  among  its  powers  appears*  that  for  "  constituting 
all  courts  for  their  respective  counties,  together  with  the  limits, 
powers  and  jurisdiction  of  said  courts  ;"  also  the  officers,  their  num- 
ber, titles,  fees  and  perquisites.  These  Concessions  were  repeated 
in  instructions  to  the  governor  of  Albemarle  in  1667.*  But  from 
the  records  as  preserved  it  cannot  be  proved  that  courts  were, 
established  in  Albemarle  County  under  acts  of  assembly.  If  the 
intentions  of  the  proprietors  ever  were  designedly  so  liberal  as  is 
indicated  by  the  Concessions  of  1665,  they  abandoned  that  attitude 
and  policy  when  they  published  Locke's  Constitutions.  Their  in- 
structions from  that  time  arc  drawn  in  the  spirit  of  the  Constitutions 
and  not  of  the  Concessions.  The  acts  of  the  first  assembly  of 
Albemarle  (January,  1670),  so  far  as  ratified  by  the  proprietors, 
have  been  preserved,  and  none  of  them  provides  for  the  establish- 
ment of  courts.  In  one  of  them  the  court  of  the  governor  and 
council  is  referred  to  as  in  existence.  This  was  to  be  expected,  and 
probably  it  was  the  only  one  in  the  little  settlement.  The  instruc- 
tions of  1670  to  the  governor  and  council  of  Albemarle '  empowered 
them  to  establish  such  and  so  many  courts  as  they  should  think  fit, 
till  "  our  Grand  Modell  of  Government "  could  be  put  into  execu- 
tion. That,  as  we  know,  provided  for  an  elaborate  judicial  system 
to  be  established  by  ordinance,  after  the   Constitutions  had  been 

'Arts.  3  and  4.  <Ibid.,  p.  168. 

'Art.  61.  sibid.,  p.  182. 

^N.  C.  AWs.,  I,  82. 
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accepted.  In  the  instructions  to  the  governor  and  council  of  Albe- 
marle in  1676,  they  were  commanded  not  only  to  administer  justice 
themselves  according  to  the  laws  established,  but  to  propose  in  the 
assembly  the  passage  of  laws  for  jury  trial  in  criminal  cases,  as  pro- 
vided for  in  Article  69  of  the  Fundamental  Constitutions,  and  for 
bail  pending  trial.  In  the  instructions  issued  to  Governor  Henry 
Wilkinson  in  1681  '  he  was  empowered,  with  the  advice  of  the 
council,  to  establish  such  courts  as  he  should  think  fit,  till  the 
Fundamental  Constitutions  could  be  put  into  operation.  Ludwell, 
in  1691,  was  instructed,  with  the  consent  of  three  of  the  proprietors' 
deputies,  to  appoint  a  judge  and  four  justices  to  tr>'  cases  in  any  of 
the  counties  which  had  fifty  freeholders  qualified  to  serve  on  juries.' 
In  1692  the  assembly  of  South  Carolina  admitted  that  the  power  to 
erect  courts  belonged  to  the  proprietors,  though  the  claim  was 
made  that  it  should  be  regulated  by  law.-'  The  extant  records  of 
the  court  of  Perquimans  Precinct,  apparently  the  earliest  records  of 
a  county  court  which  have  preserved  in  North  Carolina,  begin  in 
1693.*  In  1733  Governor  Burrington  had  a  controversy  with  two 
members  of  the  council  about  the  right  to  erect  precincts  and  was 
able  to  show  that,  save  in  the  case  of  one  precinct  formed  in  1722, 
all  had  been  erected  without  the  co-operation  of  the  legislature.  By 
an  act  of  1715  the  legislature  recognized  as  legal  units  of  representa- 
tion the  precincts  which  down  to  that  time  had  been  established  by 
ordinance." 

The  records  indicate  that  in  both  the  Jerseys  the  proprietors  in 
establishing  counties  and  courts  acted  mainly  through  the  legisla- 
ture, but  in  New  York  Yorkshire  with  its  ridings  was  created  by 
Governor  Nicolls,  and  in  the  Duke's  Laws,  which  were  published 
by  proclamation,  provision  was  made  for  the  holding  of  courts  of 
sessions  in  each  riding.*  But  the  county  system  was  by  the  acts  of 
1683  and  1691  remodelled  and  extended  through  those  parts  of  the 
province  which  were  inhabited  by  the  Dutch. 

When  in  1664  the  English  took  possession  of  the  Delaware, 
local  government  there  was  continued  without  interruption.  Ihc 
Dutch  magistrates  were  continued  in  office  till  successors  were  ap- 
pointed and  government  established  under  English  titles  and  forms. ^ 
But  both  the  officers  who  were  displaced  and  those  who  succeeded 
were  appointed  by  their  superiors  at  New  York.  Governors 
Nicolls,    Lovelace   and    Andros  appointed    constables,  surveyors, 

'^ N.  C.  Recs.,  I.  p.  334.  'Rivers,  p.  434. 

•Ibid.,  p.  375.  *N.  C.  Stcs.,  I.  386. 

•A'.  C.  Xecs.,  III.  444  et  sej. 

'  Charter  and  Linos  of  Pennsylvania,  p.  20. 

''  PtHHsylvania  Archives,  2d  Series,  V.  544,  551,  572. 
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sheriffs  and  other  officials  for  the  keepinfj  of  the  peace  and  the 
administration  of  justice  on  the  Delaware,'  and  fully  controlled  them 
in  the  performance  xaf  their  duties.  By  these  acts  three  courts  were 
established,  one  at  Upland,  another  at  Newcastle  and  a  third  at  the 
VVhorekills.  Each  was  provided  with  justices,  a  sheriff  and  a 
coroner.*  They  were  then  county  courts  and  later  came  to  be 
so  known.  Sessions  continued  to  be  held  with  considerable 
regularity'.  The  records  of  the  court  at  Upland  have  been 
prescr\'ed  ^  and  show  that  it  continued  without  interruption 
till  it  became  the  court  of  Chester  County,  Penn.sylvania.  The 
region  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  two  other  courts  was  an- 
nexed to  Pennsylvania  in  1682  as  the  Three  Lower  Counties  of 
Newcastle,  Jones  (later  Kent)  and  Deal  (later  Sus.sex).  Upland  and 
Newca.stle  had  been  known  as  counties  at  lea.st  since  1678.*  Jones 
and  Deal  were,  it  would  seem,  .separately  organized  within  four 
months  after  Penn  received  from  the  Duke  of  York  the  deed  which 
it  was  supposed  transferred  to  him  the  Delaware  region.'  At  the 
same  time,  in  addition  to  Chester,  Philadelphia  and  Bucks  counties 
were  established  in  Pennsylvania.  This  al!  was  done  before  the  first 
assembly  of  Penn.sylvania  met  at  Chester.*  In  the  first  and  second 
Frames  of  Government,  moreover,  the  proprietor  vested  in  the  gov- 
ernor and  council  the  right  to  establish  courts.  To  the  council  and 
assembly  he  gave  the  privilege,  already  referred  to,  of  nominating 
double  the  number  of  candidates  for  justices  and  other  court  officers, 
from  which  lists  the  governor  made  appointments.  In  this  way  the 
earliest  county  courts  in  Pennsylvania  were  brought  into  existence, 
by  the  exerci.se  of  the  ordinance  power  and  in  harmony  with  Eng- 
lish custom.  But  legislation  regulating  the  jurisdiction  of  these 
and  the  other  courts  of  the  province  began  in  1683  and  continued 
steadily  thereafter.  The  other  counties  of  the  province  also  were 
erected  by  law,  Lanca.stcr  in  1729  and  the  others  at  later  dates." 

The  relation  in  which  at  the  out.set  the  proprietor  and  governor 
stood  toward  the  system  of  defence  was  the  same  as  that  which  he 
bore  toward  the  courts  of  the  province.  As  we  have  seen,  the  pro- 
prietor, by  virtue  of  the  authority  he  had  received  from  the  king, 

^Pmnsyh-ania  Arehives,  2d  Series,  V.  5S5,  597,  598,  600,  615,  618,  619,  649-654, 
686,  689,  690,  697,  72S  ;  VII.  818.      Charter  and  Lmps  of  Fennsyhania,  446  tl  s<g. 

♦Edmund  CnntwcU  was  high  sheriff  of  the  river.  Archives,  V.  619.  Sec  the 
official  lists  in  Fa.  Arehives,  ad  Series,  IX.  644  et  seij. 

*/ieeord  0/  the  Upland  Court,  Memoirs  of  the  Historical  Society  of  PtHHsyhania,  VII. 

*Ibid.,  p.  119. 

•Hazard,  Annals  of  Pennsyhania,  pp.  602,  605,  606. 

•Ibid.,  p.  607. 

'^  Charter  and  Lttivs  of  Pa.,^.  127.     Miller,  Lo-ms  of  Pa.,   fal.  1762,    II.  23,  27,  j 

36,  38.     Franklin,  Laws  of  Pa,,  p.  359.  ! 
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made  his  governor  commander  of  tlie  forces  by  land  and  sea.  All 
officers,  military  and  civil,  whose  duties  might  contribute  toward  the 
work  of  defence,  were  commanded  to  obey  him.  In  the  commis- 
sions, particularly  those  of  Carolina,  the  military  powers  of  the  gov- 
ernor stood  in  the  forefront,  and  he  was  empowered  to  resort  to  all 
measures  which  were  necessary  for  defence.  As  Pennsylvania, 
however,  developed  no  militia  system  till  compelled  to  do  so  by  the 
ravages  of  the  enemy  during  the  last  intercolonial  war,  she  can  in 
this  connection  safely  be  left  out  of  account.  Of  provisions  for  de- 
fence in  the  Jerseys,  while  under  the  proprietors,  traces  arc  very 
faint.  Their  protected  position  combined  with  other  causes  to  di- 
vert attention  from  such  measures  and  cause  them  to  seem  unnec- 
essary. But  Maryland,  Carolina  and  New  York  provided  for  de- 
fence according  to  characteristic  proprietary  methods.  In  them  all 
military  officers  were  appointed  and  commissioned  by  the  governor.' 
The  system  of  training  was  under  his  direction,  and  when  expedi- 
tions were  fitted  out  he  gave  orders,  directions  and  instructions  both 
before  and  after  the  troops  had  set  out  upon  the  march.  In  Mary- 
land he  occasionally  commanded  in  person.  The  enforcement  of 
the  assize  of  arms  was  ultimately  a  duty  of  his,  as  was  the  procur- 
ing of  supplies  of  all  kinds  and  the  keeping  of  a  magazine.  The 
work  of  building,  rejMiring  and  garrisoning  forts  also  devolved  upon 
him.  The  subordinate  officers  in  Maryland  through  whom  the  gov- 
ernor acted  were  in  early  times  the  captain  of  the  band  of  St.  Mary's, 
the  captain  of  the  band  of  Kent  Island,  the  commanders  of  the 
counties.  From  time  to  time  commanders  were  appointed  for 
special  expeditions,  against  either  the  Indians  or  the  various  enemies' 
of  the  province,  internal  and  external.  Thomas  Cornwallis  was  re- 
peatedly summoned"  to  such  a  duty  as  this.  When  after  1660  the 
raids  of  the  Five  Nations  against  the  southern  tribes  became  fre- 
quent, expeditions  had  several  times  to  be  organized  to  restore  quiet 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  province.  The  soldiers  for  these  were 
raised  by  draft  upon  those  liable  to  military  service  in  the  counties.'' 
In  165S,  by  order  of  the  governor  and  council,  captains  were  ap- 
pointed to  command  and  train  the  militia  in  various  specified  sec- 
tions of  the  province.^  We  presently  find  that  the  trained  bands  of 
St.  Mary's  County  were  already  formed  into  a  regiment  under  a 
colonel.''  This  probably  was  the  beginning  of  the  organization  of 
the  entire  militia  system  with  the  county  as  a  unit.     The  office  of 

'  Md.  Anhivts,  Council,  1636  to  1667,  pp.  75,  86,  SS,  102,  loj,  127.  131,  344, 
349,  392,  409,  427,  522;  Council,  1667  to  1688,  pp.  10,  12,  14,  21  ;  Council,  1688  to 
1693,  pp.  45,  56,  66,  67.     N.  C.  Rea.,  I.  84,  97,  171,  194,  T,Tf-,,  695,  780. 

*Arch.,  Council,  1636  to  1667,  p.  131.  *  ibid.,  344,  349,  351,  401. 

'  Ibid.,  416,  422  sjbij^  jg2. 
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muster-master-general  was  revived  and  bestowed  on  the  colonel  of 
the  St.  Mary's  regiment.'  Whether  the  system  of  county  regiments 
had  come  fully  to  prevail  before  the  institution  of  royal  government 
in  Maryland  the  authorities  do  not  clearly  reveal.  That  it  had  not 
done  so  in  New  York  at  the  close  of  the  proprietary  period  is  shown 
by  the  statement  of  Andros  in  1678,  that  the  militia  then  consisted 
of  companies  for  the  most  part  with  less  than  one  hundred  men 
each.'  The  system  of  training  and  service  by  companies,  for  which 
provision  was  made  in  the  Duke's  Laws,  was  not  materially  changed 
till  after  the  permanent  establishment  of  counties  in  New  York.  Of 
the  militia  system  in  Carolina  during  the  proprietary  period,  save 
the  general  fact  of  the  fextent  of  the  governor's  legal  control,  we  get 
no  satisfactory  information  in  the  extant  records. 

In  the  development  of  government  war  and  finance  are  always 
closely  connected,  and  largely  through  this  connection  has  the  leg- 
islature been  able  to  win  its  position  of  leadership.  The  history  of 
Maryland  furnishes  an  illustration  of  this.  The  heaviest  expenses 
of  its  government  were  incurred  in  its  military  expeditions.  The 
right  to  raise  all  revenue,  which  did  not  accrue  in  the  form  of  rents, 
alienation  fines  and  fees,  belonged  to  the  general  assembly.  It 
early  made  use  of  this  right  as  a  means  of  limiting  and  regulating 
the  exercise  of  the  proprietor's  powers  in  the  domain  of  military  af- 
fairs. In  1650  a  law  was  passed'  providing  that  freemen  should 
not  be  compelled  to  serve  outside  the  province,  and  that  martial 
law  should  be  enforced  only  within  a  camp  or  garrison.  In  1661 
an  act  was  passed  prescribing  the  quota  which  should  be  raised 
from  each  county  for  a  prospective  expedition  against  the  Indians, 
and  the  wages  of  the  officers  and  soldiers.*-  The  governor  and 
council  were  empowered  to  raise  the  amount  which  was  necessary 
by  a  poll-tax  according  to  the  custom  of  the  province.  If  it  was 
deemed  necessary,  they  might  also,  during  the  recess  of  the  assem- 
bly, raise  additional  forces.  In  1676'  a  very  comprehensive  act 
was  passed  which  prescribed  the  settled  policy  of  the  province  in 
reference  to  training,  the  raising  of  supplies  for  war,  the  amount  of 
wages  which  should  be  paid,  the  providing  of  pensions  for  the  dis- 
abled, and  the  impressing  of  provisions.  The  act  explicitly  de- 
fined the  mode  of  raising  the  revenue  which  should  be  required  and 
provided  that  certain  members  of  the  assembly  should  see  that  it 
was  expended  for  the  purpose  designated.     Regularly,  from  the 

'  Ib'd.,  215,  409,  545. 

^N.    V.  Col.  Does.,  III.  260,  263.      Charter  and  Linos  of  Pa.,  38. 

^Arch.,  Assembly,  1637  to  1664,  p.  302.     McMahon,  History  0/  Miiry/anJ,^.  161. 

*Arch.,  Ass.,  1637  to  1664,  p.  407. 

^Arch.,  Ass.,  1666  to  1676,  p.  557. 
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first,  revenue  had  been  appropriated  for  the  proprietor's  use,  but 
this  act  shows,  perhaps  better  than  any  other  which  was  passed 
during  the  early  period,  how  the  tax-grantinfj  body  by  avaihng  it- 
self of  financial  needs  created  by  war  could  effectively  limit  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  prerogative. 

It  has  now  been  shown,  so  far  as  space  and  published  records 
will  allow,  that  the  proprietor  was  in  the  full  legal  sense  the  official 
and  administrative  head  of  the  province.  In  the  Fundamental  Con- 
stitutions of  Carolina  his  executive  powers  were  distributed  among 
a  board  of  eight,  so  that  each  should  hold  one  of  the  great  offices 
of  state  and  a  court  should  result  which  should  be  a  reflection  of 
the  English  court,  as  it  was  in  the  later  Middle  Age  or  during  the 
period  of  the  Tudors.  The  powers  which  in  the  case  of  Carolina 
were  analyzed  and  distributed  in  this  way,  were  in  the  other  pro- 
prietarj'-  provinces,  with  the  exception  of  New  Jersey,  centered  in 
the  hands  of  an  individual.  The  proprietor  of  Maryland,  for  ex- 
ample, was  his  own  admiral,  constable,  chancellor,  chamberlain, 
chief  justice,  high  steward  and  treasurer,'  and  exercised  these 
powers  either  in  person  or  by  delegation.  An  obligation  to  obey 
the  proprietor,  as  the  one  in  whom  these  powers  met,  rested  then 
upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  province,  cuid  it  was  briefly  and  authori- 
tatively stated  in  the  oath  of  fidelity.  As  we  have  seen,  the  taking 
of  this  oath  was  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  socage  tenure.  It 
was  required  in  the  corporate  colony,  though  the  rent,  which 
was  the  other  condition  of  the  tenure,  was  not  mentioned  in 
the  land-grants.  The  influence  of  tenure  in  the  colony  of 
that  type  may  be  said  to  have  vanished,  and  the  oath,  as 
there  taken,  to  have  implied  a  purely  political  obligation.  Pro- 
vision for  it  was  made  by  an  act  of  the  general  court,  and  in 
Massachusetts,  for  example,  the  oath  bound  the  freeman  to  obey 
and  support  the  government  of  the  commonwealth,  not  to  plot 
any  evil  against  it,  but  instead  to  reveal  to  the  proper  authorities 
plans  of  this  nature  as  soon  as  their  existence  should  be  known. 
In  giving  his  vote  the  freeman  promised  to  seek  conscientiously  the 
public  weal  without  respect  of  persons  or  fear  of  any  man.  The 
only  difference  between  the  oath  of  the  resident  and  that  of  the  free- 
man^ consisted  in  the  omission  from  the  former  of  this  last  provision. 
But  in  the  oath  of  fidelity  as  imposed  in  the  proprietary  province 
appears  the  element  of  personal  fealty  which  was  so  characteristic 
of  the  feudal  relation.     Moreover,  it  was  due  to  the  proprietor  as  of 

'  The  stafemcnl  of  Sir  Kcrtiinando  Gorges  in  the  Briefe  Narration  concerning  his 
plans  for  the  government  of  his  province  furnishes  another  illustration  in  point.  Bailer, 
Gorges  and  /he  Protince  of  Maine,  II.  66. 

*Mass.  Rfcs.,  I.  115,  117. 
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right  and  not  as  the  result  of  legislative  enactment.  In  Marj-land, 
as  administered  in  1643,' the  oath  contained  a  solemn  promise  to 
obey  the  proprietor  and  his  heirs  in  temporal  matters  as  the  absolute 
lords  and  proprietors,  and  to  defend  and  maintain  their  royal  juris- 
diction and  dominion  over  the  land  and  people  of  the  province,  as 
granted  in  the  charter.  His  territorial  rights  were  also  recognized 
by  the  engagement  not  to  receive  or  purchase  any  lands  in  the 
province  from  those — even  Indians — who  did  not  derive  their  title 
to  them  from  the  proprietor,  and  to  hold  them  only  "  to  the  use  of 
the  said  Lord  or  Proprietor."  The  personal  element  in  the  oath 
appears  very  clearly  in  the  form  prescribed  in  1648.  "I  .  .  . 
do  Swear  that  I  will  bear  true  faith  unto  his  Lordship  and  to  his 
heirs  as  the  true  and  absolute  Lords  and  Proprietarys  of  the  said 
Province,  and  .  .  .  will  at  all  times,  as  Occasion  shall  Require, 
to  the  utmost  of  my  Power  defend  and  maintain  all  such  his  said 
Lordship's  and  his  heirs"  Right,  Title,  Interest,  Privilcdges,  Royal 
Jurisdictions,  Prerogative  Proprietary,  and  Dominion  over  and  in  the 
said  Province  of  Marj'land  .  .  .  and  over  the  People  who  are 
and  shall  be  tlicrein,"  according  to  the  powers  specified  in  the  royal 
charter.^  Among  the  bills  which  in  1639  for  some  unknown  reason 
failed  to  become  law,  but  all  of  which  embody  ideas  held  in  the 
province  at  the  time,  was  one  *  defining  the  crime  of  trea.son  against 
the  proprietor  in  terms  borrowed  from  the  statute  of  Edward  III. 
and  providing  that  it  should  be  punished  in  the  same  way  as  treason 
against  the  king.  In  1642  a  law*  was  actually  passed  which  affixed 
the  penalty  of  death,  forfeiture  of  goods  and  corruption  of  blood  to 
the  crimes  which  were  mentioned  in  the  bill  of  1639,  but  they  were 
no  longer  e.xpre.ssly  termed  trea.son.  .  As  soon  as  the  influence  of 
the  Puritans  who  settled  at  Annapolis  appears  in  the  affairs  of  the 
province,  we  find  them  protesting  against  the  words  "  absolute  lord  " 
and  "  royal  jurisdiction  "  in  the  oath,  as  "  far  too  high  for  a  subject 
to  exact,  and  too  much  unsuitable  to  the  present  liberty  whiih  God 
had  given  the  ICngtish  subjects  from  arbitrarj'  and  popish  govern- 
ment." Therefore  from  the  oath  which  was  prescribed  in  1650  by 
a  legislature  in  which  the  Puritan  element  w^as  .strong  the  objection- 
able phra.ses  were  omitted  and  the  words  "just  and  lawful  "  intro- 
duced to  signify  the  kind  of  authority  which  the  colonist  obligated 
himself  to  obey."     But  this  oath  contained  the  additional  require- 

^  Arch.,  Council,  1636  to  1667,  p.  145. 

'Ibid.,  p.   196.  i 

*  Archives,  Assembly,  1637  to  1664,  p.  70. 
Mbid.,  p.  158. 

'Bozman.  II.  403,  423,  671.     Arch.,  Council,  1636  to  1667,  p.  299.    Substantially 
die  some  form  was  in  tise  in  1681.     Arch.,  Council,  1667  to  1688.  p.  310. 
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mcnt  that  the  individual  taking  it  should  with  alt  speed  reveal  any 
plot  against  the  person  or  rights  of  the  proprietor,  the  existence  of 
which  should  come  to  his  knowledge.  The  oath  of  fidelity  was 
administered  not  only  to  officials  and  members  of  the  assemblies, 
but  after  1648,  save  for  a  time  during  the  troubles  of  the  Common- 
wealth,' to  all  who  received  a  grant  of  land  in  the  province. 

The  Carolina  proprietors  required  that  their  governors,  the 
councillors,  assemblymen,  all  officials  of  the  province,  and  all  who 
would  receive  grants  of  land  or  enjoy  political  rights  should  take 
not  only  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  king,  but  that  of  fidelit>'  to 
themselves."  The  latter  required  that  they  should  be  faithful  to 
the  proprietors,  promote  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  province,  and 
discharge  with  fidelity  the  trusts  imposed  upon  them.  Those  who 
could  not  swear  should  subscribe,  and  the  subscription  should  be 
as  binding  as  the  oath.  But  the  proprietors  of  Carolina  never 
went  to  the  extreme  of  claiming  or  countenancing  the  idea  that  the 
crime  of  treason  could  be  committed  against  them.  Conspiracy 
and  rebellion  against  their  government  they  interpreted  to  be  trea- 
son against  the  king.'  This  was  the  attitude  assumed  by  all  pro- 
prietors subsequent  to  the  Restoration.  The  requirements  of  the 
Carolina  proprietors  were  reproduced  in  New  Jersey,  and  in  a  procla- 
mation issued  in  1668  to  the  inhabitants  of  Middletown  and  Shrews- 
bury they  were  forbidden  to  vote  or  hold  office  without  taking  the 
oaths.*  That  a  similar  oath  was  administered  in  New  York  there  is 
abundant  evidence.'  In  Pennsylvania  again  the  situation  was  pecu- 
liar because  of  the  number  and  influence  of  the  Quakers.  But  even 
there  it  was  enacted  by  the  assembly  at  Chester  in  December,  1682, 
that  all  officeholders  in  the  province  and  all  who  had  the  right  to 
choose  or  be  chosen  members  of  the  assembly,  should  subscribe  a 
declaration  of  fidelity  to  the  proprietor,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  and 
should  not  "consent  to  nor  conceal  anypierson  or  thing  whatsoever 
to  the  breach  of  this  solemn  engagement."  This  was  afterwards 
placed  among  the  "fundamental  laws,"  which,  like  the  Frames  of 
Government,  could  be  amended  or  repealed  only  by  the  consent  of 
the  proprietor  and  of  si.x-sevenths  of  the  members  of  the  provincial 
council  and  assembly.* 

^Arch.,  Ass.,  1637  to  1664,  p.  348.  Bozman,  II.  514.  Arch.,  Council,  1636  to  1667, 
pp.  226,  228,  256,  334,  469. 

•A".  C.  Recs.,  I.  80,  166,  181,  334. 

Mbid.,  345,368. 

•jV.  J.  Archives,  1.  30,  48,  $8.  For  the  administration  of  the  oaths  of  allegiance 
and  fidelity  in  later  times  »ee  the  Records  of  the  Governor  and  Council  of  East  Jersey, 
1682  to  1703,  pp.  5,  102. 

^ N.   Y.  Col.  Docs.,  III.  71,  74,  331. 

*  Charttr  and  La!WS  of  Pennsylvania,  123,  154. 
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It  is  clear  then  that  in  the  proprietary  province  the  oath  of 
fidelity  was  the  equivalent  of  the  oath  of  allegiance  in  the  Idngdonu 
That  it  was  so  regarded  is  shox^n  in  the  case  of  Mar>-land,  by  a  let- 
ter from  the  council  to  the  proprietor,  written  in  January',  1689.* 
At  that  time  the  spirit  of  revolt  was  <^>pearing  which  culminated  in 
Coode's  rebellion.  In  1684  the  proprietor  had  informed  the  assem- 
bly that  for  the  future  he  expected  every  member  of  it  to  take  the 
oath.  Two  years  later  the  council  proposed  that  it  be  taken,  but 
the  assembly  excused  itself.  Again  in  1689  the  council  forced  the 
subject  on  the  attention  of  the  assembly,  and  told  them  that  "  fidel- 
ity was  allegiance,  which  by  the  laws  of  England  might  be  proposed 
even  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  Parliament  sitting,  and  that  the 
refusal  of  allegiance  did  imply  rebellion "  After  some  op- 
position the  oath  was  taken  by  all  save  one  member,  who  was  a 
Quaker. 

Herbert  L.  Osgood. 

{^To  bt  continued. ) 
I  Arck.,  Coondl,  1688  to  1693,  p.  62. 


THE    DEVELOPMENT  OF   THE    LOVE   OF    ROMANTIC 
SCENERY  IN  AMERICA 

Friedlander  and  others  have  made  it  a  familiar  thought  that 
admiration  and  affection  for  wild  and  romantic  scenery  are  modem 
feelings,  belonging  chiefly  to  the  period  since  the  middle  of  the  last 
century.  Among  the  ancients,  isolated  instances  of  such  feelings 
may  be  found,  but  are  certainly  extremely  rare.  Their  admiration 
was  reser\'ed  for  cultivated  scenery,  mild  and  gentle,  meadows  and 
orchards  and  lawns  and  springs.  A  characteristic  passage  is  that 
in  which  Cicero  notes  as  remarkable,  that  we  take  pleasure  in  places 
where  we  have  long  sojourned,  even  tliough  they  be  mountainous 
and  wooded.  The  medieval  writers  were,  almost  without  e.xceiJtion, 
subject  to  the  same  limitations.  Indifference  to  wild  and  mountain- 
ous scenery,  abhorrence  even,  continued  to  be  almost  universal 
throughout  the  si.xteenth  and  .seventeenth  centuries,  and  indeed  until 
after  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth.  Montaigne  and  Addison  passed 
over  the  Alps  without  recorded  sign  of  pleasure.  Goldsmith,  after 
visiting  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  wrote  in  disgust  that  "  every 
part  of  the  country  presents  the  same  dismal  landscape,"  while 
soon  afterward  he  wrote  of  Holland  that  "nothing  can  equal  its 
beauty.  Wherever  I  turned  my  eye,  fine  houses,  elegant  gardens, 
statues,  grottos,  vistas  presented  thcm.selves.  Scotland  and  this 
country  bear  the  highest  contrast ;  there,  hills  and  rocks  intercept 
every  prospect ;  here  it  is  all  a  continued  plain."  If  a  few  pas- 
sages in  certain  poems  be  left  out  of  account,  it  may  fairly  be  said 
that  the  modern  feeling  with  respect  to  wild  scenery  was  virtually 
non-existent  at  the  time  when  these  words  were  written  (1754).  It 
was  in  the  next  year  that  the  youthful  Gibbon  made  the  tour  of  Swit- 
zerland, and  the  manner  in  which,  writing  his  autobiography  thirty 
years  later,  he  speaks  of  these  travels,  is  plain  evidence  that  the 
great  change  came  about,  substantially,  within  a  generation.  In 
every  place  he  visited  the  churches,  arsenals,  libraries,  and  all  the 
most  eminent  persons  ;  he  examined  Switzerland  after  the  same 
manner  in  which  he  would  have  examined  a  country  that  had  no 
scenery.  "  The  fashion  of  climbing  the  mountains  and  reviewing 
the  glaciers,"  he  says,  "had  not  yet  been  introduced  by  foreign  trav- 
ellers who  seek  the  sublime  beauties  of  nature."  The  Nounclle  He- 
loise  was  published  in  1759.     A  generation  later,  before  Gibbon  had 

(  S6  ) 
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died,  came  that  time  in  Wordsworth's  youth  which  he  has  described 
in  the  lines  written  near  Tintem  Abbey,  when 

"  The  sounding  cataract 
Haunted  me  like  a  passion  :   the  tall  rock. 
The  mountain,  and  the  deep  and  gloomy  wood, 
Their  colonrs  and  their  forms,  were  then  to  me 
An  appetite  ;  a  feeling  and  a  love. 
That  had  no  need  of  a  remoter  charm. 
By  thought  supplied,  nor  any  interest 
Unborrowed  from  the  eye." 

And  Wordsworth,  and  others  like-minded  with  him,  have  taught  to 
all  subsequent  generations  a  passionate  love  of  wild  and  romantic 
scenery  which  sharply  differentiates  the  modem  feeling  for  nature 
from  that  of  earlier  times. 

The  history'  of  this  development  has  been  traced  in  English  and 
other  European  literatures.  It  is  of  some  interest  to  examine  its 
course  in  America.  Shall  we  find  such  a  change  supervening,  here 
also,  within  a  limited  time  ?  Shall  we  find  it  proceeding  sponta- 
neously or  by  imitation  ?  .  If  the  former,  we  may  find  in  it  some 
confirmation  of  that  opinion  which  seems  wisest  in  the  European 
case,  that  this  modem  attitude  toward  nature  arose  not  by  the  in- 
fluence of  Rousseau  or  any  one  writer,  but  that  the  change  wa&  one 
phase  of  that  general  "  modulation  of  key  "  which  we  call  the 
romantic  movement  To  the  questions  thus  put,  the  travellers  and 
the  poets  will  furnish  the  best  answers ;  and  among  travellers  it  is 
plain  that  those  who  are  distinctively  American  will  deserve  the 
greatest  weight 

Travellers  to  the  colonies  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  were  fond  of  recording  their  experiences  in  the  new  coun- 
tr\-.  but  most  oi  them  confined  thc-ir  descriptions  to  the  sodal, 
economic,  {x>litical  and  religious  characteristics,  with  an  occasional 
digression  into  the  fields  of  geography  or  natural  histor>'.  If  they 
spoke  of  the  land,  it  w^s  generally  with  reference  to  its  productive 
capacitv-.  the  wheat  or  tobacco  w  hich  a  given  region  yielded.  There 
were  chapters  de\'oted  to  the  climate,  the  soil,  rivers  and  navigation, 
but  not  to  scener>'.  Nor  did  many  of  them  penetrate  into  the  inte- 
rior, where  the  wild  >cener\-  wa.^  to  be  found.  But  even  those  who 
braved  the  diflicmties  of  inland  discovery  seem  little  impressed  \rf 
anvtiiing  save  the  horror  and  desolation  of  the  region. 

The  nrst  -.isft  to  the  White  Mountain^,  ther.  called  the  Cr>'.-5tal 
or  Wiihc  Hfll-.  -«:nis  -.t-rthout  d  ubt  to  havt  'ry:-:r.  .T.ac<:  in  1642, 
when  I>arb-.-  Ficlc.  ar.   Irlshma.-..  ;r.  Cjm^titr.v  -.Mth   v.-.eral  others. 
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ascended  them,  hoping  to  find  minerals  of  value.  The  account  as 
given  by  Winthrop  in  his  history  of  New  England  is  as  follows. 

"In  the  same  year,  1642,  one  Darby  Field,  an  Irishman,  with 
some  others  travelled  to  an  high  mountain,  called  the  White  Hills, 
an  hundred  miles  or  near  upon  to  the  west  of  Saco.  It  is  the  highest 
hill  in  these  parts  of  America.  They  pa.sscd  there  many  of  the 
lower  and  rainy  clouds  as  they  ascended  up  to  the  top  thereof,  but 
some  that  were  there  afterwards  saw  clouds  above  them.  There  is 
a' plain  of  sixty  feet  square  on  the  top,  a  very  steep  precipice  on  the 
west  side,  and  all  the  country  round  about  them  seemed  like  a 
level  and  much  beneath  them.  There  was  a  great  expectation  of 
some  precious  things  to  be  found,  either  on  the  top  or  in  the  ascent, 
by  the  glistering  of  some  white  stones.  Something  was  found  like 
crystal,  but  nothing  of  value." 

There  is  not  a  word  of  the  grandeur  of  the  scenerj',  no  reference 
to  that  which  is  romantic  or  picturesque,  only  a  bare  statement  of 
facts  as  to  situation,  the  dimensions  of  the  plain  and  the  steepness  of 
the  precipice. 

Travellers  to  this  region  were  not  numerous  during  the  seven- 
teenth century.  The  Indians  had  a  superstitious  veneration  for  the 
summit,  as  the  habitation  of  invisible  beings,  and  not  only  never 
ventured  to  ascend  it  themselves,  but  also  endeavored  to  dissuade 
evcFyone  from  the  attempt.  They  were  most  earnest  in  their  en- 
treaties to  Darby  Field  not  to  undertake  the  daring  feat  and  thus 
stir  up  the  wrath  of  the  gods.  The  first  visitor  to  leave  an  account 
of  his  journey  in  print  was  John  Josselyn,  the  naturalist,  who  visited 
the  mountains  between  1663  and  1671,  and  from  whom,  in  another 
age,  we  might  expect  a  glowing  account,  or  at  least  some  allusion 
to  the  impression  produced  upon  him  by  their  grandeur.  In  his 
Nnu  England  Rarities  Discoiiercd  he  says  :  "  From  this  rocky  hill 
you  may  .see  the  whole  countrj^  round  about ;  it  is  far  above  the 
lower  Clouds  and  from  hence  we  beheld  a  vapor  (like  a  great  Pillar) 
drawn  up  by  the  Sun  Beams  out  of  a  great  Lake  or  Pond  into  the 
Air,  where  it  was  formed  into  a  Cloud.  The  country  beyond  these 
Hills  northward  is  daunting  terrible,  being  full  of  rocky  Hills,  as 
thick  as  mole-hills  in  a  meadow  and  clothed  with  infinite  thick 
woods."  It  is  plain  that  the  wiidness  impressed  him,  but  not  with 
feelings  of  admiration. 

In  his  Relation  of  Tivo  Voyages  to  New  England  Josselyn  tells 
of  a  "neighbour"  who  "rashly  wandered  out  after  some  stray'd 
cattle,  lost  his  way,  and  coming  as  we  conceived  by  his  Relation  near 
to  the  head  spring  of  some  of  the  branches  of  the  Black  Point  River 
or  Saco  River  did  light  into  a  Tract  of  land  for  God  knows  how  many 
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miles  full  of  delfes  and  dingles  and  dangerous  precipices,  rocks  and 
inextricable  difficulties  which  did  justly  daunt,  yea,  quite  deter  him 
from  endeavoring  to  pass  any  further ;  many  such  like  places  are  to 
be  met  with  in  New  England."  Only  once  is  the  writer  betrayed 
into  an  expression  which  borders  upon  appreciation  of  such  scenes, 
and  that  is  a  mild  reference  to  "  one  stately  mountain  .    sur- 

mounting the  rest." 

Lahontan,  writing  of  his  voyage  to  America  in  1688,  speaks  of 
a  cataract  as  "  fearful."  In  the  same  year  John  Clayton,  a  York- 
shire rector,  sent  to  the  Royal  Society  a  Letter  giinng  Account  of 
Several  Observables  in  Virginia,  which  contains  chapters  on  the  air, 
water,  earth  and  soil,  birds  and  beasts  of  Virginia,  but  not  one  word 
describing  the  natural  scenery  of  the  colony.  Robert  Beverley, 
who  published  his  history  of  that  colony  in  1705,  had  certainly  a 
vi\id  feeling  for  the  beauties  of  nature  as  he  saw  them  ;  but  as  for 
the  mountains,  he  regards  them  from  a  strictly  utilitarian  point  of 
\Tew.  "  A  little  farther  backward  there  are  mountains  which  in- 
deed deserve  the  Name  of  Mountains  for  their  Height  and  Bigness ; 
which  b>'  their  difficulty  in  passing  may  easily  be  made  a  good  Bar- 
fier  of  the  countr>-  against  Incursions  of  the  Indians,  etc.,  and  shew 
themselves  over  the  Tc^  of  the  Trees  to  many  Plantations  at  70  or 
80  Miles  distance  very  plain.  These  Hills  are  not  without  their 
Ad\-antages  :  for  out  of  almost  e\-er>-  riseing  Ground  throughout  the 
Coanti>'  there  issue  abundance  of  most  pleasant  Streams  of  pure 
Gir\-stal  Water,  than  which  certainly  the  World  does  not  afford  any 
more  delicious  .  .  .  where  the  finest  water  works  in  the  World 
ma>'  be  made,  at  a  ver^-  small  expence." 

Danid  Neal.  in  his  History  of  Sra:  England,  published  at  \jan- 
don  in  17 19.  in  a  description  of  New  Hampshire,  says :  "The  In- 
lazxi  part  of  the  countr}*  is  high  and  mountainous  and  consequently 
barren,"  a  concise,  but  hardly  an  appreciative  way  of  di^tosti^  of 
the  WTntc  Mountains.  That  mountain  scenerj'  had  not  been  re- 
ported to  him  with  high  laudations  may  be  inferred  from  a  casual 
resnark  in  his  description  of  Connecticut :  "  The  East  parts  of  this 
Qcfsnay  are  pleasant  and  fruitful,  but  the  Western  are  ST»amp>'  ajid 
mccintainous.'"  Swamps  ar.d  mountains  were  ec'ua'Iy  undesirab'e 
icasruts  of  a  landscape  in  the  minds  of  our  early  foreialhers.  In 
\~2rf  B-rtcc's  Exglish  Emfir-:  in  America  appearesd.  It  contains  a 
oescrioc'c:  c<  \lrginia,  but  n-o  mention  of  the  Natural  BrA'^t.  nor 
an^thrsg  to  oenoCc  an  interest  in  the  pccturescue  and  roniantic  ioen- 
er.-  :c  tbt  z'.'.'.T.y.      Except  for  tht   R'T.-.  .At. ere*    B.rr.iV/    :7y^. 
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Meanwhile,  in  sporadic  instances  we  find  native  expressions  of 
appreciation  of  wild  scenes.  In  the  New  York  Colonial  Documents 
one  finds  The  Journal  and  Relation  of  a  New  Disccn'cry  tnadc  behind 
the  Apuleian  Mountains  to  the  West  of  l^trginia,  written  in  1 67 1 ,  in 
which  we  are  assured  that  "  In  a  clear  place  on  the  top  of  a  hill  [the 
discoverers]  saw  over  against  them  to  the  southwest  a  curious  pros- 
pect of  hills,  like  waves  raised  by  a  gentle  brizc,  riseing  one  behind 
another.  .  .  .  They  then  returned  homewards  again,  but  when 
they  were  on  the  Top  of  the  Hill  they  took  a  prospect  as  far  as  they 
could  view  and  saw  westerdly  over  certain  delightful  hills."  More 
conclusive  in  its  bearing  is  the  following  phrase  from  the  same  ac- 
count :  "  They  had  here  a  pleasing  but  dreadful  sight  to  see  Mts. 
and  Hills  piled  one  upon  another."  Here  is  an  unmistakable  in- 
stance of  admiration  for  the  grand,  the  awful — "  pleasing  but  dread- 
ful" is  precisely  the  note  of  romanticism — and  an  illustration  the 
more  striking  because  it  is  the  only  one  which  the  present  writer  has 
discovered  in  seventeenth-century  descriptions  of  America. 

Early  in  the  eighteenth  century  another  instance  occurs,  again  a 
sporadic  one,  but  explicit.  Passages  from  Col.  William  Byrd's 
History  of  the  Dividing  Line  run  in  the  Year  1^28  clearly  show 
that  that  vivacious  writer  shared  the  modern  spirit.  Fir.st,  as  to  the 
admiration  of  mountains.  "  The  smoke  continued  stiH  to  veil  the 
mountains  from  our  sight,  which  made  us  long  for  rain,  or  a  brisk 
gale  of  wind,  to  disperse  it.  Nor  was  the  loss  of  thi.s  wild  prosjiect 
all  our  concern."  "  In  the  afternoon  we  marched  up  again  to  the 
top  of  the  hill  to  entertain  our  eyes  a  second  time  with  the  view  of 
the  mountains,  but  a  perverse  fog  aro.se  that  hid  tliem  from  our 
sight."  "  In  the  evening  a  brisk  northwester  swept  all  the  clouds 
from  the  sky,  and  exposed  the  mountains,  as  welt  as  the  stars,  to  our 
prospect.  That  which  was  the  most  lofty  to  the  southward  ...  we 
called  the  Lover's  Leap."  Perhaps  even  more  striking  exhibitions 
of  the  modern  spirit  will  be  thought  to  lie  in  the  two  extracts  which 
follow :  "  The  Irvin  runs  into  the  Dan  about  four  miles  to  the 
southward  of  the  line,  and  seemed  to  roll  down  its  waters  from  the 
N.N.W.  in  a  very  full  and  limpid  stream,  and  the  murmur  it  made, 
in  tumbling  over  the  rocks,  caused  the  situation  to  appear  very  ro- 
mantic and  had  almost  made  some  of  the  company  poetical,  though 
they  drank  nothing  but  water."  "  As  we  pas.sed  along,  by  favor  of 
a  serene  sky,  we  had  still,  from  every  eminence,  a  perfect  view  of 
the  mountains,  as  well  to  the  north  as  to  the  south.  VVc  could  not 
forbear  now  and  then  facing  about  to  sui-vcy  them,  as  if  unwilling  to 
part  with  a  prospect  which  at  the  same  time,  like  some  rake's,  was 
very  wild  and  very  agreeable."     This  last  phrase,  whimsically  as  it 
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is  framed,  is  of  precisely  the  sort  we  are  seeking,  strangely  as  it 
sounds  from  a  contemporary  and  friend  of  Poije. 

Let  us  return  to  Bumaby.  Travelling  through  the  middle  set- 
tlements of  America  in  1759  and  1760,  he  writes  of  the  Blue 
Ridge,  "  When  I  was  got  to  the  top,  I  was  inexpressibly  delighted 
with  the  scene  which  opened  before  me."  He  speaks  of  the  Shen- 
andoah as  "  exceedingly  romantic  and  beautiful."  To  quote  fur- 
ther :  "  I  could  not  but  reflect  with  pleasure  on  the  situation  of 
these  people,  and  think  if  there  is  such  a  thing  as  happiness  in  this 
life,  that  they  enjoy  it  .  .  .  they  are  everywhere  surrounded  with 
beautiful  prospects,  sylvan  scenes,  lofty  mountains,  transparent 
streams,  falls  of  water,  rich  vallies  and  majestic  woods."  Pow- 
nall's  Topography  of  the  Middle  Colonies  of  North  America  is  equally 
unmistakable  in  its  language.  "  The  general  Face  of  the  country 
when  one  travels  it  along  the  Rivers  through  parts  not  yet  settled, 
exhibits  the  most  picturesque  Landscapes  that  Imagination  can  con- 
ceive, in  a  %'ariety  of  the  noblest,  richest  Groupes  of  Wood,  Water 
and  Mountains." 

From  the  Revolution  on,  there  is  little  doubt  of  the  general 
existence  of  the  new  sentiment  in  the  cultivated  American  mind.  If 
it  were  not  impossible  to  fi.x  upon  a  definite  date  for  the  beginning  of 
movements  in  the  hi.story  of  mind,  one  would  be  tempted  to  select 
the  years  from  1780  to  1785  as  the  time  when  this  new  spirit  of 
admiration  for  wild  and  romantic  .scenery  became  fully  established. 
Before  this,  its  manifestations  had  been  exceptional ;  henceforth  they 
are  abundant  in  the  writings  of  both  natives  and  foreigners.  Many 
of  the  foreign  travellers  of  this  period  were  Frenchmen,  and  it  is  per- 
haps to  be  expected  that  they  would  be  among  the  first  to  exhibit 
this  tendency.  Chastellux's  expression  (1780-1782)13  character- 
istic: "all  this  apparatus  of  rude  and  shapeless  Nature,  which 
Art  attempts  in  vain,  attacks  at  once  the  senses  and  the  thoughts  and 
excites  a  gloomy  and  melancholy  admiration."  Smyth's  Tour  in 
America  (1784)  shows  the  new  tendency  even  on  its  title  page, 
"  An  account  of  the  present  situation  of  the  Country  .  .  .  Moun- 
tains, Forests,  Rivers,  and  the  most  beautiful,  grand  and  pictur- 
esque Views  throughout  that  vast  Continent."  If  no  date  were 
given  for  the  publication  of  the  book  this  title-page  would  almost 
prove  that  its  date  was  not  earlier  than  the  latter  half  of  the  eight- 
eenth century.  The  heading  of  one  of  the  chapters  is :  "  De- 
scription of  a  most  extensive,  grand  and  elegant  perspective.  Ideas 
raised  in  the  mind."  Ifefore  this  time  mo.st  travellers  in  America 
had  not  been  burdened  by  ideas  raised  in  the  mind  by  the  scenery. 

More  interesting  to  the  present  purpose,  no  doubt,  are  the  ex- 
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pressions  of  American  observers  in  these  years.  Take,  for  instance, 
Jefferson's  remarks  on  the  Natural  Bridge,  in  his  Notes  on  Virginia 
(  1781— 1784).  He  declares  it  "the  most  sublime  of  Nature's 
works."  "It  is  impossible,"  he  .says,  "for  the  emotions  arising 
from  the  sublime  to  be  felt  beyond  what  they  are  here  :  so  beauti- 
ful an  arch,  so  elevated,  so  light,  and  springing  as  it  were  up  to 
I ieaven.  The  rapture  of  the  spectator  is  really  indescribable." 
The  Reverend  Archibald  Alexander,  who  as  a  youth  visited  it 
about  1789,  speaks  of  it  as  exciting  in  him  "an  emotion  entirely 
new,"  "  a  genuine  emotion  of  the  sublime  ;  '*  and  adds,  "  I  never 
saw  one  of  any  class,  who  did  not  view  the  object  with  considerable 
emotion."  Evidently  the  taste  for  such  scenery  was  becoming  en- 
demic. 

If  we  turn  again  to  the  White  Mountains,  so  little  thought  of 
in  colonial  times,  we  find  the  Belknap  Papers  of  1784  a  mine  of 
suggestion.  In  his  diaiy  of  this  year  (July  28)  Dr.  Belknap  says 
of  a  meadow  in  the  Notch,  "  This  meadow,  surrounded  on  all  sides 
with  mountains,  some  of  them  perpendicular,  is  a  singularly  roman- 
tic and  picturesque  scene."  Again,  in  describing  the  Notch,  he 
calls  it  "  a  most  sublimely  picturesque  and  romantic  scene."  We 
have  already  noticed  in  Smyth's  Tour  a  reference  to  "  ideas  raised 
in  the  mind  "  by  the  scenery.  This  suggestion  of  a  psychological 
effect  we  find  still  more  pronounced  in  Dr.  Kelknap's  descriptions. 
"  These  beauties  of  nature  gave  me  inexpressible  delight.  The 
most  romantic  imagination  here  finds  itself  surprised  and  stagnated. 
Everything  which  it  had  formed  an  idea  of,  as  sublime  and  beauti- 
ful, is  here  realized.  Stupendous  mountains,  hanging  rocks,  chrys- 
tal  streams,  verdant  woods,  the  cascade  above,  the  torrent  below, 
all  conspire  to  amaze,  to  delight,  to  soothe,  to  enrapture ;  in  short 
to  fill  the  mind  with  such  ideas  as  every  lover  of  Nature  and  every 
devout  worshipper  of  its  Author  would  wish  to  have."  He  thinks 
that  "  a  poetic  fancy  may  find  full  gratification  amidst  these  wild 
and  rugged  scenes,  if  its  ardor  be  not  checked  by  the  fatigue  of  the 
approach  ;  "  but  would  caution  the  observer  to  "  curb  the  imagina- 
tion and  exercise  judgment  with  mathematical  precision,  or  the  temp- 
tation to  romance  will  be  invincible." 

John  Eliot,  writing  to  Dr.  Belknap,  says  :  "  Brother  Cutler  is 
romantic  in  his  description,  as  well  as  you,  in  the  short  touch  you 
gave  me  in  your  letter."  It  was  during  this  year,  1784,  that  the 
Reverend  Manasseh  Cutler,  in  company  with  several  others,  made 
the  first  scientific  expedition  to  the  White  Mountain  region,  and  one 
is  not  surprised  to  find  in  his  journals  such  memoranda  as  :  "  we 
had  here  a  grand  view  of  ranges  of  mountains    ,  .  .  .    arising  one 
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above  another ;"  "  the  country  to  the  north  very  mountainous,  and 
its  appearance  has  a  most  noble  eflect." 

In  the  closing  decade  of  the  century  there  is  no  dearth  of  ex- 
pressions of  admiration  for  the  picturesque  and  romantic ;  indeed 
they  are  so  common  as  to  give  the  impression  of  their  being  some- 
what of  a  "  fad  "  at  the  time.  Dr.  Thomas  Cooper,  in  his  Some  In- 
formation respecting  America  (1794),  in  describing  the  mountain 
scenery  of  Pennsylvania,  says  :  "It  is  impossible  to  pass  this  part 
of  the  journey  without  being  struck  with  the  perpetual  succession  of 
beautiful  and  romantic  situations,  numerous  and  diversified  beyond 
what  any  part  of  England  can  supply  within  my  recollection."  A 
lesser  person,  a  certain  Jaines  Elliot,  who  is  described  on  the  title 
page  of  his  Poetical  and  Miscellaneous  Works  as  "  a  citizen  of  Guild- 
ford, Vermont,  and  late  a  non-commissioned  officer  in  the  l^ion  of 
the  United  States,"  has  left  sketches  of  the  Whisky  Insurrection  in 
Pennsylvania  in  1794,  in  which  be  finds  time  to  describe  the  scenery 
as  well  as  the  movements  of  the  militia  ordered  out  to  oppose  the 
rioters  in  the  western  counties.  One  entry*  in  his  diary  tells  us  that 
at  Harrisburg  "  the  traveller  has  a  very  picturesque  prospect  of  a 
loft>'  ridge  of  the  Blue  Mountains."  Another  entrj'  three  weeks 
later  describes  the  passage  of  the  mountains.  "  The  Sun  had  risen 
about  an  hour  before  we  moved  this  morning.  Began  to  ascend  the 
mountain  and  after  a  fatiguing  march  of  two  or  three  hours  reached 
the  summit,  where  a  prospect  inexpressibly  grand  presented  itself  to 
our  \iew.  To  the  north,  south  and  west  appeared  a  little  world  'A 
mountains,  arrayed  in  all  the  majest}-  of  nature  and  destitute  of  a 
single  sign  of  art  or  culti\-aiion."  This  last  could  hardly  be  im- 
proved upon  as  an  example  of  the  romantic  or  modem  way  (A  UxA:- 
ing  at  naii;ral  scenery-.  In  a  sketch  of  a  summer  passage  up  the 
Ohio,  he  speaks  of  the  scene  as  "  indescribably  beautiful  and 
romantically  pictrsrtsc,it."  and  describes  the  western  part  of  .America 
as  abounding  "in  pscturesque  sftuatioas  and  beautiful  landscapes." 

Grahani's  Lciurs  •  1797  s^tea'^^  enth-isiasticaj'y  of  the  "  romantic 
soEJiery  ■  os'  Vernionl.  "  More  psct-resque  .  .  .  sstunii'/rin  for 
bcdicing  jpccj  can  scaroe'y  be  conceived,  than  those  formed  by  the 
c"jri"2;--res  zc  tne  ■si's.t.tr  cL'.T:'^  this  oelijhtf-l  shore     .     .     .     <tr.-d 

ccc-refvt  cr^Tr.-rg  mcTt  c'.cnir^r.dir.;^  thir.  tht  vj^^'i  rriAT.y  '/.  theve 
serile^ier.ts  pre&tm  t',-  the  •.-je-*/  Vtt  'jr.'.y  fv-rteer.  yeiri  earlkr 
Chirles  Virl:.  ir.  his  Vx.i;  csilts;  ^t'o^urt  Ln-'lit-d.  h«.c  vsL-i  '/'.'rli 
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The  Travels  of  President  Dwight  (1797,  1803)  show  the  love  of 
romantic  scenery  fully  developed.  It  is  hard  to  choose  from  such 
a  wealth  of  material,  when  almost  every  page  of  the  description  of 
the  White  Mountains  abounds  in  expressions  of  admiration  for  their 
rugged  grandeur.  "  Mountains  in  immense  ranges,  bold  spurs  and 
solitary  eminences  .  .  .  are  everywhere  dispersed  with  de- 
lightful successions  of  sublimity  and  grandeur."  Former  travellers 
had  carefully  avoided  the  region  because  of  the  mountains  ;  Dr. 
Dwight  says,  "  The  scenery  in  the  Notch  of  the  White  Mountaiiis 
.  .  was  one  of  the  principal  objects  which  had  allured  us  into 
the  region."'  He  is  impressed  by  the  "  wild  and  solemn  appear- 
ance." He  personifies  the  "  hoarj*  cliffs"  which,  "  rising  with  proud 
supremacy,  frowned  awfully  on  the  world  below."  He  speaks  of 
the  "sprightly  murmurs"  of  the  cascade,  of  the  "wild,  tumultuous 
and  ma.sterly  workmanship  of  nature,"  and  of  her  "wild  and  awful 
majesty."  It  would  be  impossible  to  find  more  conclusive  evidence 
of  admiration  for  the  romantic  in  nature  than  expressions  such  as 
"  The  eye  finds  here  everything  which  can  gratify  its  wishes  for  rude, 
wild  and  magnificent  scenery ;"  "  The  scene  excelled  every  concep- 
tion which  they  had  hitherto  formed  of  awful ncss  and  grandeur ;" 
"  bidding  adieu,  therefore,  to  the  singular  combination  of  wild  and 
awful  magnificence,  we  set  out  on  our  return." 

We  have  traced  the  development  of  the  love  of  romantic  .scen- 
ery among  travellers  ;  a  glance  at  the  poets  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury will  show  that  its  development  was  certainly  not  earlier  among 
them.  There  was  no  lack  of  what  was  called  poetry  before  the 
Revolution,  but  it  reveals  little  or  no  love  of  romantic  scenery. 
There  were  poems  to  Phyllis,  Daphne  and  Amanda,  verses  political 
and  patriotic,  metaphysical  and  religious,  elegies  and  satires ;  but 
poems  in  praise  of  nature  were  few,  unless  of  a  much-adorned  and 
cultivated  nature  in  the  form  of  "  groves  and  fertile  lawns,"  of  "pur- 
ling rills"  and  "prattling  streams."  It  is  distinctly  the  "pleasing 
landscape ' '  and 

"  the  lawn 
Beaut'ous  at  mom,  at  noonday  and  the  dawn  ; 
Rural  shades  and  groves  e'er  attract  the  mind. 
And  lead  the  thoughts  to  those  things  that's  divine." 

A  poem  read  at  the  Yale  commencement  of  1784  speaks  of  Ni- 
agara, but  as  the 

"  stupendous  Niagarian  falls 
Which  to  behold  the  affrighted  heart  appalls," 

with  no  sign  of  pleasure.     Early  visitors  to  the  falls  speak  of  them 
in  much  the  same  way.     Father  Hennepin  (1697)  describes  them 
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as  a  "  vast  and  prodigious  cadence  of  water,  which  falls  down  after 
a  surprising  and  astonishing  manner,  in  so  much  that  the  universe 
does  not  afford  its  parallel."  The  feeling  aroused  is  one  of  wonder 
rather  than  of  admiration  and  pleasure.  , 

As  late  as  1797,  Josias  Arnold,  tutor  in  Rhode  Island  College, 
published  a  collection  of  poems  from  which  a  stanza  may  be  quoted 
to  show  the  old  feeling  as  to  romantic  nature  still  surviving. 

"  Where  ancient  forests  their  tall  branches  bend. 
And  o'er  the  wild  a  horrid  gloom  extend, 
There  shall  appear  a  variegated  scene, 
Of  fields  and  gardens  in  perennial  green." 

.  On  the  other  hand,  before  the  close  of  the  Revolution  the  new 
feeling  for  nature  in  her  more  majestic  moods  begins  to  find  poet- 
ical expression,  as,  for  instance,  in  a  poem  read  at  the  Yale  Com- 
mencement in  1 78 1 , 

"  What  various  grandeur  strikes  the  gladdening  eyes ; 
Bays  stretch  their  arms  and  mountains  lift  the  skies, 
And  all  the  majesty  of  nature  smiles. " 

More  distinctly  of  tlie'sort  we  are  seeking,  an  inscription  to  Tlie 
Prospect  of  America  ( 1 786)  speaks  of 

"Those  deep  forests,  where  the  eye  is  lost, 
With  beauteous  grandeur  mingling  in  the  sight ; 
All  these  conspire  to  give  the  soul  delight." 

Barlow's  Vision  of  Columbus  ( 1 787)  shows  a  still  more  marked  love 
9J  romantic  scenery.  The  poet  sings  of  the  "  majesty  of  nature," 
of  her  "nobler  prospects"  and  "sublimest  scenes,"  of  the  hills 
"that  look  sublime  o'er  Hudson's  winding  bed." 

"A  dread  sublimity  informs  the  whole, 
•  And  wakes  a  dread  sublimity  of  soul." 

The  writer  of  a  RJiapsody,  published  in  1 789,  exclaims  : 

"  How  oft,  delighted  with  the  wild  attire 
Of  nature,  in  her  recesses,  thro'  scenes 
Like  these,  in  roving  childhood  have  I  strayed, 
Aw'd  with  the  gloom  and  desert  solitude 

That  environed  me 

There  is  a  rude  disorder  in  these  wilds, 

A  native  grandeur,  that,  unaffected 

By  the  touch  of  art,  transcends  its  graces, 

And  strikes  some  finer  sense  within  the  soul." 
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Quite  Wordsworthian  is  this  point  of  vi«w,  and  far  removed 
from  that  of  the  admirer  of  "  purling  rills  "  and  "  verdant  lawns." 
One  more  illustration  may  be  taken  from  poems  published  in  1792 
by  a  Mr.  Edwards  : 

' '  where  sublime 
Yon  wond'rous  mountains  rise,  whose  shaggy  sides 
Invests  th'  ethereal  azure  and  whose  brows 
Th'  eternal  vapour  shrouds.     Great  Nature  there 
Reigns  in  dread  majesty  and  unshorn  strength. 


Musing,  I  wander,  and  admiring  trace 
Old  ocean's  abdicated  Empire  there." 

The  writer  of  an  essay  on  poetry,  published  in  179S,  says,  "Al- 
most every  person  is  delighted  with  the  prospect  of  Nature.  The 
sublimity  of  the  heavens,  the  towering  mountain,  the  unfathomable 
and  wide  extended  ocean,  the  blooming  gardens  and  level  vallies 
inspire  the  mind  with  elevation  and  contemplative  reflection."  The 
author  of  the  Poetical  Wanderer,  which  appeared  the  next  year, 
1796,  writes,  "  Everyone  is  sensible  of  the  impression  made  by 
viewing  the  sublime  objects  of  nature.  ,  .  .  The  blazing  sun, 
the  spacious  firmament,  the  spangled  heavens,  the  towering  moun- 
tains, variegated  landscapes,  the  expanded  ocean,  are  all  grand  jmd 
beautiful  and  we  contemplate  them  with  delight."  The  quotations 
are  significant,  for  by  the  words  of  contemporary  writers  they  show 
that  the  love  of  the  romantic  and  grand  in  nature  was  no  longer  an 
undeveloped  element  of  American  character. 

Recurring  to  the  questions  suggested  at  the  beginning  of  this 
article,  we  may  certainly  conclude  that  the  change  of  mind,  in 
America  also,  came  about  within  a  definitely  limited  time,  and 
namely,  so  far  as  most  instances  show,  at  about  the  time  of  the 
Revolution.  That  it  was  spontaneous  or  indigenous  will  not  be 
thought  to  have  been  so  clearly  proved,  yet  it  is  not  without  evi- 
dence. 

\  Mary  E.  Woollet. 


THE  CAUSES  OF  KNOW-NOTHING  SUCCESS  IN 
MASSACHUSETTS 

It  was  a  strange  spectacle  that  American  politics  presented  on 
the  morrow  of  the  November  elections  in  1854.  The  time-honored 
parties  found  that  they  had  been  grappling  in  the  dark  with  an  un^- 
known  antagonist  and  that  they  had  been  terribly  worsted.  A 
wave  of  Know-nothing  victory  swept  through  the  North.  In  nine 
states  it  elected  governors  ;  it  filled  the  legislatures  with  new  men ; 
in  the  national  House  of  Representatives  a  majority  was  claimed  by 
the  believers  in  the  new  dispensation,  and  the  Senate  was  not  with- 
out witnesses  to  their  faith.' 

When  the  air  had  again  become  clear  those  who  had  been  blind 
to  the  new  order's  rise  found  that  they  had  been  vanquished  by  a 
native  American  organization  akin  to  the  earlier  nativist  parties,  but 
now  decking  itself  out  with  the  ever  popular  ceremonials  of  a  secret 
order.'  Its  oath-bound  members  took  for  their  leading  principle 
the  defence  of  American  institutions  from  the  dangers  to  which 
they  deemed  them  exposed  at  the  hands  of  men  of  alien  birth  and 
of  Roman  Catholic  creed.* 

'J.  P.  Hambletoo,  A  History  of  the  Political  Campaign  in  llrginia  in  jSjSt  P» 
144.     Speech  of  Henry  A.  Wise. 

'There  had  been  periodic  ebullitions  of  nativist  ardor.  Thus  in  John  Adams'i  ad- 
ministration it  was  shown  in  the  pa.ssage  of  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Acts  and  in  the 
lengthening  of  the  naturalization  term  to  fourteen  years.  In  the  Hartford  Convention 
it  was  clearly  evidenced  in  the  sixth  resolution  :  "  No  person  who  shall  hereafter  be 
natmalized  shall  be  eligible  as  a  member  of  the  Senate  or  Plouse  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  or  capable  of  holding  any  civil  office  under  the  authority  of  the  United 
States."  Twenty  years  had  not  poiised  before  it  broke  out  in  riot  and  convent-boming 
in  Massachusetts.  A  few  years  later  followed  the  rise  and  decline  of  the  Native  Ameri- 
can party,  accompanied  by  not  a  little  rioting  and  bloodshed  in  Fhitodclpbia. 

*  It  is  the  aim  of  this  paper  simply  to  analyze  the  conditions  which  made  possible 
the  phenomenal  success  of  Know-nothingism  in  Mos.'uchusetts.  It  therefore  touches  only 
incidentally  upon  the  history  of  the  movement  and  upon  the  distinctive  principles  of 
those  whose  devotion  to  the  order  was  genuine  and  disinterested.  The  following  planks 
from  the  American  Party's  plotform  in  1856  may  serve  as  a  brief  summary  of  Know-noth- 
ing principles  :  "  3.  Americans  must  rule  America,  and  to  this  end  native-born  citizens 
should  be  elected  to  all  state,  federal  and  municipal  ofliices  of  government  employment 
in  preference  to  all  others.  ...  5.  No  person  should  be  selected  for  political  station 
whether  native  or  foreign-bom  who  recognizes  any  allegiance  or  obligation  of  any  de- 
scription to  any  foreign  prince,  potentate  or  power,  or  who  refuses  to  recognize  the  fed- 
eral and  state  constitutions  (  each  within  its  sphere)  as  paramount  to  all  other  rules  of 
political  action.  ...  9.  A  change  in  the  laws  of  naturalization  making  a  continuous 
residence  of  twenty-one  years  an  indispensable  requisite  for  citizenship  hereafter."  Stan* 
wood's  Hiitory  of  Elections,  p.  195. 

In  one  form  or  other  the  entire  separation  of  church  and  state,  the  use  of  the  Bible 
in  schools  and  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  public  funds  for  sectarian  schools  were  usu- 
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In  no  other  state  was  the  victory  so  overwhelming  as  in  Massa- 
chusetts. In  the  years  since  the  rise  of  the  Free  Soil  party  there 
had  been  no  choice  of  governor  by  the  people.  But  this  Know- 
nothing  nominee  received  a  clear  majority  of  nearly  33,000  over 
all  opponents.  Si.xty-threc  per  cent,  of  the  total  vote  was  cast  for 
this  candidate  of  a  secret  society.  In  the  new  senate  every  member 
was  a  Know-nothing ;  in  the  house  the  roll  included  one  Whig,  one 
Democrat,  one  Free  Soiler,  and  376  Know-nothings.  In  the  legis- 
lature, thus,  the  combined  opposition  constituted  less  than  one  per 
cent.  Nor  was  this  supremacy  confined  to  a  single  year.  In  1855 
and  1856  this  Know-nothing  governor  was  re-elected  and  in  both 
these  years  the  "  Americans  "  were  credited  with  a  majority  in  each 
house  of  the  legislature.'  Hardly  had  the  legislature  assembled  in 
January,  1855,  when  it  made  haste  to  elect  a  Know-nothing,  Henry 
Wilson,  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  United  States  Senate.  In  the 
congressional  delegation  Know-nothings  were  in  the  majority,  and 
the  long  contest  over  the  speakership  resulted  in  the  election  of  a 
Mas.sachu setts  Know-nothing.  In  the  early  national  conventions 
of  the  order  no  leaders  were  more  prominent  than  those  from  the 
Bay  State,  and  for  the  presidency  no  one  was  at  first  considered  a' 
more  available  candidate  than  the  Know-nothing  governor  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. In  view  of  the  unparalleled  victory  which  the  Know- 
nothings  won  at  home,  of  the  influence  swayed  by  }ier  represents-' 
tlvcs  in  Congress,  and  of  the  dominant  part  played  by  her  leaders. 
in  the  national  councils  of  the  organization,  it  would  seem  tiiat 
Massachusetts  stood  in  the  fore -front  of  Know-nothing  common- 
wealths. 

ally  insisted  upon.  After  1S55  n')  aUctnpt  was  made  to  conceal  the  constitution  of  tbc 
order.  Copies  of  tlie  Springfield  platform  (August  7,  1855),  which  placed  the  Massa- 
chusetts State  Council  upon  an  anti-slavery  basis,  may  be  found  in  the  librar)'  of  the 
Worcester  Society  of  .Vnti'iuity,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Among  the  best  sources  of  information  as  to  the  general  movement  are  the  follow- 
ing :  The  Origin  auj  Progress  of  the  Amtrican  Party  in  Politics,  by  John  Hancock 
Lee,  Philadelphia,  1S55;  Sam,  or  the  History  oJ\  a  Mystery  j  A  Defence  of  the  Ameri- 
can Poliey,  by  Whitney  ;  A  History  of  the  Political  Campaign  in  Virginia  in  jSjJ, 
together  with  the  Life  of  Henry  A.  Wise,  by  J.  P.  Hambleton;  Sons  of  the  Sires,  includ- 
ing a  Reply  to  the  Letter  of  the  Hon.  Henry  A.  Wise  against  the  Know-nothings.  The 
pamphlet  material  is  very  copious  ;  the  Winthrop  collection  in  the  library  of  the  Massa-; 
cliusetls  Historical  Society  is  especially  rich.  For  local  phases  of  the  subject  the  news-, 
[V>pers,  of  course,  furnish  the  most  valuable  material.  What  purport  to  be  aulhorilativej 
iV:counts  of  the  oaths,  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  order  were  published  in  the  Richmond, 
.fjiiiOT/n<'r  (quoted  in  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser,  X-a^.  19,  1854),  and  in  the  New 
Haven  Register  (tjuoted  in  the  Worcester  Palladium,  l>ec.  6,  1854).  The  writer  of  the 
present  paper  has  investigated  the  history  of  the  order  in  Worcester,  Mass.  {^A  Chapter  V, 
f/r))m  the  Local  History  of  Knoio-nothingism,  New  England  Magazine,  Sept.,  l8y6)  and 
the  career  of  the  Massachusetts  legislature  of  1855  (ibid.,  March,  1S97 ;  Report  of  the. 
Amencan  Historical  Association  for  1896). 
.,„  y  Boston  Almanack,  1854,  1855,  1856,  1857.  .^  ^j 
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No  such  far-reaching  pohtical  upheaval,  however  sudden,  is  en- 
tirely unheralded,  nor  can  it  come  until  causes,  adequate  although 
perhaps  unseen  or  obscure,  have  prepared  its  way.  Within  the  sev- 
eral states  the  historian  will  find  that  much  the  same  causes  were 
at  work,  but  modified — here  strengthened,  here  weakened  relatively 
to  one  another — by  the  peculiar  local  conditions  of  race  or  of  creed, 
of  social  or  of  economic  relations. 

In  explaining  the  tremendous  upheaval  which  Know-nothingi.sm 
occasioned  in   Massachusetts,  vague  as  the  suggestion  may  at  first 
seem,  no  slight  weight  is  to  be  attributed  to  close-drawn  notions  of 
citizenship  inherited  from   pious  forefathers.      In  recent  years  with 
eager  zeal  historians  have  been  defending  the  founders  of  the  Ply- 
mouth and   Massachusetts  Bay  colonies  against  any  imputation  of  | 
intending  to  establish  in  the  new  world  liberty  of  conscience  as  we                              ] 
know   it  to-day.     Such  a  charge   those  worthies  would   have   re-  1 
pelled  with  righteous  indignation.     In  reality  their  ideal  of  govern- 
ment was  a  theocracy  ;  to  realize  this  ideal  was  the  chief  end  of  the 
citizen.     The  thought  of  an  absolute  separation  between  church  and                              I 
state  would  have  seemed  no   less  than   impious.     The  "  freemen," 
enjoying  the  full  rights  and  privileges  of  citizens,  constituted  a  close                              1 
corporation  for  admis.sion  to  which  church  membership — not  mem- 
bership oi  a  church,  but  of  the  church  of  the  colony  leaders — was 
•the  essential  qualification.'      Even    for    admittance  to  the   minor 
privileges  of  an  "  inhabitant "  the  candidate  was   narrowly  scanned 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  orthodox  church  member.     To  the 
petitions  of  the  unenfranchised  and  to  the  demands  of  the  king's 
commissioners  for  the  liberalizing  of  these  conditions  of  citizenship  j 
the  Massachusetts  "  freemen  "  offered  a  resistance  so  stubborn  that  ' 
it  well-nigh  forfeited  their  charter.     Only  after  years  of  controversy,                         •     j 
and  then  only  under  the  stress  of  necessity,  were  the  restrictions  re-  \ 
laxed.     But  unconsciously  not  a  little  of  this  old  theocratic  theory 

•  1631,  Rrcords  of  tht  Masstuhuselts  Bay  Cflmy,  Vol.  I.  ,p.  87.     1636.  ibid.,  p.  168.  I 

November  30,  16351  the  Boston  freemen  voted  that  no  further  allotments  of  land  should 
be  made  to  any  newcomers  "  but  such  as  may  be  likely  to  be  received  members  of  the 

congregation."       Rec.  Comm.  Report,  II.,  Bos,   Rec,  1634-1660,  p.  5.      Although  the  ! 

Plymouth  colony  had  no  church  membership  lest  upon  its  statute  books,  in  practice  ita 

e()uivalent  was  insisted  upon.      Thus  in  1639  the  General  Court  censiu'cd  the  town  of  | 

Sandwich  because  of  thp  remissness  of  iLs  committees  "  in  receiving  into  the  town  many  [ 

inhabitants  that  are  not  fit  for  church  society  "  and  made  the  admittance  of  all  inhabit-  I 

■nts  in  future  conditional  upon  the  approbation  of  the  pastor  of  the  church.  Plym.  Col. 
Rec,  I.  134,  153.  In  1675  it  was  enacted,  "  for  the  preventing  of  profanencss  increas- 
ing in  the  colony  which  is  so  provoking  to  God,  and  threatening  to  bring  judgments  upon 

us,"  that  improperly  admitted  inhabitants  should  be  warned  out  of  the  colony  and  lined  ' 

five  shillings  a  week  if  they  did  not  speedily  heed  the  warning,  "  hoping  the  court  will  be 
carefull ;  that  whom  they  accept  off;  are  persons  orthodox  in  their  Judgments."  Ibid., 
XI.  248.  Rfpresentation  and  Suffrage  in  Massachutetti  (John!  Hopkins  Utuversitf 
Studies),  p.  74. 
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survived  from  generation  to  generation.  Its  savor  can  often  be  de- 
tected in  the  hill  towns  even  to  this  day.  And  when,  suddenly, 
in  the  middle  of  the  century,  tens  of  tliousands  of  aliens,  most  of 
them  of  Roman  Catholic  faith,  came  clamoring  at  our  doors  for 
speedy  admittance  to  citizenship  and  to  full  political  privileges,  it  is 
small  wonder  that  the  apprehensions  of  the  sons  of  the  Puritans 
were  profoundly  stirred. 

Again,  Massachusetts  found  herself  confronted  by  perplexing 
problems  that  demanded  prompt  solution.  Strangely  neglectful  of 
obvious  facts  seems  Von  Hoist's  statement,  in  discussing  the  rise  of 
Know-nothingism,  that  "  nothing  had  happened  specially  to  attract 
attention  to  the  immigrant  and  Catholic  questions  at  this  time." ' 
For  the  forty  years  following  the  peace  of  1815  the  tide  of  immi- 
gration rose  gradually.  It  was  not  until  the  famine  summer  of 
1 847  that  the  immense  acceleration  came  which  for  the  first  time 
gave  this  country  an  immigrant  problem.*  In  that  single  year  the 
number  of  immigrant  arrivals  makes  a  leap  of  80,000.  Taking  the 
figures  of  the  year  1844  as  a  standard  of  comparison,  they  are 
multiplied  by  three  in  1847,  by  four  in  1850  and  by  five  and  one- 
half  in  1854,  the  year  when  the  Know-nothings  began  their  political 
career.  This  year,  1854,  marks  a  high-water  point,  427,833,  of 
the  immigrant  flood  ; '  in  the  next  decade  only  once  did  the  figures 
jl  rise  within  200,000  of  this  maximum ;  it  was  not  exceeded  until 

1873,  and  not  until  1880,  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  later, 
did  the  regular  tide  of  immigration  overpass  this  mark.  Still  more 
striking,  in  some  respects,  are  the  figures  of  emigration  from  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  to  the  United  States,  which  show  that  three- 
fourths  of  the  astonishing  leap  in  the  figures  of  1 847  was  due  to 
,  the  outflow  from  the  United  Kingdom.*     This  tide  of  emigration 

reached  its  flood  in  1850,  when  it  stood  si.x  times  as  high  as  in 
1 844.  In  the  earlier  years  the  stream  had  set  toward  Canada,  but 
.the  famine  hardships  on  English  vessels  and  the  heavy  head-money 
exacted  by  Canada,  together  with  a  growing  popularity  of  the 
United  States,  served  to  turn  the  stream  to  our  shores.' 

Next  to  New  York,  no  other  city  except  New  Orleans  rivalled 

^  Comtitulumal  History  of  the  UnUed  States,  V.  117. 
•E,  E.  Hale,  Letters  on  Irish  Immigration,  1852,  p.  lo. 

•Kennedy,    Abstract  of  the   Eighth  Census   of  the  United  States,  pp.  13,  14.     Not 
vithout  intcFest  are  the  figures  by  decades : 

1830-40  552,000 

1S40-50  1,558,300 

1850-60  2,707,624. 

*  Report  of  British  Emigration  Commissioners,  1 861,  quoted  ia  United  StiUes  Centut^ 
,'j86o>  Population,  p.  43. 

'E.  E.  Hale,  Letters  on  Irish  Immigration  p    II. 


Boston  as  a  port  of  entry  for  the  immigrants.'  The  dominant  nation- 
alities among  the  newcomers  were  the  Irish  and  the  German.*  No 
direct  steamship  hnes  connected  Boston  with  the  German  ports  and 
hence  this  stream  was  diverted  from  New  England.'  Nearly  all  the 
Boston  steamships  sailed  from  Liverpool,  bringing  therefore,  for  the 
most  part,  Irish  immigrants  who  were  almost  to  a  man  Roman  Catho- 
lics. Although  the  Irish  element  in  the  total  volume  of  immigration 
was  outstripped  by  the  German  after  1 8  5 1 ,  this  changed  ratio  was  not 
noticeable  in  Massachusetts,  where  the  vast  bulk  of  the  immigrants 
continued  to  be  Irish  and  where  but  few  Germans  were  to  be  found.* 

The  previous  industrial  development  of  Massachusetts  seems  to 
have  been  somewhat  as  follows  :  In  the  period  from  1765  to  1790, 
notwithstanding  the  evils  of  the  war,  population  spread  over  the 
sparsely  settled  western  sections  of  the  state  and  increased  faster 
than  during  any  equal  period  in  the  next  half-century.  They  found 
plenty  of  unoccupied  land  and  upon  this  they  settled  as  farmers. 
During  the  next  thirty  years,  1790  to  1820,  almost  all  of  the  land 
available  for  agriculture  having  been  taken  up,  the  surplus  popula- 
tion emigrated  to  the  frontier  states  and  the  increase  of  population 
was  comparatively  slight.  In  the  next  twenty  years,  1820  to  1840, 
the  number  of  inhabitants  increased  in  much  larger  proportion. 
Emigration  to  the  West  was  checked.  The  encouragements  to 
manufacturing  enterprises  retained  the  population  more  and  more  at 
home.  During  this  period  the  manufacturing  class  increased  1 54.50 
per  cent,  while  the  agricultural  class  increased  but  38.41  per  cent., 
and  even  this  gain  was  in  the  vicinity  of  thriving  commercial  or 
manufacturing  towns.  Indeed,  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that 
the  increase  of  population  was  wholly  owing  to  the  growth  of  man- 
ufacturing.' It  may  be  doubted  if  there  was  any  more  agriculture, 
properly  so  called,  in  1 840  than  twenty  years  earlier. 

The  logic  of  physical  geography  was  working  against  it.     With 

'  Eighth  Ctnsus  of  the  United  States.     Custom  House  Returns. 

'In  1853,  out  of  a  total  immigradon  of  368,643  persons,  161,481  were  of  Irish 
birth,  140,635  of  German,  30,353  of  English,  and  10,770  of  French.  Report  of  Secre- 
tary of  Stale,  quoted  in  Boston  Daily  Advertiser ,  September  J,   1854. 

'  Scanty  data  would  warrant  an  estimate  that  at  New  Orleans  three  Germans  arrived 
for  every  Irishman.     Boston  Advertiser,  June  2  and  5,  1854. 

*  Boston  Aiffertiier,  June  2,  1854.  The  relative  rates  of  German  and  Irish  immi- 
gration were  as  follows : 

1&49  1850  1S51  1853  i8s3  1854  (five  moDthft). 

Irish       112,691  116,582         163,256         115.537         113,164         17,649. 

German   55,705  45,402  69,882         118,126         119,644        44,248. 

'Jesse  Chickering,  Statistical  View  of  the  Population  of  Massachusetts,  lydj-iS^o, 
pp.  41-2.  88  of  the  principal  manufacturing  and  commercial  towns  aggregated  an  in- 
crease nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  whole  state.  Their  rale  of  increase  was  79. 62  per  cent. , 
that  of  the  state  40.97,  while  the  213  towns  which  were  mainly  agricultural  in  character 
increased  only  8.50  per  cent.  In  the  decade  1830-^,  89  towns  actually  decreased  in 
population  Il,8l2,  or  9.55  per  cent 
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the  improved  means  of  transportation  between  the  sea-board  andtlie 
West,  Massachusetts  could  no  longer  figure  as  a  producer  of  agri- 
cultural staples.  In  the  New  England  states  between  1820  and  1850 
the  proportion  of  the  population  engaged  in  agriculture  fell  steadily 
and  decisively  ;  in  the  Middle  States  it  fell  and  then  rose,  while  in  all 
other  sections  it  was  rajMdly  rising.  Meantime,  the  relative  number 
engaged  in  commerce  was  declining  in  New  England,  while  gaining 
elsewhere  except  in  the  South.'  During  the  same  period  Massachu- 
setts' manufacturing  population  had  increased  six-fold.  In  no  other 
state  not  subject  to  abnormal  frontier  conditions  had  the  increase  ex- 
ceeded three -fold,  and  only  New  York  surpa-ssed  Massnchu-sctts  in  the 
ab.solute  number  of  persons  engaged  in  manufacturing  enterprises.' 
And  this  development  was  bound  to  continue.  In  the  years  1830  to 
i860  the  increase  of  population  in  her  manufacturing  towns  was  on 
the  average  five  times  as  great  as  the  increase  in  the  towns  of  the 
same  counties  not  so  prominently  engaged  in  manufacturing.' 

In  the  middle  of  the  centur>',  with  the  single  exception  of  Rhode 
Island,  the  growth  of  white  population  was  going  on  in  no  one  of 
the  older  .states  more  ra]>idly  than  in  Massachusetts.  In  1840 
Massachusetts  had  been  more  densely  populated  than  any  other 
state  in  tlie  Union,  and  during  the  next  decade  she  gained  33  per 
square  mile,  while  Rhode  Island  gained  oniy  29,  and  in  no  other 
state  did  the  gain  exceed  14.*  Such  a  gain  is  the  more  remarkable 
from  the  fact  that  few  of  the  states  were  contributing  more  of  their 
sons  as  pioneers  in  developing  the  West.  In  1850  there  vrere  nearly 
one-third  as  many  natives  of  Massachusetts  residing  in  other  states 
as  there  were  still  remaining  within  her  own  borders." 

To  a  community'  thus  rapidly  growing  and  adjusting  itself  to  an 
entirely  new  industrial  system  immigration  brought  perplexing  prob- 

'  DeBow,  Statistical  iletu  0/  Iht  United  Statts;  CompeiKlium  of  the  Censtu  0/  tSjo, 
Table  CXXXI.,  p.  129.  Commerce  was  gaining  in  Massachusetts,  but  not  enough  lo  off- 
set the  relative  decline  in  New  England. 

'  New  York  199,349;  Massachusetts  165,958.  Their  populations  were  in  the  ratio 
3:1.     Ibid,  Table  CXXXII. 

*  Abstract  of  Census  of  Massachusetts,  from  the  Eighth  Uniteii  States  Census.  For 
example : 

Bristol  County  increased      .    .    .   .89.13%.       Worcester  County 89.27%. 

7  manufacturing  towns  increased  .  164.42%.       16  manufacturing  towns   .    .    .  196.20%- 

All  other  towns 10.12%,.       All  others 28.27%. 

Aggregate  increase  in  the  State  .  .  101.67%. 

•The  rise  is  from  94.58  to  127.50.  Compendium  of  United  States  Census,  1850,  p. 
40,  Table  XII.  During  the  next  decade  30.33  was  added  to  the  population  per 
square  mile,  Massachusetts  leading  the  New  England  states  for  this  decade,  and  for  the 
whole  period  1 790-1860.  During  this  same  decade  Mas.sachusetts  rose  from  eighth  to 
sixth  place  in  point  of  population  among  the  states.     Kennedy. 

»  De  Bow,  Statistical  l^iew  of  the  United  States. 
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lems.  By  rea.son  of  the  not  inconsiderable  native  emi^jration  to  the 
frontier,  coupled  with  the  more  rapid  increase  of  the  foreign-bom 
and  of  their  children,  the  ahen  population  was  making  large  gains 
upon  that  of  native  stock.  In  five  years,  1850-1855,  the  propor- 
tion of  the  foreign-bom  to  the  total  white  population  rose  from 
16.60  to  2 1.79  percent.'  Moreover  this  immigration  was  almost 
exclusively  of  a  single  nationalitv-.  In  1850  in  the  United  States 
natives  of  Ireland  constituted  43.04  per  cent,  of  the  alien  population, 
but  in  Massachusetts  the  percentage  wa.s  71.41,  and,  notwithstand- 
ing the  rapid  falling-off  in  general  Irish  immigration  after  1854,  the 
percentage  in  Massachusetts  had  sunk  only  to  7 1.28  in  i860,  15.06 
per  cent,  of  the  total  population  having  been  bom  in  Ireland.* 
That  this  state's  foreign-born  population  was  so  ovenvhclmingly 
Irish  modified  the  problem  very  materially.  In  the  first  place  this 
element  was  almost  unanimously  and  with  ardent  loyalty  attached  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  cliurch.  Early  in  the  century  this  denomina- 
tion had  but  slight  hold  in  Ma.ssachusetts,  but  in  1850  she  had  be- 
come the  si.vth  state  in  the  number  of  its  church  accommodations 
and  the  seventh  in  the  value  of  its  church  property.'  In  the  .sec- 
ond place,  the  predominance  of  Irish  immigrants  meant  a  more 
settled  drift  toward  the  cities,  for  in  this  respect  there  was  a  notice- 
able contrast  between  the  Irish  and  the  Germans.*  These  were 
the  years  of  the  phenomenal  growth  of  urban  communities,  es- 
pecially of  manufacturing  centres."  It  was  in  the  larger  cities  that 
the  Irish  found  their  most  congenial  quarters.  Boston  statistics 
showed  that  after  1845  the  entire  population  either  increased  very 
slowly  or  cl.se  positively  dccrea.sed,  while  the  foreign-bom  advanced 
at  giant  strides  and  soon  outstripped  the  native."     Among  the  coun- 

'In  1S50,  with  the  exception  of  New  York  and  Louisiana,  no  other  states  except 
those  on  the  frontier  bad  so  high  a  ratio.  De  Witt,  Abstract  of  Massachusetts  Census, 
pp.  llS,  231-2. 

•  Abstract  of  the  Census  of  Massachusetts.     United  States  Census,  p.  335, 
'Ibid.,  pp.  40.  136. 

•In  1850  3976%  of  the  Irish-born  residents  of  the  United  States  lived  in  large 
cities,  as  contrasted  with  36.43%  of  the  Germans.     DeBow,  p.  128. 

'Ten  cities  were  incorporated  between  1846  and  1854.  In  a  single  decade,  l8S'>- 
1860,  six  of  these  thriving  towns  increased  at  rates  varying  from  100  to  126.67  per 
cent.  ;  two  between  75  and  loo  per  cent. ,  while  twenty  more  made  a  gain  of  from  50  to 
75  per  cent. 

•  Dc  Witt,  pp.  231-6.  Children  of  foreigners,  under  21  years  of  age,  are  here  classed 
•s  to  OAtivity  with  their  parents ; 
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ties  the  immigrants  were  distributed  very  unevenly.  In  Suffolk 
.  County,  of  whicli  Boston  comprised  the  principal  part,  there  were 
67  of  the  foreign -bom  to  every  100  natives.  In  Middlesex  and 
Norfolk  the  proportion  was  about  one  in  four,  in  Worcester  one  in 
five.  To  our  modem  thought  these  figures  do  not  seem  startling, 
but  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  most  of  the  people  then  living  re- 
membered Massachusetts  as  a  community  principally  engaged  in 
farming,  and  peopled  almost  entirely  by  natives. 

The  fact  that  the  Irish  immigrant  was  rapidly  becoming  more 
and  ^ore  in  evidence  aroused  a  two-fold  anxiety  which  speedily 
developed  into  a  two-fold  prejudice  against  him.  What  was  to  be 
his  part  in  politics  ?  His  training  in  self-control  at  home  had  not 
been  such  as  to  make  him  a  devotee  of  order  and  an  upholder  of 
government.  What  result  might  be  expected  from  his  transplant- 
ing? How  would  he  vote  on  the  "Maine"  law?  What  stand 
would  he  take  on  the  then  much-mooted  question  of  the  basis  of 
representation  ?  Would  he  attack  the  public  school  in  the  interest 
of  his  church  ?  As  it  became  apparent  what  a  make-weight  the 
Irish  vote  might  become,  and  that  the  alien  vote  was  increasing  in 
Boston  twelve  times  as  fast  as  the  native  vote,  it  became  a  serious 
question  whether  the  existing  naturalization  laws  were  not  inade- 
quate in  substance  and  too  la-x  in  enforcement.'  The  question  be- 
came the  fruitful  theme  of  much  Know-nothing  oratory  during  the 
next  few  years,  but  the  resulting  legislation  was  neither  important 
nor  consistent."     No  evidence  is  to  be  found  that  the  immigrant 

I  In  Boston  in  1845  out  of  9,763  sdtilt  males  of  foreign  birth  only  1,623  were  nat- 
uralized. (DcBow. )  In  1850,  though  the  proportion  of  foreign  to  native  bom  was 
about  cne-hulf,  they  polled  only  one-eleventh  as  many  voles.  (Ibid,  and  Boston  Daily 
Bee,  November  I,  1853.)  But  between  1850  and  1855  while  the  native  voters  in  Boston 
increased  14.72  per  cent.,  the  foreign-bom  voters  increased  no  less  than  194.64  per  cent. 
(Dr.  Josiah  Curtis,  quoted  by  De  Witt,  p.  236.)  As  the  qualifications  for  the  suffrage 
required  in  addition  to  United  Slates  citizenship  only  a  residence  of  one  year  in  the  state 
and  of  six  months  in  the  voting  area,  with  the  payment  of  a  poll-tax,  any  laxness  in  the 
naturalization  laws  or  in  their  enforcement  reflected  itself  speedily  at  the  polls. 

•  In  1848  an  act  of  Congress  had  dispensed  with  the  requirement  that  the  five  years 
of  residence  should  be  continuous  (3mh  Congress,  ch.  72,  amending  ch.  42  of  1813). 
The  preliminary  declaration  of  intention  to  become  a  citizen  might  be  made  in  the  police 
courts,  and  the  final  takinf(  of  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  admittance  to  citizenship  might 
take  place  before  the  Courts  of  Common  Pleas  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  feeling  that 
there  was  altc^ether  too  much  laxness  both  in  the  laws  and  in  their  administration 
reflected  itself  in  the  act  of  February  27,  1855,  which  made  it  not  lawful  for  any  court  es- 
tablished by  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth  to  entertain  any  jurisdiction  over  the  natur- 
alization of  aliens.  Two  months  later  (April  iS,  1855),  a  resolution  of  the  Massachu- 
setts legislature  urged  Congress  to  take  action  in  the  direction  of  restricting  naturalization 
to  federal  courts.  An  act  of  March  13,  1856,  restores  jurisdiction  over  naturalization  to 
the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  and  the  Courts  of  Common  I'leas  (called  Superior  Courts 
since  1858).  See  also  ch.  47,  laws  of  1856,  and  ch.  44,  1858.  It  mti.st  be  confessed 
that  much  of  the  debate  over  the  law  of  1855  turned  upon  the  question  who  should  re- 
ceive the  fees,  the  clerks  of  the  federal  or  of  the  state  courts.     Boston  Advertistr,  February 

,  fo.  1855- 
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vote  was  ever  marshalled  for  the  support  of  any  distinctively  class 
legislation  either  favoring  immigrants  or  for  the  behoof  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  But  with  a  loyalty  that  rarely  wavered,' 
the  Irish  vote  went  solidly  to  the  Democrats  and  for  the  first  time 
in  many  years  gave  them  a  fighting  chance  in  the  struggle  with  the 
Whigs,  who  had  come  to  consider  the  state  theirs  by  prescriptive 
right.  Again  and  again  the  choice  of  governor  was  thrown  into  the 
legislature.  To  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Whigs  the  mere  fact  that 
the  working  of  naturalization  and  suffrage  laws  was  such  as  to 
strengthen  their  opponents  to  the  point  of  imperilling  Whig  success 
carried  with  it,  doubtless,  the  conclusion  that  the  welfare  of  the 
state  was  seriously  endangered. 

Hardly  less  pronounced,  though  certainly  even  less  well 
grounded,  than  the  fear  of  the  immigrant  as  a  voter  was  the  prejudice 
against  him  as  a  wage-earner.  There  was  complaint  of  low  wages  ; 
yet  in  1850,  in  the  five  classes  of  labor  investigated  for  the  census, 
the  average  wages  in  Massachusetts  were  invariably  higher  than  in 
any  other  state  except  where  abnormal  rates  are  to  be  accounted 
for  by  inflation,  as  in  California,  or  by  the  scarcity  of  skilled  labor, 
as  in  the  slave  states.'  Nor  were  living  expenses  correspondingly 
high  ;  so  far  as  these  figures  go  their  showing  is  distinctly  to  the 
advantage  of  the  Massachusetts  wage-earner.  Unfortunately  sta- 
tistics were  not  compiled  from  the  factory  industries  in  which  the 
greatest  proportion  of  her  laborers  were  coming  to  be  employed. 
The  rank  and  file  of  the  laboring  class  proved  themselves  devoted 
believers  in  the  wage-fund  theory.  That  labor  was  daily  creating 
the  product  from  which  it  was  paid  they  overlooked  in  their  jealous 
watching  of  the  throng  of  newcomers  who  were  to  share  with  them 
the  wage-fund.  That  these  thousands  of  the  foreign-born  could 
find  places  in  industry  without  crowding  out  their  betters  did  not 
occur  to  them  and  that  that  very  jostling  was  gradually  raising  the 
level  of  the  native  wage-earner  was  a  philosophy  quite  too  deep  for 
"practical"  men.*      In  the  rapidly  growing  factory  industries  the 

'Almost  the  only  instance  was  in  1853,  when  the  Whigs  succeeded  in  so  splitting 
the  Irish  vote  as  to  ensure  the  defeat  of  the  revised  constitution  which  had  been  the 
work  of  the  coalition  convention.      IVorcester  PatlatHum,  August  23,  1854. 

•  Compendium  of  United  States  Census,  1850,  Table  CLX.XV,  p.  164. 

•"They  (the  Irish  immigrants)  do  the  manual  labor.  It  does  not  follow  that  natives 
who  must  otherwise  have  performed  it,  do  nothing  or  starve.  They  are  simply  pushed  up 
into  foremen  of  factories,  superintendents  of  famu,  railroad  agents,  machinists,  inventors, 
etc."  "Manual  labor  forms  the  basis  of  your  pyramid."  "Exclude  your  foreign  population 
•hd  your  whole  fabric  sinks.  You  find  yuu  have  still  men  at  hard  and  loathsome  labor. 
They  are  now  your  own  sons.  You  have  lost  what  you  had  ;  the  highest  results  of  your 
civilization.  For  every  grade  descended  when  you  moved  the  lowest  grade  away." 
Edward  Everett  Hale,  Letters  on  Irish  Immigration,  1852.  Korty  years  later  Hon 
Carroll  D.  Wright,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Labor,  described  the  part  played  bjf 
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workmen  were  developing  a  strontj  class  feeling.  The  Irishmen 
were  becoming  disagreeably  numerous.  The  native  "  hands  "  did 
not  like  them  and  did  not  propose  to  work  with  them  if  they  could 
help  it.  This  combined  race-antipathy  and  craft-jealousy  contrib- 
uted in  large  measure  to  swell  the  ranks  of  Know-nothingism  in  the 
Bay  State. 

The  geographical  po.sition  of  Massachusetts  e.xposed  her  to  an 
unusually  high  tide  of  immigration  ;  her  ptcculiar  stage  of  industriad 
development  made  the  problem  the  more  difficult ;  but  it  was  by 
blunders  in  legislative  attempts  to  deal  with  the  problem  that  the 
most  disagreeable  aspects  of  immigration  were  brought  home  with 
exceptional  force  to  her  people.  So  puzzling  became  the  questions 
arising  in  connection  with  this  influx  that  as  early  as  184S  a  law  pro- 
vided for  the  appointment  of  a  Superintendent  of  Alien  Passengers 
whose  duty  it  should  be  to  in.spect  all  immigrants  before  allowing 
them  to  land.'  For  any  alien  passenger  who  seemed  likely  to  be- 
come a  public  charge  he  was  to  require  from  the  ship-owner  dr 
master  a  bond  to  the  Commonwealth  in  the  sum  of  $  1  ,ocx3  that  the 
aforesaid  immigrant  should  never  become  a  burden  to  any  city  or 
town  in  the  state.  Persons  whom  from  the  evidence  he  deemed  un- 
likely to  become  a  public  charge  he  might  allow  to  land  on  payment 
to  him  for  the  Commonwealth  of  two  dollars  for  every  person  so 
landed.* 

Not  many  months  of  the  flood  of  Immigration  were  needed  to  show 
that  Massachusetts  had  not  yet  blundered  into  an  effective  system  of 
dealing  with  her  paupers.  In  1852,  with  a  population  of  just  about 
a  million,  it  was  e.stimated  that  in  the  la.st  seven  years  133,826  p>er- 
sons  had  arrived  from  abroad,  while  New  York,  with  a  population 
of  three  millions,  had  received  a  million  immigrants  during  the  same 
time.  Yet  Massachusetts  found  it  necessarj^  to  support  a  number 
of  foreigners  more  than  three-fifths  that  of  New  York.^  This  glar- 
ing disproportion  was  partly  due  to  differences  in  classification.  But 
for  the  most  part  it  was  a  real  difference  due  to  legislative  blunders. 
The  act  of  1 848  made  the  bond  required  of  ship-owners,  as  a  guaran- 
tee against  the  danger  of  the  immigrant  becoming  a  pauper,  far  more 
onerous  in  Massachusetts  than  in  New  York.  The  law  thus  de- 
feated its  own  pui-pose ;    it  encouraged  the  practice  of  landing  in 

the  Irish  immigronu  in  almost  the  very  same  words.  Lecture  before  Jobos  Hopkins 
Universily  students  in  history  and  politics,  Febniarjr  6,  1891. 

'  Laws  of  1848,  chapter  313. 

'Slight  changes  were  made  from  time  to  lime  in  this  system.  In  1851  a  Commis- 
stOD  in  Relation  to  Alien  I'asscngers  was  appointed,  with  instnictions  to  inspect  places 
where  state  paupers  were  maintained.  Ch.  105,  1850;  cb.  342,  1851.  For  other  modi- 
fications see  ch.  360,  1853  ;  ch.  219,  1854. 

•  E.  E.  Hale,  LetUrs  on  Irish  Immigration,  1851. 
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New  York  immigrants  bound  far  Massachusetts,  and  then  trans- 
porting tiiem  thither  by  rail.  In  1850  five  tliousand  more  immi- 
grants entered  Massacliusetts  than  in  1849,  but  one  thousand  less 
came  by  water  than  in  that  year.  An  official  report  of  tlie  commis- 
sioners declares:  "  We  are  jxirmitting  our  neighbors  to  take  the 
bonds  which  are  to  indemnify  their  loss,  while  we  are  supporting  the 
paupers  ;  while  at  the  same  time  we  are  diminishing  the  commercial 
operations  of  the  state.'"  Statistics  showed  that  the  burden  was 
not  inconsiderable.  In  1851  it  cost  Massachusetts  nearly  S2I2,000 
for  the  support  of  paupers  having  no  legal  residence  in  the  state.' 
Of  the  10,267  who  ap[>lied  for  such  aid  8,527  were  foreigners  or 
bom  of  foreign  parents.  From  alien  passengers  only  ;537,ooo  were 
received,  while  against  this  stood  about  g  10,000  as  the  expenses  of. 
the  commission,  Within  a  decade  the  costs  of  the  state  nearly 
trebled.  The  ratio  of  foreign  paupers  was  increasing  yearly.  Not 
only  was  the  burden  heavy ;  it  was  so  badiy  adjusted  as  to  be  a 
constant  source  of  friction  and  ill-feehng  between  the  state  and  the 
towns.  In  the  early  years  after  this  increase  of  foreign-born  paupers 
began  to  be  marked,  the  state  had  no  almshouse  of  its  own ; 
paupers  having  no  settlement  within  the  state  were  maintained  in. 
the  alm.shoiises  of  the  several  towns,  especially  of  those  along  the 
seaboard,  and  for  their  support  the  state  paid  a  shamefully  inade-. 
quatc  sum.^  Instead  of  a  unified  admini-stration  of  sta,te  aid,  the; 
relief  of  these  paupers  was  in  the  hands  of  327  separate  town  boards,; 
each  feeling  no  responsibility  to  the  state  treasury*,  and  trj-ing  to; 
elbow  the  unfortunates  on  to  neighboring  towns.  ■  3{CJ 

In  1852  the  iegishiture  authorized  the  erection  of  three  alm.S'; 
bouses  in  different  parts  of  the  state,  in  which  paupers  having  no  le*-: 
gal  town  settlement  might  be  decently  maintained  under  systematic: 
discipline.'    Two  years  later  these  almshouses  were  opened  and  theyi 

'  Report  of  Joint  Coramittce  to  the  Senate,  April  V),  1852,  Boston  ^Jmrliscrf 
May  8,  1852.  .Sec  also  lecture  by  Edwnrd  Kverelt,  ne  Mscm'ery  and  ColoHiiatitm  ij^ 
Amrrica  and  Jmmigrntitm,  before  N.  V.  Hist.  Soc.,  June  I,  1853,  p.  30.  •     ' 

*A  single  instance  will  suffice  lo  show  the  causes  for  dissatisfaction.  During  185V 
■t  the  Cambridge  almshouse  were  522  paupers,  only  80  of  whom  had  a  legal  settlement 
m  the  Commonwealth.  The  stale  paupers  numlieretl  252,  of  whom  235  Were  foreign- 
bom,  principally  from  England  and  Ireland.  The  average  weekly  cost  of  support  at  the 
Cambridge  almshouse  was  Si.  75,  hut  the  state  paid  on  the  basis  of  28  Cent*  per  woek  for  • 
child  of  twelve  years  or  ujider  and  49  ccnti  for  an  adult  pauper,  of  twelve  years  or  over.  'IP 
the  annual  expense  of  the  almshou.se,  $10,000,  the  slate  paid  less  than  $2,000,  although 
the  state  paupers  numbered  al  least  live-sixths  of  the  whole  number  supported.  The 
hbor  performed  amounted  to  only  $400,  and  all  of  this  went  to  the  stale.  Giimbridge 
ChronUlt,  (|uoled  in  Boston  Adi'trtiscr,  January  28,  1852.  For  other  similar  fact^,  see 
the  account  of  the  overcrowding  of  the  Boston  Lunatic  Hospital.  Bustom  AJtwHstr, 
April  la,  1853.  '  ^ 

•Report,  April  29,  1852.     Boston  Advtrtistr,  May  8,   1852. 
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accomplished  not  a  little  good.'  ■  An  unjust  burden  was  removed 
from  the  towns  and  sea-board  cities  ;  moreover,  the  prospect  of  life 
under  more  rigid  discipline  and  away  from  their  favorite  haunts  per- 
suaded large  numbers  of  these  public  charges  to  make  an  effort  to 
be  self-supporting  and  it  thus  sorted  out  the  really  dependent  from 
the  impostors.  But  these  two  years  were  the  very  years  of  the  ori- 
gin and  rapid  spread  of  Know-nothingisni,  and,  without  question,  to 
tliis  outburst  the  rapidly  increasing  and  as  yet  wretchedly  adjusted 
burden  of  foreign  pauperism  in  no  small  degree  contributed.  In 
every  town  whose  almshouse  was  infested  with  paupers  who  did  not 
properly  belong  there  and  for  whose  maintenance  the  state  was  con- 
tributing a  mere  pittance,  each  tax -payer  must  have  been  restive  un- 
der the  exactions  inflicted  upon  him.' 

The  census  returns  brought  out  clearly  some  of  the  other 
grounds  of  the  prevalent  impatience  with  the  immigrants.  They 
showed,  for  example,  that  with  the  single  exception  of  New  York 
no  other  state  was  carrying  a  burden  of  foreign  paup)erism  nearly  so 
heavy  as  that  which  fell  to  Massachusetts.'  Illiteracy  and  insanity, 
too,  had  evidently  increased  within  the  decade  and  were  found  to  a 
disproportionately  great  extent  among  those  of  foreign  birth.*  Still 
more  startling  were  the  statistics  of  criminality.  Of  the  27,000 
persons  convicted  of  crime  in  the  United  States  during  the  year  end- 
ing June  I,  1850,  more  than  half  were  from  the  ranks  of  the  for- 
eign-bom, who  then  constituted  only  eleven  per  cent,  of  the  total 
population.  In  Massachusetts  they,  though  but  16.6  per  cent,  of 
the  population,  furnished  53.5  per  cent,  of  the  law  breakers,  an  ag- 
gregate of  3884  foreign-bom  criminals,  while  no  other  state  except- 
ing New  York  exceeded  908  as  its  total  of  criminals,  native  and 
foreign."  Of  course,  much  is  to  be  said  in  qualification  of  the  bad 
impression  which  these  figures  make.  In  the  first  place  the  appar- 
ent prevalence  of  crime  in  Massachusetts  in  a  measure  merely  re- 
flected the  exceptionally  active  prosecution  of  crime.     The  more 

'  At  Middlebury,  Tewksbury  and  Monson.  Boston  Advertiser,  July  15,  1854; 
March  24,  1855. 

•  From  time  to  time  the  state  government  grappled  with  the  problem.  Head-money 
was  tried  ;  an  attempt  was  made  to  make  railway  companies  responsible  for  the  immi- 
grants whom  they  brought  into  the  state,  and  in  various  ways  Massachusetts  tried  to 
shoulder  off  these  unfortunates  upon  her  neighbor  states.  Report  of  Alien  Passengers 
Commission,  reviev^ed  in  Boston  Ath'ertiser,  May  19,  1855- 

^  Abstract  of  the  United  States  Census.  In  Massachusetts  the  native  paupers  num- 
bered 9,530,  the  foreign  bom,  9,247,  the  total  expense  being  $392,715.  In  Pennsylva- 
nia, with  a  population  nearly  two  and  a  half  times  as  great,  the  numbers  were  5,898  and 
5,653  respectively  and  the  total  expense  $232,138. 

<  De  Witt,  p.  246. 

^Abstract  of  the  United  States  Census,  p.  29.  According  to  the  state  census  of  1855 
the  showing  was  somewhat  improved;  45.70  per  cent  of  the  "  convicts  "  were  of  foreign 
birth.     Id  Suffolk  County  their  percentage  was  64. 
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stringent  a  state's  laws  and  the  more  rigorous  their  enforcement, 
the  worse  will  its  record  show  if  tested  merely  by  the  number  of 
convictions.  Again,  an  increase  of  crime  might  naturally  have  been 
expected  in  a  community  which  was  so  rapidly  stumbling  into  ur- 
ban conditions  of  life.  It  was  a  transitional  stage  of  development 
to  which  traditional  ratios  could  no  longer  apply.  Even  the  exces- 
sive proportion  of  offenders  against  law  among  the  foreign-born  did 
not  prove  that  they  were  necessarily  bad  material  for  citizenship.  The 
mass  of  immigrants  were  living  on  the  margin  of  subsistence ;  with 
little  training  in  self-control,  they  had  been  suddenly  removed  from 
the  traditional  restraints  of  their  native  land.  In  getting  acclimated 
to  the  freedom  of  the  new  environment  it  is  small  wonder  that  their 
record  of  offenses  was  a  long  one.  But  in  the  early  50's  the  aver- 
age voter  was  in  no  mind  to  discount  statistics  or  to  reason  out 
causes.  Since  the  immigrants  had  so  enormously  increased  in  num- 
bers the  state  had  shown  alarming  symptoms.  Just  what  disease 
they  might  portend  he  did  not  know,  but  he  dreaded  much.  It  was 
in  this  frame  of  mind  that  he  received  a  visit  from  zealous  physi- 
cians of  a  new  school.  They  confirmed  his  worst  fears  ;  the  body 
politic  was  in  desperate  straits  ;  only  heroic  treatment  could  save  it 
and  he  was  persuaded  to  make  trial  of  their  nostrum. 

The  early  successes  or  failures  of  a  new  movement  in  politics 
seem  often  to  bear  little  relation  to  its  principles  or  its  leaders. 
The  first  steps  of  its  career  are  determined  by  the  circumstances  un- 
der which  it  first  sees  the  light,  by  the  nature  of  the  community  into 
which  it  is  bom.  A  lucky  hour,  a  favoring  environment,  may  atone 
for  many  an  hereditary  defect.  We  have  seen  that  the  early  fifties 
were  years  of  great  unsteadiness,  of  stumbling  transition  in  Massa- 
chusetts' social  and  industrial  development.  That  in  the  midst  of 
this  time  of  doubts  the  tide  of  immigration  should  have  suddenly 
risen  to  the  flood  was  cause  quite  sufficient  to  fill  timid  souls  with 
grave  apprehension  for  the  safety  of  American  institutions.  Had 
these  phenomena  occurred  ten  years  earlier  they  would  doubtless 
have  evoked  a  considerable  revival  of  nativism.  If  the  mechanism 
of  the  secret  order  could  then  have  been  exploited  the  movement  might 
have  made  itself  formidable,  but  it  certainly  would  have  elected  no 
governors,  packed  no  legislatures  and  sent  no  representatives  and 
senators  to  Congress  ;  for  in  ordinary  times  nine-tenths  of  the  voters 
cast  a  straight  party  ticket.  But  by  1854  normal  or  calculable 
politics  had  become  a  thing  of  the  past ;  everything  was  turmoil.  In 
1848  bolters  from  the  convention  that  nominated  Taylor  had  called 
into  being  the  Free  Soil  party.  Among  its  founders  and  most  ar- 
dent leaders  were  Charles  Allen  and  Henry  Wilson  of  Massachusetts. 
In  no  other  state  during  the  next  few  years  did  the  new  party  put 
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politics  in  greater  confusion.  The  compromise  of  1850  proved  en- 
tirely ineffective  for  the  healing  of  the  breach.  Webster's  Seventh 
of  March  speech  embittered  instead  of  harmonizing  the  disputants.' 
The  Free  Soilers  soon  polled  a  vote  large  enough  to  throw  the 
election  of  governor  into  the  legislature.  Then  came  the  much- 
denounced  coalition  with  the  Democrats  which  sent  Charles  Sum- 
ner to  the  United  States  Senate  and  called  the  constitutional  con- 
vention of  1853.  Massachusetts  furnished  her  full  quota  of 
abolitionists,  the  Emigrant  Aid  Company  took  its  rise  here,  and  the 
Kansas- Nebraska  bill  called  forth  the  bitterest  antagonism  b<-'t\^'een 
sometime  friends  in  politics.  Questions  relating  to  liquor  legislation, 
to  constitutional  amendment,  to  immigrant  problems,  were  mere 
ripples  upon  the  surface  ;  the  slavery  issue  was  moving  politics  from 
beneath.  Old  alliances  no  longer  held.  Democrats  and  Whigs 
alike  were  dissatisfied  with  the  attitude  of  their  parties  and  recog- 
nized that  a  change  of  base  was  imminent.  The  Free  Soilers  had 
done  much  to  loosen  party  ties.  But  apparently  their  position  was 
too  radical.  They  could  carry  elections  only  by  coalitions  which 
would  subordinate  them  to  one  of  the  older  parties. 

It  was  just  at  this  opportune  juncture  that  the  Know-nothing 
organization  made  its  appearance  in  Massachusetts  and  held  out  its 
seductively  mysterious  appeal  for  votes.  The  Democrat  listened 
with  comparative  indifference.  In  the  nativist  issue  he  felt  but  a 
negative  interest,  for  the  va.st  majority  of  the  newcomers  became 
loyal  members  of  his  party.  As  regarded  slavery  the  new  party  at  first 
professed  to  take  a  neutral  stand,  the  very  attitude  which  the  Demo- 
cratic party  was  exerting  all  its  agility  to  maintain.  From  the  Whig 
the  appeal  met  with  a  more  cordial  reception,  for  the  Whig  party  was 
thoroughly  at  odds  with  itself  over  slavery..  The  compromise  of 
1850  had  aroused  bitter  resentment,  and  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill 
crowded  slavery  to  the  fore ;  the  issue  would  not  down.  The  im- 
migrants had  brought  only  disaster  to  the  Whigs,  and  aside  from 
political  antagonism,  there  was  the  prejudice  against  foreigners,  for 
the  Whig  party  represented  the  more  conservative  and  aristocratic 
elements  of  the  population.  There  were  besides  not  a  few  Whigs, 
who,  sympathizing  mildly  with  tlie  nativist  tendencies  of  the  Amer- 
ican association,  nevertheless  believed  that  slavery  was  the  issue  of 
the  hour,  but  that  it  could  never  be  settled  by  the  existing  parties. 
They  believed  that  the  time  had  come  for  break-up  and  readjust- 
ment, and  regretfully  left  their  old  allegiance  in  the  hope  that  out 
from  the  welter  a  new  and  vitalized  Whig  party  might  arise.  As  for 
the  Free  Soilers,  coalition  had  become  second  nature  to  them.     By 

iWilson,  Rise  ami  Full  of  tht  Slave  Pmvr,   II.     254.       Rhodes,  Uistoty  0/ tit 
United  States  sinee  the  Comf-romise  of  iSjO,  1 .  154. 
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it  alone  they  had"  been  able  to  dect  their  United  States  Senator  and 
call  the  constitutional  convention.  But  their  revised  constitution 
had  been  rejected,  and  the  Democrats  were  making  it  evident  that 
the  partnership  with  them  must  soon  end  ;  Free-Soil  principles  were 
not  to  he  advanced  through  Democratic  allies.  What  more  nat- 
ural, then,  than  to  attempt  the  capture  of  the  new  organization  ?  The 
nativist  part  of  the  programme  would  make  many  a  man  wince,  but 
every  day  it  was  becoming  more  apparent  what  a  powerful  engine 
the  new  party  could  be  made  if  only  it  could  be  run  upon  the 
Free-Soil  track.  An  analysis  of  gubernatorial  votes  shows  be- 
yond question  that  the  Free  Soilers,  to  a  far  greater  extent  than 
any  other  party  men,  merged  their  oi^anization  into  the  new  party.' 
This  they  did  not  from  devotion  to  the  fundamental  principles  of 
Know-nothingism,  but  with  the  definite  plan  of  making  the  Know- 
nothing  mechanism  serve  their  ends,  if  not  in  directly  furthering 
Free-Soilism  at  any  rate  in  breaking  down  the  old  parties.*  The 
c^}ture  of  the  Know-nothing  organization  by  the  Free  Soilers  in 
Massachusetts  was  an  extremely  clever  piece  of  political  sharp  prac- 
tice. That  office-holders,  the  "  machine,"  those  with  whom  party 
principles  were  synonymous  with  individual  self-interest,  should 
have  put  on  the  r^^alia  of  the  new  order  so  soon  as  it  held  up  vis- 
ions of  spoils  was  to  be  expected  as  a  matter  of  course ;  their  prin- 
ciples were  as  readily  changed  as  their  coats,  and  the  unsophisti- 
cated nati\'ists  in  the  Know-nothing  councils  soon  found  that  they 
had  to  deal  with  a  motley  and  voracious  crowd  of  political  adven- 
turers within  their  very  midst.* 

That  Know-nothingism  took  exceptionally  vigorous  root  in  Mas- 
sachusetts was  due  to  peculiar  local  conditions  which  to  the  short- 

I  "  Of  the  three  leading  parties  ai  last  year  the  Free  Soilers  hare  most  nearly  ap- 
proached a  total  abiocptioD  in  the  secret  order.  No  less  than  77  per  cent,  of  them  have  dis- 
appeared, vhile  62  per  cent,  of  the  Bishop  Danocrats,  aitd  but  55  per  cent,  of  the  Whigs 
hare  deserted  their  standards.''  Bosttm  Daily  Adveriiier,  November  15,  1854 ;  Decem- 
ber M,  1854. 

'A friend.  Jc^m  Rogers,  asked  Hemy  WHsoa  "  Hot  he  could  ooosistentlr  ose  his 
endeavors  to  overthrow  a  political  organizatioo  from  which  he  had  received  the  most  de- 
sirable office  in  the  gifi  of  the  people  of  Mas&achosetts.  Hon.  Henry  Wilson,  Silassa- 
chosetts  representative  in  the  Senate,  replied.  'I'll  blow  the  whole  thing  (the  .American 
party)  to  hell  and  damnation. ' '"     Bittvn  Daily  Bte,  September  26,  1S55. 

*  Bosten  Daily  Ad-.frti-er,  December  28,  1 854.  "Free  -Soilers  have  seven  out  of 
the  eleven  member*  of  Congress  for  two  years,  the  Senator  for  four  year^.  The  Whigs 
have  the  Governor  far  one  year.  The  distribution  is  do  concern  of  ours,  but  it  lo'jks  to 
ns  as  tbcngh  the  Free  Soilers  had  taken  the  turke;'  for  their  part,  given  ihe  Whigk  tbe 
hawk,  and  allowed  the  Democrats  to  sme'l  of  the  game.  "  H':^{f:Ur  /'a.VaJiuni.  Febru- 
ary 14..  1^55-  "'We  do  D:<t  be'.ieve  it  ever  happened  before  ti.;--  year  :hat  2  Tr.a;'>nty  of 
the  bo'deri  of  oSie.  ejected  I'v  a  party,  be'.r.k  ■.herrir<;vei-  '.'.■  iz.  ','•>-.•-;■.':  I'">  wrthiij  a 
year  isA  pa-tiripated  i:;  tht  dtfeat  of  tbe  ciei.  who  p'.ated  tiiez.  is  'jt'-i.i.  '  Ii::.n  Itle- 
grafh,  quoted  in  Daily  Ad:  rrtiier,  November  20,  1  ^54. 
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sighted  might  naturally  seem  to  afford  some  justification  for  the 
platform  if  not  for  the  methods  of  the  new  order.  To  a  conserva- 
tive community,  perplexed  by  rapid  and  radical  changes  in  its  in- 
dustrial economy,  Irish  Catholic  immigration,  increasing  at  a  pace 
unexampled,  brought  a  host  of  new  embarrassments.  But  the 
political  success  of  the  movement,  as  overwhelming  as  it  was  short- 
lived, was  due  not  to  the  prevalence  of  nativist  or  of  anti-Catholic 
sentiments,  but  to  the  widespread  political  unrest.  The  old  faiths 
were  everywhere  rudely  shaken.  The  question  became  not  "  Why 
should  I  leave  my  party  ?"  but  "  Can  I  with  a  good  conscience  re- 
main in  my  party?"  With  the  Free  Soilers  the  resolution  was 
speedily  taken  ;  they  planned  and  effected  the  capture  of  the  Know- 
nothing  organization.  Real  burdens  and  problems  connected  with 
immigration  had  been  the  occasion  of  its  rise.  But  from  the  time 
of  its  entrance  into  state  politics  its  phenomenal  career  is  that  of  an 
army  carrying  the  nativist  flag  but  officered  and  manoeuvred  by  Free 
Soilers  and  political  adventurers.* 

George  H.  Havnes. 

1  Within  a  month  after  the  opening  of  the  legislature  the  Boston  Daily  Bee,  the 
leading  Know-nothing  organ,  complained  bitterly  that  in  spite  of  the  overwhelming 
American  majority  in  each  house,  the  conduct  of  public  business  was  not  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  had  the  principles  of  the  American  party  sincerely  at  heart. 
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/.  A  Letter  of  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  to  Diego  Columbus,  i^io. 
The  interest  connected  with  the  name  of  Columbus  gives  facti- 
tious importance  to  all  documents  relating  to  the  governorship  ex- 
ercised by  him  and  his  son  over  the  Spanish  New  World,  which  may 
perhaps  serve  as  an  excuse  for  printing  the  subjoined  letter.  It  ap- 
pears that  among  the  early  adventurers  seeking  the  New  World 
there  were  some  debtors  of  persons  condemned  by  the  Inquisition, 
and  the  zealous  receiver  of  confiscations  at  Seville  sent  out  an  agent 
to  hunt  them  up  and  collect  from  them,  for  the  royal  treasury,  the 
amounts  owing  to  the  victims.  To  enable  him  to  perform  his  errand 
successfully  the  king  orders  the  admiral  of  the  ocean  and  governor 
of  the  Indies  and  Tierra  Firma  and  his  subordinates  to  lend  aid  and 
compel  summary  settlements.  The  document  is  in  the  archives  of 
Simancas,  Consejo  de  la  Inquisicion,  Libro  III.,  fol.  47. 

Henry  Charles  Lea. 
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Don  Diego  Colon,  almirante  del  mar  oceano  e  govemador  de  las 
indias  e  tierra  firma  e  a  vuestros  alcaldes  e  justicias,  Por  parte  de  Pedro 
de  Villacis  receptor  de  los  bienes  confiscados  por  el  delito  de-la  heregia 
en  la  cibdad  e  arcobispado  de  Sevilla,  me  es  fecha  relacion  que  en  estas 
villas  e  lugares  hay  algunas  personas,  que  deven  e  son  obligados  a  pagar 
a  mi  camera  e  fisco  algunas  coantias  e  sumas  de  maravedis  por  contratos 
o  alvalaes  e  syn  eltos  que  se  devia  a  Diego  Dega  que  por  el  delito  de  la 
heregia  fue  condcpnado  a  carcel  perpetua  e  sus  bienes  confiscados,  e  a 
otras  p)ersonas  de  la  dicha  cibdad  e  ar<;obispado  de  Sevilla  muchos  bienes 
fueron  confiscados  lo  qual  el  dicho  receptor  embia  a  lo  cobrar  en  mi 
nombre  c  con  su  poder,  por  ende  yo  vos  mando  que  cada  e  quando  fuere- 
des  requerido  por  su  parte  sobre  to  suso  dicho  fagades  parecer  ante  vos  a 
los  tales  debdores  e  sabida  la  verdad  brevemente  e  de  piano  syn  estrepitu 
ni  figiira  de  juicio  le  administrais  entero  cumplimiento  de  justicia  e  lo  que 
asi  fallaredes  que  le  es  devido  compelades  y  apremiedes  a  los  tales  deb- 
dores que  luego  gelo  den  e  pagucn  sin  dilacion  alguna  dandole  parte 
dello  el  favor  e  ayuda  que  menester  oviere,  e  non  fagades  ende  al. 
Fecha  en  Valladolid  a  19  dias  de  enero  de  15 10  afios.  Yo  el  Rey.  Por 
mandado  de  su  alteza  Juan  Roiz  de  Calcena.  Elstava  seRalada  del  II- 
cenciado  Aguirre. 

2.  Letters  of  Christopher  Gadsden,  1778. 
For  the  following  letters  of  General  Christopher  Gadsden  The 
Review  is  indebted  to  Edward  I.  Renick,  Esq.,  of  the  Department 
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of  State,  Washington.  The  first  of  them  was  written  two  days  after 
General  Gadsden's  duel  with  General  Robert  Howe.  Drajton  (d. 
1779)  was  at  this  time  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress. 

I.    CHRISTOPHER  GADSDEN    TO   WILLIAM    HENRY   DRAYTON. 

Cha'  Town  15'"  Aug"  1778. 
Dear  Sir: 

I  am  indebted  for  yours  of  6**  and  14*  July.  All  your  friends 
I  assure  you  are  concerned  that  any  difficulties  should  happen  so  as 
to  occasion  hesitation  to  sign  the  Confederation.  We  cannot  see  the 
least  force  in  the  objections.  A  confederation  ought  most  certainly 
to  have  been  signed  long  since.  What  must  the  French  think?  Have 
they  not  made  an  alliance  with  13  States?  But  how  can  that  be  while  no 
confederation  is  made  between  themselves  and  if  even  upon  arrival  of  their 
Ambassadeur,  every  State  must  be  separately  pleased  and  throw  so  many 
difficulties  in  the  way  ?  What !  Because  one  State  has  orders  not  to 
sign,  and  another  State  has  not  received  instructions  to  sign,  Shall  we 
who  had  positive  orders  to  agree  to  the  determinations  of  Congress,  with- 
draw our  consent  and  make  the  breach  still  wider  and  do  all  in  our  power 
to  make  Maryland  more  obstinate  ?  Had  our  confederation  been  signed 
there  would  be  no  room  for  any  political  powers  or  parties,  allies  or  not 
allies,  to  interfere  for  their  own  purposes.  This  is  no  new  thing  (I  am 
sure  you  know)  in  Europe.  Witness  Holland,  Germany,  Switzer- 
land &c.  Let  us  prevent  all  such  maneuvres  as  soon  as  possible. 
Nothing  will  do  it  so  speedily  or  effectively  as  a  ratify' d  Confedera- 
tion. There  is  abundantly  less  risk  in  trusting  to  a  future  Congress  some 
10  or  20  years  hence  for  correcting  what  may  be  amiss,  than  to  let 
this  matter  lay  any  longer  open.  I  dread  ten  thousand  times  more 
the  restless  ambition  of  a  few  individuals  in  each  State  to  overset  our  mat- 
ters and  enthrall  us,  than  I  do  anything  of  that  sort  from  the  States  them- 
selves. Yr  expences  must  be  great  at  Phi  lad'  immediately  upon  the 
British  troops  leaving  it.  This  is  an  extraordinary  event,  and  I  think  we 
ought  not  to  suffer  you  to  be  out  of  pocket  and  I  hope  we  shall  not. 

I  am  sorry  my  friend  Lee  seemed  so  indifferent  with  regard  to  my 
aCTair  with  Howe.  I  shall  trouble  you  no  farther  on  that  subject,  only 
hope  the  Carolina  Delegates  will  at  least  disabuse  the  Congress  publickly 
and  not  let  them  continue  to  think  that  my  resignation  was  intended  as 
an  insult  to  them,  than  which  nothing  was  farther  from  me,  for  I  never 
thought  them  to  blame.  Had  they  sent  Howe  to  take  the  command  of 
me,  as  we  were  of  etjual  rank,  and  he  of  another  State,  and  had  no 
greater  opportunities  in  the  military  way  than  myself,  I  should  certainly 
have  felt  very  sensibly  the  stroke  ;  concluded  it  proceeded  from  their 
distrust  of  me,  as  not  being  of  equal  industry,  capacity,  or  integrity  with 
him,  and  then  should  most  certainly  have  sent  them  my  Commission,  and 
eased  their  fears,  at  the  same  time  lamenting  the  low  state  I  stood  in  their 
opinion.     But  as  I  always  thought,  and  think  still,  they  knew  nothing  of 


the  matter,  but  thought  Lee  had  given  him  orders  to  come  here — and 
found  that  my  country  would  not  hear  me  through  the  party  intrigues  of 
a  thin  house — I  therefore  threw  up  my  commission  here,  and  out  of  deli- 
cacy to  the  Congress  did  not  send  it  to  them  myself.  All  I  expected  was 
the  common  compliment  to  an  officer  that  I  thought  they  did  not  wish 
(and  I  am  sure  had  no  reason)  to  get  rid  of — that  of  giving  him  an  op- 
portunity before  they  accepted  his  commission  to  tell  what  hurt  him. 
Howe  has  had  an  exact  copy  of  my  letter  of  the  4th  Juiy  to  you  and  num- 
bers in  town  have  seen  it,  many  of  his  friends.  I  say  the  Congress  was 
never  so  grossly  imposed  upon,  and  if  they  do  not  resent  such  impositions, 
they  deserve  to  be  so  again  and  again.  Qui  vult  decipi,  decipiatur.  I 
wish  you  were  able  to  read  the  copy  I  sent  you.  I  was  resolved  to  send 
my  observations  by  the  return  of  same  express  that  brought  yours  concern- 
ing Howe's  extract.  I  wished  for  a  little  longer  time  to  furbish  it  up. 
From  what  dropt  from  Heyward  my  apprehensions  were  first  grounded, 
of  the  Congress  looking  upon  my  resignation  as  an  intended  insult  to  them. 
I  therefore  make  no  doubt  he  will  do  the  justice  to  set  the  matter  to 
rights,  and  in  order  that  he  may  be  the  lietter  enabled  so  to  do,  I  shall  be 
obliged  to  you  to  give  him  with  my  compliments  the  inclosed  copy  of  my 
letter  on  that  subject  to  you,  which  is  fairly  and  exactly  made  out, 
and  also  let  him  see  what  farther  is  mentioned  in  this  letter  relative  to 
that  subject.  Yr  last  letter  tastes  Moreish — we  long  for  another  express. 
Nothing  here  worth  notice  only  that  we  had  almost  a  hurricane  last  Mon- 
day.    My  bridge  received  very  little  damage  indeed. 

I  am  D'  S' 

Yr  &c  &c 
C.  G. 


II.    CHRISTOPHER   GADSDEN   TO   WILLIAM    HENRY  DRAYTON. 

Cha'Town  14  Octo'  1778. 
D-Sir 

I  am  obliged  to  you  for  the  paper  sent  me  by  last  Express.  I  find 
you  are  indefatigable.  God  prosper  you.  We  are  obliged  to  you  for  it. 
Johnson  is  driven  off  the  American  Stage,  I  find,  but  pondering  revenge, 
however  I  hope  his  sting  is  taken  out.  The  House  met  according  to  Ad- 
journment, very  few  members  indeed.  The  Presd'  made  a  very  proper 
and  spirited  representation  of  the  behaviour  of  the  mob  in  Charles  To^yn 
the  5th  June  which  mob  was  ostensibly  on  account  of  his  proclamation, 
but  really  (as  I  am  verily  persuaded)  artfully  stirred  up  and  set  a  going 
by  a  cabal.  The  House  after  having  it  before  them  a  month,  through  the 
influence  of  the  Town  members  put  it  off  to  the  next  House.  In  the 
meantime  the  Presd'  and  privy  council  is  to  put  [up]  with  the  insult.  I 
was  much  afraid  Mr.  Lowndes  would  have  resigned,  which  would  have 
put  the  State  into  great  confusion,  and  would  have  given  the  party  who 
were  hopeful  that  officers  would  not  have  been  found  to  set  the  new  Con- 
stitution a  going  the  utmost  pleasure.  The  resignation  of  the  Council 
would  have  done  the  same.  As  for  my  part  as  Vice  President  and  a  new 
election  so  near  at  hand,  I  thought  my  resignation  could  be  of  little  mo- 
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ment  to  the  State,  and  at  the  same  time  thinking  it  would  be  of  some 
good  conse(juence  that  some  part  of  the  Executive  should  show  a  feeling 
upon  so  monstrous  an  insult  as  they  received,  I  thought  myself  in  a  man- 
ner peculiarly  called  upon  to  do  it  from  my  station,  and  accordingly 
wrote  the  within  letter  to  the  Speaker  which  was  laid  before  the  House, 
who  I  expected  would  have  accepted  my  resignation  immediately.  How- 
ever I  was  mistaken  for  they  did  me  the  honour  unanimously  to  send  2 
members  to  desire  I  would  continue.  This  I  could  not  refuse,  therefore 
still  remain  in  statu  quo  and  I  am  not  without  reason  to  think  my  letter 
has  done  some  good  that  may  appear  in  future.  Williams  and  Hoptoa 
arrived  a  few  days  ago  in  their  Flag.  I  am  glad  of  anything  to  rouse  us 
if  possible  from  our  lethargy,  but  the  conversation  with  Johnson  I  look 
upon  as  a  matter  of  course  and  highly  probable  that  had  Mr  Williams 
been  a  N.  Carolinian  or  Georgian  just  the  same  would  have  been  said  to 
him  with  regard  to  either  of  those  States.  If  anything  is  intended,  I 
rather  think  Johnson  wishes  to  brew  it  up  after  his  arrival  in  England 
than  that  any  danger  may  be  apprehended  this  winter  from  Clinton — 
Our  mastere  the  Assembly,  Legislative  and  Executive  examined  Hopton 
and  Williams  themselves  and  discharged  them.  The  Council  had  ex- 
amined the  last  the  evening  before  ;  but  the  people  of  the  town  seeming 
so  enraged,  it  was  thought  absolutely  necessary  to  refer  him  to  the  House, 
even  for  our  own  sakes,  for  had  we  discharged  him,  and  we  could  not 
have  done  otherwise,  I  make  no  doubt  St.  Michael's  bell  would  have 
been  set  a  ringing  in  a  few  minutes  afterwards — 

We  are  going  to  fortify  in  all  haste  and  make  no  doubt  shall  persist 

till  we  have  half  finished  some  works  and  then,  what  then  ?  do  as 

heretofore 

I  [am]  Ty  Sir  &c. 

P.  S.     The  express  is  waiting.  C.  G. 

III.    CHRISTOPHER    GADSDEN   TO   THOMAS    BEE,    SPEAKER. 

To  the  Honble  Tho*  Bee  Esq' 

Speaker  to  the  Honble  the  Commons  House  of  Assembly  of  the 

State  of  South  Carolina. 

5""  Octo'  1778. 
D'  Sir 

The  Honble  Hou.se  thinking  proper  after  having  had  his  Excellcy 
the  Presd"  message  relative  to  his  proclamation  of  the  s'*  June  and  the 
outrageous  treatment  it  met  with  from  a  part  of  the  people  of  Chas  Town 
a  month  before  them  to  postpone  the  matter  to  the  next  House  in  par- 
liam'  language  ad  Gracas  Calendas ;  considering  the  part  I  acted  in 
earnestly  advising  that  step  in  w*"  I  am  conscious  of  having  done  nothing 
improper,  I  submit  it  to  the  House  how  they  think  I  must  feel  under 
such  at  least  negative  censure,  especially  after  the  deliberately  gross  treat- 
ment the  Executive  received  from  a  Body  of  men  mentioned  in  no  part 
of  our  Constitution  as  I  can  recollect,  ,who  called  themselves  the  Flint 
Club. 

The  contemptible,  suspicious,  and  useless  situation  w"*  regard  to  the 
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publick  I  find  myself  reduced  to  upon  this  occasion  lays  me  under  the 
necessity  of  entreating  you  to  request  the  Honble  House  for  the  public 
sake  as  well  as  my  own,  to  deliver  me  from  it  by  accept*  my  resignation 
as  V.  President.  It  may  not  be  proper  for  me  to  let  my  feelings  carry 
me  farther.  Am  therefore  resigned  to  stop  here  if  Sir  you  think  my 
particular  reasons  following  are  too  free,  improper  from  me,  or  will  give 
offence  to  the  House,  which  I  should  be  sorry  to  be  thought  capable  of 
intending ;  but  if  you  judge  not  and  the  House  will  bear  w''  the  remon- 
strance of  an  old  and  faithful  servant,  I  shall  then  be  obliged  to  you  to 
lay  them  before  them 

I  was  the  first  man  that  moved  in  Council  for  our  compliance  with 
that  recommendation  of  Congress  w'*"  is  the  subject  of  the  President's 
proclamation  of  the  5'''  June  and  never  consented  to  any  publick  Act 
more  heartily  and  w'''  clearer  judgment  as  the  best  measure  this  State 
could  pursue  at  that  very  critical  period  exclusive  of  that  respect  for 
Congress  w'  the  true  Interest  of  America  and  even  the  Existence  of  its 
free  States  always  did  and  still  requires  to  be  shewn.  A  copy  of  this 
Proclam*  his  Excellency  laid  before  the  House  w"*  an  ace'  of  the  outra- 
geous treatment  it  met  w""  more  than  a  month  since  in  full  as  mild  terms 
as  it  deserves. 

The  advice  just  mentioned  to  the  Prest.  I  avow  to  have  given,  am 
accountable  for  it  to  the  State,  and  knew  so  at  the  time.  Tis  either  im- 
peachable or  not,  if  the  first  I  ask  no  favour  but  heartily  wish  to  be  tryed 
as  the  Constitution  has  appointed,  being  not  conscious  of  any  guilt  and 
have  a  right  to  a  fair  trial.  If  the  last,  the  future  peace  and  safety  of 
the  State,  good  order,  and  good  policy  require  that  the  Executive  should 
be  supported.  Principiis  obsta  has  been  ever  looked  upon  as  an  excel- 
lent maxim,  for  unchecked  insolence  very  rarely  decreases  of  itself  and 
this  I  am  persuaded  the  Presd  and  privy  Council  will  soon  amply  experi- 
ence. The  very  existence  of  the  State  during  the  present  war  upon  a 
sudden  emergency  in  the  recess  of  the  House  (and  none  of  us  can  tell 
how  soon  such  emergency  may  happen),  may  oblige  the  Privy  Council 
to  advise  the  Presd'  to  act  really  very  opposite  to  some  of  our  most  fa- 
vourite laws.  This  advice  indeed  they  must  give  at  their  own  risk,  and 
rightly  so  and  tho'  it  would  be  as  great  political  cowardice  not  to  give  it 
upon  a  proper  occasion  as  it  would  be  personal  cowardice  to  turn  one's 
back  upon  an  enemy  in  the  Field  of  inferior  Force,  yet  must  not  men  be 
blessed  with  an  exalted  virtue  indeed  and  a  superlative  degree  of  firmness 
to  run  such  risks  when  they  have  any  reason  to  apprehend  they  will  not 
be  supported?  If  a  proclam"  of  the  Presdt  in  conseq"'  of  a  recommen- 
dation of  Congress  and  the  advice  of  the  Privy  Council  is  to  be  counter- 
acted and  defeated  by  a  managed  misinformed  part  of  the  Town  dex- 
trously  practiced  on  (imperceptibly  I  am  fully  persuaded  to  themselves) 
by  the  bellowing  tools  of  a  few  ill-intending,  restless,  disappointed,  self- 
impKjrtant  men  behind  the  scenes  (as  I  verily  believe  was  the  case  the 
5''  June)  :  if  the  magistrates  are  to  be  intimidated  ;  if  the  presses  are  to 
be  stopt  at  their  nod  and  all  this  to  pass  without  proper  notice,  the 
Privy  Council  will  soon  be  of  little  use  and  must  rapidly   dwindle  into 
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that  insignificancy,  discredit  and  contempt  which  an  artful  and  indefati- 
gable cabal  earnestly  wish  to  see  them  in  and  will  miss  no  other  sly  op- 
portunity to  bring  about.  The  next  step  to  making  that  necessary  and 
useful  part  of  the  Constitution  contemptible  will  be  of  course  to  expunge 
them  altogether  when  it  is  found  (as  in  the  nature  of  things  must  happen 
speedily  if  not  timely  prevented)  that  none  but  dastardly  Trimmers,  am- 
bitious Caballers,  interested  jobbers  will  serve  in  a  Department  rendered 
so  low,  suspicious  and  despicable. 

As  V.  President  the  devolving  part  of  the  Executive  on  me  Ijeing  al- 
together contingent  and  the  election  of  a  new  A.ssembly  being  so  very 
near,  the  chance  is  very  little  indeed  that  my  resignation  now  can  be  of 
any  moment  to  the  public.  Did  I  think  it  of  con.sequence  no  feelings  ever 
so  disagreeable,  no  indelicate  treatment  whatever  would  make  me  enter- 
tain the  least  thought  of  resigning.  But  when  I  consider  too  of  what  es- 
sential and  lasting  importance  a  Privy  Council  chosen  as  ours  is  must  be 
to  a  free  State  ;  from  the  nature  of  their  duty  how  obnoxious  they  are  to 
selfish  and  ambitious  men  who  wish  to  take  advantage  of  the  publick  :  how 
grossly  the  present  Council  has  been  treated  :  How  Cheap  that  alone  must 
make  them:  convinced  too  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  man  called  upon 
by  his  country  to  fill  a  publick  station  to  hand  it  down  unsullied  as  far  as 
in  him  lies  to  his  successor — these  con.siderations  all  put  together  call  on 
me  particularly  to  shew  a  feeling  (as  well  for  the  public  sake  as  from  a 
regard  to  my  own  character)  by  desiring  to  quit  in  the  manner  I  do  a 
station  in  w"*"  much  insult  has  been  experienced,  more  may  be  expected 
and  little  probability  thro'  want  of  undelayed  support  and  countenance  of 
being  of  any  use. 

I  am  sure  your  Honour  must  be  persuaded  from  the  many  peculiar 
and  remarkable  circumstances  w'''  attended  my  appoint"*  that  nothing 
could  have  induced  me  to  accept  it  but  the  apprehension  that  an  excellent 
Constitution  w'^''  no  individual  took  more  pains  about  than  myself  might 
otherwise  want  some  formal  officer  thought  necessary  in  putting  it  in  mo- 
tion. I  hardly  know  of  any  material  fault  in  it  but  the  great  dispropor- 
tion of  members  in  a  few  Parishes  w'''  respect  to  others,  a  matter  w"*  tho' 
generally  seen  and  admitted,  having  got  a  footing  from  necessity  could 
not  for  want  of  proper  data  at  its  framing  be  then  better  regulated  and 
w'""  the  Constitution  in  its  15th  Clause  has  provided  shall  be  set  to  rights 
at  a  future  period,  in  the  interim  tru.sting  to  the  virtue  common  prudence 
and  true  policy  of  such  parts  as  glaringly  have  the  greatest  superiority 
both  w""  regard  to  situation  and  number  of  representatives  that  no  incon- 
veniences or  disturbances  would  arise  on  their  part  by  their  ungenerously 
and  unwisely  assuming  too  much  on  their  present  advantages. 

I  have  had  without  asking  or  soliciting  any  man's  vote  directly  or 
indirectly  the  honour  to  serve  my  country  for  many  years  in  various  sta- 
tions, always  totally  devoted  to  that  particular  post  occasionally  allotted 
to  me  ;  never  quitting  it  while  the  least  hopes  remained  of  having  that 
necessary  support  the  station  required  i — zealous  and  attentive  in  all 
to  the  honour  of  the  public  and  their  nearest  concern :  unbiased  either 
by  friend  or  foe :  intimidated  by  none  :   constantly  attending  to  my  duty 
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while  a  member  of  Assembly  ;  making  no  promises  but  always  keep'  my- 
self disengaged  upon  ever)'  question  for  any  officer  whatever  wanted  to 
any  Department  of  the  State,  or  concerning  any  other  matter  of  moment 
till  it  came  before  the  House  and  then  voted  according  to  my  mvn  best 
judgment  for  the  good  of  the  whole :  always  thinking  it  cowardly  to 
leave  the  House  on  a  division  upon  any  question  whatever,  unless  it 
merely  concerned  myself  or  I  really  did  not  understand  the  terms  it  was 
put  in  :  seldom  upon  making  a  motion  have  I  previously  secured  even  a 
second  :  but  more  than  that  I  always  looked  upon  as  caballing,  warping 
men's  judgments  and  a  kind  of  treason  against  or  at  Ijest  pitifully  and 
dirtily  crimping  for  the  State  and  if  I  now  towards  the  close  of  a  long, 
disinterested  and  laborious  service  ask  any  favour,  either  of  individuals  or 
the  publick  in  general  let  it  be  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  citizen  detesting 
licentiousness  and  totally  devoted  to  the  cause  of  equal  constitvtianal 
liberty,  religious  and  civil  to  all.  Governors  and  governed,  and  having 
not  a  desire  (and  who  never  had)  for  himself  or  family  in  these  respects 
that  he  does  not  from  the  bottom  of  his  soul  wish  for  every  honest  man 
in  the  State  and  indeed  in  all  the  world. 

Believe  me  Sir  the  exquisite  feelings  arising  from  a  consciousness  of 
having  acted  in  this  steady  uniform  manner  in  publick  life  has  made  me 
more  than  ample  amends  for  every  neglect,  every  disagreeable  circum- 
stance it  has  occasioned  through  selfish  ambitious  arbitrary  or  designing 
men  whose  private  views  have  been  occasionally  thwarted  thereby.  I 
have  served  with  pleasure  under  the  President,  am  a  witness  to  his  inde- 
£itigable  attention  to  the  publick  interest  not  only  in  his  present,  but  in 
several  other  important  stations,  on  very  trying  occasions,  have  long  and 
well  known  his  honest  sensible  Heart  and  fixed  attachment  to  Ihc  publick 
good,  feel  extremely  for  his  delicate  situation  and  most  earnestly  wish 
for  my  Country's  sake  that  he  had  the  support  he  so  much  merits  from 
every  good  and  honest  man  in  the  State  and  to  lif''  as  a  private  citizen  I 
am  hopeful  to  contribute  my  mite.  In  a  publick  station,  as  times  go,  I 
can  afford  him  none.  Give  me  leave  to  conclude  w*  declaring  that  had 
I  not  thus  shewn  my  publick  resentmt  in  the  strongest  manner  I  am 
able  ag"  the  proceedings  justly  represented  by  his  Excell',  the  President 
in  his  message  of  the  3**  Sept'  I  should  have  ever  thought  myself  ac- 
countable for  all  the  riots  and  mobs  throughout  the  State  that  may  happen 
in  consequence  of  that  which  happened  in  Cha'  Town  the  5""  June 
and  as  having  abetted  the  artful  opposers  and  disturbers  of  our  peace  by 
negatively  at  least  assisting  them  in  their  indirect  underhand  practicings 
on  the  weakest  part  of  the  Constitution,  the  present  allowed  dispropor- 
tion of  members  in  order  to  throw  all  into  confusion  and  when  an  oppor- 
tunity serves  get  the  whole  new  modeled  more  to  their  goOt ;  and  as 
sacrifising  the  duty  I  owe  as  officer  to  the  whole  state  to  the  idle  tickling 
of  a  momentary  popularity  w'"  a  too  assuming  small  part. 
I  am  S'  w""  great  respect 
y  Honours  most  obed  servt 
C.  G. 
5""  October  1778. 
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J.   Correspondence  of  Eli  Wldtney  relative  to  the  Invention  of  the 

Cotton  Gin. 

[For  the  following  contribution  the  Review  is  indebted  to  Dr.  M.  B. 
Hammond,  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  author  of  a  monograph  on  the 
Cotton  Industry  in  the  United  States,  soon  to  be  published  by  the  Amer- 
ican Economic  Association,  and  to  Eli  Whitney,  Esq.,  of  New  Haven.] 

The  story  of  the  invention  of  the  cotton  gin  by  Eli  Whitney,  of 
Massachusetts,  while  he  was  a  guest  of  the  family  of  General  Na- 
thanaei  Greene,  at  their  residence  near  Savannah,  Georgia,  has  long 
been  one  of  the  historic  traditions  familiar  even  to  school  children. 
But  circumstances  have  arisen  within  recent  years  which  make  it 
desirable  to  recall  the  old  story  of  the  invention,  and  to  examine  its 
claim  to  a  place  in  the  history  of  the  industrial  development  of  the 
nation. 

In  the  recent  literature  of  the  cotton  industry,  especially  that 
contributed  by  Southern  writers,  there  have  appeared  numerous 
references  and  assertions  which  show  plainly  that  there  is  a  grow- 
ing conviction  at  the  South,  either  that  Eli  Whitney  was  not  the 
real  inventor  of  the  saw  gin,  or  that  his  gin  became  practicable  as 
an  instrument  for  cleaning  the  green  seed  cotton,  only  when  sup- 
plied with  subsequent  improvements  by  other  inventors,  or,  at  any 
rate,  that  Whitney  was  aided  in  the  construction  of  his  machine  by 
suggestions  derived  from  witnessing  the  efforts  and  partial  successes 
of  other  e.xperimenters.  Instead,  therefore,  of  the  cotton  gin  being 
an  original  product  of  Whitney's  brain,  it  was,  say  these  writers, 
only  the  successful  combination  of  the  discoveries  and  experiments 
of  equally  brilliant  but  less  fortunate  artisans  who  had  wrestled 
witli  the  same  problem. 

In  support  of  their  statements  these  writers  have  usually  given 
a  more  or  less  full  and  plausible  account  of  what  they  believe  to  be 
the  true  origin  of  the  cotton  gin,  and  of  the  perversion  of  history  by 
which  Whitney  secured  the  honor  which  entirely  or  partly  be- 
longed to  another. 

I  have  no  wish  to  charge  with  insincerity  any  of  these  persons 
who  either  through  published  writings  or  through  personal  corre- 
spondence have  set  forth  the  claims  of  those  whom  they  believe  to 
be  justly  entitled  to  the  credit  of  having  given  to  the  world  this 
great  invention.  The  respectability  of  these  gentlemen,  and  the 
manner  of  their  writing,  are  indisputable  witnesses  of  their  candor  in 
this  matter.  And,  indeed,  their  stories  are  only  in  line  with  the 
theory  of  invention  which  will  be  found  to  be  the  true  explanation 
of  the  majority  of  the  great  discoveries  in  the  arts  and  sciences.' 

'  See  Brentano,  Ueiir  die  Ursaehen  der  heutigen  sonattn  Noth,  pp.  7  ff. ;  Hobson, 
The  Evolution  0/  Modem  Capitalism,  p.  58. 
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That  Southern  men  conscious  of  the  needs  and  existent  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  separating  cotton  from  its  seeds,  should  have  made 
efforts  and  even  important  contributions  toward  solving  this  prob- 
lem, rather  than  have  left  the  whole  problem  to  be  worked  out  by 
a  stranger  who  "  had  never  seen  cotton  or  cotton  seed  in  his  life," 
is  only  what,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  we  should  have  ex- 
pected ;  and  anything  which  tends  to  confirm  our  expectations  in 
this  matter  is  a  sufficient  excuse  for  calling  in  question  the  verdict 
of  history,  and  for  attempting  to  ascertain  whether  the  story  of  the 
invention  in  the  little  shop  on  the  Savannah  be  not,  after  all,  only  a 
historical  myth. 

When  Whitney  went  South  in  1793,  the  subject  of  cotton  gin- 
ning had  already  been  much  agitated  in  the  Southern  States.  The 
green  seed  or  short  staple  cotton  had  just  begun  to  be  cultivated  for 
the  market  in  the  upper  parts  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  and, 
provided  that  an  easy  method  of  cleaning  it  could  be  devised,  its 
cultivation  gave  promise  of  much  success.  In  the  tide-water  region 
of  the  South  from  Delaware  to  Georgia  small  crops  of  cotton  of  a 
black  seed  variety'  had  been  raised  for  domestic  use  almost  since 
the  first  settlement  of  the  country.  Shortly  after  the  close  of  the 
Revolution  the  long  staple,  sea-island  cotton  had  been  introduced 
into  the  United  States  from  the  Bahamas  and  was  successfully  cul- 
tivated in  the  southern  part  of  this  region,  especially  in  Georgia. 

The  work  of  separating  the  seeds  from  the  lint  of  the  cotton  was 
at  first  done  by  hand.  But  this  was  a  very  tedious  and  unprofitable 
undertaking.  Whitney  says  that  he  had  never  seen  anyone  who 
claimed  that  he  could  clean  as  much  as  one  pound  a  day  in  this 
way.  In  Williamsburg  County,  South  Carolina,  it  was  the  custom 
in  1790  to  require  each  field  laborer  and  his  family  to  clean  four 
pounds  of  lint  cotton  per  week  in  addition  to  their  ordinary  work. 
"  This  would  amount  to  one  bale  in  two  years."' 

Attempts  had  been  made  quite  early  to  devise  a  machine  for  the 
ginning  of  cotton.  There  had  been  introduced  from  India,  where  it 
had  been  in  use  for  centuries,  the  ckurka,  a  simple  hand-mill  having 
two  wooden  rollers,  grooved  longitudinally,  mounted  on  upright 
posts  and,  by  means  of  a  crank  or  treadle,  made  to  revolve  in  oppo- 
site directions.  This  machine  was  used  in  cleaning  the  black  seed 
cottons  and  performed  its  work  in  a  very  imperfect  manner.  Modi- 
fications of  the  churka  had  also  been  attempted.  M.  Dubreuil,  a 
planter  in  the  French  territory  of  Louisiana,  had  devised  a  gin  in 

'  Seabrook,  Mtmoir  on  the  Origin,  Cultivation  and  Uses  of  Cotton,  IJ- 

•  Handy,  I/istory  and  General  Statistics  of  Cotton,  in  T%e  Cotton  Plant,  Rulletin  33, 

Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  U.   S.    Dept.   of  Agric.  (1896),  p.    38;  H.  Hammond, 

Handbook  of  South  Carolina,  p.  II. 
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1742  which  was  so  successful  that  it  had  a  noticeable  eflect  in  in- 
creasing the  production  of  cotton  in  that  province.'  Thirty  years 
later  Mr.  Crebs,  of  West  Florida,  brought  out  a  gin  resembling  the 
chiirka}  This  was  introduced  into  South  Carolina  in  1776  and  into 
Georgia  two  years  later.  In  1778  Kinsey  Burden,  of  South  Caro- 
lina, devised  a  roller  gin,  and  in  1788  Mr.  Bisset,  of  Georgia,  in- 
vented one  by  means  of  which  a  boy  or  girl  could  clean  five  pounds 
of  long  staple  cotton  in  a  day. 

Ginning  machines  seem  also  to  have  been  in  use  in  some  of  the 
cities  where  cotton  was  marketed,  and  in  the  first  factories  for  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  goods  which  were  established  at  the  close  of 
the  Revolution.  Richard  Leake,  a  Georgia  planter,  wrote  to  Thomas 
Proctor,  of  Philadelphia,  in  1788,  that  he  had  heard  of  gins  in  u.se 
in  Philadelphia  "that  will  clean  30  to  40  pounds  clean  cotton  in  a 
day  and  upon  very  simple  construction."  '  A  Charleston  correspon- 
dent of  Carey's /J»/<r«-a«  jI/«5f«/«*  writes  under  djrte  of  July  i,  1790, 
that :  "  A  gentleman  of  great  mechanical  knowledge,  instructed  in 
most  of  the  branches  of  cotton  manufacture  in  Europe,  has  already 
fixed,  completed  and  now  at  work  on  the  High  Hills  of  Santee,  near 
Statesburgh,  and  which  go  by  water,  jenning,  carding  ^nd  slabbing 
machines,  also  spinning  machines  with  eighty-four  spindles  each, 
and  several  other  useful  improvements  for  manufacturing  every  nec- 
essary article  in  cotton,  which  is  planted  in  considerable  quantities, 
and  grows  to  perfection  and  profit  in  that  neighborhood."  An  an- 
cient ginning  machine  dating  even  anterior  to  1790,  and  which  is 
said  to  have  possessed  "  all  the  essentials  of  a  modern  cotton  gin," 
was  exhibited  at  the  Atlanta  Exposition  of  1881,  but  nothing  con- 
cerning its  history  could  be  ascertained,  except  that  it  came  from  the 
neighborhood  of  States  burg.* 

But  whatever  success  these  primitive  machines  may  have  had  in 
cleaning  tlie  sea-island  cotton  or  that  grown  in  the  tide-water  region 
prior  to  the  Revolution,  they  proved  inadequate  to  the  task  of 
ginning  the  green  seed  cotton  of  the  upper  country.  In  1790  Dr. 
Joseph  Eve,  of  Augusta,  Georgia,  made  great  improvements  in  the 
roller  gin  and  adapted  it  to  be  run  by  horse  or  water  power.  "  It 
was  claimed  that  his  gin  would  detach  the  seed  from  short  staple 
cotton  ;  but  it  appears  not  to  have  succeeded  in  doing  this."  ' 

It  is  quite  possible  that  other  mechanics  may  have  endeavored 
to  solve  the  problem  of  cotton  ginning  and  that  they  may  have  at- 

'  Bishop,  History  of  American  Manufactures,  I.   351. 

•Ibid,  pp.  352-3. 

'Quoted  by  Handy,  op.  cit.,  pp.  35,  36. 

•Vol.  Vlli.,  Appendix  IV.,  p.  11. 

•Handy,  op.  cit.,  p.  38. 

'II.  Hammond,  Hand-book  of  Sotdh  Carolina,  38. 
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tained  a  partial  success.  A  commission  had  been  appointed  by  the 
state  of  Georgia  to  encourage  such  efforts,'  but  there  is  no  evidence 
that  it  succeeded,  or  that  any  entirely  successful  attempt  to  produce 
a  machine  which  would  gin  the  short  staple  cotton  had  been  made 
prior  to  the  invention  of  the  saw  gin  in  the  spring  of  1 793. 

Among  the  claims  to  the  invention  of  the  saw  gin  which  have 
been  made  in  behalf  of  other  persons  than  Whitney,  perhaps  the 
most  widely  circulated,  although  certainly  the  least  plausible, 
is  that  which  has  been  put  forth  in  behalf  of  Mrs.  Greene,  Whit- 
ney's hostess  and  patron.  It  is  said  that  this  lady,  being  a  woman 
of  great  mechanical  ingenuity  and  much  interested  in  the  problem 
of  how  to  clean  the  short  staple  cotton,  either  made  or  caused  to 
be  made  a  machine  which  should  accomplish  this  purpose.  Being 
a  modest  woman,  however,  she  shrank  from  the  connection  of  her 
name  with  the  invention,  and  she  therefore  begged  of  Mr-.  Eti  Whit- 
ney, the  school-teacher  and  law-student,  then  a  resident  of  her 
household,  that  he  would  assume  the  responsibility  of  having  origi- 
nated the  design  of  the  machine.  To  this  Whitney  readily  con- 
sented, and  soon  after  secured  a  patent  in  his  own  name,  and  thus 
obtained  thethonor  of  having  given  to  the  world  this  great  inven- 
tion.' 

A  more  plausible  argument  than  the  above  is  that  advanced  in 
favor  of  Hogden  Holmes,  of  Hamburg,  South  Carolina.  By  some 
persons  it  has  been  claimed  that  Holmes  was  the  real  inventor  of 
the  cotton  gin  and  that  Whitney  stole  the  idea  from  him  ;  while  by 
others  the  priority  of  Whitney's  invention  is  conceded,  but  the 
claim  is  advanced  in  behalf  of  Holmes  that  he  was  the  first  person 
to  make  use  of  saws  for  cleaning  the  cotton  and  that  this  improve- 
ment more  than  anything  else  contributed  to  make  the  gin  a  prac- 
tical success.* 

What  gives  countenance  to  this  claim,  especially  as  it  relates  to 
the  use  of  saws,  is  the  fact  that  a  patent  was  issued  to  Holmes  for 
an  "  Improvement  in  the  Cotton  Gin,"  by  the  United  States  Patent 
Office,  on  May  12,  1796.  The  letters  patent  are  still  in  e-xi-stence.* 
The  Holmes  machine  was  set  up  in  the  grist  mil!  of  Captain  James 
Kincaid,  on  Mill  Creek,  in  Craven  (now  Fairfield)  County,  South 
Carolina,  in  1795,  and  is  reported  to  have  been  the  first  of  the  saw 

■  D.  A.  Tompkins,  Cotton  and  its  Uses,  in  the  Manufiuturers'  Record,  Nov.  1,  1895. 
Supplement,  p.  I, 

<  This  is  substantially  the  versioD  of  the  story  put  forth  by  a  writer  in  Annie  Nathan 
Meyer's  Women's  Work  in  America  (N.  Y.,  1891),  but  practically  the  same  story  has 
been  oftentimes  repeated. 

*  D.  A.  Tompkins,  Cotton  and  Its  Uses,  in  the  Manufacturer's  Record,  Nov.  1,  1895. 

*  The  original  parchment  copy  is  in  the  possession  of  the  South  Caiolina  State  His- 
torical Society,  Charleston. 
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gins  used  in  that  state.'  It  is  from  Mr.  Thomas  Anderson,  of 
Long  Run,  Fairfield  County,  South  Carolina,  a  great-grandson  of 
Captain  Kincaid,  that  we  have  the  clearest  account  of  the  extreme 
claim  made  in  behalf  of  Holmes.  Mr.  Anderson  derived  his  infor- 
mation from  accounts  of  the  affair  related  to  him  by  his  grand- 
mother and  grand-aunt,  daughters  of  Captain  Kincaid.  Mr.  Ander- 
son's account,  as  given  in  a  personal  letter  to  the  writer,*  is  that : 

"  The  cotton  gin  was  first  designed  by  one  Hodgson  Holmes,  a 
Scotchman  living  at  a  place  called  Hamburg,  opposite  Augusta, 
Ga.,  on  the  Carolina  side.  It  is  reported  that  Holmes'  original  in- 
tention was  for  his  implement  to  be  a  wool  burrow,  he  having  been 
the  owner  of  a  carpenter  shop  at  which  such  a  machine  could  easily 
be  constructed.  Eli  Whitney,  of  Connecticut,  being  both  a  carpenter 
and  schoolmaster  by  trade,  when  out  of  employment  as  the  latter 
would  sometimes  work  with  Holmes  and  meddled  so  suspiciously 
with  Holmes'  machine  that  he  was  finally  discharged.  Now  Ham- 
burg was  the  northern  limit  of  navigation  on  the  Savannah  and  my 
grandfather  did  his  trading  there  largely.  Being  himself  of  Scotch 
descent,  an  intimate  acquaintance  naturally  sprang  up  between 
Holmes  and  him.  Holmes  had  not  the  means  of  testing  the  merit 
of  his  invention,  and  requested  Capt.  Kincaid,  who  possessed  the 
necessary  water  power,  to  take  the  machine  to  his  place  in  order  to 
test  it.     The  experiment  proved  it  to  be  successful  as  a  cotton  gin. 

"  Whitney  followed  at  some  subsequent  period.  He  came  to  my 
great-grandfather's  residence  during  the  absence  of  the  latter  and  re- 
quested Mrs.  Kincaid  to  see  the  curious  machine  Captain  Kincaid  was 
reported  to  have  had.  She  readily  assented  and  gave  him  the  keys, 
which  he  duly  returned  and  left  immediately.  .  .  .  Whitney  is 
supposed  to  have  left  immediately  for  the  North  and  in  a  short  time 
was  famous  as  being  the  inventor  of  the  cotton  gin.  .  .  .  This 
machine  (the  Holmes  gin)  was  frequently  pointed  out  to  me  by  old 
servants  as  well  as  reliable  white  gentlemen  as  being  the  first  and 
only  one  of  its  kind.  It  was  a  very  crude  elementary  machine.  It 
was  very  small ;  there  were  only  four  ribs  to  the  brush  ;  there  were 
saws,  as  in  the  improved  machine — all  entirely  hand-made — every- 
thing wood,  except  the  gudgeons  or  bearings  which  were  inserted 
in  wooden  shafts ;  there  were  cogs,  also  a  pulley,  if  I  remember 
rightly.  .  .  .  This  gin  was  burnt  with  my  gin  house  by  Sher- 
man in  1865,  with  all  papers  and  effects  belonging  to  it,  together  with 
everything  valuable  on  the  place  except  the  dwelling.  Possibly  some 
of  the  records  were  preserved  by  being  carried  off.  There  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  Holmes  is  the  actual  inventor  of  the  cotton 
gin  and  the  honor  given  to  Whitney  is  due  merely  to  his  stealing  the 
patent ;  since  no  personal  motive  could  have  induced  my  family  to 

'  Seabroolc,  Origin,  Cultivation  and  Usei  of  Cotton,  p.  17 ;  Handbook  of  South 
Carolina,  p.  tt.  These  authorities,  however,  supposed  the  gin  oa  Mill  Creek  to  hava 
been  one  of  the  Wliitnejr  patent  gins. 

•Dated  Long  Run,  S.  C,  Jan.  17,  1895. 
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invent  this  story.  No  credit  could  possibly  have  accrued  to  them, 
since  Holmes  himself  was  the  sole  inventor."  ' 

Analogous  to  the  claim  made  for  Holmes  of  having  been  the 
first  person  to  make  use  of  saws  for  cleaning  cotton,  is  the  claim 
put  forth  on  behalf  of  Col.  O.  A.  Bull,  of  LaGrange,  Georgia,  who 
is  also  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  engraft  this  improvement  on 
the  Whitney  gin.' 

Still  another  claimant  for  the  honor  of  having  invented  the  cot- 
ton gin  has  been  put  forth  under  the  name  of  Joseph  Watkins,  of 
Petersburg,  Elbert  County,  Georgia.  Mr.  Hugh  N.  Stames,  now 
horticulturist  of  the  Georgia  Experiment  Station,  Experiment, 
Georgia,  has  stated  in  a  printed  article''  that  Joseph  Watkins,  a 
wealthy  planter  living  in  Petersburg,  then  a  thriving  tobacco  mar- 
ket, on  the  upper  Savannah,  had  originated,  constructed  and  had  in 
operation  a  gin  for  cleaning  the  short  staple  cotton.  Shortly  after 
Mr.  Whitney  began  working  on  his  own  machine,  says  Mr.  Stames, 
he  learned  of  the  Watkins  machine  and  made  a  journey  to  see  it. 
He  found  that  it  "corresponded  almost  identically  to  his  own  con- 
ception."* But  in  one  respect  it  was  an  improvement ;  it  was  pro- 
vided with  a  brush  cylinder  for  sweeping  away  the  particles  of  cot- 
ton. Carefully  noting  all  the  important  points  in  the  machine, 
Whitney  returned  to  Mulberry  Grove  and  constructed  his  own  ma- 
chine. Thus,  continues  Mr.  Stames,  "  Eli  Whitney,  while  none 
the  less  the  legitimate  inventor  of  the  cotton  gin,  as  he  had  alreidy 
developed  independently  in  his  mind  its  essential  features,  and 
though  undoubtedly  its  improver  and  introducer,  was  neither  its  first 
inventor,  constructor  nor  operator."  * 

In  the  article  from  which  the  above  is  quoted  Mr.  Stames  ex- 
pressed a  willingness  to  substantiate,  on  demand,  all  that  he  had 
therein  stated  concerning  Joseph  Watkins."  Acting  upon  this  sug- 
gestion, I  communicated  with  him,  requesting  the  authority  for  his 
statements,  and  received  a  cordial  reply,'  from  which  the  following 
is  an  extract : 

'  Mrs.  R.  B.  Boyleston,  a  granddaugbter  of  Hogden  Holmes,  gives  an  accoant  of 
the  invention  similar  to  that  given  by  Mr.  Anderson,  but  gives  the  location  of  the  gin  and 
the  place  of  the  supposed  Whitney  visit,  as  Augu.sta  or  Hamburg.  Letter  of  G.  H. 
M'Master,  of  Winnsboro',  S.  C,  to  the  writer,  dated  February  20,  1896.  W.  D.  Aiken 
of  Ihinceton,  N.  J.,  a  great-grandson  of  Holmes,  relates  the  some  story  as  told  by  Mrs. 
Boyleston,  but  adds  "  I  know  not  how  true  (it  is)."  Letter  of  W.  D.  Aiken  to  the 
writer,  dated  Princeton,  N.  J.,  January  27,  1896. 

•  D.  A.  Tompkins,  CoUon  ami  Its  Ustt,  in  Manufacturerf  Xeeord,  Nov.  I,  1895  ! 
Handbook  of  SotUk  Carolina,  593. 

•  Soulhtm  Bivouac,  o.  s.,  L  385-395. 
•Ibid.,  390. 

•  Ibid,  390. 
•Ibid. 
'Dated  Eiperiment,  Ga.,  Feb.  14,  1896. 


"  The  information  which  I  received  in  regard  to  the  gin  invented 
by  Joseph  Watkins,  of  Elbert  Co.,  Ga.,  was  received  from  Col.  T. 
C.  Howard,  of  the  Ga.  State  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  some  ten  years 
ago.  He  gave  me  a  copy  of  some  paper  in  which  the  entire  details 
of  Watkins'  invention  and  Whitney's  visit  to  him  at  Petersburg, 
Ga.,  about  1794,  were  detailed — upon  what  authority  I  have  now 
forgotten,  though  at  the  time  I  was,  as  I  stated  in  the  Southern 
Bivouac,  prepared  to  produce  the  proof  There  were  at  that  time 
living  certain  men  whose  fathers  had  known  Watkins  personally, 
and  could  speak  '  ex  cathedra.'  Like  Col.  Howard  himself,  they 
are  now  probably  alt  deceased.  If  I  had  thought  that  the  subject 
would  ever  come  up  again  I  would  have  taken  pains  to  have  put  it 
permanently  on  record. 

"  In  the  article  you  refer  to  in  the  So.  Bivouac,  it  is  stated  that 
Watkins  was  frequ£:nt!y  urged  to  contest  Whitney's  right  to  his 
patent,  but,  being  a  wealthy  planter,  money  was  no  object  to  him 
and  hence  he  always  declined.  The  newspaper  article  referred  to 
contained  a  partial  or  rather  general  de.scription  of  Watkins'  ma- 
chine, but  I  cannot  now  recall  the  details.        ♦ 

"  I  do  not  think,  however,  that  there  can  be  any  doubt  but  that 
Watkins  invented  a  gin  independently  of  Whitney,  and  probably  be- 
fore him,  or  that  from  this  machine  Whitney  adapted  many  improve- 
ments which  he  grafted  on  his  own,  after  his  visit  to  Watkins  at 
Petersburg.  Still,  as  Whitney  was  the  first  to  put  the  machine  to  a 
practical  use  and  to  launch  it  permanently  into  existence,  he  is  un- 
doubtedly entitled  to  the  credit  of  the  invention. 

"  I  regret  that  I  cannot  give  you  any  more  definite  information 
than  this.  You  have  sprung  the  subject  on  me  exactly  ten  years 
too  late." 

While  still  engaged  in  investigating  these  various  claims  to  pri- 
ority in  the  invention  of  the  cotton  gin,  I  learned  that  a  grandson  of 
Eli  Whitney,  who  also  bears  the  name  of  his  distinguished  ancestor, 
was  living  in  New  Haven,  Conn.  A  correspondence  with  him  re- 
sulted in  his  loaning  me  a  large  number  of  his  grandfather's  letters 
and  papers.  With  the  exception  of  extracts  from  two  or  tliree  of 
the  least  important  of  these,  published  by  Prof.  Olmsted  in  his 
Memoir  of  Eli  Whitney,  Esq.^  these  letters  have  never  been  made 
public.  An  examination  of  these  soon  convinced  me  that  the  ver^ 
diet  of  history,  which  had  credited  Eli  Whitney  with  the  invention 
of  the  .saw  gin,  could  not  now  be  set  a.side  ;  and  that  the  claims  put 
forth  in  behalf  of  the  above-mentioned  persons,  either  to  the  whole  or 
a  part  of  the  invention,  were  without  any  real  foundation.  Believ- 
ing that  the  publication  of  these  letters  would  aid  in  settling  this 
controversy,  I  solicited  and  obtained  pennission  of  Mr.  Whitney  to 
publish  such  of  the  letters  as  bore  directly  on  the  invention  of  the 

'First  published  in  1832  in  the  Amtrican  Journal  of  Scitnce,  reprinted  ns  a  pamphlet 
in  1846. 
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cotton  gin.  But  before  giving  the  letters  themselves,  a  word  or  two 
regarding  the  above-mentioned  claims  to  this  great  discover)*  may 
not  be  amiss. 

The  claim  made  in  behalf  of  Mrs.  Greene  is  so  puerile  that  it 
scarcely  deserves  notice.  No  evidence  of  any  kind,  so  far  as  I 
know,  has  ever  been  brought  forward  in  support  of  this  claim.  The 
entire  pretension  seems  to  rest  on  a  little  incident  connected  with 
Whitney's  work  on  the  gin.  The  inventor,  it  seems,  had  encoun- 
tered a  difficulty  in  the  fact  that  the  cotton  lint  after  having  been 
disengaged  from  the  seed  adhered  to  the  teeth  of  the  cylinder  and 
impeded  the  work  of  the  machine.  He  was  greatly  perplexed  to 
know  how  to  overcome  this  difficulty,  when  Mrs.  Greene,  who 
had  been  a  witness  to  his  fruitless  efforts  to  disengage  the  cotton 
from  the  teeth  of  the  cylinder,  picked  up  the  hearth-brush  and 
laughingly  remarked,  "  Why  don't  you  use  this  ? "  Acting  on 
this  suggestion,  Whitney  returned  to  his  work  and  added  a  second 
cylinder,  studded  with  stiff  bristles,  revolving  contiguous  to,  but  in 
an  opposite  direction  from,  the  other  cylinder.  This  served  to 
sweep  the  particles  of  cotton  away  as  they  were  ginned  and  made 
the  gin  a  practical  success.'  Valuable  as  this  suggestion  may  have 
been  to  Whitney,  it  does  not  require  a  very  discerning  mind  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  importance  of  this  suggestion  and  that  of  the 
invention  itself 

The  Holmes  affair  is  thoroughly  exposed  in  the  following  let- 
ters, as,  indeed,  it  was  in  the  federal  courts  in  Georgia  in  1807 
and  later.^  The  claim  of  Holmes  himself  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  for  the  entire  gin,  but  only  for  the  supposed  improvement  ot 
saws.  But  if  anyttiing  more  than  the  following  letters  is  required 
to  disprove  this  claim  made  for  both  Holmes  and  Bull,  it  may  be 
found  in  the  original  specifications  of  Whitney's  gin.  Among  thfe 
Whitney  pap)ers  is  a  manuscript  copy  of  the  original  specifications, 
dated  and  certified  to  before  a  notary  public  in  New  Haven,  on 
October  28,  1793.  In  these  specifications,  W^hitney,  after  describ- 
ing the  method  of  making  and  attaching  the  wire  teeth,  adds  a 
foot-note  as  follows  ;  "  This  is  the  method  in  which  I  have  usually 
made  the  teeth.  They  may  be  made  with  flat  rings  made  fast  to 
the  cylinder  and  teeth  cut  in  the  out  edge  of  these  rings  like  those 
of  common  ratchet  wheels.     Teeth  set  in  right  lines  like  a  number 

■Sketch  of  Eli  Whilney,  by  William  Scarborough,  Esq.,  in  the  Soul/urn  Agrieul- 
lurist,  August,  1832. 

•WTiitney  vs.  Carter.  See  Ftssetuien  on  Patents  (edition  of  1810),  pp.  122  ff.  See 
also  Whitney  vt.  Fort,  and  Whitney  vs.  Carter  in  Olmsted,  Memoir  of  Eli  Whitney,  Esq., 
pp.  39-46. 
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of  saws  put  into  one  frame  will  likewise  ( on  the  same  principle ) 
produce  the  same  effect ;  but  it  is  not  so  eligible  a  mode." 

The  Watkins  claim  appears  at  first  sight  more  serious.  It  has 
already  been  mentioned  that  it  was  quite  probable  that  Southern 
mechanics  had  worked  on  the  problem  of  the  cotton  gin  before 
Whitney  went  South,  and  not  impossible  that  some  of  them  may 
have  obtained  a  partial  success.  Perhaps  the  Watkins  gin  may 
have  been  an  example  of  this  latter  class.'  It  must  be  plain  to 
every  one,  however,  that  something  more  than  a  mere  newspaper 
statement  is  necessary  for  the  building  up  of  such  claims  as 
are  advanced  by  Mr.  Starnes.  The  eager  demand  for  a  cotton  gin 
which  caused  the  people  to  break  into  Whitney's  shop  and  carry 
off  his  machine  does  not  give  support  to  the  supposition  that  a 
previous  invention  which  performed  the  work  of  cleaning  the  short 
staple  cotton  in  a  satisfactoiy  manner  would  have  remained  unheard 
of.  Mr.  Starnes'  explanation  for  this,  "  the  isolated  location  of  Mr. 
Watkins,  his  great  distance  from  the  coast,  and  the  difficulty  of 
communication  at  that  time,"^  is  entirely  inadequate.  The  upper 
country  was  the  region  where  the  short  staple  cotton  was  culti- 
vated, -and  where  the  demand  for  the  gin  arose. 

The  gentlemen  whose  conversation  first  gave  Whitney  the  idea 
of  inventing  the  cotton  gin  were  from  the  upper  country  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Augusta,*  not  a  great  distance  from  Petersburg, 
and  it  seems  hardly  possible  that  they  should  have  failed  to  hear  of 
a  gin  already  in  successful  operation  in  their  own  country. 

The  part  of  the  story  which  refers  to  Whitney's  visit  to  Wat- 
kins, and  to  his  adopting  from  the  latter's  gin  several  improvements 
which  he  engrafted  on  his  own,  is  of  course  entirely  mythical,  and 
it  is  needless  to  say  that  this  defect  discounts  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent the  value  of  the  remainder  of  the  story.  Whitney,  during  the 
construction  of  his  machine,  never  left  Mulberry  Grove,  except  to 
visit  Savannah  for  the  purpose  of  securing  materials  for  his  work 
and  cotton  in  the  seed  for  his  experiments.  How  he  obtained  the 
idea  of  tlie  brush  cylinder,  which  Mr.  Starnes  asserts  to  have  been 
borrowed  from  Watkins'  machine,  we  have  already  mentioned. 

In  transcribing  the  following  letters,  I  have  endeavored  to  pre- 
serve the  punctuation,  the  use  of  capitals  and  the  spelling,  which  is 
often  lame,  exactly  as  in  the  original  manuscripts.     Where  omis- 

'  Inquiries  which  1  have  made  in  Elbert  Co.,  and  LaGrange,  Ga. ,  with  reference  to 
Watkins  and  Bull  have  failed  to  elicit  any  information  concerning  them.  A  patent 
for  an  "  Improvement  in  (jinning  Cotton"  was  issued  to  one  Robert  Wadkins  in  1796. 
Perhaps  this,  by  a  slight  conrusion  of  names,  may  have  formed  the  foundation  for  the 
itory  concerning  Joseph  Watkins. 

^  Southtm  Bivouac,  n.  s.,  I.  390. 

•Olmsted,  Memoir  of  Eli  IVhitney,  Esq.,  p.  13. 
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sions  of  words  are  due  to  the  carelessness  of  the  writer,  I  have 
made  no  attempt  to  supply  the  deficiencies.  Where  the  omissions 
are  the  result  of  illegibility,  or  the  torn  condition  of  the  letters, 
I  have  endeavored  to  supply  such  words  as  are  required  by  the 
sense  of  the  communication.  All  such  additions  are  enclosed  in 
brackets.  Without  further  comment,  therefore,  than  merely  hop- 
ing that  the  appended  correspondence  may,  in  addition  to  settling 
the  question  at  issue,  be  found  to  throw  some  light  on  the  social 
and  economic  conditions  of  the  South  a  century  ago,  tlie  letters 
themselves  are  now  for  the  first  time  submitted  to  the  public. 

M.  B.  Hammond. 

I.    ELI    WHITNEY  TO    ELI   WHITNEY,  SEN'R.' 

New  Haven,  Sept,  nth,  1793. 
Dear  Parent, 

I  received  your  letter  of  the  i6th  of  Augu.st  with  peculiar  satisfac- 
tion and  delight.  It  gave  me  no  small  pleasure  to  hear  of  your 
health  and  was  very  happy  to  be  informed  that  your  health  and  that  of 
the  family  has  been  so  good  since  I  saw  you.  I  have  fortunately  just 
heard  from  you  by  Mr.  Robbinson  who  says  you  were  well  when  he  left 
Westboro.  When  I  wrote  you  last  I  expected  to  have  been  able  to  come 
to  Westboro'  sooner  than  I  now  fear  will  be  in  my  power.  I  presume, 
sir,  you  are  desirous  to  hear  how  I  have  spent  my  time  since  I  left  Col- 
lege. This  1  conceive  you  have  a  right  to  know  and  that  it  is  my  duty 
to  inform  you  and  should  have  done  it  before  this  time ;  but  I  thought  I 
could  do  it  better  by  verbal  communication  than  by  writing,  and  expect- 
ing to  see  you  soon,  I  omitted  it.  As  I  now  have  a  safe  and  direct  op- 
portunity to  send  by  Mr.  Robbinson,  I  will  give  you  a  sumary  account 
of  ray  southern  expedition. 

I  went  from  N.  York  with  the  family  of  the  late  Major  General 
Greene  to  Georgia.  I  went  immediately  with  the  family  to  their  Planta- 
tion about  twelve  miles  from  Savannah  with  an  expectation  of  spending 
four  or  five  days  and  then  proceed  into  Carolina  to  take  the  school  as  I 
have  mentioned  in  former  letters.  During  this  time  I  heard  much  said 
of  the  extreme  difficulty  of  ginning  Cotton,  that  is,  seperating  it  from  its 
seeds.  There  were  a  number  of  very  respectable  Gentlemen  at  Mrs. 
Greene's  who  all  agreed  that  if  a  machine  could  be  invented  which  would 
clean  the  cotton  with  expedition,  it  would  be  a  great  thing  both  to  the 
Country  and  to  the  inventor.  I  involuntarily  happened  to  be  thinking 
on  the  subject  and  struck  out  a  plan  of  a  Machine  in  my  mind,  which  I 
communicated  to  Miller,  (who  is  agent  to  the  Executors  of  Genl.  Greene 
and  resides  in  the  family,  a  man  of  respectibiiity  and  property)  he  was 
pleased  with  the  Plan  and  said  if  I  would  pursue  it  and  try  an  experiment 
to  see  if  it  would  answer,  he  would  be  at  the  whole  expense,  I  should  loose 
nothing  but  my  time,  and  if  I  succeeded  we  would  share   the  profits. 

*  No  cover.     Seat  by  the  hand  of  Mr.  Robbinson,  of  Westborough,  Massachusetts. 
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Previous  to  this  I  found  I  was  like  to  be  disappointed  in  my  school,  that 
is,  instead  of  a  hundred,  I  found  I  could  get  only  fifty  Guineas  a  year. 
I  however  held  the  refusal  of  the  school  untill  I  tried  some  experiments. 
In  about  ten  Days  I  made  a  little  model,  for  which  I  was  offered,  if  I 
would  give  up  all  right  and  title  to  it,  a  Hundred  Guineas.  I  concluded 
to  relinquish  my  school  and  turn  my  attention  to  perfecting  the  Machine. 
I  made  one  before  1  came  away  which  re(juired  the  labor  of  one  man  to 
turn  it  and  with  which  one  man  will  clean  ten  times  a.s  much  cotton  as 
he  can  in  any  other  way  before  known  and  also  cleanse  it  much  better 
than  in  the  usual  mode.'  This  machine  may  be  turned  by  water  or  with 
a  horse,  with  the  greatest  ease,  and  one  man  and  a  horse  will  do  more 
than  fifty  men  with  the  old  machines.  It  makes  the  labor  fifty  times 
less,  without  throwing  any  class  of  People  out  of  business. 

I  returned  to  the  Northward  for  the  purpose  of  having  a  machine 
made  on  a  large  scale  and  obtaining  a  Patent  for  the  invintion.  I  went 
to  Philadelphia  soon  after  I  arrived,  made  myself  ac(|uainled  with  the 
steps  necessary  lo  obtain  a  Patent,  took  several  of  the  steps  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  Mr.  Jefferson  agreed  to  send  the  Pattent  to  me  as  soon  it 
could  be  made  out — so  that  I  apprehended  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  the 
Patent— Since  I  have  been  here  I  have  employed  several  workmen  in 
making  machines  and  as  .soon  as  my  business  is  such  that  I  can  leave  it  a 
few  days,  I  shall  come  to  Westboro'.  I  think  it  is  probable  I  shall  go  to 
Philadelphia  again  before  I  come  to  Westboro',  and  when  I  do  come  I 
shall  be  able  to  stay  but  few  days.  I  am  certain  I  can  obtain  a  patent  in 
England.  As  soon  as  I  have  got  a  Patent  in  America  I  shall  go  with  the 
machine  which  I  am  now  making,  to  Georgia,  where  I  shall  stay  a  few 
weeks  to  see  it  at  work.  From  thence  I  expect  to  go  to  England,  where 
I  shall  probably  continue  two  or  three  years.  How  advantageous  this 
business  will  eventually  prove  to  me,  I  cannot  say.  It  is  generally  said 
by  those  who  know  anything  about  it,  that  I  shall  make  a  Fortune  by  it. 
I  have  no  expectation  that  I  shall  make  an  independent  fortune  by  it,  but 
think  I  had  better  pursue  it  than  any  other  business  into  which  I  can 
enter.  Something  which  cannot  be  foreseen  may  frustrate  my  expecta- 
tions and  defeat  my  Plan;  but  I  am  now  so  sure  of  success  that  ten  thous- 
and dollars,  if  I  saw  the  money  counted  out  to  me,  would  not  tempt  me 
to  give  up  my  right  and  relinquish  the  object.  I  wish  you,  sir,  not  to 
show  this  letter  nor  communicate  anything  of  its  contents  to  any  body 
except  My  Brothers  and  Sister,  enjoining  it  on  them  to  keep  the  whole  a 
profound  secret. 

Mr.  Robbinson  came  into  town  yesterday  and  goes  out  tomorrow, 
this  has  been  such  a  bustling  time  that  I  have  not  had  oportunity  to  say 
six  words  to  him.  I  have  told  him  nothing  of  my  business — perhaps  he 
will  hear  something  about  it  from  some  body  else  in  town.     But  only  two 

'  In  a  letter  to  Jefferson,  dated  Nov.  24,  J  793,  Whitney  stated  that  with  this  machine 
"  it  is  the  statetl  task  of  one  negro  to  clean  fifty  weight  ( I  mean  fifty  pounds  after  it  is 
seperated  from  the  seed),  of  the  green  seed  cotton  per  day."  Olmsted,  Memoir  of  Eli 
Whitiuy,  Esq.,  p.  17. 
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or  three  of  my  friends  know  what  I  am  about  tho'  there  are  many  sur- 
mises in  town — if  Mr.  Rohbinson  says  anything  about  it,  you  can  tell  him 
I  wrote  you  concerning  it,  but  wished  not  to  have  it  mentioned.  I  have 
been  considerably  out  of  health  since  I  wrote  you  last;  but  now  feel  tol- 
lerably  well.  I  should  write  to  my  Brothers  and  Sister  but  fear  I  shall 
not  have  time — hope  they  will  accept  my  good  wishes  for  their  happiness 
and  excuse  me. 

With  resf>ects  to  Mama'  I  am, 

kind  Parent,  your  most  obt.  Son 

Eli  Whitney,  Junr. 
Mr.  Eli  Whitney. 


II.    ELI  WHITNEY   TO  ELI  WHITNEY,  SEN'R.' 

New  Haven,  August  \f^  1794. 
Hon'd  Sir, — 

It  gives  me  pleasure  that  I  have  it  in  my  power  to  inform 
you  that  I  am  in  perfect  health.  I  left  Savannah  just  three  weeks  ago. 
We  had  a  pa.ssage  of  Eight  Days  to  New  York,  where  I  spent  several  days 
and  have  been  here  about  a  week.  I  was  taken  sick  with  the  Georgia 
fever  about  the  middle  of  June  and  confined  to  my  bed  ten  or  twelve 
days,  but  had  got  quite  well  before  I  left  the  Country.  There  were 
several  very  hot  Days  preceeding  my  sickness  during  which  I  fatigued 
myself  considerable  and  which  was  probaply  the  cause  of  my  illness. 

My  Machinery  was  in  opi>eration  before  I  came  from  Georgia.  It 
answers  the  purpose  well,  and  is  likely  to  succeed  beyond  our  expectations. 
My  greatest  apprehensions  at  present  are,  that  we  shall  not  be  able  to  get 
machines  made  as  fast  as  we  shall  want  them.  We  have  now  Eight 
Hundred  Thousand  weight  of  Cotton  on  hand  and  the  next  crop  will  begin 
to  come  in  very  soon.  It  will  require  Machines  enough  to  clean  5  or  6 
thousand  wt.  of  clean  cotton  pr  Day  to  satisfy  the  demand  for  next  Year. 
I  mean  for  the  crop  which  comes  in  this  fall.  And  I  expect  the  crop  will 
be  double  another  year. 

Within  a  few  weeks  a  number  of  persons  (I  believe  about  twenty) 
have  died,  in  this  place  with  a  putrid  fever  it  appears  to  be  very  con- 
tagious and  has  excited  very  considerable  apprehensions  especially  in  the 
country.  There  are  various  opinions  about  the  disorder — Many  suppose 
it  to  be  the  same  that  was  in  Philadelphia  la.st  summer.  It  appears 
pretty  certain  that  the  disorder  was  imported  from  the  W.  Indies  where 
it  is  very  prevailant.  There  are  but  very  few  sick  at  present  and  if  the 
weather  should  continue  cool  I  think  it  will  wholly  disappear  in  a  few  days. 

I  aril  going  to  N.  York  this  week,  where  I  hope  not  to  be  detained 
long,  from  thence  I  expect  to  return  here  again.  My  next  journey  will 
be  to  Westboro'  where  I  hope  to  meet  you  in  happy  circumstances.     My 

•  Eli  Whitney's  step  mother.     His  own  mother  died  while  he  was  .ilill  a  young  lad. 
•Cover  addressed  "Mr.  Eli  Whitney,  Wcslborough,  near  Worcester,  Massachusetts." 
Postage  I2}j  cents. 
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respects   to   Mama.     I  wish   to   lie   affectionately  remembered   to   my 
Brothers  and  Sister  and  [subscribe]  myself  your  most 
Obt.  and  Dutiful  Son 

Eli  Whitney,  Junr. 
Mr.  E.  Whitney. 

HI.    ELI  WHITNEY  TO  ELI  WHITNEY,  SEN'R.' 

New  Haven,  March  22"",  1795. 
Honor^  Sir, 

I  wrote  you  from  New  York  but  a  few  Days  since  at  which  time  I  was 
quite  out  of  health.  My  health  is  not  yet  restored  entirely  but  I  ara  on 
the  mending  hand,  and  hope  in  a  few  days  to  be  quite  recovered. 

I  mentioned  in  my  last  letter  that  my  business  was  in  a  prosperous 
train  and  that  no  disaster  had  befallen  me.  But  alas,  how  is  the  scene 
changed  !  When  I  returned  here  from  N.  York  I  found  my  property  all 
in  ashes  1 — My  shop,  all  my  tools,  material  and  work  equal  to  twenty  fin- 
ished cotton  machines  all  gone.  The  manner  in  which  it  took  fire  is  al- 
together unaccountable.  It  caught  fire  when  the  workmen  were  gone  to 
breakfast.  The  shop  was  swept  as  clean  as  any  dwelling  house  the  evening 
before,  there  was  not  a  hatcrown  full  of  fire  in  both  chimneys,  and  not  a 
bucket  full  of  chips  or  shavings  in  all  the  building.  The  hearths  were 
swept  the  last  thing  before  the  shop  was  left.  The  most  probable  con- 
jecture that  I  can  make  is  that  it  took  from  the  broom.  From  the  ac- 
count I  have  collected  since  my  return,  I  am  convinced  that  it  was  not 
more  than  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  at  most  after  the  workmen  left  the  shop 
before  they  returned  and  found  the  shop  so  completely  on  fire  that  it  was 
impossible  to  save  the  least  article  out  of  it.  It  burned  with  amazing 
violence  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  the  new  building  which  I  set  up 
last  fall  was  saved. 

You  probably  have  seen  some  account  of  my  misfortune  in  the  News 
Paper  where  the  Damage  is  estimated  at  three  thousand  Dollars,  but  I 
would  very  freely  pay  ten  thousand  Dollars,  if  I  had  the  money,  to  have 
it  restored.  Indeed,  three  thousand  piounds  would  by  no  means  make 
good  my  loss. 

For  more  than  \^\o  years  I  have  spared  no  pains  nor  exersion  to  sys- 
timatise  and  arrange  my  business  in  a  proper  manner.  This  object  I  had 
just  accomplished.  It  was  the  purchase  of  many  a  toilsome  Day  and 
sleepless  night.     But  my  prospects  are  all  blasted,  and  my  labor  lost. 

I  do  not,  however,  dispair  and  hope  I  shall  not  sink  under  my  mis- 
fortunes. I  shall  reestablish  the  business  as  soon  as  possible,  but  [it  will] 
be  a  long  time  before  I  can  [repair]  my  loss.  My  Respects  to  Mama 
and  love  to  all  my  friends. 

from  your  affectionate  Son  Eli  Whitney,  Jut. 

Mr.  E.  Whitney. 

'Cover  addressed  "  Mr.  Eli  Whitney,  Westborough ,  Massachusetts."  Postage  12^ 
cents. 
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IV.    EU  WHITNEY  TO  PHINEAS  MILLER.' 

New  Haven,  Decern  25th,  1795. 
Dear  Miller, 

Yours  of  the  27  inst  has  come  to  hand,  and  I  am  very- 
happy  hear  of  your  safe  arrival  in  Georgia.  I  am  also  very  glad  our 
certificates  are  likely  to  answer  in  a  Valuable  purpose. 

The  cotton  which  the  English  Manufacturers  complain  of,  must  have 
been  naturally  bad.  The  little  knots  which  you  mention  as  being  made 
by  the  load  or  quantity  carried  thro'  by  each  several  tooth,  are  the  im- 
perfect seeds  which  are  in  the  Cotton  before  it  is  put  into  the  Machine. 
They  are  knots  which  nature  has  made  and  not  the  Gin.  And  I  will  liet 
every  farthering  I  am  worth  that  this  same  Cotton  which  they  complained 
of  would  not  have  been  so  valuable  by  50  pr.  Cent,  if  it  had  been  Ginned 
with  Rollers.  So  that  these  knots  will  finally,  when  the  truth  comes  to 
be  known,  make  our  Machine  much  the  more  valuable.  For  you  know 
our  last  machines  take  the  most  of  them  out.  You  will  always  find  the 
Cotton  which  Contains  these  knots,  short,  and  of  an  imperfect  growth. 

Out  of  the  five  hundred  Wt.  of  Cotton,  of  our  cleaning,  which  has 
been  manufactured  by  our  manufacturers  here,  one  Hundred  Wt.  was 
very  full  of  these  knots,  and  they  complained  of  it  very  much;  but  were 
never  so  stupid  as  to  suppose  that  these  knots  were  made  by  the  Machine 
in  Cleaning.  Since  1  rec'd  yoiirs  I  have  mentioned  this  circumstance  to 
Buel  and  Mackintosh,  They  say  there  was  never  anything  more  absurd, 
that  it  is  totally  impossible  the  Machine  should  produce  these  knots.  I 
think  you  will  be  able  to  convince  the  candid  that  this  is  quite  a  mis- 
taken notion  and  them  that  will  not  believe  may  be  damn'd. 

I  have  just  been  to  New  London  and  settled  off  the  business  of  the 
David  and  Jot.'  The  charter  party  amounted  to  260  Dolls.  The  wages 
and  other  expenses  to  about  as  much  more.  Dickinson  is  a  Damn'd 
Villian  and  it  seems  everybody  in  New  London  knew  it  except  Capt. 
Harris.  I  made  Dickinson  pay  for  ten  Galls,  of  the  rum  which  he  drank 
during  the  Voyage  and  had  charged  to  the  Vessel — struck  out  of  his  ac- 
count six  or  Eight  Dollars  more  and  settled  with  him.  He  is  likely  to 
pay  dearly  for  abusing  the  Boy  who  went  out  in  the  sloop.  There  is  an 
action  commenced  against  him  by  the  Boy's  father.  Dickinson  has 
offered  forty  Dlls  to  settle  it  and  avoid  a  trial. 

I  supposed  the  Premmium  for  the  insurance  was  jjaid  Iwfore  I  went  to 
New  London,  so  that  I  did  not  go  prepared  to  settle  it.  I  called  on  Mr. 
Parkin,  however,  and  told  him  I  would  see  that  it  was  settled,  shortly. 
So  much  for  Navigation.  Money  is  growing  extremely  scarece  in  this 
State,  ten  times  so  much  so  as  when  you  was  here.  Speculation  is  at  a 
stand,  just  at  present.  It  is  a  conceeded  Maxim,  that  it  altogether 
uncertain  whether  a  Land  Speculator  is  worth  anything  or  not.     And  the 

'Cover  addressed  "  Phineas  Miller,  Esq.,  Mulberry  Grove  near  Savannah,  Georgia. 
Mail  Augusta.     Sav'.  forw*.  9  febr  forw**."     Posta<;e  25  cents. 

'A  sailing  vessel  in  which  Miller  had  sent  seed  cotton  to  his  partner  at  the  North  ; 
probably  named  David  and  Jonathan. 
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Money-lenders  are  very  shy  of  a  man  who  is  concerned  in  the  business. 
Jos.  L.  Wooster  for  instance,  (who  I  believe  is  worth  more  money  than 
when  he  engaged  in  speculation)  cannot  hire  money  so  low  by  six  pr. 
Cent  pr.  Ann.  as  he  could  before  he  engaged  in  speculation,  and  it  makes 
that  difference  in  getting  his  note  discounted.  It  is  my  candid  opinion 
that  I  could  not  now  borrow  money  for  carrj'ing  on  our  business  here,  so 
readily  nor  [on  such  favorable]  terms  as  if  you  had  never  been  [con- 
cerned] in  speculation. 

Our  business  here  jirogresses  tolerably  well.  We  are  beginning  to  have 
[plenty]  of  materials  on  hand.  I  think  I  shall  make  another  shipment  of 
Machines  in  P'ebruary  and  one  in  March.  My  Brother  is  come  to  under- 
take the  care  of  our  business.  I  go  to  N.  York  soon.  After  my  return  I 
shall  set  about  the  exemplfying  Models.  1  wish  you  to  inform  me  when 
the  suit  will  come  to  trial  and  of  the  manouvers  of  our  enemies.  I  have  had 
several  pressing  applications  from  the  proprietors  of  the  Connecticut 
Cotton  inanufactury  for  one  of  our  machines  to  pass  all  their  cotton 
through,  in  lieu  of  beating,  and  have  promised  to  make  them  one  as  soon 
as  business  will  permit. 

Your  friend  and  partner, 

Ei.i  Whitney. 
N.  B.   My  love  to  my  Brother  and  inform  him  our  friends  in  Massachu- 
setts are  all  in  usual  health,  and  regards  to  all  other  friends. 

V.    PHINEAS  MILLER  TO  ELI  WHITNEY.' 

Mulberry  Grove  Feb.  15th,  1797. 
Dear  Whitney, 

The  mystery  of  your  silence  is  unravelled  and  I  am  much  rejoiced — 
during  my  absence  to  the  upper  country  your  letters  of  17  and  27  Nov. 
the  15  and  20th  of  I5ec.  and  the  6th  Jan.  came  to  hand.  Not  one  of 
these  reached  here  until  the  latter  part  of  January  the  letters  by  Bontacee 
had  careles.sly  been  retained  by  the  person  who  brought  them. 

Your  advice  respecting  the  mistake  most  probably  committed  by  the 
Rhode  Island  Factory  is  agreeable.  My  anxieties  on  this  subject  are  kept 
awake  by  the  large  sum  we  ha\e  at  stake.  You  are  almost  surprised  that 
my  confidence  should  be  shaken  the  people  here  are  surprised  that  it 
should  not  be  entirely  destroyed. 

I  think  your  advice  good  respecting  keeping  a  .supply  of  cotton  at 
New  Haven  and  New  York.  I  have  only  been  prevented  from  pinching 
necessities  doing  this  heretofore  and  shall  proceed  as  much  as  my  funds 
will  possibly  admit  this  winter.  I  have  indeed  endeavored  to  extend  my 
credit  to  the  jjurchase  of  40  or  50  m  weight  of  cotton  at  the  low  price  at 
which  it  is  to  be  had  at  present — viz  §3.50  and  for  cash  53  per  hundred. 
I  have  also  set  on  foot  in  common  with  Mr.  Rupel  a  trafhc  over  the 
mountains  to  the  distance  of  three  hundred  miles  by  land,  which  I  think 
will  enable  us  to  vend  a  few  thousand  weight  of  cotton  very  profitably. 

'Cover  addressed  "Eli  Whitney,  Esq.  New  Haven,  Connecticut."  Postage  14 
cents. 
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Fortunate  have  we  been  in  one  instance  among  so  small  a  number  of 
misfortunes  in  saving  our  cotton  and  samples  of  cotton  at  New  York. 
The  repeated  disappointements  which  have  yet  prevented  your  departure 
for  England  have  become  so  frequent  that  they  almost  cease  to  create 
suqirise,  and  yet  the  evil  arising  from  the  detention  is  by  no  means 
diminished.  I  really  think  that  it  will  not  be  best  that  Nightingale 
should  engage  with  us  untill  some  change  in  our  affairs  can  be  brought 
about.  We  require  at  present  his  a.s.sistancc  and  I  should  wish  to  make 
him  the  most  liberal  recompense  without  subjecting  him  to  our  misfor- 
times,  in  addition  to  his  own. 

It  will  be  best  to  take  the  deposition  of  Goodrich  and  Stebbins  on  the 
subject  of  ratchet  wheels  which  may  hereafter  be  rendered  useful.  1  fear 
it  cannot  be  had  in  time  for  our  Court  which  will  sit  the  last  of  April. 
The  name  of  the  Patentee  for  the  surreptitious  Patent  I  think  is  Robert 
Homes. '  The  names  of  our  Defendants,  Kennedy  ami  Parker  and  Edward 
Lyons.  I  expected  you  would  have  jirocured  and  sent  on  the  copy  of 
the  Patent  which  was  to  be  set  aside.  1  shall  now  write  for  it  myself. 
The  order  which  was  given  to  .'\dams  for  the  saw  mill  Crank  was  suffi- 
ciently correct.  I  find  by  his  letter  that  he  understood  it  exactly  as  wa,s 
intended — but  the  difficulty  arose  from  my  omitting  to  explain  the  mode 
of  our  applying  these  Cranks  which  did  not  appear  to  me  necessary.  It 
is  now  too  late  to  make  thera — others  are  procured. 

With  best  wishes  for  your  early  departure  and  with  the  regards  of  our 
family  I  am  truly  your  friend 

PhINS.   MiLLER. 


Mulberry  Grove,  May  nth  1797. 
Dear  Whitney, 

To  day  for  the  first  time  Mr  Miller  appears  decidedly  to  be  recover- 
ing from  a  confinement  of  nearly  a  month  past.  This  affords  a  relief  to 
my  mind  which  enables  me  to  sit  down  for  the  purpose  of  detailing  to 
you  the  present  situation  of  our  ginning  concern. 

A  constant  attendance  during  every  day  of  the  Courts  Session,  with- 
out having  been  absent  one  night  from  home,  had  quite  worn  down  my 
patience  and  health.  I  felt  a  few  days  of  ()uiet  perfectly  indispensible 
to  my  restoration,  which  having  obtained  I  feel  myself  once  more  in 
usual  spirits. 

The  event  of  the  first  Patent  suit  after  all  our  exertions  made  in  such 
a  varity  of  ways  has  gone  against  us.  The  preposterous  custom  of  try- 
ing civil  causes  of  this  intricacy  and  magnitude  by  a  common  Jury  to- 
gether with  the  imperfection  of  the  Patent  law  frustrated  all  our  views  and 
disappointed  expectations  which  had  become  very  sanguine. 

We  had  the  Judge  with  a  Party  to  dine  with  us  twice  before  the  trial 
came  on  and  got  him  fully  prepared  to  enter  into  the  merits  of  the  case. 

'  This  refers  to  Hogden  Holmes,  whose  patent  for  ''  Improvement  on  Cotton  Gin  " 
was  issued  May  12,  1796. 

•Cover  lacking.     I-ctter  probably  enclosed  with  the  one  following. 
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We  had  also  got  the  tide  of  popular  opinion  running  in  our  favor  and 
many  decided  friends  who  adhered  firmly  to  our  cause  and  interest. 
Added  to  all  this  we  got  the  trial  brought  on,  against  every  measure  they 
could  devise  for  postponement  and  found  them  perfectly  unprepared  as  to 
a  knowledge  of  the  strong  grounds  of  their  cause  and  without  a  single 
evidence  in  their  favor.  We  were  on  the  contrary  pretty  well  prepared 
and  neglected  no  means  to  become  as  much  so  as  possible.  An  instance 
of  our  exertion  in  this  respect  I  will  just  mention  to  you.  It  happened 
during  the  trial  that  a  Paper  was  required  to  fix  the  amount  of  damages 
which  had  been  left  at  this  place  among  my  other  papers.  The  necessity 
for  this  paper  appearing  very  great,  Mr.  Nightingale  immediately  mounted 
my  best  horse,  in  the  middle  of  a  very  hot  day  came  to  this  place  e.xam- 
ined  my  chest,  draws,  &c.,  and  after  a  search  of  nearly  half  an  hour,  laid 
his  hand  on  the  paper,  remounted  his  horse,  on  his  way  back  met  a  fresh 
horse  I  had  sent  for  his  relief;  and  returned  to  the  Court  house  in  just 
two  hours  and  forty  minutes  from  the  time  he  had  left  it — the  paper  came 
in  time  to  procure  admittance  to  the  evidence  we  had  brought,  it  being 
an  agreement  with  Peter  Robinson  and  was  necessary  to  support  the  testi- 
mony of  W.  Shubert  of  Waynesborough.  So  that  we  had  the  caase  well 
supported,  and  brought  as  much  within  the  law  as  the  nature  of  the  tres- 
pass would  possibly  admit.  The  judge  gave  a  charge  most  pointedly  in 
our  favor,  after  which  the  Defendant  himself  told  an  acquaintance  of  his, 
that  he  would  give  two  thousand  dollars  to  be  free  from  the  verdict— and 
yet  the  jury  gave  it  against  us  after  a  consultation  of  about  an  hour.  And 
having  made  this  verdict  general,  no  appeal  would  lie,  on  Monday 
morning  when  the  judgment  was  rendered  we  applied  for  a  new  trial  but 
the  judge  refused  it  to  us  inasmuch  as  that  the  Jury  might  have  made  up 
their  opinion  on  the  defect  of  the  law  which  states  an  aggression  to  con- 
sist of  making  lierising  and  using,  or  selling,  and  we  could  only  charge 
the  defendants  with  using.  In  a  private  conversation  had  with  the  Judge 
afterwards,  he  told  me  that  we  could  have  no  hope  of  protecting  our 
Patent  rights  without  an  alteration  of  the  law,  which  he  had  no  doubt 
but  Congress  would  make  for  us,  on  application.  Thus  after  four  years 
of  assiduous  labour  fatigue  and  difficulty  are  we  again  set  afloat  by  a  new 
and  most  unexpected  obstacle.  Our  hopes  of  success  are  now  removed 
to  a  period  still  more  distant  than  before,  while  our  expenses  are  realized 
beyond  all  power  of  controversy.  The  actual  crisis  has  now  arrived 
which  I  have  long  mentioned  as  possible,  and  sometimes  almost  or  indeed 
quite  apprehended  as  probable.  This  crisis  is  our  insolvency  as  a  Part- 
nership. At  the  present  time  I  have  no  idea  that  any  person  would 
chance  our  engagements  to  have  the  whole  benefit  of  our  patent,  with 
all  the  property  of  which  we  have  posses.sed  ourselves  under  it.  In  this 
unfortunate  dilemma  I  am  however  far  from  despairing,  or  being  in  bad 
spirits,  since  I  do  not  copsider  the  acquirement  of  property  as  the  great- 
est blessing  or  the  loss  of  it  as  the  greatest  misfortune  which  we  can  ex- 
perience. I  am  even  willing  to  make  the  same  unremitted  exertions  to 
our  mutual  benefit,  and  still  to  pursue  the  fleeting  prospect.      The  honor- 
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ary  engagement  which  Mr.  Nightingale '  considers  himself  to  have  made 
for  the  [Junction]  of  our  interests  will  induce  him  still  to  connect  him- 
self with  our  affairs  in  such  a  manner  as  would  be  more  favourable  than 
we  could  otherwise  command.  The  severe  indisposition  of  Mrs.  Miller 
which  has  produced  so  itmch  anxiety  and  confinement  from  me  has 
hitherto  prevented  our  fi.xing  the  terms  of  agreement  but  we  shall  now 
shortly  set  about  it.  Without  such  an  agreement  it  will  be  quite  impos- 
sible fo;-  us  to  proceed  one  step  further  in  our  concerns.  For  we  have  no 
possible  resources  to  meet  the  demands  which  stand  against  us  but  from 
the  proceeds  of  Nightingales  and  my  speculation,  and  this  cannot  be  di- 
verted from  his  and  my  private  engagements  without  a  junction  of  his  in- 
terest to  justify  such  diversion. 

Never  indeed  was  the  application  of  money  rendered  more  distress- 
ful than  it  has  been  to  the  support  of  our  unfortunate  business.  You 
recollect  that  the  small  sum  which  our  necessities  compelled  me  to  take 
from  the  Estate  of  Gen.  Greene  I  frequently  mentioned  the  necessity  of 
having  returned  in  the  course  of  the  present  winter.  In  this  necessity  I 
was  not  mistaken.  My  la.st  letter  from  our  Creditors  in  Charleston  which 
was  received  some  time  ago,  I  enclose  to  you  that  you  may  perceive  the 
exact  situation  of  his  claim  and  that  we  have  very  little  chance  of  lenity. 
At  the  time  when  this  money  was  taken  for  our  use,  I  was  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  acquainting  Mr.  Rutledge  that  we  would  certainly  indemnify  the 
Estate  for  any  injury  it  might  sustain  in  consequence  of  this  diversion  of 
its  funds.  Then  you  see  our  difficulties  accumulating  on  every  side  in 
consequence  of  our  repeated  and  continued  disappointments  and  our 
prospects  of  success  still  keeping  at  a  distance — and  hence  you  will  per- 
ceive a  rational  source  to  have  existed  for  the  despondency  which  you 
have  sometimes  seen  me  disposed  to  feel  as  respects  the  Copartnership 
concerns.  If  the  greatest  of  our  difficulties  that  of  the  bad  reputation  of 
our  cotton  could  be  but  once  removed,  we  could  however  still  hold  up 
our  heads  against  the  lawless  state  in  which  we  have  the  misfortune  to 
carry  on  our  concerns  as  well  as  against  the  enemies  of  every  kind  who 
have  conspired  our  ruin. 

The  acquirement  of  money  from  the  speculating  concerns  of  N.  and 
myself  would  also  greatly  assist  us,  in  one  or  other  of  these  resources  I 
will  still  rest  our  anchor  of  hope. 

The  family  all  join  me  in  most  affectionate  regards  to  you  and  kind 
remembrances  to  your  brother. 

Your  friend  and  Partner, 

Phis.  Miller. 

'Nightingale  was  a  son-in-law  of  Mrs.  Miller  (Mrs.  Greene).  He  was  a  man  o( 
pfxjperty  who  had  speculated  largely  in  N'azoo  lands  as  had  also  Miller  himself.  Finan- 
cial support  was  expected  of  Nightingale  by  Miller  and  Wliituey,  but  just  as  he  was  about 
to  embark  in  the  enterprise  his  afTaiis  became  so  embarrassed  that  he  was  obliged  to  give 
op  all  hope  of  belp'mg  the  firm.    Oimsted,  Memoir  of  Eli  Whitney,  p.  24. 
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VII.    PHINEAS    MILLER    TO    KLI 

MuLUERRVGROVE  May  1 2th. 
Hear  Whitney, 

I  wrote  you  a  short  detail  of  our  affairs  yesterday.  I  have  conchided 
as  this  letter  will  go  by  water  to  New  York  to  send  you  some  part  of  the 
statements  made  to  our  counsel.  My  principal  communications  to  them 
were  however  verbal.  I  had  also  prepared  myself  to  speak  on  the  cause 
and  had  obtained  the  consent  of  the  Judge  to  address  the  Jury,  but  at 
the  time  it  appeared  inexpedient,  for  the  trial  took  up  the  whole  day  till 
five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  as  the  Audience,  the  Jury  and  Judge 
himself  appeared  quite  exhausted  and  to  stand  much  more  in  need  of  a 
dinner  than  of  elaborate  arguments  I  recollected  Goldsmith's  character 
of  Edmund  Burke,  "who  went  on  refining,  and  thought  of  convincing, 
while  they  thought  of  dining."  So  I  kept  my  speech  to  myself  and  left 
the  case  to  stand  by  its  merits  which  appeared  to  be  decidedly  in  our 
favour.  But  we  have  had  great  reason  in  this  as  well  as  our  other  affairs 
to  moralize  on  the  uncertainty  of  all  sublunary  things,  a  truth  which  is 
not  very  difficult  to  perceive  without  the  faithinspiring  eyes  of  a  chris- 
tian. I  would  not  however  apply  it  to  the  comparative  advantages  of  a 
future  life,  nor  to  recommend  for  your  consolation  the  prospect  of  an  ad- 
vantageous compromise  by  being  admitted  sole  cotton  ginner  to  any  of 
the  departments  of  old  Pluto,  but  simply  to  recommend  that  we  take  the 
affairs  of  this  world  patiently,  and  that  the  little  dust  which  we  may  stir 
up  about  cotton  may  after  all  not  make  much  difference  with  our  succes- 
sors one  hundred,  much  less  one  thousand 'years  hence. 

Mr.  Nightingale  purposes  to  leave  this  for  some  parts  of  the  Northern 
States  in  about  four  weeks,  when  we  shall  make  our  decampment  for  the 
summer.  But  the  place  where  we  shall  erect  our  barrack  or  pitch  our 
tent  still  remains  suspended  by  the  opinion  of  the  French  directory, 
whose  decision  respecting  the  molestation  of  our  sea  coast  we  have  not 
yet  learned.     I  am  very  truly 

Ever  your  friend  and  partner 

Phins.  Miller. 

viii.  phineas  miller  to  eli  whitney.' 

Whitmaksh  July  21st,  1797. 
Dear  Whitney, 

I  have  just  received  your  favor  of  the  25th  Ultimo  and  am  very 
happy  to  find  that  theevidences  of  the  quality  of  our  cotton  still  continue 
to  accumulate  upon  you.  For  I  have  been  so  long  and  so  continually 
placed  in  the  very  vortex  of  error  and  prejudice,  of  complaint  and  abuse 
respecting  our  unfortunate  cotton  gins,  that  some  new  evidence  against  a 
suspicion  of  insanity  would  seem  requisite,  to  enable  me  to  stand  thus 
alone  in  opposition  to  public  opinion.     The  instances  you  quote  in  favor 

'Cover  addressed  "  Eli  Whitney,  Esqr.  New  Ilavcn,  Connecticut."  2^  01.  Post- 
age 104  cents. 
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of  the  operation  of  the  Gins  seem  pertinent  and  convincing.  How 
great !  very  great  would  have  been  our  acquirements  could  this  opinion 
have  been  universal.  I  am  much  pleased  that  the  few  bags  of  cotton  I 
sent  you  seem  so  well  approved.  They  consisted  of  the  tale  of  cotton 
which  I  had  not  money  to  purchase.  The  quality  of  this  cotton  was 
partly  the  common  green  seed  of  the  country  partly  the  Nankeen  or  \Ptr- 
niimbv{o\  cotton  and  a  small  quantity  of  black  seed  intermixed.  Night- 
ingale has  some  few  baigs  of  the  same  quantity  with  him,  and  some  which 
has  come  from  the  upi)er  country  with  the  quality  of  which  I  am  unac- 
quainted. It  was  received  by  Capt.  Toole  for  the  Nott,  and  of  course  N. 
will  be  obliged  to  pay  Josiah  out  of  the  proceeds. 

The  engagement  which  I  mentioned  to  you  of  my  Classmate  Goodrich' 
is  simply  this.  That  when  he  shall  have  concluded  the  business  of  Mr. 
Nightingale  for  which  he  went  into  the  upper  part  of  this  state — He  is  to 
proceed  to  Knoxville  where  we  were  informed  that  Cotton  was  saleable 
and  make  such  enquiries  as  appeared  to  him  the  most  judicious  on  the 
subject.  From  whence  he  was  to  proceed  to  Nashville  and  the  Cumber- 
land Settlements,  and  make  himself  acquainted  with  their  culture  of  cot- 
ton and  mode  of  cleaning  it,  and  of  the  prospect  of  success  which  would 
attend  an  attempt  to  sell  our  machines  there.  From  thence  he  was  to 
proceed  to  Kentucky  on  the  same  business  and  then  return  by  the  back 
parts  of  Virginia  for  the  purpose  of  looking  for  an  inland  market  for  the 
consumption  of  cotton  of  our  ginning.  If  he  should  meet  with  any  en- 
couragement in  these  pursuits  we  shall  come  into  some  agreement  for  his 
future  exertion  in  our  business  but  if  not  he  is  to  lose  his  time  and  we  his 
traveling  exp>ences. 

Mis.  M.  joins  in  best  regards  to  yourself  and  brother,  with 
Your  friend  and  partner, 

P.  Miller. 

IX.    PHINEAS  MILLER  TO  ELt  WHITNEY.* 

Whitmarsh,  Sept.  iSth,  '97. 
Dear  Whitney, 

It  is  now  a  very  long  time  since  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
hear  from  you  excepting  by  the  letters  of  Mr.  Nightingale.  I  know  very 
well  from  much  experience  that  embarassments  debts  duns  and  difficulties 
present  obstacles  of  the  most  unpleasant  kind  to  the  practice  of  writing. 
But  I  have  endeavored  to  reconcile  myself  to  bear  and  forbear  under  the 
pressure  of  these  evils.  It  is  to  be  sure  a  mighty  reverse  of  fortune  that 
we  have  experienced,  and  after  all  our  precautions  we  seem  likely  to 
present  another  example  to  the  discouragement  to  the  use  or  Patronage 
of  genius  in  mechanics.  K  small  ground  of  hope  is  still  left  however  for 
our  perseverance.      If  our  pride  could  be  made  to  condescend  to  make 

■  Russell  Goodrich,  who  subsequently  became  agent  and  attorney  for  Miller  and 
Whitney. 
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terms  with  that  ignorant  low  fellow  Lyons,  and  to  submit  to  l>e  shuffled 
about  by  the  whims  of  the  populace  I  do  not  know  but  it  might  operate 
to  our  pecuniary  advantage.  They  continue  to  clean  great  quantities  of 
cotton  with  Lyon's  Gin  and  sell  it  advantageously,  while  the  Patent 
ginned  cotton  is  run  down  as  good  for  nothing.  My  best  friends  have 
actually  advised  me  to  make  use  of  Lyon's  improvement  as  they  univer- 
sal term  it,  in  order  to  avoid  any  injury  to  the  staple.  Indeed  there  is 
so  large  a  portion  of  the  world  who  are  either  knaves  or  fools,  that 
honest  and  virtuous  men  are  sometimes  obliged  to  move  on  without 
assistance  in  the  amount  which  they  give  to  human  affairs.  With  re- 
spect to  money  and  expectations  on  that  subject  I  am  just  as  formerly, 
borrowing  for  current  expences  without  any  prospect  of  making  payment 
excepting  by  the  proceeds  of  the  property  of  the  Estate  which  I  think 
must  suffer  heavily  under  the  diversion  of  its  funds  which  I  have  already 
made,  in  the  constantly  expected  sacrifice  of  the  Carolina  estate.  I  do 
not  even  know  why  it  ha.s  not  been  io%  at  question. 

Pray  write  me  on  the  subject  of  my  late  communication,  and  also 
furnish  the  statements  of  our  accounts.  I  have  a  man  employed  at  high 
wages  to  bring  up  them,  and  other  accounts,  whom  I  mean  to  discharge 
the  instant  this  is  done,  and  I  should  be  sorry  to  wait  for  yours,  which  we 
must  do  within  a  fortnight  from  this  time,  for  the  Accounts  cannot  be 
balanced  with  any  propriety  white  blanks  remain  to  be  filled  up.  I  hear 
nothing  of  my  bargain  with  N.  Mrs.  M.  joins  in  affectionate  regards  and 
best  respects  to  your  brother  with 

Your  friend  and  Partner,  Phis.  Miller. 

N.  B.  In  taking  the  titles  to  the  Place  which  I  received  on  the  Part- 
nership account  from  Durkee,  1  have  as  yet  let  them  stand  in  my  name, 
specifying  in  my  books  that  they  were  held  in  trust,  on  account  of  mak- 
ing a  legal  reconveyance  should  it  be  required. 

X.    ELI    WHITNEY    TO    PHINEAS    MILLER.' 

New  Haven  Oct.  7th,  1797. 
Dear  Miller, 

The  extreme  embarrasivments  which  have  been  for  a  long  time  accu- 
mulating upon  me  are  now  become  so  great  that  it  will  be  impossible  for 
me  to  struggle  against  them  many  days  longer.  It  has  required  my  ut- 
most exersions  to  exist  without  making  the  least  progress  in  our  business. 
I  have  labored  hard  against  the  strong  current  of  Disappointments  which 
has  been  threatening  to  carry  us  down  the  Cataract  of  distruction,  but 
I  have  laboured  with  a  shattered  oar,  and  struggled  in  vain  unless  some 
speedy  relief  is  obtained.  I  am  now  quite  far  enough  advanced  to  think 
seriously  of  settling  in  life.'  I  have  ever  looked  forward  with  pleasure 
to  a  connection  with  an  amiable  and  virtuous  companion  of  the  other  sex. 

'Cover  addressed  to  "  Phineas  Miller,  Esq.  Savannah,  Georgia."  Postage  25 
cents. 
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It  is  a  source  from  whence  I  have  expected  one  day  or  other  to  Derive 
much  satisfaction  and  rational  enjoviiient.  I  would  not  be  understood 
that  I  have  or  have  ever  had  any partiatlar  person  in  view.  Pointed  at- 
tachments of  this  kind  I  have  studiously  avoided,  because  I  have  never 
been  in  circumstances  that  would  allow  me  to  enter  into  such  a  connec- 
tion. The  situation  of  our  affairs  for  three  or  four  years  past  has  been 
such  as  made  it  necessary  that  I  should  hold  myself  in  readiness  free  from 
any  embarrassment,  to  go  into  forreign  Countries  for  the  promotion  of 
our  mutual  interests.  You  have  yourself  several  times  expressed  to  me 
your  apprehensions  that  I  should  get  married  and  by  that  means  be  pre- 
vented from  prosecuting  our  business  in  the  way  which  appeared  most 
advantageous.  The  accomplishment  of  my  tour  to  Euroi)e  and  the  real- 
ization of  something  which  I  can  call  my  own  appears  to  be  alisolutely 
necessary,  before  it  will  be  admissible  for  me  to  even  think  of  matrimony. 
Three  years  have  already  elapsed  since  the  former  of  these  was  to  have 
been  begun  and  in  that  case  it  would  have  been  finished  liefore  this  time. 
There  is  a  greater  prospect  that  it  will  be  delayed  three  years  longer  than 
there  was  at  that  time  that  it  would  be  delayed  till  now.  Proliably  a 
year  and  a  half  at  least  will  be  required  to  perform  that  Tour  after  it  is 
entered  upon.  Life  is  but  short  at  best  and  six  or  seven  years  out 
of  the  midst  of  it  is  to  him  who  makes  it,  an  immense  sacrifice.  My 
most  unremitted  attention  has  been  devoted  to  our  business.  I  have 
sacrificed  to  it  other  objects  from  which,  before  this  time,  I  certainly 
might  have  realized  20  or  30  Thousand  Dollars.  My  whole  and  sole 
prospects  have  entered  in  it,  with  an  exjiectation  that  I  should  er'e  this 
time  have  realized  something  from  it.  You  and  Nightingale  have  formed 
happy  and  amiable  connections.  You  have  estates,  separate  from  this  to 
which  you  can  look  for  siijiport.  And  tho'  you  are  under  some  tempo- 
rary embarrassments  you  are  enjoying  life.  You  have  devoted  no  incon- 
siderable f>art  of  your  attention  to  other  business  since  ours  was  underta- 
ken. .After  all  these  considerations,  can  you  think  it  strange  that  I 
should  be  desirous  of  realizing  something,  or  at  least  of  making  such  ar- 
rangements in  the  disposition  of  a  part  of  our  concern  to  Nightingale  as 
will  enable  me  to  realize  something  by  and  by?'  Can  you  be  surprised 
if  I  am  unwilling  to  put  our  business  on  such  a  footing  as  shall  oblige  nie 
to  pay  my  whole  attention  to  it  for  seven  years  to  come  without  a  pros- 
pect of  realizing  anything  from  it  till  the  expiration  of  that  time?  f>f 
what  value  is  property  to  me  without  any  prospect  of  enjoying  it  ?  It  is 
better  not  to  live  than  to  live  as  I  have  for  the  last  three  years  past. 
Toil  anxiety  and  disappointment  have  broken  me  down.  My  situation 
makes  me  perfectly  miserable.  Yet  my  ideas  of  the  utility  of  the  inven- 
tion and  the  emoluments  of  our  business  (if  rightly  pursued)  are  not  in 
the  least  abated. 

>  Whitney's  desire  was  that  on  a  sale  of  a  port  of  the  interest  of  the  firm  of  Miller 
and  WliitDey  he  binuelf  should  retain  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  such  sale  as  his  private 
property.  "  Tlie  involved  stale  of  the  company  concerns  was  such  that  Mr.  Miller 
would  not  cooseoL"     Olmsted,  Memoir  0/  Eli  IVhitiuy,  Etq.,  p.  36. 
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You  may  perhaps  conclude  from  what  I  have  said  above  that  I  am  in 
a  foolish  teaze  to  get  married,  but  you  can  readily  conceive  that  a  person 
who  has  no  idea  of  marrying  immediately,  might  be  very  unwilling  to 
enter  into  obligations  or  put  it  out  of  his  power  ever  to  marry.  If  this 
letter  should  appear  incoherent  and  foolish  my  circumstances  will  be 
some  apology  for  me.  I  address  it  to  you  as  a  friend  and  a  man  of  can- 
dor. I  am  willing  to  do  anything  in  my  power  to  promote  your  liappi- 
ness  at  the  sametinie  I  cannot  be  indifferent  to  my.  own.  I  am  too 
much  confused  and  peqilexed  to  write  any  particulars  of  our  concerns. 
Arrangements  with  Nightingale  remain  just  as  they  were  when  he  left 
you.  Instead  of  his  helping  me  to  money  I  have  been  obliged  to  let 
him  have  some  tho'  it  was  a  mere  trifle  but  ten  Dollars  is  more  to  me 
than  300  was  two  years  ago.  I  had  rather  be  out  of  Debt  and  out  of 
basiness  without  a  shilling  than  be  in  a  situation  half  so  much  embar- 
rassed as  my  present  one.  I  could  write  another  sheet  but  it  would  add 
to  your  expences  without  giving  you  any  satisfaction.  With  best  regards 
to  Mrs.  Miller  and  wishing  that  we  may  all  see  happier  Days  I  am 

Your  friend  and  partner, 

Eli  Whitney. 

xi.  eli  whitney  to  josiah  stebbins.' 

Columbia  S.  Carouna 
Deem  20th  1 80 1. 
Dear  Stebbins, 

I  have  been  at  this  place  little  more  than  two  weeks  attending 
the  Legislature.  They  closed  their  sessions  at  10  oClock  last  evening. 
A  few  hours  previous  to  their  breaking  up  they  voted  fifty  thousand 
Dollars  to  purchase  my  patent  right  to  the  Machine  for  Cleaning  Cotton, 
20  Thousand  of  which  is  to  be  paid  in  hand  and  the  remainder  in  three 
annual  payments  of  10  thousand  Dollars  each.  This  is  selling  the  right 
at  a  great  sacrifice.  If  a  regular  course  of  Law  had  been  pursued,  from 
two  to  three  hundred  thousand  Dollars  Vould  undoubtedly  have  been  re- 
covered. The  use  of  the  machine  here  is  amazingly  extensive  and  the 
value  of  it  beyond  all  calculation.  It  may  without  exaggeration  be  said 
to  have  raised  the  value  of  seven  eights  of  all  the  three  Southern  States 
from  50  to  100  pr.  Cent.  We  get  but  a  song  for  it,  in  comparison  with 
the  worth  of  the  thing,  but  it  is  securing  something.  It  will  enable  M 
and  W  to  pay  all  their  Debts  and  divide  something  between  them.  It 
established  a  precedent  which  will  be  valuable  as  it  respects  our  collec- 
tions in  other  States  and  I  think  there  is  now  a  fair  prospect  that  I  shall 
in  the  event  realize  property  enough  from  the  invention  to  render  me 
comfortable  and  in  some  measure  independent.  Tho'  my  stay  here  has 
been  short  I  have  become  acquainted  with  a  considerable  part  of  the 
Legislature  and  most  distinguished  characters  in  the  State. 

'Cover  addressed  "  Josiah  Slebbins  Esquire,  Post  Master,  New  Milford,  Maine  Uis'. 
Massacliusetts. "  Postage  25  cents.  Josiah  Stebbins,  subsecjuently  Judge  Slebbins  of 
Maine,  was  a  classmate  of  Whitney's  in  Yale  College,  and  a  life-long  friend  of  the  in- 
ventor. 
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Our  old  school  mate  H.  D.  Ward  is  one  of  the  Senate.  He  ranks 
among  the  first  of  his  age  in  point  of  talents  and  respectability.  Is 
married,  has  a  handsome  property  and  practice  in  his  profession.  He 
has  shown  me  much  polite  attention  as  have  also  many  other  of  the  Citi- 
zens. 1  wish  I  had  time  to  write  you  more  frequently  and  more  lengthily, 
I  go  to  Georgia  for  which  place  I  shall  start  tomorrow.  With  best 
regards  to  Laura  I  am  &c 

Eli  Whitney. 

J.  Stebbins  Esq. 

XII.    ELI  WHITNEY  TO  CHARLES  COTESWORTH  PINCKNEY.' 

ElALEiciH  No.  CAR0L1S.A  Decmr.  8th,  1802. 
Sir, 

I  have  been  this  moment  informed  by  the  Honourable  Mr.  Rutledge 
that  some  of  the  citizens  of  South  Carolina  are  dissatisfied  with  regard  the 
purchase  of  our  Patent  right  to  the  saw  Gin,  by  that  State.  Feeling  a 
conscious  rectitude  on  my  part  in  everything  which  relates  to  the  whole 
transaction  from  beginning  to  end,  it  is  with  extreme  regret  and  mortifi- 
cation that  I  am  by  any  one  accused  with  any  omission  or  neglect.  I 
understand  from  Mr.  Rutledge  it  is  alledged  that  we  have  not  delivered 
according  to  agreement  the  two  models  refunded  such  monies  and  obliga- 
tions as  we  or  our  agents  had  reed,  for  Licenses  to  use  machines.  It  will 
be  observed  that  by  the  act  of  the  Legislature  Relative  to  the  purchase  no 
time  is  mentioned  in  which  these  stipulations  are  to  be  performed.  It 
was  my  understand  thro'  the  whole  negotiations  at  Columbia  and  I  sup- 
posed it  to  have  be  the  understanding  of  the  Legislature  that  we  should 
refimd  said  monies  and  obligations  to  those  individuals  of  whom  we  re- 
ceived them,  and  I  had  no  expectation  of  any  other  mode  till  I  went  to 
Charleston,  some  weeks  after  the  sitting  of  the  Assembly  for  the  purpose 
of  delivering  our  title  deed  to  the  comtroUer.  I  had  been  informed  by 
Mr.  Miller  and  by  our  agent  Mr.  Goodrich,  that  two  Hundred  Dollars 
which  had  been  received  from  yourself,  was  all  the  cash  which  had  been 
reed,  from  any  citizen  or  citizens  of  So.  Carolina  for  any  license.  This 
money  it  was  my  intention  to  have  repaid  to  you  immediately  on  the  re- 
ceipt of  my  first  payment  from  the  Comptroller.  But  when  I  came  to 
converse  with  the  Comptroller  it  appeared  that  it  was  his  understanding 
that  the  sd,  monies  and  obligations  were  to  be  delivered  over  to  him  for 
the  use  of  the  state  and  he  required  of  me  an  obligation  that  they  should 
be  delivered  to  him  by  the  first  of  September  next  ensuing,  and  which 
Mr.  Miller  pledged  himself  to  me  he  would  do  and  it  ought  to  have  been 
jserformed  and  is  a  neglect  of  duty  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Miller,  and  we  are 
bound  to  make  good  any  injury  which  this  neglect  may  have  occasioned. 
As  to  the  Models  I  belie%-e  it  has  been  the  understanding  of  the  C.entle- 

'This  letter  is  from  a  copy  in  Eli  Whitney's  handwiiling  of  a  letter  sent  hy  VVliiliiey 
to  Rnckney  by  post.  Whitney  was  intToduced  to  General  Pinckney  by  letter  furnished 
him  by  Gov.  Oliver  Wolcott  of  Conncclicut  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  (o  Sonth  Carolina 
for  the  purpose  of  selling  his  patent  light  to  that  Slate,  llnckney  seems  to  have  aided 
him  somewhat  in  accomplishing  this  purpose. 
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men  at  the  time,  that  I  should  furnish  them  as  soon  as  my  previous  en- 
gagements would  allow  me  an  opportunity  to  make  them.  It  was  pro- 
posed that  I  should  engage  to  deliver  them  previous  to  the  [next]  session 
of  your  legislature.  I  declined  stipulating  to  furnish  them  at  so  early  a 
period  observing  it  was  doubtful  whether  it  would  be  in  my  prnwer  to  {>er- 
form  it,  that  I  was  desirous  those  models  should  be  constructed  in  the 
best  manner,  and  contain  some  improvements  which  have  never  yet  come 
into  general  use  ;  that  in  this  case  I  should  have  no  other  alternative  but 
to  make  the  models  myself,  there  being  now  no  machine  in  existence 
after  which  I  could  employ  workmen  to  copy  ;  that  by  a  previous  under- 
taking I  was  pledged  to  the  government  of  the  United  States  and  could 
not  consent  to  engage  to  do  a  thing  which  I  might  not  have  it  my  power 
to  perform.  Mr.  Hamilton,  the  Comptroller  will  I  presume  recollect 
this  to  be  the  import  of  a  conversation  which  passed  between  him  and 
myself  at  the  time  we  engaged  to  deliver  to  him  the  monies  and  obliga- 
tions which  we  had  reed,  from  individuals  and  that  from  these  considera- 
tions I  declined  engaging  to  deliver  the  Models  within  the  time  in  which 
the  other  stipulation  was  to  be  performed,  and  it  will  be  observed  that 
the  engagements  which  I  have  entered  into  with  the  Comptroller  does  not 
require  the  Models  to  be  delivered  at  the  same  time  the  monies  are  to  be 
refunded.  I  always  have  intended  and  do  still  intend  to  improve  the 
earliest  possible  opportunity  to  compleat  these  models  in  the  best  manner 
of  which  I  am  capable  and  I  shall  undoubtedly  have  it  in  my  power  to  do 
it  and  deliver  them  before  another  session  of  the  Legislature.  If  I  could 
have  purchased  them  for  money  at  any  price  that  should  have  been  fur- 
nished before  this  time.  I  might  perhaps  have  furnish  models  which 
would  have  exonerated  me  from  this  part  of  the  contract,  not  to  have  fur- 
nished the  best  which  I  conceive  could  be  made  T  ajiprehend  would  have 
been  improper.  1  have  certainly  been  actuated  by  the  best  of  motives 
and  if  I  have  done  wrong  I  must  say  I  am  not  sensible  wherein. 

Permit  me  to  ask  the  favor  that  you  would  speak  to  the  Comptroller 
on  the  subject  and  name  the  circumstances  to  any  Gentlemen  who  may 
feel  any  dissatisfaction.  I  would  come  to  Columbia  before  the  rising  of 
your  Legislature  if  it  were  possible,  but  it  will  not  be  in  my  power.  By 
the  Direction  of  the  Secy,  [of  War]  I  go  from  this  in  a  few  days  to  the 
site  fixed  upon  by  the  General  Government  for  the  establishment  of  a 
manufactory  of  arms  upon  the  Cataba  River  in  your  State.  This  armoury 
is  to  be  erected  by  and  carried  on  at  the  expense  of  the  U.  States.  The 
object  of  my  visit  to  that  place  is  only  to  advise  with  Coin  Sp]  as  to 
taking  out  the  water,  locating  the  buildings  &c.  I  shall  not  be  there 
more  than  a  week  or  ten  days  and  return  direct  to  Connecticut.  I  shall 
immediately  after  my  return  proceed  on  in  making  the  models  for  So. 
Carolina  the  materials  for  which  T  began  to  collect  six  months  ago.  As- 
sure the  citizens  of  South  Carolina  that  I  entertain  the  most  zealous  and 
cordial  disposition  to  put  them  in  full  possession  of  every  possible  im- 
provement on  that  invention  from  which  they  have  already  derived  such 
immense  advantages. 
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Pardon  the  liberty  which  I  have  taken  of  addressing  you  on  this  oc- 
casion and  believe  me  «-ith 

Sentiments  of  high  Respect 
Yr  very  Obdt  Servt 

Eu  Whitjjev. 
The  Hon.  Charles  C.  Pinckney,  Esq. 

Xm.    PHIXEAS   MILLEK  TO   PAt>X  HAMILTOK,  OOMPTROLIXR    OF   SOtTTH 

CAROUNA.' 

CtmsERLAXD  Island,  Jany.  19th,  1803.* 


Your  &vor  of  the  3d  Nov.  last  came  to  my  hands  at  the  moment  of 
my  departure  for  the  upper  Gjuntry,  from  which  I  have  but  lately  re- 
tained. The  sensations  of  Surprise  to  which  your  letter  gave  rise,  and 
the  perfect  astonishment  produced  by  the  extraordinary  proceedings 
of  the  Lcgislatqre  of  your  State,  were  too  great  to  allow  me  to  comment 
upon,  until  a  moment  of  letsure  should  arrive,  and  even  now  I  am  at  a 
lost  what  to  think  of  a  decision  so  new  in  any  kind  of  public  proceed- 
ings. I  acknowledge  as  a  £iror  the  explanation  of  the  motives  which  in- 
duced yoa  to  adopt  the  measure  which  has  terminated  in  so  much  injury 
and  iaiastioe  because  the  explanations  appear  to  be  candid,  aiMl  I  ptes«me 
tke  aac  cwidowr  will  be  exercised  towards  the  comments  to  which  yoar 
uiaeiiAlioas  fasre  given  rise.  And  as  a  very  large  som  of  money  to  in- 
drndaads  oo  the  one  part  and  the  &ith  and  justice  of  yoor  State  on  the 
other  are  implicated  by  3roar  oflScial  conduct  I  fiatter  myself  you  will 
indn^  me  in  making  a  foil  statement  of  this  important  rase,  from  wludi 
it  will  the  more  ckarly  appear  whether  the  opinions  I  have  adopted  or 
those  I  have  to  controvert,  are  the  best  fotmded  in  principle  and  jiBtke. 
Widi  tbts  iDdiilgtace  I  will  then  proceed  to  obserre — 

That  in  dw  6H  of  1792  Mr.  Eli  lUiitney  wfaooe  Mechanical  taleaB 
;  anoe  acquired  htm  to  nnch  ceiebritT,  first  came  to  this  State.  The 
of  the  Green  Seed  Cbttoo  had  then  jost  commenced  as  a  Crop  in 
Ae  Upper  Country,  and  two  or  three  Milboa  of  pounds  of  this  article 
ia  tiie  seed,  had  been  niaed  and  picked  in  from  the  field,  but  for  the 
:  of  X  loitabfe  Gia  bnt  a  nnaO  part  of  it  had  been  piepaied  for  Mar- 
ket. In  this  ontfion  of  thia^  as  Mr.  Whitneys  nncaimnoa  talents  be- 
0B  to  be  known  he  wm  uiguMl/  and  icpeasedly  inportnned  to  torn  his 
I  to  tfaeifiaoovetyaf  Some  new  method  ofaepenoing  this  kind  of 
Canon  fiton  the  Seed  and  thereby  prcserring  an  io^'aloeabfe  affile  to  the 
To  this  he  at  fint  obftdcd  on  mxjauH  of  dK  great  ex- 
!  which  always  Jttmdwl  dK  iBiiwhii'tinn  of  a  new  is- 
aad  the  difc  lily  qf  enfiotoaga  laem  in  &«oarof  Pannlcet  in 
I  to  the  hidmdnd  iatcRSt  of  sokBge  aaanbcrof  Peaons  as 
he  cnmci— d  in  the  cnhare  of  tkia  anide.  To  which  it  was 
i  ttat  jvtice  m^ht  be  otmiiicd  in  the  Fedenl  Courts  at  aO  < 
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in  the  Seaport  Towns,  and  that  in  case  of  complete  success  the  gratitude 
of  the  country  towards  so  distinguished  a  benefactor  would  certainly  be 
sufficient  to  bear  down  the  small  number  of  selfish  and  interested  Men 
who  should  be  willing  to  defraud  him  of  his  right ;  and  being  fully  con- 
vinced myself  of  the  correctness  of  their  opinions  I  joined  with  those  who 
entreated  Mr.  Whitney  to  turn  his  attention  to  this  important  object — 
but  as  he  still  seemed  doubtful  of  the  propriety  of  giving  up  the  persuit 
of  a  lucrative  profession  for  which  he  had  been  destined  to  throw  himself 
on  the  gratitude  of  a  country  or  even  on  the  support  of  a  Law  which  was 
untried  in  effect  I  superadded  the  inducement  of  offering  to  become  his  joint 
adventurer  in  the  attempt,  and  to  be  at  the  whole  expence  of  maturing 
the  invention  until  it  should  be  Patented,  with  which  offer  and  the  united 
entreaty  of  all  our  friends,  he  at  length  with  much  reluctance  complied, 
and  soon  afterwards  with  a  great  display  of  original  Talent  perfected  the 
invention.  The  principle  of  which  consists  in  the  use  of  Teeth  to  work 
between  i)assages  or  divisions  of  a  breast  work  too  narrow  to  give  passage 
to  the  seeds  and  of  a  Brush  to  detach  the  cotton  from  the  Teeth.  Among 
the  various  modes  which  at  once  occured  to  his  mind  of  constnicting  these 
teeth  for  use,  one  was  to  cut  them  on  a  plate  which  should  work  perpen- 
dicular or  horizontal  rectilinear  motion  like  a  saw.  Another  was  to  cut 
the  teeth  on  circular  plates  of  Iron  which  should  work  in  the  manner 
like  the  present  Gin  used  in  the  Upper  Country.  Of  the  last  of  these 
methods  he  made  a  partial  trial  by  the  construction  of  several  Machines, 
but  rejected  it  as  inexpedient  for  common  use,  from  the  danger  of  doing 
an  injury  to  the  Staple  of  the  Cotton,  as  such  plates  whenever  they  should 
come  in  contact  with  the  sides  of  the  breast  work  would  cut  such  part  of 
the  Staple  of  the  Cotton  as  should  intervene,  and  their  unyielding  firm- 
ness would  aliM)  force  through  the  Breast  work  any  bunches  or  lumps  of  the 
cotton  which  by  damp  weather,  or  foul  particles,  should  have  a  tendency 
to  clog  the  Machine.  On  these  and  some  other  accounts  he  prefered  a 
less  degree  of  dispatch  accompanied  as  he  believed  with  other  superior 
advantages  in  the  use  of  wire  Teeth  set  in  wood,  to  work  through  a 
Breast  work  of  composition  mettle,  in  the  construction  of  which  more 
ingenuity  has  been  displayed  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  Machine. 
And  among  all  those  Mechanics  who  have  claimed  merit  for  their  inge- 
nuity in  executing  clumsy  models  of  his  invention  no  one  as  I  can  learn 
has  attempted  such  a  Breastwork.  It  was  soon  found  however  on  experi- 
ence that  the  teeth  cut  in  circular  plates  could  be  made  by  an  ordinary 
Smith,  and  the  Machine  be  put  together  by  a  common  Carpenter  which 
would  execute  more  work  in  a  day  than  the  best  Machines  with  the 
improved  breastwork  constructed  with  wire  Teeth,  and  a  little  injury 
more  or  less  done  to  the  Staple  of  the  Cotton  could  not  well  be  discovered 
until  it  should  arrive  at  the  Manufactory  in  Europe,  and  then  it  would  be 
too  late  to  comment  on  the  mode  of  Ginning.  If  any  credit  be  due  to 
any  one  for  introducing  into  common  use  this  particular  variation  in  the 
Saw  Gin  and  thereby  contributing  to  deprive  the  Patentees  of  the  imme- 
diate profit  of  their  invention  to  the  ingenuity  of  Mr.  William  Longstreet 
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of  Aagistx,  who  conversed  with  me  fully  on  the  subject  of  the  invention 
soon  after  it  was  brought  into  use,  and  whose  candour  as  well  as 
Xechanical  Talents  is  too  great  to  allow  him  to  claim  any  merit  or 
reward  for  opposing  the  prevailing  opinion  of  the  inventor  in  this  par- 
ticular. The  original  invention  when  constructed  in  either  of  these  ways 
was  an  acknowledged  improvement  in  the  mode  of  freeing  Cotton  from 
the  Seed,  which  saved  at  least  nine  tenths  parts  of  the  lalx)ur  consumed 
in  any  process  of  the  kind  heretofore  known.  If  the  whole  labour  there- 
fore of  cleaning  out  a  crop  of  Green  Seed  Cotton  by  rollers  were  fairly 
computed  nine  parts  of  this  would,  by  law,  be  the  property  of  the  Paten- 
tees of  the  new  invention,  but  as  no  planter  would  be  at  the  trouble  to 
bring  into  use  the  prof)erty  of  another  without  benefiting  himself,  a  fair  and 
equal  division  of  this  profit  between  the  planter  and  inventor  would  be  just 
and  reasonable  as  regarded  both  the  parties,  and  experiments  have  fully 
shown  that  the  whole  saving  in  this  process  effected  by  the  introduction  of 
teeth,  instead  of  Rollers,  is  at  the  lowest  estimation  equal  to  one-fifth  part  of 
the  whole  Cotton  so  cleaned,  and  this  estimation  is  indeed  so  low  that  be- 
fore time  was  allowed  to  introduce  the  invention  into  the  Ujiper  Country  it 
was  common  for  the  Planters  to  Waggon  their  cotton  in  seed  one  hundred 
and  fifty  Miles,  and  then  give  a  fourth  part  to  have  it  cleaned  in  this 
manner,  and  as  I  wish  to  be  quite  within  bounds  in  continuing  an  esti- 
mation of  this  kind,  I  will  suppose  that  the  state  of  South  Carolina  have 
raised  and  cleaned  out  with  the  Patent  Machinery  including  the  jjrcsent 
crop  as  much  as  Ten  Million  pounds  clean  cotton  and  that  this  has  been 
worth  to  them  an  average  of  at  least  Sixteen  Cents  per  lb.,  and  as  one  fifth 
part  of  this  is  a  nett  gain  by  the  Patent  invention,  it  follows  that  the 
planters  of  that  state  have  thus  already  gained  an  actual  profit  of  at  least 
Three  Hundred  Thousand  Dollars  by  this  important  invention  indepen- 
dent of  the  various  advantages  of  extending  through  the  Country  a  cul- 
ture which  must  otherwise  have  remained  confined  to  a  few  individuals. 
It  is  also  probable  that  in  the  Six  years  of  the  Patent  yet  unexpired,  the 
State  will  raise  and  clean  out  at  least  Ten  Millions  more  of  this  species 
of  Cotton  which  will  superadd  the  further  sum  of  Three  Hundred  Thou- 
sand Dollars  to  the  profit  of  the  invention.  The  one  half  of  which  two 
sums  being  the  sum  of  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  would  by  every 
principle  of  Law  and  justice  rightfully  belong  to  the  Patentees,  but  as 
this  would  accrue  annually  during  the  term  of  fourteen  years  it  would  be 
but  reasonable  that  a  Legislature  which  would  assume  the  payments  at 
short  periods,  should  receive  an  abatement  in  the  price.  It  was  conse- 
quently Stated  to  the  members  of  the  Legislature  of  your  State  that  the 
sum  of  Two  Hundred  Thou.sand  Dollars  would  be  just  about  the  sum 
that  a  full  acknowledgement  and  sanction  on  their  part,  of  the  rights  of 
Law  and  the  principles  of  justice  would  require  them  to  give  ;  and  on  the 
part  of  the  Patentees  it  was  a  sum  with  which  their  reasonable  ex])ecta- 
tions  ought  to  be  satisfied.  At  the  saraetime,  it  was  well  known  that  the 
original  apprehensions  of  Mr.  Whitney  had  been  more  than  realised  by 
the  opposition  to  the  Patent  Law  which  had  already  taken  place  in  this 
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State.  That  a  Governor'  in  his  communication  to  the  Legislature  had 
endeavored  to  arrange  the  popular  passions  and  prejudices  (already  stim- 
ulated by  motives  of  interest),  on  the  side  of  this  opposition  ;  and  that 
the  Patentees  were  in  great  danger  of  finding  the  principles  of  Law  and 
justice  too  feeble  a  barier  against  such  a  tide  of  popular  opinion ;  es- 
pecially where  the  jury  would  oftentimes  be  interested  in  the  result  of 
their  own  decisions.  Under  these  discouraging  appearances  the  Patent- 
ees would  have  been  very  well  satisfied  to  have  given  up  to  the  Legisla- 
ture the  one  half  of  the  real  value  which  they  ought  to  have  received  for 
this  property,  and  had  flattered  themselves  that  a  sense  of  dignity  and 
justice  on  the  part  of  that  honorable  body  would  not  have  countenced  an 
offer  of  a  less  Sum  than  One  Hundred  Thousand  Dollars.  Finding 
themselves  however  to  be  mistaken  in  this  opinion,  and  entertaining  a 
belief  that  the  failure  of  such  negotiation  after  it  had  commenced,  would 
have  a  tendency  to  diminish  the  prospect  already  doubtful,  of  enforcing  the 
Patent  I^w,  it  was  concluded  to  be  best  under  existing  circumstances  to  ac- 
cept the  very  inadequate  sum  of  Fifty  Thousand  Dols.  offered  by  the  Legis- 
lature and  thereby  relinquish  and  entirely  abandon  three  fourths  of  the 
actual  value  of  the  property.  In  closing  the  bargain  for  this  amount, 
it  is  true  that  Mr.  \yhitney  agreed  to  two  conditions,  which  you 
mention,  the  one  of  which  bound  the  Patentees  to  the  return  of 
the  Notes  of  money  received  from  individuals  for  the  Sale  of  Licences, 
the  other  to  the  construction  of  two  Models  of  the  Machine  by 
Mr.  Whitney.  In  respect  to  the  first  of  these  conditions  it  is  admit- 
ted to  have  been  uncomplied  with  at  the  time  stipulated  by  the  Patentees 
for  which  the  following  reasons  are  offered — In  the  first  place  I  had  sup- 
posed that  the  money  and  specialties  would  have  been  returned  to  the  Per- 
sons from  whom  they  were  received  respectively,  but  at  all  events  it  was 
expected  that  Mr.  Russell  Goodrich  the  special  agent  of  the  Patentees 
would  have  attended  to  the  fulfilment  of  this  stipulation,  but  unfortunately 
he  went  a  Journey  into  the  State  of  Tennes-see  and  to  the  Natches,  where 
he  was  detained  by  indisposition  and  other  unexpected  events  until  the 
time  had  elapsed  for  the  payment.  This  failure  then  being  admitted,  it 
only  follows  to  ascertain  the  amount  to  which  the  legal  or  equitable  for- 
feiture of  the  Patentees  could  fairly  extend.  In  respect  to  the  notes,  no 
possible  injury  could  arise  to  the  drawers  or  to  the  state  of  So.  Carolina 
by  their  detention.  Since  timely  information  was  furnished  that  they  were 
kept  in  safety  and  would  certainly  be  given  up.  In  respect  to  the  money 
they  detained,  the  amount  is  exactly  J580,  and  inasmuch  as  the  extra- 
ordinary measures  of  your  Legislature  were  about  taking  place  at  the 
arrival  of  Mr.  Goodrich,  his  journey  has  been  delayed  by  some  subordi- 
nate circumstances  so  that  he  will  probably  have  the  honor  to  wait  on  you 
with  this  money  about  the  first  of  next  month  which  will  extend  the  deten- 
tion to  five  months,  the  interest  of  which  for  this  period  of  time  amounts 

'  Governor  James  Jackson,  of  Georgia,  who  had  recommended  in  his  message  to  the 
legislature  that  they  either  pay  moderate  compensation  to  Miller  and  Whitney  for  their 
patent  right,  or  else  suppress  the  patent. 
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to  a  little  short  of  Twenty  Dollars,  and  this  sum  very  small  and  trifling 
as  it  is,  is  all  that  a  court  of  law  or  equity  would  allow  for  the  failure  of 
a  similar  engagement  between  individuals,  and  it  can  hardly  be  supposed 
that  the  State  of  So.  Carolina  would  avail  itself  of  the  power  of  State 
Sovereignty  to  make  a  greater  exaction.  But  if  the  amount  of  20  %  per 
an.  were  re<|uired  the  damages  would  extend  to  no  more  than  $50  which 
ne\'er  would  have  been  made  a  source  of  complaint  by  the  Patentees. 

In  respect  to  the  second  condition  of  the  contract,  I  have  just  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Mr.  ^V'hitney  who  expressly  says  that  he  did  not 
stipulate  to  deliver  the  Models  by  the  first  of  Sep.,  but  on  the  contrary 
that  he  refused  to  be  bound  by  such  a  condition  but  that  he  expected  to 
make  them  as  soon  as  the  pressure  of  his  other  business  would  allow, 
hence  it  appears  in  resf>ect  to  this  part  of  the  contract  that  a  verbal  mis- 
understanding took  place  between  yourself  and  Mr.  Whitney,  and  that 
he  has  never  believed  any  failure  to  have  taken  place  on  his  part.  But 
even  admitting  that  your  recollection  of  the  conversation  that  passed  be- 
tween you  and  him  was  correct,  and  that  he  had  been  actually  bound  by 
such  a  mutual  understanding  to  have  the  Models  delivered  by  the  first  of 
Septem.,  what  then  would  have  been  the  damage  accruing  from  a  failure 
of  this  engagement  ?  The  citizens  of  the  State  of  So.  Carolina  are  al- 
ready in  complete  possession  of  the  principle  of  the  invention  together 
with  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Whitney  as  well  as  that  of  Mr.  Longstreet  and 
others,  as  to  the  most  expedient  method  of  using  it,  and  a  net  profit  ap- 
pears to  have  been  made  from  it  hitherto  of  not  less  than  Three  Hundred 
Tliousand  Dols.  What  then  could  have  been  fairly  expected  from  an  in- 
spection of  these  two  Models  ?  Nothing  more  surely  than  a  more  neat 
and  handsome  method  of  constructing  a  well  known  machine,  on  a  prin- 
ciple which  has  been  in  use  for  eight  year  than  could  be  expected  from 
the  mechanics  who  are  in  the  habit  of  constructing  those  kind  of  machines 
in  the  upper  Countr}'.  But  if  the  State  of  So.  Carolina  purchase  an  in- 
vention for  the  sum  of  Fifty  Thousand  Dollars  which  is  worth  at  least 
Six  Hundred  Thousand,  and  are  disappointed  as  to  one  fourteenth  ]>art  of 
the  time  of  the  right  of  such  purchase,  in  being  shown  how  to  construct 
the  Machines  depending  on  such  invention,  in  a  better  manner  than  those 
in  common  use ;  how^  much  will  indemnify  them  for  their  supposed  loss? 
If  the  citizens  of  that  state  had  altogether  been  debarred  from  the  use  of 
the  invention  for  the  fourteenth  part  of  the  time  for  which  it  had  been 
purchased,  the  proportion  of  loss  might  be  easily  calculated.  But  instead 
of  having  suffered  any  injury  to  this  amount,  it  will  appear  I  presume  on 
examination  that  the  Citizens  of  So.  Carolina  have  made  a  net  profit  out 
of  the  use  of  the  invention  the  last  season  of  at  least  fifty  Thousand  dol- 
lars. Under  these  circumstances  it  is  really  matter  of  great  surprise  that 
it  e%-er  could  have  been  supposed  the  purchase  was  made  at  a  high  price, 
or  that  the  subsequent  neglect  of  the  Patentees  could  be  thought  of  ade- 
quate imjMjrtance  to  justify  the  detention  of  the  purchase  money.  But 
much  more  is  it  the  subject  of  astonishment  that  the  Legislature  of  a 
State  could  not  only  proceed  to  sanction  such  a  measure,  but  to  pass 


a  resolution  as  I  am  mfotmed  they  have  done,  directing  a  detention  of 
the  whole  Balance  of  money  due  the  Patentees,  and  ordering  a  suit  to  be 
commenced  for  what  has  been  already  paid  and  that  an  expost  facto 
measure  of  this  magnitude  in  violation  of  an  absolute  contract  and  of  a 
ruinous  effect  to  the  individuals  who  have  furnished  the  Citizens  of  that 
State  with  an  invention  whereby  they  have  been  enriched  by  Millions  for 
a  cause  so  verj'  unimportant.  That  is  to  say,  for  the  damages  of  Tvs^enty 
dollars  in  money,  and  the  doubtful  construction  of  the  word  reasonable  as 
to  which  the  Comptroller  of  the  State  and  one  of  the  Patentees  have  mis- 
understood each  other,  and  which  second  amount  of  damage  could  not 
possibly  have  amounted  to  anything  more  than  the  loss  of  some  small  im- 
provement in  the  invention  for  the  term  of  one  year. 

But  it  has  been  privately  reported  and  in  a  manner  to  gain  belief, 
that  the  representations  of  a  man  by  the  name  of  Hodgen  Holmes  ac- 
quired so  much  credit  with  the  legislature  as  to  fomi  a  part  of  the  secret 
ground  of  their  proceeding.  If  this  be  true,  the  circumstance  is  not  cal- 
culated to  lessen  my  astonishment,  that  a  Legislature  should  form  them- 
selves into  a  court  of  equity  on  the  subject  of  their  own  contract,  and  in 
this  capiacity  not  only  to  listen  to  accusations  again.st  the  other  contract- 
ing parties,  but  to  accuse  and  condemn  them  without  a  hearing.  It  is  at 
all  times  difficult  to  meet  accusations  which  are  ex  parte  however  false 
and  groundless  they  may  be.  But  I  will  take  the  liberty  to  State  a  few  facts 
relating  to  this  Hodgen  Holmes  which  may  serve  to  show  how  much 
confidence  ought  to  have  been  placed  on  his  representations. 

Sometime  after  the  Patent  Machines  of  Miller  and  Whitney  had  been 
in  use,  this  man  availing  himself  of  an  examination  of  these  machines 
and  of  some  plates  of  Iron  which  had  been  cut  into  teeth  for  a  similar 
Machine  by  an  another  Person '  at  Augusta,  proceeded  to  construct  a 
clumsey  Modal  of  the  Machine  already  Patented  And  as  no  discretion  is 
lodged  with  the  Secretary  of  State  in  the  execution  of  this  trust,  a  Pat- 
ent was  issued  to  him  on  the  Attestation  which  he  ventured  to  forward 
with  his  Modal.  The  palpable  imposition  of  this  surreptitious  encroach- 
ment on  our  right  was  so  a|>parent  as  to  induce  us  at  first  to  take  no 
mea.sures  to  procure  a  legal  interdiction  to  his  pretentions,  but  having  at 
length  discovered  that  he  was  likely  to  be  used  as  a  tool  to  injure  us  with- 
out benefit  to  himself  we  caused  an  action  to  be  instituted  to  set  aside 
his  Patent,  which  was  determined  against  him  on  demurer  by  the  Judge 
of  the  district  Court  at  the  last  November  term  from  which  he  did  not 
appeal.  During  the  pending  of  the  action,  he  became  satisfied  with  his 
improper  encroachment  on  our  right  and  offered  to  give  up  his  surrep- 
titious Patent,  to  pay  the  expences  of  the  Action,  and  to  give  us  the  sum 
of  two  hundred  Dollars  for  the  use  of  a  machine  if  we  would  withdraw 
the  suit,  to  which  we  agreed  and  now  hold  his  Notes  for  Two  Hundred 
Dollars  in  part  of  his  compliance  with  the  agreement.  But  afterwards 
on  his  refusing  to  pay  the  expences  of  the  suit  it  was  continued  and  ter- 
minated as  before  mentioned.     And  it  was  after  this  pretention  of  his 

'  Perhaps  this  other  person  was  Col.  Bull. 
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had  been  Legally  set  aside,  that  he  was  advised  to  go  to  the  Ixgislature 
of  So.  Carolina  to  see  what  could  be  don  against  Miller  and  Whitney.  I 
had  been  previously  informed  that  a  certain  popular  character  in  this 
state '  had  boasted  of  his  power  to  cause  the  contract  for  the  purchase 
of  the  Patent  in  So.  Carolina  to  be  set  aside,  and  I  must  acknowledge 
that  the  apparent  gasconade  and  absurdity  of  such  a  threat  left  no  kind 
of  apj)rehension  on  my  mind,  merely  because  it  was  the  State  of  So. 
Carolina  instead  of  Georgia  in  which  the  comptrolh'ng  power  was  lodged. 

Among  the  other  sources  of  injury  to  the  credit  if  not  to  the  right  of 
this  discovery,  I  have  lately  heard  that  the  pretentions  of  a  Mr.  Lyon  have 
again  been  revived.  We  had  supposed  that  his  vanity  and  weakness  on 
this  subject  had  ceased  to  engage  the  attention  of  any  man  of  sen.se.  It 
is  within  our  jiower  easily  to  prove  his  Mechanical  labour  was  subject  to 
the  direction  of  a  much  wiser  head  than  his  own ;  it  is  also  been  said  that 
the  vanity  of  some  other  country  Mechanics  has  prompted  them  to  claim 
a  part  of  the  credit  if  not  the  right  of  the  invention.  Some  other  un- 
founded reports  are  also  said  to  have  gone  into  circulation  bringing  into 
question  the  originality  of  the  invention  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Whitney.' 
But  if  a  property  "of  this  importance  and  magnitude  which  ought  at  least 
to  be  as  much  under  the  guardianship  of  the  Laws,  as  any  real  estate,  is  to 
be  held  at  the  mercy  of  every  popular  report,  fallacious  indeed  is  the  en- 
couragement held  out  by  Government  for  improvements  in  the  arts. 

You  will  please  to  excuse  the  prolixity  into  which  I  have  been  iasensibly 
led  in  the  preceeding  observations,  and  if  the  expressions  of  my  feelings 
should  appear  to  be  too  free  of  re.siraint  I  must  tnist  to  your  liberality  to 
take  into  view  the  jjeculiarity  of  my  situation,  and  to  coasider  it  as  no 
common  injury  to  be  thus  suddenly  deprived  of  so  large  an  amount  of 
property  which  the  labour  of  eight  years  and  a  large  .sum  of  money  have 
been  expended  in  securing.  And  at  the  same  time  you  will  accept  my 
assurance  that  no  intentional  offence  would  ever  willingly  be  offered, 
either  to  your  official  or  private  capacity  by  your  respectful 

and  obe.  servt. 

Phins,  Miller. 


XIV.    ELI    WHITNEY   TO   JOSIAH    STEBBINS.' 

Washington  City,  6th  March  1S03. 
Dear  Stebbins, 

I  cannot  now  tell  what,  from  whence,  or  when,  I  wrote  you  last. 
I  have  been  here  three  weeks,  and  am  now  laying  up  to  regain  the  health  of 
which  the  severity  of  this  winter's  tour  has  deprived  me.     I  am  thus  far 

'  Possibly  this  reference  is  also  to  Gov.  James  Jack.«>n. 

'Inunigrants  to  the  United  States  from  Ireland  and  England  asserted  that  in  the  flax 
and  cotton  factories  of  those  countries  they  had  seen  machines  similar  to  Whitney's  gin, 
which  were  used  for  preparing  these  textile  matcriaLs  for  manufacturing  purposes.  Dr. 
Cortes  Pedro  Dampier^  also  testified  before  a  committee  of  the  South  Carolina  legislature 
that  he  bad  seen  in  Switzerland  a  machine  similar  to  Whitney's  which  %vas  u.scd  for 
picking  rags  to  make  lint  and  pajier.     Olmstead,  Memoir  of  Eli  Whitney,  Esij. ,  p.  32. 

*  Corer  addressed  "  Josiah  Stcbbcns  Es^iuirc  Post  Master  New  Millford  Destiict 
Maine.     MaU."     Postage  25  cents. 
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on  my  return  from  So.  Carolina  and  hope  in  three  or  four  days  to  be  able 
to  proceed  on  to  Connecticut.  The  weather  this  season  has  been  con- 
stantly and  suddenly  changing  from  one  extreme  to  the  other,  which  has 
rendered  this  journey  very  tedious  and  fatiguing.  I  had  some  business  to 
negotiate  here  which  I  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  accomplish  entirely 
to  my  own  satisfaction.  My  contract  to  manufacture  10,000  stands  of 
Arms  was  really  a  very  arduous  undertaking.  There  is  yet  much  to  be 
done  to  compleat  it.  I  have  hitherto  gone  on  no  faster  than  I  could  go 
safe.  It  has  been  an  important  object  with  me  to  persuade  the  adminis- 
tration to  allow  me  so  much  time  to  go  on  easy  with  it  till  it  is  compleat. 
This  they  have  done.  1  have  obtained  all  the  time  I  wished.  This  has 
relieved  me  from  a  vast  load  of  anxiety  which  any  one  must  naturally 
feel  when  their  all  is  in  the  power  of  those  in  whom  they  have  not  the 
most  perfect  confidence.  Besides  this  will  allow  me  leasure  to  attend  to 
my  Patent  concerns  to  which  I  find  my  personal  attention  to  be  of  the 
first  importance.  Nothing  has  been  effected  in  the  business  but  what  I 
have  done  myself  and  I  am  well  persuaded  that  no  person  or  persons 
would  have  effected  anything  had  I  been  absent.  The  cotton  machine  is 
a  thing  of  unusual  value  and  by  pushing  hard  I  hope  to  realize  something 
for  it.  The  cotton  cleaned  annually  with  that  machine  sells  for  at  least 
five  Million  of  Dollars  and  the  annual  worth  of  the  invention  is  equal  to  at 
least  one  fifth  of  that  sum  ;  but  so  large  a  proportion  of  mankind  are  such 
infernal  Rascals  that  I  shall  never  be  able  to  realize  but  a  trifling  propor- 
tion of  its  value.  You  know  I  always  believed  in  the  "  Depravity  of 
human  nature."  I  thought  I  was  long  ago  sufficiently  "  grounded  and 
stablished"  in  this  Doctrine.  But  God  Almighty  is  continually  pouring 
down  catarracts  of  testimony  upon  me  to  convince  me  of  this  fact. 
"  Lord  I  believe,  help  thou,"  not  "mine  unbelief,"  but  me  to  overcome 
the  rascality  of  mankind. 

I  have  seen  our  old  friend  H.  D.  Ward  this  winter.  He  lost  his  wife 
and  his  own  health  last  summer,  is  emaciated,  looks  old  and  is  very  gray. 
Expects  to  visit  Mass.  next  summer.  Has  made  a  handsome  fortune  and 
is  a  respectable  man  in  that  country. 

With  Love  and  friendship,  of  which  let  Laura  and  the  little  ones  come 
in  for  a  liberal  share,  with  an  adieu  and  God  Bless  you,  I  close  for  this 
evening. 

Eu  Whitney. 
J.  Stebbins,  Esq. 

XV.    ELI  WHITNEY  TO  JOSIAH  STEBBINS.' 

Washington  City,  7th  March  1803. 
Dear  Stebbins, 

When  I  returned  from  Georgia  the  first  time,  in  the  year 
1793,  yo*^  were  at  N.  Haven  and  remained  there  for  sometime  after- 
wards. We  were  in  the  habit  of  communicating  freely  with  each  other 
upon  every  subject  which  occupied  any  part  of  our  attention,  especially 

1  Cover  addressed  "  Josiah  Stebbins  Esquire  Post  Master  New  Milford  District  of 
Maine."     Postage  25  cents,  , 
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•whatever  related  in  any  wise  to  my  invention  of  the  Cotton  Gin.  Did  I 
not  in  the  course  of  that  year  or  year  following,  tell  that  my  original  Idea 
■was  to  make  a  whole  row  of  teeth  of  one  piece  of  metal? — to  make  them 
out  of  sheet  Iron  ?  That  I  had  recourse  to  wire  to  make  the  teeth  from 
necessity,  not  being  able  to  procure  sheet  Iron  or  sheets  of  lined  plates— 
that  one  of  the  Miss  Greens  had  broug  out  a  coile  of  iron  wire  to  make  a 
bird  cage  and  being  embarrassed  for  want  of  sheet  iron  and  seeing  this 
wire  hang  in  the  parlour  it  stnjck  me  that  I  could  make  teeth  with  that  ? 
Several  Patents  have  been  issued  for  machines  on  my  principle.  One  of 
the  patentees  claims  as  his  invention  the  making  the  rows  teeth  of  sheet 
iron  instead  wire.  The  fact  is  he  was  told  that  was  my  original  Idea  and 
my  machine  was  particularly  described  to  him,  even  by  drawings  of  every 
part.  It  is  also  a  very  plain  fact  that  the  principle  is  the  same  in  what- 
ever way  the  teeth  are  made  and  that  they  may  Iw  made  in  a  vast  variety 
of  ways.  We  commenced  a  suit  against  this  man  to  have  his  Patent 
vacated.  After  a  tedious  course  of  litigation  and  Delay  we  obtained  a 
judgment  on  the  ground  that  the  principle  was  the  same  and  that  his 
patent  was  surreptitious.  His  Patent  was  vacated  and  Declared  to  be 
void.  He  came  forward  and  paid  up  the  costs  and  purchased  a  License 
of  us  to  use  the  machine  for  which  he  had  pretended  to  get  a  Patent,  and 
we  now  hold  his  note  given  for  that  licence.  By  some  neglect  of  the 
Judge  or  mistake  of  the  Clerk  in  entering  the  Judgement,  upon  a  new 
Democratic  District  Judge  being  appointed  he  found  means  to  revive  the 
cause.  After  another  series  of  delays  and  his  own  Judge  was  obliged 
to  give  judgment  against  him,  still  these  designing  rascals  who  pretend 
to  hold  up  his  claim  and  make  a  handle  of  it  to  our  disadvantage  and 
although  I  have  no  idea  that  any  court  can  be  so  abandoned  as  to  take  any 
serious  notice  of  it,  yet  I  should  like  to  obtain  such  testimony  as  will  shew 
it  to  be  my  invention  and  thereby  put  a  compleat  stopper  on  that  busi- 
ness. We  have  already  one  positive  witness  of  the  fact,  the  first  person 
to  whom  the  Machine  was  shewn,'  (beside  Miller's  family,)  which  was  in 
the  spring  of  '93. 

It  appears  to  me  that  I  have  mentioned  this  circumstance  to  a  num- 
ber of  those  with  whom  I  was  intimate  at  that  time.  I  wish  you  to  be  so 
good  write  me  soon  and  inform  me  if  you  recollect  anything  of  this  kind 
to  which  you  can  testify.  A  whole  country  of  ignorant  unprincipled 
people  who  have  been  long  irritated  and  mislead  by  designing  Demi- 
gogus  and  deeply  interested  in  invalidating  my  claim  will  go  almost  any 
length  to  accomplish  their  purpose.  If  taking  my  life  would  have  done 
away  this  jlaim,  I  should  have  had  a  Rifle  Ball  thro'  me  long  before  this 
time.  Write  to  me  as  soon  as  you  can,  and  as  often  as  you  can,  and  in 
the  mean  time  and  at  all  times  and  forever  may  you  be  happy. 

E.  Whitney. 

J.  Stebbins,  Esq. 

'  I^bably  Nathaniel  Pendleton. 


XVI.    ELI  WHITNEY  TO  JOSIAH  STEBBINS.' 

New  Haven  isth  Oct.  1803. 
Dear  Stebbins, 

The  fates  have  decreed  that  I  shall  be  perpetually  on  the 
wing  and  wild  goose  like  spend  my  summers  in  the  North  and  at  the  ap- 
proach of  winter  shape  my  course  for  the  Regions  of  the  South.  But  I 
am  an  unfortunate  goose.  Instead  of  sublimely  touring  thro'  the  aerial 
regions  with  a  select  corps  of  faithful  companions,  I  must  solely  wade 
thro'  the  mud  and  dirt  a  solitary  traveller. 

While  on  my  tour  the  last  winter  I  wrote  you  several  letters  to  sev- 
eral of  which  I  have  reed,  no  answer.  I  wrote  you  a  letter  from  the  City 
of  Washington  almost  a  year  since  in  which  I  gave  you  some  account  of 
Thos.  Paine.  I  feel  a  little  an.xious  lest  this  letter  may  have  miscarried. 
I  wrote  you  also  last  spring  from  Savannah  (if  I  recollect  rightly)  re- 
questing some  information  relative  to  my  invention  of  the  cotton  machine. 
I  should  be  gratified  to  know  whether  you  reed,  these  letters  or  not. 

I  shall  start  from  here  in  ten  Days  for  So.  Carolina  in  order  to  be 
there  at  the  meeting  of  the  Legislature  of  that  State  and  expect  to  return 
in  January  or  February.  A  multiplicity  of  avocations  has  prevented  my 
writing  you  for  some  time  past  and  it  has  been  so  long  delayed  that  I 
fear  I  shall  not  be  able  to  get  an  answer  from  you  before  I  commence  my 
Jorney. 

I  have  still  a  host  of  the  most  unprincipled  scoundrels  to  combat  in 
the  Southern  States.     1  have  not  now  leisure  to  go  into  detail  but  I  want 
•  to  enquire  of  you  if  you  cannot  give  your  deposition  to  the  following  im- 
port (viz). 

I,  Jos.  Stebbins  &c  &c 

Do  testify  and  declare  that  I  have  been  intimately  acquainted 
with  Eli  Whitney,  originally  of  Ma.s,sachusetts  but  now  of  New  Haven  in 
the  state  of  Connecticut,  for  more  than  fourteen  years.  That  the  said 
Whitney  communicated  to  me  his  discovery  and  invention  of  a  Machine 
for  cleaning  Cotton  from  its  seed  by  means  of  teeth  i)assing  between  bars 
or  ribs  of  a  part  which  he  called  a  breast  \vork,  more  than  six  months  be- 
fore he  obtained  a  patent  for  said  invention.'  That  I  saw  sd.  Whitney 
almost  every  day  thro'  the  summer  and  autumn  of  the  year  of  1793,  at 
which  time  I  was  a  resident  Graduate  in  Yale  College.  That  we  had 
many  and  frequent  conversations  on  the  subject  of  Mechanics  and  Natural 
Philosophy  in  general  and  particularly  with  reference  to  his  sd.  invention. 
That  I  transcribed  his  specifications  or  description  of  sd.  machine  several 
times  and  that  he  confered  with  me  relative  to  the  various  parts  of  sd. 
Description.  And  I  well  remember  that  sd.  Whitney  repeatedly  told  me 
that  he  originally  contemplated  making  a  whole  row  of  teeth  from  one 
plate  or  piece  of  metal  such  as  tin  plate  or  sheet  Iron  and  that  he  after- 
wards had  recourse  to  wires  to  make  the  teeth  from  necessity,  not  having 
it  in  his  power  at  that  time  to  procure  either  tin  or  Sheet  iron  in  Georgia. 

'  Cover  addressed  "Josinh  Stebbins  Esquire  Post  Master  New  Milford  District  of 
Maine."     Franked  by  Whitney. 

'I  obtained  my  patent  14th  March  1794.  •  • 
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That  in  the  first  Draft  of  his  Specification  he  had  mentioned  sheet  iron  as 
a  material  out  of  which  the  teeth  might  be  made  but  we  concluded  it  was 
wholly  unnecessary  as  it  did  in  no  way  affect  the  principle  of  the  Machine 
being  only  one  of  a  great  variety  of  methods  in  which  the  teeth  might  be 
made  and  it  was  struck  out.  I  also  recollect  that  the  said  Whitney  pre- 
vious to  writing  a  Description  of  his  Invention  had  contemplated  a  variety 
of  methods  of  making  each  of  the  several  parts  of  the  Machine  hut  it  was 
thought  to  be  wholly  immaterial  that  they  should  be  inentioned  in  the 
Description — &c  &c. 

I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  call  to  mind  the  circumstances  mentioned 
above,  not  that  they  would  be  of  any  importance  with  an  enlightened 
upright  Judge.  The  circumstance  of  making  the  teeth  of  sheet  iron  is 
really  of  no  account  as  it  regards  the  Principle  and  my  Right ;  but  as 
that  is  the  method  in  which  the  trespassers  make  the  machines,  they  lay 
great  stress  upon  it,  and  if  I  can  but  prove  the  truth  about  it,  it  will  stop 
their  mouth  on  this  subject.  I  have  a  set  of  the  most  Depraved  villians 
to  combat  and  I  might  almost  as  well  go  to  Hell  in  search  of  Happiness 
as  apply  to  a  Georgia-Court  for  Justice. 

J  fear  that  1  have  delayed  writing  to  you  so  long  that  I  cannot  get  an 
answer  from  you  before  1  leave  this,  which  will  be  as  early  as  the  25th  of 
this  month.  But  I  would  ihank  you  to  loose  no  time  in  writing  to  me 
and  Direct  to  me  at  Columbia  South  Carolina — whatever  your  recollec- 
tion will  enable  you  to  testify  to,  relative  to  the  early  history  of  my  In- 
vention. I  wish  you  to  forward  to  me  a  Deposition  signed  and  sworn  to. 
I  am  sensible  such  a  Deposition  will  not  be  reed,  in  a  court  of  Law, 
there  being  no  Commission  taken  out  to  take  the  testimony  but  it  will 
be  very  useful  to  me  in  some  important  arrangements  which  I  wish  to 
make.  I  ho|>e  it  will  be  convenient  for  you  to  write  me  soon  after  you 
receive  this  as  any  delay  will  deprive  me  of  any  benefit  which  I  may  de- 
rive from  your  Deposition. 

I  shall  not  make  any  considerable  Stop  before  I  reach  Columbia  in 
So.  Carolina  which  place  I  do  not  now  e.Kpect  to  leave  before  the  20th  of 
December.  Write  me  as  much  and  as  often  as  you  can.  I  shall  have 
more  leasure  to  write  you  while  traveling  than  I  have  had  the  summer 
past  and  you  may  expect  to  hear  from  me  occasionally. 

My  armoury  here  has  got  to  be  a  regular  Establishment  and  pro- 
gresses toUerably  well,  and  I  flatter  myself  I  shall  make  something  hand- 
some by  the  undertaking.  My  works  have  considerably  excited  the  Pub- 
lic Curiousity  and  are  visited  by  most  People  who  travel  thro'  this 
country,  this  however  is  not  so  flattering  to  my  vanity  that  I  do  not  wish 
to  be  less  thronged  with  Spectators.  It  would  really  give  much  sincere 
pleasure  and  satisfaction  to  see  you  here  and  shew  you  what  I  have  been 
doing  for  three  or  four  years  past.     Can  you  not  visit  us  next  summer? 

With  best  and  most  affectionate  regards  to  Laura  and  ardent  wishes 
for  your  [own]  happiness,  I  am,  have  been  and  [shall  be] 

Your  sincere  friend, 

E.  Whitney. 

Josiah  Stebbins,  Esq. 
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XVII.    NATHANIEL    PENDLETON    TO    CHARLES    COTESWORTH    PINCKNEY.' 

New  York,  Novemb.  i,  1804. 
Dear  General, 

Mr.  Whitney  infonns  me  that  the  State  of  South  Carolina  had  agreed 
to  give  the  proprietors  of  a  Cotton  gin,  invented  by  him  and  for  which 
he  has  a  Patent,  a  sum  of  money  for  the  use  of  it  for  that  State,  and  that 
the  Legislature  have  since  directed  that  the  money  should  not  be  paid 
which  remained  due,  and  that  a  suit  be  instituted  to  recover  back  what 
has  been  paid  upon  a  suggestion  that  he  was  not  the  inventor  of  the 
machine. 

Having  been  one  of  the  first  persons  who  saw  his  machine  when  it 
was  first  put  in  Motion  he  has  thought  my  declaration  may  be  of  some 
use  to  him.  It  was  in  the  Spring  of  1793,  at  Mulberry  Grove,  and  in 
the  house  where  the  machine  appeared  to  have  been  made  was  a  wire 
machine  and  other  instruments  which  Mr.  Whitney  informed  me  he  had 
used.  I  had  no  doubt  then,  nor  have  I  any  now  that  Mr.  Whitney  was 
the  inventor  of  that  machine  during  the  preceeding  winter.  Soon  after- 
wards a  machine  house  was  put  up  at  Mulberry  Grove  by  Mr.  Phineas 
Miller,  and  several  of  those  machines  worked  in  it  by  Cattle,  which  I  fre- 
quently saw.  I  am  well  acquainted  with  Mr.  Whitney  and  believe  him 
to  be  a  man  of  integrity,  and  of  extensive  and  useful  mechanical  powers. 
His  machinery  at  New  Haven  for  making  muskets  has  been  represented 
to  me  as  a  prodigy  of  skill  and  accuracy.  Any  services  you  may  have  it 
in  your  power  to  render  him,  I  think  you  will  find  to  have  been  justly 
merited. 

I  am,  Dear  General,  with  great  Esteem  and  Affection 

Your  Obedient  Hble.  Srvt 
General  Pinckney.  Nath.  Pendleton. 

XVllI.    ELI    WHITNEY    TO   JOSIAH    STEBBINS.* 

South  Caroli.na  9th  Feb.  1805. 
My  Dear  Stebbins, 

I  left  New  Haven  about  the  25th  Oct.  last.  I  made  no  considerable 
Stop  till  I  arrived  at  Columbia  in  this  State;  where  I  staid  about  four 
weeks.  From  thence  I  went  to  the  city  of  Charleston,  where  I  spent 
three  weeks.  From  thence  to  Savannah  in  Georgia  where  I  pa.ssed  one 
week,  and  am  now  on  my  return,  95  miles  from  Savannah  and  28  miles 
from  Orangeburg,  the  residence  of  our  old  friend  H.  D.  Ward  whom  I 
hope  to  have  the  Pleasure  of  taking  by  the  hand  to-morrow.  I  shall  pro- 
ceed directly  on  by  the  way  of  Camden  to  Rocky  Mount  upon  the  Great 
Falls  of  the  Cataba  River  where  I  shall  spend  two  or  three  days  return  to, 

'  Cover  addressed  "  MajorGeneral  Pinckney  South  Carolina,  favor  of  Mr.  Whitney." 
Major  Pendleton  was  one  of  the  planters  wbose  conversation  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Greene 
first  gave  \Miitney  the  idea  of  inventing  a  cotton  gin.  Olmsted,  Memoir  of  Eli  IVhitney, 
Esq.,  p.  13. 

•Cover  addressed  "  Josiah  Stebbins,  Esquire,  Postmaster,  New  Milford,  District  of 
Maine,  Massachusetts  Mail,  Orangeburgh,  February  14."     Franked  by  Whitney. 
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Camden  and  from  thence  make  the  best  of  my  way  back  to  Connecticut,  as 
fast  as  the  season  of  the  year  and  the  state  of  the  roads  will  permit.  I 
have  traveled  the  rounds  thus  far  and  expect  to  finish  my  tour  by  Land 
and  with  the  same  set  of  horses  with  which  I  started.  You  will  perhaps 
recollect  that  three  years  ago  I  sold  my  Patent  Right  to  the  State  of  So. 
Carolina,  that  soon  afterwards,  much  like  Children  and  much  more  like 
rogues,  they  refused  to  make  the  stipulated  payments.  The  principal  ob- 
ject of  my  present  excursion  to  this  Country  was  to  get  this  business  set 
right;  which  I  have  so  far  effected  as  to  induce  the  Legislature  of  this 
State  to  recind  all  their  former  Suspending  Laws  and  resolutions,  to  agree 
once  more  to  pay  the  sum  of  30,000  Dollars  which  was  due  and  make  the 
necessary  appropriations  for  that  purpose.  I  have  as  yet  however  obtained 
but  a  small  part  of  this  payment.  The  residue  is  promised  me  in  July 
next.  Thus  you  see  my  recompense  of  reward  is  as  the  land  of  Canaan 
was  to  the  Jews,  resting  a  long  while  in  promise.  If  the  Nations  with 
whom  I  have  to  contend  are  not  as  numerous  as  those  opposed  to  the  Isra- 
elites, they  are  certainly  much  greater  Heathens,  having  their  hearts  hard- 
ened and  their  understanding  blinded,  to  make,  propagate  and  believe  all 
manner  of  lies.  Verily,  Stebbins,  I  have  had  much  vexation  of  spirit  in 
this  business.  I  shall  spend  forty  thousand  dollars  to  obtain  thirty,  and  it 
will  all  end  in  vanity  at  last.  A  contract  had  been  made  with  the  State 
of  Tennessee  which  now  hangs  suspended.  Two  attempts  have  been  made 
to  induce  the  State  of  No.  Carolina  to  recind  their  Contract,  neither  of 
which  have  succeeded.  Thus  you  see  Brother  Steb.  Sovreign  and  Inde- 
pendent States  warped  by  interest  will  be  rogues  and  misled  by  Demagogues 
will  be  fools.  They  have  spent  much  time,  money  and  Credit,  to  avoid 
giving  me  a  small  compensation,  for  that  which  to  them  is  worth  millions. 

I  have  had  less  leisure  to  write  you  this  winter  than  heretofore,  tho' 
not  fewer  good  wishes  for  your  health  and  happiness.  Impart  a  double 
portion  of  my  affectionate  regards  to  Laura  and  her  little  ones  and  be  as- 
sured that  I  remain 

Yr  unaltered  and  unalterable  friend 

E.  Whitney. 

J.  Stebbins,  Esq. 


REVIEWS   OF   BOOKS 

Philip  and  Alexander  of  Macedon.  Two  Essays  in  Biograph}'.  By 
David  G.  Hogarth,  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 
(New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.      1897.     Pp.  xiv,  312.) 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  school-boy  or  college  student  ever  reads  the 
orations  of  Cicero  and  Demosthenes  without  mental  reservations  in  favor 
of  Catiline  and  Philip.  The  oratory  is  more  or  less  dimly  felt  to  disguise 
the  truth.  Neither  of  the  great  victims  of  the  oratory  can  now  get  his 
side  of  the  case  fairly  before  us,  because  literar)'  and  historical  tradition 
are  so  exclusively  hostile.  This  is  especially  true  in  the  case  of  Philip  of 
Macedon.  Leaving  out  of  view  the  tantalizing  fragments  of  Theopompus, 
we  are  compelled  to  see  Philip  through  Athenian,  or  at  least  philo- 
Athenian,  eyes.  And  Chseroneia  drowned  the  voices  of  all  Athenian 
Philippizers,  even  those  of  Isocrates  and  Phocion,  so  that  Athenian  eyes 
look  only  hatred.  In  Philip's  case,  then,  the  task  of  the  biographer  is  to 
rescue  character  and  career  from  the  distortions  of  a  tradition  which  is  at 
best  scanty,  and  which  is  prevailingly  hostile.  Even  the  outlines  of  por- 
tions of  Philip's  career  must  be  conjecture,  and  the  reasonably  sure  out- 
lines of  other  periods  must  be  fdled  in  by  cautious  inference  and  combina- 
tion. Correction  of  material  given  and  supplementary  suggestion  where 
material  of  tradition  fails  must  both  characterize  a  good  biography  of 
Philip  of  Macedon,  but  constructive  criticism  must  be  more  largely 
employed. 

Far  different  is  the  task  of  the  biographer  of  Alexander  of  Macedon, 
so  different  as  to  call  for  in  entirely  new  balance  of  powers.  Tradition, 
in  the  case  of  Alexander,  has  an  overwhelming  magnitude  and  scope. 
It  is  also,  in  the  main,  adulatory.  Romantic  invention  has  multiplied 
details  which  were  before  superabundant.  There  is'  little  call,  then,  for 
supplementary  conjecture  in  giving  detail  to  meagre  outlines,  or  in  fur- 
nishing the  outlines  themselves.  The  colossal  figure  of  the  world-con- 
queror must  rather  be  stripped  of  nebulous  accretions  and  restored  to 
something  like  human  proportions.  The  miracles  of  his  career  must  be 
rationalized.  For  this  task  destructive  rather  than  constructive  criticism 
must  be  more  largely  employed. 

It  would  be  only  natural  that  a  historian  who  attempted  both  these 
tasks  should  perform  them  unevenly.  Mr.  Hogarth's  Philip  is  far  supe- 
rior to  his  Alexaiuitr,  and  meets  a  want  more  keenly  felt.  "  Philip,"  as 
the  author  says,  ' '  supplies  the  central  figure  to  no  extant  biography ; 
Alexander  has  inspired  a  whole  literature."  Philip  was  great  not  merely 
"  for  what  it  was  given  him  to  do,"  but  also  for  what  he  was.  He 
crushed  Greek  autonomy,  but  substituted  for  the  degenerate  city-state  the 
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grander  ideal  of  a  national  power.  "  Reading  the  lesson  of  his  times, 
and  marking  the  proved  inferiority  of  citizen  militia  to  standing  forces, 
and  of  the  capricious  rule  of  the  many  to  an  imperial  system  under  a  sin- 
gle head,  he  evolved  the  first  European  Power  in  the  modem  sense  of  the 
word — an  armed  nation  with  a  common  ideal  "  (p.  3).  This  thesis  Mr. 
Hogarth  admirably  sustains.  Of  course,  the  anachronistic  conceptions  of 
the  Athens  which  opposed  Philip  have  to  be  corrected,  and  here  the 
boldness  and  vigor  of  the  author's  views  especially  appear.  It  is  no 
easy  thing  for  the  critical  historian  to  make  headway  against  the  unrea- 
soning and  indiscriminate  exaltation  of  everything  Greek,  because  Greek, 
which  the  enthusiasm  of  a  cultured  age,  conscious  of  its  enormous  in- 
debtedness to  Greece,  has  long  fostered.  "As  it  had  been  given  to 
Thucydides  to  exalt  a  series  of  raids  into  a  great  national  war,  so  the 
transcendent  oratory  of  Etemosthenes  has  led  historians  to  invest  his  op- 
position to  Philip  with  an  importance  of  which  assuredly  Philip  was  not 
aware"  (p.  82).  This  sentence  is  one  of  many  showing  how  sturdily 
the  author  has  cast  aside  the  perverting  influence  of  an  incomparable  lit- 
erature on  the  historical  judgment.  The  political  and  military  decay  of 
Athens  at  the  time  of  her  conflict  with  Philip  is  strongly  portrayed.  The 
tenderness  which  Philip  evinced  towards  Athens,  "exalting  her  as  the 
one  inviolate  queen  of  civilization"  (p.  100),  was  not  due  to  fear. 
"  Rather  to  Philip's  honor  let  it  be  recorded,  as  to  the  honor  of  any  war- 
rior-statesman, that  sword  in  hand  he  paid  homage  to  the  arts  of  peace. 
And  not  less  be  it  recorded  to  the  honor  of  Athens  that  she  did  not  ac- 
cept his  homage"  (ib.).  Occasionally  the  author  does  less  than  justice  to 
the  dilatory  city-state.  It  is  a  cnielty  to  brave  citi/en-soldiers  to  sum  up 
their  conduct  on  a  battle-field  where  three  thousand  of  them  were  killed 
or  taken,  with  the  contemptuous  words;  "The  Athenians  ran,  Demos- 
thenes with  the  rest,  and  the  supreme  effort  of  Greece  was  spent" 
(p.  129).  But  such  injustice  is  rare,  and  usually  rhetorical.  Sometimes 
too  much  weight  is  given  to  an  unsupported  statement  of  Plutarch  or  a 
late  compiler  ;  sometimes,  when  "  the  fact  itself  is  more  worthy  of  credit 
than  the  authority  for  it,"  too  much  confidence  is  felt  in  constructed  de- 
tails, but  in  general  the  handling  of  sources  is  scientific  and  scholarly. 
It  would  be  easy  to  speak  of  many  striking  features  of  the  essay,  such 
as  the  clear  apprehension  of  the  relation  of  slavery  to  the  different  mate- 
rials for  an  army  afforded  by  Athens  and  Macedon  (pp.  18,  151);  the 
sharp  differentiation  of  the  Theban  character  with  its  oriental  traits  (pp. 
28  ff.,  34),  but  space  will  not  allow. 

Mr.  Hogarth's  Alexander,  while  filling  no  such  gap  in  biograiihy  as 
his  Philip,  brings  into  clearer  light  than  ever  before  the  son's  inheritance 
from  the  father,  the  son's  gradual  emancipation  of  himself  from  all  Mace- 
donian inheritances,  as  soon  as  they  were  felt  to  be  restrictions,  and  his 
rational  and  logical  assumption  of  Oriental  imjjerialism.  No  decadence 
or  depreciation  in  the  powers  of  the  con(]uerer  during  the  last  years  of  his 
life  is  to  be  granted,  but  rather  an  enlargement  of  ideas,  consequent  upon 
the  enlargement  of  his  task,  which  necessarily  brought  with  it  emanci- 
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pating  conflicts  with  all  the  old  Macedonian  limitations.  These  were 
necessarily  cniel,  but  "  the  conquest  of  Persia  had  been  forgotten  in  the 
conquest  of  the  Earth."  On  the  whole  the  biography  is  defensive  of 
Alexander,  but  it  strikes  the  happy  mean  between  the  fulsomeness  of 
earlier  histories  and  the  severities  of  reactionary  criticism.  The  con- 
queror and  destroyer  was  yet  a  far-sighted  builder.  "To  Ale.xander 
commerce  and  Hellenism  were  means,  not  ends,  means  indeed  far  from 
clearly  gra.sped  or  understood ;  but  in  so  far  as  he  did  gra.s|)  and  uniler- 
stand  them,  his  is  the  glory  to  all  time  of  having  applied  on  a  great  scale 
for  whatever  end  the  greatest  influences  for  peace  in  the  world  of  his 
day"  (p.  192).  Fresh  and  vigorous  is  the  treatment  of  Alexander's 
visit  to  the  oracle  of  Atnmon.  It  was  not  the  ince[ition  of  a  great  policy, 
but  was  designed  to  ''test  a  romantic  belief  wliich  he  owed  to  Homer, 
and  in  diverse  wa)-s  to  both  his  parents  "  (p.  198).  But  the  founder  of 
the  Macedonian  Empire  did  not  seriously  think  of  his  own  divinity. 
His  em])ire  was  an  achievement  of  human  genius,  the  genius  of  one  in- 
comparable man.  The  universal  empire  which  followed  his  was  a  "sys- 
tem independent  of  the  life  of  an  individual." 

The  death  of  Hephsstion  left  the  great  .soul  of  Ale.\ander  "in  such 
a  solitude  as  has  seldom  been  the  doom  even  of  kings."  Alexander  did 
not  live  long  enough  to  have  his  grief  assuaged,  or  to  resume  with  the 
old  ardor  his  plans  for  universal  conquest  and  order.  "Having  the 
greatest  [)Owers,  he  set  up  the  greatest  aims  consistent  with  his  day,  and 
pursued  them  greatly.  Philip  lives  hardly  outside  the  world  of  scholars. 
The  son  is  still  a  master  to  all  masters  in  war,  and  his  type  has  been 
chosen  by  Art  for  the  Hero"  (p.  282). 

Mr.  Hogarth's  book  is  admirably  printed,  beautifully  illustrated,  and 
well  indexed.  An  appendix  discusses  ably  certain  chronological  ques- 
tions of  Alexander's  reign,  and  the  author's  familiarity  with  the  technical 
questions  of  Alexander's  military  organization  is  shown  throughout  the 
book. 

B.  Ferris. 

Domesday  Book  and  Beyond.  Three  Essays  in  the  Early  History 
of  England.  By  Frederick  William  Maitland,  LL.D. 
(Cambridge  :  University  Press  ;  Boston  :  Little,  Brown  and  Co. 
1897.     Pp.  xiii,  527.) 

The  world  of  scholars  has  long  since  learned  to  greet  a  new  book 
from  Professor  Maitland's  ])en  as  marking  an  epoch  in  the  subject  of 
which  it  treats,  and  the  work  l>efore  us  only  serves  to  confirm  and  dee])en 
the  ini]ircssion  already  made.  Although  Dmntsday  Book  and  Beyond 
was  planned  as  a  first  volume  to  The  History  of  English  Law,  its  publi- 
cation has  been  deferred  for  various  reasons.  But  the  delay  has  not  been 
without  its  advantages,  for  it  has  enabled  the  author  to  make  use  of  Mr, 
Round's  discoveries  in  Domesday  Rook  and  of  Dr.  Meitzen's  conclusions 
regarding  early  Teutonic  settlements  ;  and  the  reader  who  by  this  time 
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has  become  familiar  with  the  law  of  the  Anglo-Norman  period  to  pass  to 
the  more  obscure  law  of  Domesday  and  the  Saxon  era  with  his  eyes  ac- 
customed, as  Professor  Mailland  puts  it,  to  the  twilight  before  going  out 
into  the  night. 

The  essays  which  make  up  this  volume,  "  Domesday  Book,"  "Eng- 
land before  the  Conquest"  and  "The  Hide"  are  in  a  sense  more 
epochal  than  anything  that  Professor  Maitland  has  hitherto  published,  be- 
cause they  concern  a  field  of  study  where  controversy  has  hotly  raged, 
where  documents  are  difficult  to  interpret,  as  is  the  case  with  Domesday 
Book  itself,  or  are  few,  obscure  and  of  uncertain  value,  where  ideas  are 
indefinite  and  fluid,  and  where  preconceived  opinions  arc  almost  certain 
to  bias  the  judgment.  Professor  Maitland  has  not  been  content  to  ex- 
ploit certain  parts  of  his  subject;  he  has  endeavored  to  inteqiret  every 
important  document  beginning  with  Domesday  Book  and  reaching  back 
to  the  dooms  of  Aethelberht  and  the  Burghal  Hidage.  That  he  has  done 
this  without  disturbing  at  any  important  point  the  faith  of  the  reader  in 
the  justness  of  his  conclusions  is  due  not  only  to  our  confidence  in  his 
learning,  his  unrivalled  power  of  interpretation,  and  almost  unlimited 
capacity  for  work,  but  also  to  his  moderateness  and  caution  in  the  e.\- 
pressal  of  any  opinion  even  where  the  evidence  is  most  conclusive.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  for  the  first  time  Domesday  as  a  whole  stands 
revealed,  not  fully,  indeed,  for  there  is  still  great  work  to  be  done,  but 
in  its  most  essential  features ;  that  almost  for  the  first  time  the  terra  in- 
cognita of  Saxon  times  has  been  triangulated  and  its  boundaries  ascer- 
tained. Not  that  all  Professor  Maitland' s  solutions  are  final — far  from  it, 
some  will  be  called  in  question,  nay,  are  already  under  attack,  for  Mr. 
Roimd  and  Mr.  Stevenson  have  even  now  entered  the  lists — but  certain 
is  it  that  each  and  every  one  of  them  will  have  to  be  reckoned  with  by 
all  who  study  this  period  in  the  future.  And  in  the  meantime  some — 
and  those  important  ones — will  get  themselves  firmly  established,  for  Pro- 
fessor Maitland  is  a  very  convincing  writer. 

It  is  manifestly  impossible  in  a  short  review  to  give  a  rtsumt  of  a  work 
that  fairly  bristles  with  important  conclusions.  There  does  not  seem  to 
be  any  single  imderlying  puqjose  running  through  the  essays  except  that 
of  accurate  historical  reconstniction,  yet  I  think  that  the  conclusion 
which  will  interest  and  affect  the  largest  number  of  readers  is  the  denial 
of  a  "manorial  system"  before  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries. 
This  sets  the  manorial  current  nmning  in  the  oppo.site  direction  from 
that  given  to  it  by  Mr.  Seebohm  in  his  theory  of  the  village  community, 
and  by  Professor  Ashley  in  his  introduction  to  Fustel  de  Coulanges' 
Origin  of  Property  in  Land.  Professor  Maitland  rejects  without  hesita- 
tion any  proposal  to  connect  the  English  manor  with  the  Roman  villa, 
to  fill  the  England  of  Bede's  day  with  Continental  lordships,  to  make  the 
seigniorial  element  Roman  in  origin,  and  to  place  the  ma.ss  of  the  Sa.\on 
people  in  serfdom.  He  is  willing  to  admit  an  occasional  villa  and  a  few  ser- 
vile villagers,  but  holds  to  an  unqualified  belief  in  the  original  freedom  of 
the  ceorls.    He  sees  at  the  beginning  of  Anglo-Saxon  history  village  com- 
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raunities  with  open  fields,  Germanic  in  origin,  peopled  by  free  landown- 
ing ceorls  and  their  slaves ;  he  holds  to  the  depression  of  [his  free  class 
through  the  growth  of  seigniorial  power  and  the  increasing  weight  of  the 
feudal  edifice ;  and  he  discusses  at  considerable  length  the  forces  that 
subjected  the  peasantry  to  seigniorial  justice,  substituted  the  manor  for  the 
free  village,  and  transformed  the  free  men  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  cen- 
turies into  the  semi-free  of  Domesday  Book  and  into  the  villeins  of  the 
thirteenth  century. 

But  if  this  were  all,  Professor  Maitland  niight  well  be  classed  with 
those  who  consider  Anglo-Saxon  Elngland  to  have  been  a  land  of  self- 
governing  communities,  a  paradise  of  yeomen.  This  is  not  all.  The 
imaginative  historian  who  still  links  with  the  tenn  "village  community" 
ideas  of  personal  freedom,  communal  ownership  of  land,  political  rep- 
resentation, town  meetings  and  courts  of  justice  will  find  little  to  comfort 
him  in  this  book.  He  will  find,  it  is  true,  free  village  communities  both 
in  Sa.\on  times  and  the  days  of  William  the  Conciueror,  but  he  will  find 
them  shorn  of  those  attributes  that  democratic  enthusiasm  has  accredited 
to  them.  He  will  see  an  agrarian,  not  a  political  community,  with  no 
village  assembly  or  court,  unrecognized  by  law  because  pos-sessing  no  or- 
gani?:ation  of  which  the  state  can  make  use  and  therefore  having  no  place  in 
the  body  politic  ;  he  will  see  its  freedom  to  be  the  freedom  of  its  members 
toward  lords  to  whom  they  have  commended  themselves,  a  freedom  consist- 
ing of  rights  and  privileges  and  exemptions  everywhere  varying  in  amount ; 
he  will  see  its  communalism  to  be  either  individual  ownership  or  at  least 
co-ownership  ;  its  right  of  representation  a  thing  undreamed  of,  a  strange 
anachronism.  Following  on  in  the  history  he  will  find  a  number  of  free 
vills  in  Domesday,  but  still  without  political  conseijuence,  without  a  court, 
apparently  without  a  headman  or  reeve,  occupied  by  sokemen  and  lil>eri 
homines,  each  the  man  of  a  lord,  though  still  subject,  it  may  be,  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  hundred  court,  bound  together  by  no  other  than  an 
agrarian  tie.  Strangely  enough,  he  will  find  tliat  it  is  the  subject  com- 
munity of  the  eleventh,  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  that  is  acquiring 
political  dignity,  its  reeve  and  four  men  summoned  by  the  Domesday 
commissioners  to  the  inquest,  itself  utilized  by  the  Norman  kings  as  a 
unit  of  assessment,  burdened  by  the  state  with  police  functions,  and  by 
the  lord  with  the  obligation  to  acquit  him  of  doing  suit  at  the  hundred 
and  county  courts.  He  will  find  that  so-called  "representation"  had  at 
first  a  "real"  character,  as  indeed  Professor  Maitland  had  already 
jiointed  out  in  the  History  of  English  Latv,  I.  599-600,  and  was  in  fact 
an  obligation  resting  on  vills  discharged  by  the  lord  or  his  steward  or  by 
the  reeve  and  four  men,  and  not  a  right  possessed  or  exercised  by  in- 
dividuals as  such. 

According  to  the  views  here  presented  it  is  hard  to  see  how  the  vil- 
lage community  can  be  said  to  have  possessed  any  political  importance 
before  the  thirteenth  century.  This  means  that  the  hundred  was  the 
original  unit  of  local  government  and  that  the  vill  was  nothing  except  so 
far  as  the  law  recognized  and  used  it  in  certain  administrative  matters. 
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Such  a  conclusion  is  likely  to  chill  the  ardor  of  those  who  look  on  the 
local  self-government  of  the  New  England  town  as  an  institutional  retro- 
gression, a  kind  of  revival  of  a  fundamental  Anglo-Saxon  institution,  and 
to  curtail  somewhat  the  description  of  the  village  community  given  in  the 
p>ages  of  Green  and  Freeman. 

I  have  said  nothing  of  some  of  the  most  important  of  Professor  Mait- 
land's  conclusions  ;  of  his  subtle  analyses  of  sake  and  soke,  in  which  he 
distinguishes  between  the  profits  of  justice  and  the  holding  of  courts, 
carrying  seigniorial  jurisdiction  back  to  the  seventh  century  but  deeming 
the  halimot  a  novelty  even  in  Domesday  Book  ;  of  his  definition  of  the 
Domesday  manor  as  the  house  against  which  geld  was  charged  ;  of  his 
view  of  the  Norman  Conquest  as  the  red  line  dividing  into  two  parts  the 
legal  and  economic  history  of  medieval  England  ;  of  his  theory  of  the 
origin  of  the  borough  in  the  "  burh  "  or  fortress,  a  theory  contrary  to  the 
opinion  of  many  modern  economists  who  place  the  economic  stage  be- 
fore the  military.  I  have  said  nothing  of  the  heterogeneity  of  tenure  in 
the  boroughs  and  the  vills  that  play  so  important  a  part  in  Professor  Mait- 
land's  argument  against  a  manorial  "  system  ;"  nothing  of  his  argument 
for  the  large  hide  as  the  unit  of  measure,  of  his  laborious  calculations 
based  on  Domesday  statistics,  of  his  criticism  of  documents  and  his  com- 
ments on  the  opinions  of  others.      But  I  niii.st  leave  this  all  un.said. 

One  word  in  conchision.  No  part  of  this  book  is  more  useful  and  sug- 
gestive than  that  which  treats  of  the  idea.s  of  primitive  [leojiles.  Professor 
Maitland  shows  that  men  were  not  thinking  much  about  those  things  that 
concern  us  to-day — freedom,  ownership,  citizenship,  elections,  representa- 
tion, corporations,  courLs,  judicial  procedure,  and  exact  measures  of  land, 
but  that  they  were  concerned  with  the  consequences  of  personal  rela- 
tionship, rights  of  occufjation,  of  superiority,  of  privilege,  of  justice, 
rights  to  receive  dues,  payments,  wttes,  fines  and  the  like,  as  well  as  to  be 
e.xempt  from  them.  When  the  student  seizes  holds  of  this  distinction,  and 
leams  that  fixed  and  simple  ideas  were  not  characteristic  of  simple  people 
in  early  times,  and  that  Anglo-Saxon  institutions  were  not  neces.sarily 
germinant  with  all  that  is  best  and  most  important  among  the  ideas  of 
the  present  age,  he  will  be  saved  from  many  erroneous  conclusions  that 
have  been  far  too  prevalent  here  in  democratic  .\merica. 

Charles  M.  Andrews. 


Tlie  Latin  Kingdom  0/  Jerusalem,  1099  to  1 291  A.  D.  By  Lieut. 
Col.  C.  R.  CoNUER,  LL.D.  (London:  The  Palestine  E.xplo- 
ration  Fund.      1897.     Pp.  viii,  443.) 

There  are  so  few  books  in  English  treating  of  the  Crusades  that  the 
appearance  of  a  new  one  on  this  subject  by  a  writer  already  well  known 
for  his  work  in  other  fields  will  be  noted  with  interest.  After  writing  a 
number  of  books  dealing  with  the  earliest  history  of  Syria  and  Palestine, 
Lieut. -Col.  Cornier  has  now  turned  his  attention  to  the  story  of  the  Latin 
Kingdom  of  Jerusalem.     His  object  has  been,  as  he  himself  states  in  his 
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preface,  "  not  so  much  to  relate  the  history  of  the  Crusades  as  to  present  a 
picture  of  the  curious  social  conditions  which  resulted  from  the  establish- 
ment of  a  feudal  society  amid  Oriental  surroundings,  and  to  trace  the 
growth  of  civilization  and  prosperity  during  the  two  centuries  of  Latin 
rule."  It  remains  for  us  fo  ascertain  how  far  the  author  has  succeeded  in 
this  oliject. 

We  may  get  an  idea  of  the  thoroughness  of  an  author's  preparation 
by  learning  what  works  he  has  consulted.  In  view  of  this  the  list  of 
anthorities  given  is  disappointing.  It  is  true  that  reference  is  made  in 
the  body  of  the  book  to  several  works  not  ([uoted  in  this  list,  but,  even 
with  these,  the  list  lacks  the  titles  of  a  number  of  books  which  no  man 
wishing  to  make  a  thorough  study  of  the  period  under  review  could  safely 
neglect.  What  these  works  are  will  readily  occur  to  any  one  familiar  with 
the  subject.  It  may,  however,  be  noted  here  that,  with  the  exception  of 
Rohricht's  Re^esta  Regni  Hierosolymitani,  not  a  single  modern  work  ed- 
ited or  written  by  a  German  is  cited.  W'hen  to  this  is  added  the  fact  that 
no  mention  is  made  of  Dodu's  valuable  work,  and  of  Derenbourg's 
Ousamit  ihn  Miinkidh  (not  to  particularize  further)  it  will  be  evident  that 
the  author's  preliminary  studies  were  far  from  exhaustive. 

The  work  is  divided  into  twelve  chapters,  entitled,  respectively, 
Peter  the  Hermit,  The  March  to  .'\ntioc'h.  The  l-'ounding  of  the  King- 
dom, The  Growth  of  the  Kingdom,  The  Loss  of  the  Kingdom,  The  Frank 
Life  in  Palestine,  The  Native  Life  in  Palestine,  The  Third  Cnisade,  The 
Thirteenth  Century  Franks,  St.  Louis,  The  Tartars,  The  Loss  of  Acre. 
A  conclusion  occupies  the  last  fifteen  pages  of  the  text. 

Lieut. -Col.  Conder  has  spent  so  much  time  in  Syria,  and  has  studied 
the  land  so  thoroughly  that  the  geographical  information  in  this  volume 
is  unusually  full  and  fresh,  and  many  of  the  descriptions  of  places  and 
scenes  are  extremely  vivid.  The  account  of  the  life  of  the  Franks  and 
the  natives  in  Palestine  is  interestingly  written  and  will  be  enjoyed  by 
many  who  do  not  care  to  go  into  the  subject  more  thoroughly.  In  the 
political  history  the  details  are  in  the  main  correctly  given,  but  the  im- 
portant ones  are  not  sufficiently  distinguished  from  the  unimportant,  and 
the  historical  perspective  suffers.  Taken  as  a  whole  the  work  is  one  for 
the  general  reader  rather  than  for  the  specialist,  who  will  find  in  it  com- 
[)aratively  little  that  is  unfamiliar  to  him. 

In  a  work  dealing  with  so  extended  a  period  and  touching  on  so  many 
controverted  points  it  was  inevitable  that  some  errors  should  creep  in, 
and  some  views  be  advanced  which  would  not  meet  with  general  ac- 
ceptance. It  will  be  impossible  in  our  limited  space  to  call  attention  to 
more  than  a  few  points  where  issue  will  be  taken  with  the  author. 
Peter  the  Hermit  is  represented  as  having  been  in  Jerusalem  before  the 
First  Crusade.  On  p.  23  the  writer  speaks  of  "two  hundred  thous- 
and fighting  men  together,  under  experienced  leaders."  Such  large 
numbers  are  open  to  suspicion,  to  say  the  least.  Alexius  was  undoubt- 
edly crafty,  but  it  seems  unfair  to  speak  of  him  as  weak  (p.  28).  Kug- 
ler's  views  may  well   be  compared  with   the   statement   (p.    29)   that 
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"  none  of  the  princes  of  Italy  or  Lorraine  ever  did  homage  or  acknowl- 
edged Alexius  as  suzerain."  King  Amaury  (p.  129)  died  in  11 73,  be- 
fore, not  after,  Nureddin.  The  battle  of  the  Zab,  which  resulted  in  the 
final  overthrow  of  the  Omeyyad  Dynasty  (p.  225)  was  not  fought  till 
750;  and  Hasan,  son  of  Aly,  reigned  in  661.  Many  will  be  inclined 
to  look  upon  the  author's  estimate  of  Richard  himself  and  of  what  he 
accomplished  in  Palestine  as  much  too  favorable.  On  p.  381  mention 
might  well  have  been  made  of  the  Egyptian  "caliphs,"  who  kept  up  the 
tradition  of  the  caliphate  until  the  title  was  passed  over  to  the  Osmanlis. 

The  index  of  the  work  under  consideration  occupies  about  fourteen 
pages,  but  could  be  extended  with  advantage.  It  is  by  no  means  a  com- 
plete register  of  persons,  places,  etc.,  mentioned  in  the  body  of  the 
work,  and  the  arrangement  is  not  in  all  respects  a  happy  one.  For  ex- 
ample, if  one  wants  to  find  what  is  said  about  Frederic  II.,  he  must  look 
under  the  heading  German  Emperors.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  another 
edition  the  index  may  be  improved. 

Two  maps,  one  of  Syria  about  1180  A.  D.,  and  one  of  Western  Pal- 
estine, 1 189,  showing  the  Latin  fiefs,  are  a  valuable  addition  to  the  work. 

The  work,  like  all  those  published  by  the  Palestine  Exploration 
Fund,  is  well  printed  on  excellent  paper  and  forms  an  attractive  volume. 

J.  R.  Jewett. 

CrottriVeWs  Place  in  History.  Founded  on  Six  lectures  delivered  in 
the  University  of  Oxford.  By  Samcel  Rawsos  Gardiner, 
D.C.L.,  Ford's  Lecturer  in  English  History,  1896.  (London, 
New  York  and  Bombay :  Longmans,  Green  and  Co.  1 897. 
Pp.  vi,  120.) 

The  conclusion  to  which  Mr.  Gardiner  seems  to  come  in  this  very 
able  and  deeply  interesting  series  of  lectures  is  that  the  work  of  Crom- 
well was  mainly' negative. 

"What,  then,  is  Cromwell's  place  in  history  ?  If  we  regard  the  course 
of  the  two  centuries  which  followed  his  death,  it  looks  as  if  all  that  need 
be  said  might  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words.  His  negative  work  lasted,, 
his  positive  work  vanished  away.  His  constitutions  [perished  with  him,, 
his  Puritanism  descended  from  the  proud  position  to  which  he  had  raised 
it,  his  peace  with  the  Dutch  Republic  was  followed  by  two  wars  with  the 
United  Provinces,  his  alliance  with  the  French  monarchy  only  led  to  a 
succession  of  wars  with  France  lasting  into  the  nineteenth  century.  All 
that  lasted  was  the  support  given  by  him  to  maritime  enterjirise,  and  in 
that  he  followed  the  tradition  of  the  governments  preceding  him"  Cpp. 
112,  113;. 

So  it  was.  But  how  would  it  have  l>een  had  Cromwell  left  an  able 
son,  or  had  the  army  chiefs  seen  and  followed  their  own  interest  instead 
of  cutting  their  own  throats?  Mazarin  apparently  looked  upon  the  Pro- 
tectorate as  established  and  Monk  seems  to  have  thought  that  ki'.hard,  if 
he  would  follow  good  advire,  might  hold  his  own.  Booth's  koyali.st 
rising  waa  put  down  with  the  greatest  ease.     The  counter-revolution  after 
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all  was  not  against  the  Protectorate,  but  against  the  military  anarchy 
which  followed  its  overthrow. 

Mr.  Gardiner's  definition  of  negation  is  surely  somewhat  wide.  It 
includes  victories  as  negations  of  victory  on  the  other  side.      Our   infor- 

i  mation  about  this  period,  especially  as  regards  the  Protectorate,  is  meagre 

'  and  uncertain,  even  when  gathered  and  sifted  by  the  admirable  industry 

'  of  Mr.  Gardiner.      Yet  can  we  doubt  that  Cromwell  was  the   great  force 

and  the  ruling  spirit  ?  The  resultant  of  the  political  forces  which  had 
been  brought  into  play  on  both  sides  was  the  Revolution  of  1688.     Did 

I  not  Cromwell  go  for  .something  more  than  a  power  of  negation  in  that 

settlement  ?     We  should  have  been  glad  to  know  William's  opinion  of 

I  the  Protector. 

"  It  is  beginning,"  says  Mr.  Gardiner,  "  to  be  realized  that  many  if 
not  all  the  experiments  of  the   Commonwealth  were  premature  anticipa- 

(  tions  of  the  legislation  of  the  nineteenth  century."     This  is  the  point. 

I  The  sun  of  a  government  for  the  whole  peoi>le  broke  for  a  moment  out  of 

the  lingering  cloud.s  of  medieval  privilege.  The  clouds  soon  gathered 
round  it  again,  and  the  reign  of  privilege  returned  with  its  court,  its  aristoc- 
racy, its  Anglican  hierarchy,  its  Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  its  Eldonian 

I  Chancery,  its  life-long  imprisonment  for  debt,  its  press-gang,  its  corn-laws, 

its  hundred  and  sixty  cajjital  puni.shments  for  the  crimes  of  the  poor.  Vet 
the  sun  had  shone.  Mr.  Gardiner  calls  Cromwell  the  typical  English- 
man. He  was  rather  the  typical  New  Englishman,  somewhat  out  of 
place  in  Old  England  and  decidedly  before  his  time.  His  .statue,  which 
Westminster  refuses,  ought  to  stand  at  Wa.shing^ton  or  Bo.ston  if  the  Irish 
would  let  it.     His  place  is  in  general,  as  much  as  in  English,  history. 

The  constitution  embodied  in  the  Instrument  of  Government  never 
got  a  fair  trial,  because  the  men  who  had  been  elected  under  the  Protec- 
tor's writ  refused  to  acknowledge  the  legality  of  his  power  and  drove 
him  to  an  arbitrary  rule  for  which,  Mr.  Gardiner  allows,  he  had  no 
predilection,  and  from  which  he  wa.s  always  stniggling  to  get  back  to 
constitutional  government.  They  had  been  fighting  for  political  republi- 
canism ;  he  for  religious  Puritanism,  not  for  political  revolution.  The 
Instrument  of  Government  cannot  tje  di.scussed  here,  otherwise  we  might 
have  something  to  say  for  it  against  the  system  of  cabinet  government 
which  Mr.  Gardiner,  as  we  gather  from  some  exjiressions  in  his  great 
work,  regards  as  the  grand  solution,  but  which  after  temporary  success 
due  to  special  circumstances  in  England  is  now  generally  in  a  state  of 
apparent  dilapidation. 

Dependence  on  the  army  was  Cromwell's  weakness,  as  Mr.  Gardiner 
has  very  forcibly  shown.  Military  rule  was  hateful  in  itself  to  a  nation 
unaccu.stomed  to  standing  armies,  and  was  financially  ruinous.  The  ne- 
cessity would  have  diminished  in  proportion  as  the  government  took  root, 
and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  burden  of  military  and  naval  expendi- 
ture was  practically  greater  than  it  was  in  the  time  of  William  or  Anne. 
Nor  was  there  anything  in  the  nature  of  things  to  prevent  the  debt  l^eing 
funded  under  Cromwell  as  it  was  afterwards  under  William.      That  ths 
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discipline  of  the  annr  was  excellent  ad\-erse  witnesses  attest,  and  if  there 
was  government  br  the  sword,  there  was  no  sabre  sway. 

^Ir.  Gardiner  no  doubt  touches  the  weak  point  of  the  Protectorate  in 
his  criticism  of  its  foreign  policy.  Did  Cromwell,  like  Napoleon,  seek, 
through  military  glory  abroad,  to  secure  political  peace  at  home  ?  if  he 
did,  he  deserves  a  measure  of  the  same  condemnation.  But  war  was  mote 
normal  in  those  days  than  it  is  in  ours.  Spain  was  still  the  .\|>ollyon, 
and  by  her  exclusion  of  all  nations  from  South  American  lands  and  seas 
afforded  a  standing  cause  of  war.  Still  more  manifestly  was  a  standing 
cause  of  war  afforded  by  the  pirate  states  of  Barbary.  Of  the  pitch  of 
power  and  glory  to  which  Cromwell  raised  the  country  on  the  morrow  of 
a  ci%il  war,  or  of  the  impression  which  he  personally  made  on  Europe, 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  He  did  not,  in  Mr.  Gardiner's  judgment,  suc- 
ceed in  making  his  army  popular.  Vet  Pep\'s  tells  us  that  amiilst  the 
disgraces  of  the  Restoration  the  people  thought  of  Cromwell.  Blake  and 
the  fleet  may  have  been  more  popular  than  the  army.  About  all  this  we 
shall  hope  to  leam  more  from  the  coming  volume  of  Mr.  Gardiner's  great 
work. 

"Cromwell,"  sa)-s  Mr.  Gardiner,  "was  a  soldier  before  he  was  a 
statesman."  But,  unlike  Napoleon,  he  was  a  politician  and  an  associate 
of  the  greatest  politicians  before  he  was  a  soldier.  Religion  was  his  lead- 
ing object,  as  Mr.  Gardiner  rightly  holds.  The  assumption  of  Protestant 
leadership  in  Europe,  however,  Mr.  Gardiner  pronounces  out  of  date, 
the  treaty  of  Westphalia  having  settled  the  religious  question  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  religion  was  a  local  affair.  Cujus  est  rfgio,  ejus  est  religt\>. 
Yet  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  did  not  prevent  the  Duke  of  Savoy  from 
slaughtering  the  Vaudois,  the  French  government  from  hantssing  the  Hu- 
guenots, or  Spain  from  burning  all  the  heretics  on  whom  she  could  lay 
her  hands.  It  did  not  prevent,  after  this  time,  Louis  XIV.  from  revok- 
ing the  Edict  of  Nantes,  from  conspiring  with  the  Stuarts  to  crush 
Protestantism  in  England,  or  from  assailing  Holland  as  a  Protestant 
power. 

For  what  followed,  the  Restoration,  not  Cromwell,  was  responsible. 
Neither  he  nor  any  heir  of  his  policy  would  have  sold  England  to  France 
and  thus  helped  Louis  XIV.  to  ascendancy  in  Europe. 

No  one  can  suppose  that  it  was  in  Cromwell's  power  to  establish  re- 
ligious liberty  and  equality.  His  policy  of  comprehension  went  as  far  a.s 
was  practicable  at  the  time.  Mr.  Gardiner  seems  to  think  that  the  meas- 
ure of  toleration  extended  to  Anglicanism  was  too  scanty.  Rut  Evelyn 
does  not  seem  to  have  had  much  ground  for  complaint.  At  a  time  of 
Royalist  conspiracy  the  screw  was  tightened.  Anglicanism  wa.s  not  only, 
perhaps  not  even  principally,  a  church  ;  it  was,  like  Roman  ('atholi<;ism, 
a  political  organization  and  the  deadly  foe  of  the  Conunonwealth  and 
Protector.  To  liberal  Episcopalianism  Cromwell  showed  in  the  ( asc  of 
Ussher  that  he  was  no  enemy.  Milton  is  a  pretty  good  witness  to  ("rom- 
well's  regard  for  lil)erty  of  o])inion. 

It  is  not  very  clear  on  what  ground  Mr.  CJardincr  condemns  Crom- 
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well's  policy  with  respect  to  Scotland.  He  seems  to  think  that  Cromwell 
was  ignorant  of  that  country.  Yet  Cromwell's  eyes  must  have  been  con- 
stantly turned  that  way  by  the  relations  of  his  party  with  the  Scotch. 
He  had  fought  beside  a  Scotch  army,  he  visited  Scotland  after  Preston, 
and  learned  all  that  Argyle  could  tell  him.  He  seems  to  have  been  per- 
fectly well  disposed,  not  of  course  to  the  Royalist  party  in  Scotland,  but 
to  all  the  Scotch  of  whom  friends  could  be  made.  Why  were  Dunbar 
and  Worcester  so  inexpiable?  Scotland  brought  them  on  herself;  Dun- 
bar by  proclaiming  Charles  II.  king  not  only  of  Scotland,  but  of  the  Eng- 
lish Commonweahhi  Worcester  by  invading  England.  Having  concjuered 
Scotland,  what  did  Cromwell  and  the  Council  of  State  do  with  her  ?  Did 
they  treat  her  a.s  a  coni|uered  country  ?  They  gra.sped  the  opportunity 
of  effecting  that  incorporating  imion  which  all  great  statesmen,  including 
Bacon  and  Wilh'am  III.,  have  earnestly  desired,  which  it  is  to  the  glory 
of  the  ministers  of  Anne  to  have  finally  brovight  about,  and  over  which 
every  one  now  rejoices,  with  the  possible  exception  of  a  few  fanciful  per- 
sons who  by  flattering  sejiaration  on  antiquarian  grounds  show  that  the 
study  of  history  does  not  alway.s  niake  a  statesman.  Nor  does  it  seem 
that  in  the  manner  of  making  the  Union  any  needless  want  of  respect  to 
Scotch  sensibility  was  shown.  Incorporating  union  necessarily  put  an 
end  to  the  .separate  nationality  of  both  parties.  Mr.  Gardiner's  research 
has  enabled  us  to  form  a  better  opinion  of  the  provisional  government 
which  CromweU  extended  to  Scotland  by  the  hand  of  Monk.  It  seems 
to  have  been  very  good.  The  heritable  jurisdictions  were  swept  away; 
equal  law  and  upright  tribunals,  to  the  great  disg\ist  of  the  privileged  and 
of  jobbers,  were  introduced  ;  order  and  civilization  began  to  be  extended 
to  the  Highlands,  which  had  been  fastnesses  of  barbari.sra  and  robbery; 
conscience  was  partly  relieved  from  the  yoke  of  intolerant  Presbyterian - 
ism  ;  and  witch-burning  ceased.  Scotch  religion  was  immolcsted,  though 
the  General  Assembly  with  its  political  tendencies  could  not  safely  lie  al- 
lowed to  meet.  Free  trade  with  England  brought  wealth.  Burnet,  a 
Scotchman,  testifies  that  tho.se  years  were  reckoned  by  the  Scotch  a  time 
of  great  prosperity.  For  all  but  the  aristocracy  and  extreme  theocrats 
they  must  have  been  about  the  best  years  that  Scotland  had  known. 
Upon  the  fall  of  the  Protectorate,  Scotland  lx:came  again  a  satrapy  gov- 
erned, under  the  la.st  Stuarts,  by  jobbery,  thumb-screws,  and  dragon- 
nades,  while  she  was  thrown  back  into  poverty  by  loss  of  free  trade  with 
England. 

In  Ireland  there  had  been  a  long,  most  hideous  and  most  heart-rend- 
ing struggle  for  the  land  between  two  races,  of  which  the  weaker  in  num- 
bers was  the  stronger  in  everything  else,  and  had  prevailed.  Cromwell 
could  no  more  have  given  back  the  land  to  the  Celt  than  a  British  com- 
mander could  now  give  back  New  Zealand  to  the  Maori.  Concession 
was  made  doubly  impossible  by  the  memory  of  the  massacre.  Cromwell 
gave  Ireland  peace,  law,  and  an  advance  in  material  jirosperity  which 
Clerendon  describes  in  glowing  terms,  and  which  lasted  in  some  measure 
through  the  Restoration  till  James  II.    set  the  hell-fire  blazing  again. 
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He  gave  her  a  good  governor  in  his  son  Henrj-.  He  gave  her  the  union, 
which  brought  both  her  races  under  imperial  control,  and  opened  to  her 
that  free  trade  with  England  for  which,  when  it  was  withdrawn,  she  long 
pined.  He  gave  the  Catholics  freedom  of  conscience,  though  not  lil>erty 
of  celebrating  the  mass.  Both  Mr.  Gardiner  and  Mr.  Lecky  seem  to 
find  fault  with  him  for  want  of  true  statesmanship  in  not  having  devel- 
oped Celtic  nationality  on  its  traditional  lines.  But  no  Celtic  nationality 
had  ever  existed,  nor  were  there  any  traditional  lines  on  which  develop- 
ment would  have  been  possible.  The  Celtic  race  was  the  debris  of  broken 
clans.  It  had  never  been  politically  united  or  shown  any  tendency  to 
found  a  commonwealth.  Its  intertribal  wars  had  gone  on  even  when 
England  was  waging  war  upon  the  whole  of  it.  May  not  the  Celt's 
best  chance  have  been  political  and  industrial  subordination  under  the 
protection  of  imperial  power  from  which  he  would  have  risen  in  time  to 
•  the  level  of  the  dominant  race? 

It  is  Mr.  Gardiner's  general  tendency  to  pare  down.  This  is  better 
than  exaggeration,  but  may  possibly  in  its  turn  be  carried  too  far.  Mr. 
Gardiner  has  so  jjared  down  the  differences  of  parties  at  the  oi)ening  of 
the  Revolution  that  there  scarcely  seems  enough  left  to  fight  about.  He 
pares  down  Cromwell,  and  the  Cromwell  of  Carlyle  will  no  doubt  bear 
considerable  pruning ;  yet  if  there  had  not  been  a  very  great  man,  there 
would  not  have  been  the  Cromwell  of  Carlyle. 

GoLDwiN  Smith. 

La  Torture  aux  Pays-Bas  Autriclucns  pendant  le  XVIII'  Si'ecle. 
Etude  Historique  par  Eugene  Hubert,  Professeur  a  1'  Univcr- 
site  de  Liege.  (Bruxelles :  J.  Lebegue  et  Cie.  1897.  Pp. 
176.) 

In  the  humanitarian  movement  of  the  present  century,  which  has 
interposed  such  obstacles  to  the  prompt  punishment  of  crime,  and  has 
frequently  evoked  such  diseased  sentimentalism  in  favor  of  criminals,  it 
is  difficult  for  us  to  realize  the  arbitrary  methods  in  vogue  up  to  compara- 
tively recent  times.  If  there  are  any,  however,  whose  impatience  of  the 
dilatory  proceedings  of  the  criminal  law  and  the  frecjuent  escape  of  the 
guilty  lead  them  to  look  back  with  regret  on  the  sterner  processes  of 
former  centuries,  a  perusal  of  Professor  Hubert's  work  will  disabuse  them. 
It  is  the  result  of  a  laborious  search  among  the  records,  local  and  general, 
of  Belgium,  and  is  a  contribution  of  scientific  value  to  the  history  of 
criminal  jurisprudence.  It  shows  that  no  matter  what  safeguards  and 
limitations  were  theoretically  prescribed  for  the  administration  of  torture 
they  were  rendered  necessarily  nugatory  by  the  discretion  allowed  to  the 
judge  in  the  inquisitorial  process  which  had  become  universal  in  the 
criminal  courts  of  the  Continent. 

Thus  in  theory  torture  could  be  administered  but  once,  but  the  de- 
vice was  invented  of  "  continuing  "  it  in  place  of  repeating  it.  IJcsides, 
confession  under  torture  was  valueless  unless  subsequently  confirmed  out- 
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side  of  the  torture-chamber,  but,  if  the  victim  then  revoked  it  as  having 
been  extorted  by  his  agony,  he  was  forthwith  tortured  again.  According 
to  the  books,  this  could  only  be  repeated  thrice,  but  judges  zealous  for 
conviction  were  accustomed  to  carry  it  on  indefinitely.  Theoretically, 
an  hour  was  the  prescribed  limit  of  duration,  but  when,  in  1768,  Prince 
Kaunitz  called  the  attention  of  Count  Cobenzl  to  the  excessive  abuse  of 
torture,  saying  that  he  had  heard  of  it  being  applied  continuously  for 
forty  and  forty -three  hours,  Cobenzl  carelessly  replied  that  he  had  seen 
it  used  for  nearly  a  hundred.  It  was  a  universal  nile  that  its  severity 
should  not  endanger  life  or  limb,  but  a  man  who  was  hung  in  the  strap- 
pado for  six  or  eight  hours  at  a  time  was  at  the  least  crippled  for  life. 
If  he  fainted  from  the  extremity  of  pain  he  was  resuscitated  and  the  tor- 
ture was  resumed.  In  Austria  there  were  cases  of  arms  torn  ofi",  of  legs 
cnished  and  of  persoas  so  permanently  disabled  that  the  government  was 
obliged  to  pension  them.  Ca.ses  were  not  rare  in  which  death  resulted." 
There  was  one  such  in  Bnissels,  in  1757,  after  a  man  had  been  tortured 
four  times,  one  of  which  was  for  twenty-four  hours.  In  1774,  at  Liege, 
two  jirisoners  died  simultaneously,  one  of  whom  had  endured  the  strap- 
pado for  six  hours  on  one  occasion  and  for  over  eight  hours  on  another, 
while  the  other  victim  had  been  exposed  to  the  iioot  for  twelve  hours. 
The  ferocity  with  which  the  earnest  .seekers  after  justice  disregarded  all 
limitations  is  exhibited  in  a  case  which  M.  Hubert  relates  at  length  from 
the  original  record.  In  1792,  at  Antwerp,  Philip  Mertens  was  accused 
of  a  doul>le  murder.  The  chief  evidence  against  him  was  that  he  had 
some  connection  with  a  band  of  robbers  in  Guelderland  ;  Imt  their  con- 
viction and  denunciation  of  him  as  an  accomplice  had  been  obtained  by 
excessive  torture  and  they  had  died  asserting  their  innocence  to  the  last. 
On  July  3,  1792,  the  unfortunate  man  was  tortured  for  over  four  hours, 
when  he  confessed.  As  he  subsequently  retracted  he  was  tortured  again 
on  July  5th,  when,  at  the  end  of  an  hour  and  a  half,  he  fainted  and  re- 
mained in.sensible  for  three  hours  and  a  half,  at  the  expiration  of  which 
the  torture  was  resumed  until  he  again  confessed  after  enduring  it  for  two 
hours  and  a  half.  The  next  day  he  retracted  and  on  August  9th  he  was 
again  tortured  for  nearly  fourteen  hours,  or  till  he  confessed,  followed 
the  next  day  by  a  retraction.  An  appeal  which  he  interjected  postponed 
further  proceedings  until  October  29th.  By  this  time  he  was  paralyzed 
and  reduced  to  pitiable  weakness  ;  his  power  of  endurance  was  diminished 
and  he  confes.sed  after  an  hour.  As  he  retracted  the  next  day,  he  was 
tortured  again  on  the  31st,  and  this  time  nineteen  minutes  suflFiced  to 
bring  a  confession,  which  was  retracted  as  before.  A  long  interval  was 
allowed  to  elapse,  until  July  25,  1793,  when  he  was  brought  forward 
again.  His  resolution  was  now  entirely  exhausted  and  he  confessed 
without  torture,  so  on  September  23d  his  persevering  judges  had  the 
satisfaction  of  breaking  him  on  the  wheel. 

The  Austrian  provinces  of  the  Low  Countries  clung  to  the  use  of  tor- 
ture with  remarkable  tenacity.  The  liberal  tendencies  of  Joseph  II. 
made  him  earnestly  desirous  of  abolishing  it,  but  the  i)olitical  situation 
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leodaed  arbitrary  action  injudicious,  and  the  consent  of  the  provinces 
was  deemed  indispensable.  In  1 765  the  Austrian  government  submitted 
tbe  qoestioa  to  the  councils  of  the  several  provinces,  when  with  virtual 
DnanimitT  tfaev  were  opposed  to  inno\-ation.  Again,  in  1771,  the  Privy 
Coondl  communicated  to  them  a  memoir  in  &vor  of  abolition  drawn  up 
by  Fierlant  and  asked  their  opinions  ;  it  required  ten  rears  to  get  replies 
from  them  alL  and  thoi^h  there  were  some  dissentient  voices,  they  still 
desired  its  maintenance.  It  had  been  abolished  in  Prussia,  .\ustria, 
Sweden  and  Russia,  without  the  disastrous  results  which  its  advocates  had 
predicted,  but  still  ;hey  r^arded  it  as  indispensable  for  the  protection  of 
society.  .\t  length,  in  17S4,  Joseph  II.  issued  a  secret  edict  forbidding 
all  courts  to  use  torture  without  obtaining  in  each  case  the  authorization 
of  tbe  government ;  the  councils  of  Xamur  and  Flanders  protested,  but 
were  reduced  to  silence,  and  the  Privy  Council  refused  all  applications 
inade  to  it,  saying  that  it  had  adopted  the  disuse  of  torture  as  a  principle. 
Then,  on  April  3,  1787,  appeared  the  imperiad  edict  for  the  reform  of 
justice  in  the  Low  Countries,  of  which  .\rticle  63  declared  the  abolition 
of  torture  in  all  courts.  The  end  was  not  yet,  however.  The  Estates  of 
Brabant  protested,  the  political  skies  were  rapidly  becoming  tempestuous, 
and  in  less  than  two  months,  on  May  4th,  the  edict  was  withdrawn.  Yet 
the  policy  of  the  government  was  so  fixed  that,  in  1789,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  troubles,  it  refiised  permission  to  torture  persons  im- 
plicated in  the  plots  against  itself.  Still,  when  the  attempted  revolution 
was  suppressed,  in  1790,  Leopold  II.  was  obliged  to  pledge  himself  to 
govern  according  to  the  privileges  in  force  under  Maria  Theresa  ;  thus 
the  edict  of  1787  remained  suppressed  and  the  use  of  torture  continued. 
The  French  invasion  of  1792  detached  the  Low  Countries  for  a  time 
fiom  .\ustria  and  introduced  the  French  laws,  in  which  all  torture  had 
been  disused  by  the  decree  of  October  11,  17  89,  but  the  battle  of  Neer- 
winden  (March  18,  1793)  restored  the  .Austrian  rule  and  with  it  the  use 
of  torture,  until  Jourdan's  victory  at  Fleunis,  in  1794,  gave  the  French 
undisputed  possession  and  torture  was  definitely  abolished. 

In  a  supplementary  note  }>l.  Hubert  discusses  with  M.  Prins  the 
causes  of  the  obstinate  resistance  to  improvement,  but  neither  of  them 
seems  to  me  to  recognize  the  obvious  one.  The  councils  of  the  provinces, 
largely  composed  of  lawyers,  necessarily  were  guided  by  the  opinions  of 
the  judges.  These  were  naturally  conservative  by  training  and  had  been 
bred  in  a  system  which  regarded  the  use  of  torture  as  an  indispensable 
method  handed  down  and  sanctioned  by  the  wisdom  of  ages.  It  ]>os- 
sessed  also  for  them  the  incalculable  advantage  of  a  ready  solvent  for  all 
doubts  and  all  othenvise  inscrutable  (luestions.  No  one  can  read  the 
records  of  criminal  trials  conducted  according  to  the  inquisitorial  process 
without  recognizing  the  heavy  responsibility  which  it  throws  upon  the 
judge  and  the  puzzling  enigmas  which  he  is  constantly  called  upon  to 
solve.  To  the  conscientious  and  the  indolent  alike,  the  rack  or  the 
strappado  afforded  a  ready  resource  for  the  resolution  of  all  siuh  diffi- 
culties, and  one  can  readily  understand  the  determined  opjiosition  of 
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judges  threatened  with  the  deprivation  of  this  and  alarmed  at  the  prospect 
of  being  thrown  back  on  the  exercise  of  their  unaided  judgment  and 
greater  or  less  acuteness  of  perception,  without  the  relief  which  the  jury 
system  gives  to  the  bench.  As  the  judges,  moreover,  were  required  to  be 
present  during  the  application  of  torture,  they  became  hardened  and  in- 
different to  human  suffering.  How  complete  was  this  indifference  is  evi- 
dent from  the  fact  (p.  20)  that  the  accounts  of  the  judicial  expenses 
show  that  the  j)rolonged  sessions  in  the  torture-chamber  were  relieved  of 
their  tedium  by  lianquets  in  which  the  wine  flowed  freely. 

M.  Hubert  tells  us  (p.  13)  that  he  lias  met  with  no  traces  in  modern 
times  of  the  torture  of  witnesses.  Strictly  speaking,  the  question  prealahte, 
which  he  fully  recognizes  (pp.  25-33),  wherein  the  convicted  criminal 
was  tortured  to  discover  his  accomplices,  was  the  torture  of  a  witness. 
In  the  Spanish  Inquisition  torture  in  caput  alieniim  was  a  recognized  re- 
source in  frequent  use  for  the  relief  of  a  doubting  tribunal. 

There  are  other  points  which  it  would  be  interesting  to  discuss  if 
space  permitted,  but  it  must  suffice  to  say  that  the  work  is  one  which  all 
students  of  judicial  institutions  can  consult  with  profit,  a.s  it  is  based  on 
conscientious  research  and  furnished  with  ample  documentary  su]iport. 

Henry  Charles  Lea. 

Lxi  France  d'apris  Us  Caliicrs  de  ijSg.    Par  Edme  Champion.  (Paris  : 
Armand  Colin  et  Cie.      1897.     Pp.  257.) 

For  the  student  of  the  French  Revolution,  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant books  of  the  year  is  undoubtedly  this  work  by  Champion.  Professor 
Aulard  refers  to  it  in  the  most  complimentary  manner  in  the  June  number 
of  La  HiTo/iifion  Fran(aise.  He  says,  to  quote  his  own  words  :  "II  nous 
est  bien  difficile  de  louer  ici  aiitant  que  nous  le  voudrions,  le  iivre  de  notre 
collegue,  coUaborateur  et  ami.  11  nous  suffira  de  I'avoir  signale  a  nos 
lecteurs  comme  I'une  des  tt'uvres  les  phis  reman juables  de  notre  litt<5ra- 
ture  historique  et  comme  un  instrument  de  travail  triis-neuf,  trte-solide  et 
tris- commode. ' ' 

For  a  long  time  Champion  has  been  a  careful  student  of  the  cahiers, 
and  this  work  is  the  development  of  chapters  that  appeared  in  earlier 
works.  The  numerous  articles  contributed  to  La  RHwlution  Frattfaise, 
several  chapters  in  his  excellent  book  entitled  Esprit  de  la  Rtvolution 
Fraii(aise  (Paris,  1S87),  his  contribution  to  X\vt  Histoire  GiniraU,  edited 
by  Lavisse  and  Rambaud  (Vol.  VIII.,  Chap.  I.,  La  France  en  Jy8^,  51 
pp. ),  all  laid  the  foundation  for  the  work  published  this  year.  It  is  clearly, 
then,  not  a  maiden  effort,  but  the  result  of  long  study  and  of  ripe  schol- 
arship. 

On  the  title-page  of  the  book  appears  the  following  quotation  from 
Mirabeau  :  "  II  n'est  personne  qui  n'avoue  que  la  Nation  a  6t6  preparee 
a  la  Revolution  par  le  sentiment  de  ses  Maux,  bien  plus  que  par  le  pro- 
gres  des  lumidres. "  This  sentence,  quoted  some  years  before  in  another 
work  {^Esprit  de  la  Rtvolution,  p.  59)  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  thesis 
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that  Champion  attempts  to  deiend  aad  de\Te]c*p.     TV  sacoess  of  his  ef- 
fort is  due  to  the  iiwrt  that  he  alio«^  the  .-ah:rrf  to  sjvak  for  thomseKts-. 

He  does  not  deceive  himself  as  to  the  value  of  the  »-ork  that  he  has 
produced.  He  declares  that  "  le  tahlea-.:  de  la  Frant^  en  17S0  nc  jxMirra 
fttre  trace  d'tme  fe^on  complete,  def.nitive.  q:ie  lorsi^tje  nous  seions  en 
possession  de  tons  les  cahiers,  loisque  le  texte  en  aura  ete  pnblie  sans  les 
£uites  de  toute  nature  qui  defigutent  ceax  qui  sont  dans  les  .4rvi:r'rs  /".»»•- 
lemeniairrs,''''  that  all  work  undertaken  in  ad\-ance  mist  necessarily  be 
"tres-imparfait."'  must  be  ••recommence  un  jour,  corrige.  ivmplace  j\»r 
une  image  plus  fidele."  HTiat  he  offers,  then,  is  only  a  sketch,  contain- 
ing certain  essential  traits.  Quoting  Malouet.  he  calls  the  i\ih)ns  "le 
d6p6t  public  et  irrecusable  de  toutes  les  opinions  et  des  vtvux  de  la 
France  entiere,"  and  adds  "si  Tocqueville  et  Taine  les  avaient  etuditS 
comme  il  faut,  ils  auraient  mieux  compris  la  chute  de  I'ancien  rxSgime." 

Two  pages  of  biblic^raphy,  dealing  with  the  iahifrs  published  up  to 
the  present  time,  and  t»o  short  chapters  on  "  Zi»  <imrtv,t/i<m  </fi  /V.»/.f- 
Generaux"  and  "La  redaction  Jes  Cahifrs''''  ser\'e  as  an  introduction  to 
the  work.  The  remaining  fourteen  chapters,  forming  the  Ixxly  of  the 
book,  deal  with  the  following  topics :  III.  La  Constitution;  IV.  Ixs  ^>b- 
stacles  a  1' Unitd  nationale  ;  V.  Les  Provinces  ;  VI,  I-a  RomitjJ ;  VII. 
Les  trois  Ordres ;  VIII.  I .es  Finances ;  IX.  la  Justice  ;  X,  Les  Cam- 
pagnes  et  les  Droits  fiiodaux;  XI.  L' Industrie  et  le  Commerce ;  XII. 
L'Armeeet  la  Marine ;  XIII.  La  Religion  et  I'Eglise  ;  XIV.  L' Instruc- 
tion publique ;  XV.  La  Douceur  de  vivre  sous  Ix)uis  XVI.;  XVI. 
L' Esprit  des  Hommes  de  '89. 

In  every  chapter  the  writer  demonstrates  that  a  large  i>art  of  the  stCK-k 
generalizations  concerning  the  France  of  1789  rests  upon  insufficient 
evidence. 

He  gives  enough  space  to  the  question  of  the  convoiation  of  the  Rs- 
tates  to  show  the  peculiar  interest  of  the  subject  and  the  unsatisfactory 
manner  in  which  it  has  been  treated.  In  his  chapter  on  the  editing  of 
the  cahiers,  he  denies  that  great  importance  should  Ik'  attached  to  the  use 
of  models.  It  would  be  impossible  to  note  here  the  manner  in  which  all 
of  the  controverted  questions  are  dealt  with  by  Champion,  bvit  undoubt- 
edly the  most  important  parts  of  the  book  are  his  treatment  of  the  attitude 
of  the  French  toward  monarchy  and  toward  religion,  the  unexpected  har- 
mony that  existed  among  the  orders  in  the  struggle  against  absolutism, 
and  the  absence  of  any  serious  revolutionary  plan  previous  to  the  a.ssenibly 
of  the  Estates. 

Each  assertion  is  supported  by  frequent  citations  from  the  cahiers  and 
by  abundant  footnotes.  The  doubt  sometimes  arises  as  to  the  value  of 
certain  broad  generalizations  based  upon  a  limited  number  o(  cahiers,  but 
the  writer  did  not  regard  his  work  as  final,  and  in  a  certain  sense  disariuH 
criticism.  He  certainly  has  blazed  the  way  for  all  students  of  the  Revo- 
lution who  in  the  future  will  attempt,  through  a  study  of  the  cahiers,  to 
show  us  what  the  France  of  1789  was  like  and  what  changes  were  de- 
manded at  the  time  by  its  people.  X,         •..  T. 

'       '     '^  Fred  Morrow  I- lino. 
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Napolconc  I.  e  I' Inghilterra  ;  Saggio  sulle  Origini  del  Blocco  Conti- 
ncntale  e  sullc  sue  Conseguenze  Economiche.  By  Alberto 
LuMBROSo.     (Rome:  Modes  e  Mendel.      1897.     Pp.  xvi,  514.) 

This  handsome  volume  is  creditable  both  as  a  product  of  Italian 
scholarship  and  of  the  bookmaker's  art  in  Italy.  It  is  a  pity  that  where 
paper  and  print  combine  with  an  excellent  style  to  make  a  readable  book, 
the  proof  of  the  abundant  English  quotations  should  in  so  many  places 
have  been  but  indifferently  corrected.  Otherwise  the  contents  are  as  sat- 
isfactory as  their  garb.  As  the  title  indicates,  the  book  is  an  essay,  but 
it  is  an  essay  in  investigation  rather  than  in  the  discussion  of  facts  and  the 
expression  of  well-matured  convictions.  In  truth,  it  would  be  difficult, 
after  a  rapid  and  superficial  perusal,  to  say  that  the  author  has  reached 
any  definite  positive  conclusion  but  one,  to  wit,  that  the  Continental 
System  furnished  the  fuel  for  the  European  conflagration  in  which  the 
Napoleonic  power  was  destroyed.  After  marshalling  the  authorities  in 
impres.sive  array  he  reviews  them  with  singular  impartiality  and  concludes 
that  while,  on  the  one  hand,  many  writers  consider  the  Continental  Sys- 
tem as  pregnant  with  important  economic  results,  some  contending  that 
the  effects  were  prejudicial  to  France,  others  that  they  were  beneficent ;  on 
the  other  hand,  quite  as  many  and  as  important  historians  take  a  position 
diametrically  opposed  and  declare  that  the  system  had  no  considerable 
economic  consequences  one  way  or  the  other.  Adhuc  sub  judice  lis  est  is 
his  closing  phrase.  In  other  words,  the  volume  belongs  primarily  to  the 
class  of  "  ni<^moires  poursenir  "  and  ought  as  such  to  have  high  value  for 
the  judicial  historian;  it  strives  to  exemplify  neither  the  "ad  narran- 
dum  "  nor  the  "ad  probandum  "  theory  of  writing  history.  Yet  it 
would  be  unjust  to  leave  the  impression  that  Lumbroso  is  merely  an  inde- 
fatigable antiquarian  and  chronicler,  as  his  works  so  far  published  would 
seem  to  indicate :  in  particular  his  very  extended  and  thorough  Biblio- 
grafia  ragionata  per  seri'ire  alia  Storia  dell'  Epoca  Napoleonica,  of  which 
five  parts  have  already  been  published,  and  his  equally  valuable  Miscel- 
lanea Napoleonica,  of  which  the  third  series  has  just  been  issued.  Even 
in  these  certain  high  qualities  are  apjjarent.  He  chooses  and  edits  with 
judgment ;  he  is  fearless  and  impartial  in  publishing  facts  whatever  bear- 
ing they  may  have  on  national  pride  and  accepted  national  tradition  ;  his 
short,  conci.se  estimates  of  the  authorities  are  marked  by  insight  and  crit- 
ical acumen.  The  great  contributions  to  the  history  of  the  Napoleonic 
epoch  which  are  still  to  be  made  will  almost  certainly  be  drawn  from  re- 
search in  public  and  private  collections  outside  of  France,  and  probably 
in  those  which  exist  in  lands  over  which  French  influence  and  ])ower  were 
once  exercised.  No  one  can  do  higher  service  in  this  direction  than  an 
intelligent  Italian  with  a  catholic  spirit  and  a  well-trained  mind.  It  is 
to  be  hopted,  therefore,  that  Lumbroso  will  persevere  in  the  path  he  has 
marked  out  for  himself. 

But  beyond  all  this  the  careful  reader  of  the  volume  under  considera- 
tion will  discern  between  the  lines  no  little  capacity  for  weighing  evi- 
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dence  and  will  discover  opinions  iax  more  important  than  the  few  which 
are  expressed  in  plain  language,  finally  laying  down  the  book  with  the 
feeling  that  he  has  been  led  up  by  the  arrangement  of  the  &cts  to  certain 
conclusions  which  the  author  considers  so  clear  as  to  rei|uire  no  flat  state- 
ment. This  is  in  our  opinion  somewhat  of  a  blemish,  even  in  a  collec- 
tion of  documents  and  excerpts.  The  material  should  either  be  arranged 
chronologically  or  else  the  juxtaposition  should  be  justified.  Every 
writer  knows  how  difficult  it  is  to  express  himself  without  stint  of  lan- 
guage and  how  often  his  words  convey  to  others  a  meaning  quite  different 
from  that  which  he  intended  to  express.  Life  is  short  and  art  is  long ; 
the  reader  of  historical  works,  even  the  expert,  has  his  rights  and  one  of 
them  is  a  right  to  the  plain  statement  of  the  writer's  convictions,  wher- 
ever a  conviction  is  felt  and  indicated. 

The  author's  method  is  good.  Desiring  to  study  the  conflict  between 
Napoleon  and  England  from  the  economic  point  of  view,  he  laj-s  down 
the  various  definitions  of  blockade  in  such  a  way  as  to  indicate  that  here- 
after no  civilized  nation  can  ever  declare  any  port  blockaded  except  when 
it  has  the  means  and  the  intention  to  use  a  sufficient  armed  sea-power. 
By  inference  he  utterly  rejects  the  possibility  of  the  pacific  blockade,  the 
paper  blockade  or  blockade  by  cruising.  The  next  chapter  is  designed 
to  show  the  state  of  European  politics  during  the  ten  years  of  armed 
peace  from  1783  to  1793,  a  successful  study  of  the  latent  germs  of  dis- 
cord. The  nations  were  so  arrayed  at  the  close  of  this  period  that  the 
minor  questions  of  the  hour  were  all  included  in  the  comprehensive,  vital 
decision  between  the  claims  to  supremacy  of  Great  Britain  and  of  France. 
Either  the  latter  most  resign  her  conquests  and  be  content  with  her  royal 
frontiers  or  British  power  must  be  annihilated.  This  position  is  estab- 
lished by  considering  the  evolution  and  spread  of  the  new  ideas  of  politi- 
cal economy.  The  author  believes  that  Turgot's  Reflections  directly  in- 
fluenced Adam  Smith  and  that  but  for  the  industrial  revolution  in  Great 
Britain  the  latter,  who  was  obscure  and  uninfluential,  would  never  have 
had  a  hearing.  He  asserts  that  it  was  the  reflex  action  of  English  opinion 
as  determined  by  English  conditions  which  transformed  the  attitude  of 
Continental  Europe  in  regard  to  political  economy.  British  enterprise 
aimed  at  nothing  less  than  commercial  supremacy.  To  this  portentous 
feet  was  due  the  French  prohibitive  tariff  of  to  Bnimaire,  An  V.  How 
fer  such  a  mea.sure  was  from  shocking  the  most  enlightened  opinion  of  the 
Continent  is  shown  by  an  analysis  of  Fichte's  Utopia,  Der  Geschlossene 
Handehstaat,  a  treatise  which  aims  to  show  how  antitjuated  is  the  notion 
that  men  may  freely  buy  and  sell  wherever  they  choose  in  the  known 
world.  If  European  Christendom  be  a  whole,  then  and  then  only  the 
globe  is  but  a  single  great  commercial  state,  otherwise  colonics  and  facto- 
ries elsewhere  are  each  and  all  included  in  the  various  nationalities  to 
which  they  belong.  Such  l>eing  the  theory  of  Continental  thinkers  the 
statesmen  would  certainly  reduce  it  to  practice  in  the  interests  of  their 
various  states.  Great  Britain  must  forestall  them.  The  French  tariff 
was  a  sample  of  what  might  be  expected.      Hence  in  logical  seiiucnce 
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the  Orders  in  Council,  the  paper  blockade  of  the  shores  opposite  or  near 
the  shores  of  Britain  and  as  a  counter-stroke  the  Berlin  and  Milan  De- 
crees of  Napoleon.  It  is  an  interesting  coincidence  that  the  ideas  of 
Napoleon,  the  practical  politician,  and  Fichte,  the  theoretical  specula- 
tor, which  appear  to  have  had  a  parallel  genesis  and  evolution,  should 
have  found  expression  almost  simultaneously  ;  the  methods  of  publi- 
cation stand,  to  be  sure,  in  picturesque  contrast. 

The  non-intercourse  acts  of  the  United  States  are  a  portion  of  the 
same  movement,  and  the  author  shows  how  Great  Britain,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  her  being  shut  out  from  the  markets  of  Europe  and  North 
America,  used  her  sea-power  to  seize  the  commerce  of  South  America, 
Spain  and  the  Indies,  and  how  in  fact  she  laid  the  foundation  of  her  pres- 
ent greatne-ss  by  the  compulsory  disregard  of  her  former  markets  and  the 
subsequent  sei2ure  of  those  which  have  proved  vastly  more  important 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  known  world.  The  fluctuations  of  prosperity 
in  the  British  Islands  are  traced  with  skill  and  attributed  quite  as  much  to 
the  state  of  harvests,  the  existence  of  war  on  the  Continent  and  various 
other  causes  as  to  the  operations  of  the  Continental  System.  An  inter- 
esting account  of  the  workings  of  "  licenses  "  is  also  given.  As  to  the 
effect  of  the  Continental  System  on  France  herself  the  author  heaps  up 
facts  and  opinions,  but  he  seems  unable  to  reach  a  conclusion. 

In  considering  a  special  study  like  this  we  are  bound  to  note  the 
danger  lest  author  or  reader  should  conclude  that  the  casus  belli  of  the 
epoch  was  purely  economic.  It  is  well  to  be  reminded  that  economic 
influences  played  an  important  role,  but  for  all  that  the  comprehensive 
reason  for  the  awful  cataclysms  which  followed  the  ■  French  Revolution 
and  the  still  later  upheavals  of  the  Napoleonic  period  was  political  in  a 
narrow  sense.  The  absolutist,  dyna.stic  concept  of  the  state,  so  long 
considered  as  the  only  possible  one,  was  endangered  by  the  movement  of 
liberal  ideas.  Throughout  the  armed  peace  the  safety  of  their  thrones 
and  the  jjreservation  of  their  dynastic  prestige  were  far  more  important 
considerations  to  George  HI.,  to  Frederic  William,  to  Francis  and  the 
whole  race  of  hereditary  monarchs  than  disinterested  consideration  for 
the  welfare  of  their  respective  peoples.  To  this  day  we  cannot  be  ab- 
solutely sure  in  any  single  instance  as  to  the  immediate,  concrete,  tangi- 
ble cause  of  the  difTcrent  wars  between  1793  and  1815.  It  is  possible 
but  not  likely  that  in  time  the  archives  of  other  nations  may  give  us 
these  causes  ;  it  is  the  conviction  of  many  who  have  ran-sacked  the  French 
archives  that  either  the  direct  statements  of  Napoleon's  motives  in  the 
various  instances  were  never  written  or  else  that  they  have  been  destroyed. 
The  fomner  alternative  is  probably  the  true  one.  Public  business  is  con- 
ducted with  at  least  as  much  personal  contact  and  shrewd  secretiveness 
as  are  private  affairs.  The  records  of  a  clever  merchant  mean  much  to 
him,  but  very  little  to  outsiders  or  successors.  It  is  not,  therefore,  pre- 
sumptuous to  decide  that  conclusions  ba.sed  on  the  pre.sent  state  of  knowl- 
edge have  some  validity  and  that  the  breaches  of  the  public  peace 
throughout  Napoleon's  time  were  due  immediately  quite  as  much  to  his 
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adversaries  as  to  himself.  It  was  simply  his  brilliant  forehandedness 
which  gave  him  the  appearance  of  being  the  aggressor.  The  wars  them- 
selves were  terrible  and  bloody,  the  waste  of  human  energy  was  appall- 
ing ;  but  dynastic  politics,  like  slavery  or  any  other  shameful  anachro- 
nism which  blocks  the  development  of  human  society,  perishes  only  in 
hideous  convulsions.  The  economic  question,  however  insistent  and 
broad,  was  not  the //7>/////«  mobile  of  the  Napoleonic  epoch. 

By  way  of  illuminating  his  subject,  I.umbroso  gives  in  the  second 
portion  of  his  book  a  series  of  monographs  on  French  finances,  on 
smuggling  and  contraland,  on  Napoleon's  self-justification,  and  on  the 
effects  of  the  system  in  Scandinavia,  Russia,  Holland,  Belgium,  Ger- 
many, Austria,  Spain,  Italy  and  America.  These  are  all  well  done  and 
for  the  specialist  they  were  worth  doing.  The  substance  of  the  whole 
matter  is  that  the  Orders  in  Council  and  the  Berlin  Decree  were  alike 
measures  of  desperation,  influencing  the  final  results  of  the  European 
struggle  little  or  not  at  all. 

This  e.vcellent  book  concludes  with  an  appendix  of  original  docu- 
ments which  occupy  a  hundred  pages  and  a  very  interesting  bibliography 
\  extending  over  about  forty  more.     The  volume  may  be  recommended  to 

\  the  student  with  little  or  no  reserve.     As  was  remarked  at  the  beginning, 

its  plan  gives  it  a  patchy  apjiearance,  and  the  author  would  be  styled  by 
the  general  reader  a  comjiiler  with  a  passion  for  incdita.      But  this  is  after 
[  all  only  appearance,  and  the  Saggio  is  a  true  historical  essay  as  well  as  an 

(  original  contribution  to  the  subject. 

I 

Histoire  Politique  del' Europe  Contanfyoraine  ;  Evolution  des  Partis 

et  des  Formes  politiques.       18 14-1896.     Par  Ch.  Seicnodos, 

I  Maitre  de  Conferences  a  la  Faculte  des  Lettres  de  I'Universite 

de  Paris.     (Paris  :  Annand  Colin  ct  Cie.      1 897.     Pp.  xii,  800.) 

[  "The  greatest  obstacle  in  the  way  of  him  who  would  write  the  history 

j  of  the  nineteenth  centur)-,"  says  Professor  Seignobos  in  his  preface,  "is 

i  the  immense  number  of  documents.     The  strict  historical  method  calls 

for  the  direct  study  of  sources.     But  the  life  of  a  man  would  not  suffice — 

I  do  not  say  to  study  and  criticise — but  to  read  the  official  documents  of 

'  even  a  single  European  country.      It  is,  therefore,  materially  impossible  to 

write  a  contemporaneous  history  of  Europe  in  conformity  with  the  prin- 

I  ciples  of  the  critical  method." 

Consequently,  in  order  to  avoid  this  difficulty,  Professor  Seignobos 
has  adopted  a  course  which,  though  logically  more  imperfect  than  the 
correct  method,  "is  more  practical  and  suffices  for  the  attainment  of  at 
I  least  a  part  of  historical  truth."     As  the  facts  of  contemporary  political 

f  history  are  exposed  in  monographs,  special  works  and  annuals,  all  written 

I  at  first  hand.  Professor  Seignobos  considers  that  abstracts  from,  and  an- 

alyses of,  the  documents  contained  in  these  works  are  reliable  enough  to 
dispense  one,  ordinarily,  from  the  necessity  of  going  to  the  original 
sources  of  information. 
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The  second  difficulty  encountered,  according  to  Professor  Seignobos, 
by  the  writer  on  contemporary  history  is  the  impossibility  of  citing  author- 
ities, which  is  again  due  to  excessive  abundance.  But  he  also  holds 
the  abandonment  of  this  custom  excusable.  "The  general  facts,"  he 
says,  "stand  out  so  clearly  from  a  periLsal  of  the  documents,  and  are  so 
surely  established,  that  it  is  necessary  only  to  indicate  the  works  in  which 
the  demonstration  is  made."  So  this  book  contains,  particularly  in  the 
first  part,  almost  no  foot-notes.  Their  place  is  taken  by  a  bibliography, 
largely  of  a  critical  nature,  at  the  end  of  each  chapter. 

In  this  matter  of  bibliographies,  Professor  Seignobos  has  again  had 
to  substitute  an  e.xpedient  for  the  usual  practice.  He  truly  remarks :  "A 
bibliography  of  contemporary  history  drawn  up  according  toenidite  rules 
would  fill  a  volume. "  So  he  has  limited  his  lists  to  what  is  indispen- 
sable, mentioning  only  general  bibliographical  volumes  and  histories 
which  refer  the  reader  to  works  going  into  details,  the  principal  docu- 
mentary collections  and  the  best  monographs  on  each  question.  While 
all  students  of  contemporarj'  Europe  may  not  always  agree  with  Professor 
Seignobos'  estimates,  and  may  question  the  right  of  admission  into  his 
lists  of  certain  books  and  the  omission,  intentional  or  otherwise,  of  cer- 
tain others,  yet,  on  the  whole,  no  good  ground  for  serious  complaint  can 
be  found. 

"  This  summary  method  of  reading  and  citation  has  obliged  me,"  the 
preface  further  says,  "  to  limit  my  exposition  to  the  general  facts  of  polit- 
ical life,  known  to  all  contemporaries  and  accepted  without  question. 
But  it  is  precisely  these  uncontested  facts  which  form  the  material  for 
political  history.  I  have  not,  therefore,  tried  to  establish  any  disputed 
fact  or  to  discover  any  unknown  one.  It  is  in  bringing  together  facts 
general  and  notorious,  but  which  have  been  left  scattered  about,  that  I 
think  I  have  reached  new  conclusions." 

In  order  to  keep  strictly  within  the  limit  thus  marked  out  for  him.self. 
Professor  Seignobos  has  almost  invariably  avoided  picturesque  descrip- 
tions of  events,  portraits  and  anecdotes,  all  of  which  generally  lie  with- 
out the  domain  of  unquestioned  historical  material.  Accordingly  this 
work,  which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  is  not  of  the  erudite  class,  is  also 
perceived,  from  what  has  just  been  said,  not  to  belong  to  the  narrative 
school.  "My  aim  ha.s  been  to  explain  the  essential  phenomena  of  the 
political  life  of  Europe  during  the  nineteenth  century,"  the  author  says, 
"  by  describing  the  organization  of  the  nations,  governments  and  parties, 
the  political  i[uestions  which  have  come  up  for  consideration  during  the 
century,  and  the  solution  given  to  them.  I  have  tried  to  ])resent  an  ex- 
plicative history."  If,  as  a  result,  this  work  is  sometimes  a  little  dry  and 
colorless,  and  often  summary  and  bald,  the  fault  is  not  so  much  the  au- 
thor's as  that  of  the  requirements  of  the  subject. 

Professor  Seignobos  furthermore  says  :  "  Not  being  able  to  present  a 
yjicture  of  the  whole  of  European  civilization,  I  have  purposely  confined 
my  attention  to  political  history.  I  have  left  at  one  side  all  the 
social  phenomena  which   have  no  direct  action  on  political  life, — art, 
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science,  literature,  religion,  customs.  I  have  tried  especially  to  explain 
the  fonnation,  composition,  tactics  and  platfonns  of  iiarties,  as  tjeing 
capital  £u:tois  in  the  shaping  of  institutions.  My  main  puq>osc  Ijcing  to 
explain  phenomena  by  showing  how  they  are  linked  together,  I  have  ad- 
mitted into  my  account  such  non-political  subjects  as  local  administra- 
tion, the  army,  the  church,  education,  the  press,  ix>litical  speculations 
and  economic  questions." 

After  ha\-ing  thus  decided  upon  the  choice  of  his  material,  there  still 
remained  the  difficulty  of  classing  it.  Should  it  be  presented  in  the 
logical  order,  which  would  consist  in  analyzing  the  ptolitical  organization 
of  all  European  states  and  then  studying  the  whole  question  simultane- 
ously in  all  these  states  ?  Or  should  the  preference  be  given  to  the  chro- 
nological order,  the  favorite  method  of  writers  on  contemponuy  history  ? 
Or,  lastly,  should  the  geographical  order  be  adopted  ?  Professior  Seign- 
obos has  pTcferred  to  employ  all  three  successively  and  has  thus  grouf^d 
his  material  under  three  consecutive  beads. 

Under  the  nm  head,  which  comprises  the  bulk  of  the  tol^jme,  is 
coofidcred  the  home  politics  of  the  various  European  nations.  Here  the 
geogn^jiiical  order  Is  foUowed.  Each  country-  is  etamiooi  separately 
and  in  rsn.  beginning  w:th  England,  the  mother  of  the  fAolitiod  system 
of  modern  E:7oi«.  followed  by  France  and  the  rest,  and  ending  with 
Rnssia  aad  J-^rkej.  which  ;:and  lowest  in  the  scale  of  poi:t:<'^  hit. 

Aside  irasn  Lis  natal  toz^^x.  Professor  Sei^iucibw  can  rtad  with  ease 
only  Germs::  sad  Ez^'.lih.  His  knowledge  of  luxazi  i»  uij&i  ixA  fA 
Sipazi^  •sTU  *-'r^'.f7.  Tt-js  :i  is  ssaiily  rhro^ga  Fj«y.h  and  Gcntaa 
boob  TTa:  ht  h^  ''jtez.  ailc  to  srair  liwjjem,  eaaerr.  ts/L  vrrjxm. 
EoTDpe.  whi'.r  zx^je^^.'.-s  TiraTr  'i^n  ut  -iVA  his  iarts  ae  Mirxxud  or  third 
bmd.  Tie  daaCYi"Age»  sciC  tr.tr.  dar.gert  '/.  tiit  j/rvjesiii*  zucxd  nwi 
he  pocned  y-  bert. 

Tbt  p*=sical  b-jsn-ji.  is  ar.ccier  seriyji  ".arar  :::  sll  h^swrica;  writ- 
ing ETid  evie-.-iZj  ;-  -.ie:  wi_:':L  j:^*  to  dv  -"l:!  f.'xrjt=i.;x.«JC7  «n«atii, 

tarja:.  :c  ■.-.rr*:-':  i.f:i-r>."  ?r'.'i«*-jr  ri^.ziyj-j-ji  tr_T  ■*}>.  ]f  »*:  tii* 
iaio  •±«t  &-..-:••.::;:  tit  2.-.-i  -J14.:  L;-  ^ttri-y:^  :"r*itr*;j'.!H  e.-*  Jyr  a  L'.'je»J, 
laic  de=it»u3:ii'.  szti.  'jv.v. •it^^L  r*-i--Vit.  ZiO  i«tr:  v_*  ik-.j:  -ji=.  l*  fvv:ud, 

cssZ  'CT  rtvasr  ia;;niK_. ;;is  .r  »— — ri*^-  -iV-ti'j*  .i  ■•i.i"^  :»  wy_jc  fzid 

aiwaj-y  IfC*;!.  stnrt  vi  z.-.-;  ii.  — j^r;..  ".u-.-:  i-iii  r^>t~  t. 

Tilt   -if.-'.ni-i  itta'.    -.-•sf.'ti  ii-..-..'.'":-:.i-  •_'.   Va*  ..'.■i-.-.v    ■x'j^.   »",■.;«. 
tOEKiitr  .tr-tTw  :•'.'."  ■-•!,.   :':«rji'.r-:ii"^   -..vr,:  ",:••.  •:.   i.  ~.^-rv.'  •....".'>%;".  i»v- 
der^K..  -tt-.aiTir.  14-  -.tit".:    --;ii:   :;".it  •t"  v:;r.  ■','■    ',>■'  *&•. :    •.•^•.'•.••t    •_  V"jr'  v, 
ir^ir  'Jir  iii-.r*  -.ita;-.-  •,:i^-  i*-jt-:i.    -. •^ii-a-r.*-       H.*"*   t>».-iVUi'  ■.:.-»:►  i..'.': 
'-ia[:ri»r;  :«••• -xn  ■.-.  ■.-.it  ■-.:'-•   •,''  -^^   •-i.-j;K-.'— .•.;!:•  -.'".    '.''  '/rt  ••.;i:>.-'.i.   -.v. 
cnj-iu.-  -.r  :ci.-.:  .1.    .  i-    :  }...:-:':tt  '.."•..;  ".'it  : -^.ir"..'  •.-••.•■..-•    -  ■:    •:••.    '.'■•. 
Urw  *r.ijz:'.i-:    •.•'  j-r^ -.  •■  -.'•.     ti-.-v  ■•.■•.-i.-.^    ;'  • -.r.:.v.  .  •  .-.i.    •.-.       •■-.  .:  .•.j.-w.': 
lifc  ral.-vv  iiii'.  '.lit  -.i-cr.      t".-.  — L  yi..:''.t:  -..lii.: '•.'.-•  *     -.-.    . ;    -'.    '•'.   -v. 
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sideration  of  the  Church  and  the  Catholic  parties  in  different  parts  of 
Eurojje,  and  a  third  which  has  to  do  with  the  international  revolutionary 
parties. 

A  republican  Frenchman  who  is,  besides,  a  free-thinker  by  philoso- 
phy and  a  Protestant  by  birth,  is  in  a  most  ticklish  position  when  he 
ventures  to  write  about  the  Vatican  and  its  relations  with  modern  Euro- 
pean |)olitital  life.  But  Professor  Seignobos  ])asses  through  the  ordeal 
with  admirable  courage.  He  does  not  even  hesitate  to  declare  that  Leo 
XIII.  is  not  one  whit  more  liberal  than  Pius  IX.,  but  accepts  all  the  doc- 
trines laid  down  in  the  famous  syllabus,  basing  his  assertion  on  citations 
from  the  former's  encyclics.  It  is  only  in  the  field  of  practical  politics 
that  the  present  pontiff  has  departed  from  the  line  of  conduct  of  his  im- 
mediate predecessor.  Instead  of  fighting  the  governments,  he  negotiates 
with  them  ;  instead  of  prolonging  a  conflict,  he  strives  to  stop  it.  But 
even  here,  in  so  far  as  his  relations  with  the  Italian  government  are  con- 
cerned, Leo  remains  as  obstinate  as  Piu.s. 

The  third  and  last  portion  of  this  work  is  occupied  with  the  foreign 
relations  of  European  nations  since  the  opening  of  the  present  century. 
The  chronological  order  is  here  observed.  ' '  The  object  kept  in  view  is 
not,"  we  are  told,  "  to  give  an- account  of  diplomatic  and  military  oper- 
ations .  .  .  but  to  point  out  what  were,  during  each  period,  the  capital 
characteristics  of  the  exterior  policies  of  the  principal  governments  and 
to  explain  the  transfonnations  of  the  relations  between  the  states,  and 
the  distribution  of  territory  and  influence." 

This  division  opens  with  an  examination  of  Europe  under  the  repres- 
sive system  of  Metternich.  Then  comes  a  chapter  on  the  influence  ex- 
erted by  Russia  and  England  during  the  period  extending  from  1830  to 
1854,  which  is  followed  by  another  chapter  on  the  preponderance  of 
France  and  the  wars  for  national  unification,  from  1854  to  1870,  the 
whole  concluding  with  a  chapter  on  the  jiolitical  evolution  of  Europe 
during  the  century,  which  serves  as  a  sort  of  risunU  of  the  volume  and 
of  the  whole  complex  subject. 

Theodore  Stanton. 

Tftc  Jesuit  Relations  ami  Allied  Documents.  Travels  and  explora- 
tions of  the  Jesuit  Missionaries  in  New  France,  1610— 1791. 
The  Original  French,  Latin,  and  Italian  Texts,  with  English 
Translations  and  Notes.  Edited  by  Rklukn  Gold  Thwaites, 
Secretary  of  the  State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin.  Vol. 
IV.  Acadja  and  Quebec,  1616-1629.  (Cleveland:  The  Bur- 
rows Brothers.      1897.      Pp.  272.) 

In  this  fourth  volume  is  continued  and  terminated  the  narrative  of 
Father  Biard  concerning  the  destruction  of  Saint -Sauveur  and  Port-Royal 
in  1613  and  what  became  of  the  French  colonists  of  those  two  settle- 
ments. Here  we  have  the  starling-point  of  the  long  series  of  conflicts 
relative  to  the  delimitation  of  territories  between  the  English  and  French 
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authorities,  a  question  which  may  be  said  to  embrace  the  whole  history 
of  Canada  until  1 760  or  e\-en  1 763.  The  kings  of  France  and  England 
made  grants  of  \-an'ous  tracts  along  the  coast,  each  one  trespassing  on  the 
pretensions  of  the  other.  Delimitation  of  territories  means  the  privilege 
of  trading  with  the  Indians  through  a  more  or  less  large  area  of  land,  and 
this  was  of  the  utmost  consequence.  Neither  of  the  two  antagonists 
would  give  up  what  he  considered  the  main  object  of  a  pcKsession  in  the 
new  world — so  that  the  history  of  .\cadia,  Canada,  Louisiana,  New  Eng- 
land, Pennsyh-ania.  etc..  was  stamped  beforehand  during  the  days  of 
1604— 161 3,  when  the  sovereigns  of  the  two  great  nations  affixed  their 
seals  to  the  parchments  above  alluded  to. 

Father  Biard  saw  all  this  at  a  glance,  but  was  not  discouraged.  He 
says :  "  For  my  part,  I  consider  it  a  great  advantage  that  we  have 
learned  more  and  more  about  the  nature  of  these  territories  and  lands, 
the  character  of  the  inhabitants,  the  means  of  helping  them,  the  obstacles 
which  are  liable  to  arise  against  the  progress  of  the  work,  and  the  help 
that  must  be  given  to  oppiose  the  enemy  .  .  .  So,  in  truth,  it  is  not  other- 
wise that  God  usually  gives  us  prudence  and  better  management  of  things, 
only  through  ^-arious  experiences,  and  for  the  most  part  through  our 
own  &ult5,  and  those  of  others  ...  It  is  a  great  result  that  the  French 
have  won  the  confidence  and  friendliness  of  the  savages,  through  the 
great  familiarity  and  frequent  intercourse  which  they  have  had  with  them. ' ' 

The  second  half  of  the  volume  is  filled  with  letters  and  communica- 
tions from  Father  Charles  Lalemant.  Jesuit,  written  at  Quebec  in  1625— 
26.  when  his  order  was  introduced  for  the  first  time  on  the  shores  of  the 
St.  Lawrence.  This  clever  man.  a  remarkable  observer,  comes  well  in 
the  series  after  Biard  :  he  bad  also  visited  Acadia  in  1613  and  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  new  misions  amongst  the  Indians  helped  him  greatly  in  de- 
scribing the  narjre  of  the  work  required  to  civilize  the  country-,  apiart 
from  the  converaoa  of  the  infidels.  He  shows  the  true  position  of  aS- 
fam  in  regard  to  trade.  agrictJnire.  colonization  and  the  learning  of 
so  many  strange  and  difficult  languages  as  were  to  be  found  in  '*  these 
vast  forests."  He  already  understood  that  many  years  would  elapse  be- 
fore the  French  could  master  the  sinoation  and  bold  their  ground  at  such 
a  distance  from  the  mother  co-.:i:try.  He  squarely  advocated  the  policy 
of  a  subsxantial  estal-lishment,  to  make  the  natives  beJieve  in  the  ability 
of  the  Frenchmen  to  sucxaeed  icdcpeitdenTly  of  the  scanty  resources  of 
charities  received  occasionally  liy  an  aniiuaj  vessel  from  France.  The 
piopi'-Iarion  of  Q-Jtbec — ^the  whole  of  Ca-'aca  a:  that  lime — was  V-t  fony- 
two  souis.  aid  :rify  had  '*  only  e.'zr.teen  or  tweiity  acre*  clea.'ec  a:  the 
most."  Oiatn- lain  says  that  the  !nerr.£iit:>  c  o=:;i£::;es  ''had  not  theoi- 
selves  cleared  an  arjicnt  and  a  half  of  land  in  the  twe.-.ty-two  year^  d-r- 
ing  which  they  were,  ai cording*  to  His  Maiesty's  ;nter,t;o.i.  to  have  jifc*- 
pled  and  c-_lt:v£ted  the  c-.-l'cy.'  I^eT.£-it  add?  that  the  Alzoncuins 
'"cleared  two  or  thre*-  s.■-rt^  whe-t  thev  svw  Ir.d!in  '.om.  £'i  they  hsvf 
been  do.'r.^-  tl'.!?  :'-_■:  tr.ly  a  >h:r:  t.:i:tr."  Ht  ^-a-  .-. lea-r.y  that  there  •Kh.i 
no  fjTjre  in  s-j^h  a  rvste^:. 
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He  is  much  interested  in  the  prospect  of  a  fruitful  mission  amongst 
the  Hurons  of  Upi>er  Canada,  a  sedentary  nation  much  ahead  of  the  wan- 
dering Algonquins  of  the  neighborhood  of  Quebec.  He  sends  there  two 
subordinates  with  a  view  of  first  aciiuiring  the  language,  in  the  hope  that 
greater  resources  may  soon  be  afforded  the  Jesuits  by  their  friends  in 
France  and  the  fur  company,  to  enable  them  to  proceed  with  decisive 
results  in  the  execution  of  their  scheme.  The  vivid  picture  of  the  colony 
which  he  traces  in  poignant,  though  moderate,  words,  is  much  after  the 
manner  of  Champlain,  whose  complaints  in  that  respect  are  well  known 
to  all  readers  of  his  works. 

The  volume  is  equal  in  value  to  any  of  the  three  which  have  preceded 

it,  and  that  is  high  praise.  _,  _ 

°    ^  Benjamin  Sulte. 


Virghna  Cartography.  A  Bibliographical  Description.  By  P. 
Lee  Phillips.  [Smithsonian  Miscellaneous  Collections,  Vol. 
XXX VII.     Number    1039.]     (Washington.      1896.     Pp.  85.) 

Mr.  Phillips  is  one  of  the  assistant  librarians  in  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. His  treatise  gives  evidence  of  careful  and  prolonged  research  and 
is  a  contribution  to  American  history  of  distinct  value.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  some  of  the  descriptions,  especially  the  one  relating  to 
Fry  and  Jefferson's  important  map,  are  not  fuller,  but  the  work,  as  it 
stands,  is,  nevertheless,  interesting  and  commendable. 

The  first  map  of  Virginia  was  drawn  in  1585  by  John  With  or  White, 
a  painter.  In  the  third  edition  of  Hariot's  account  of  Virginia,  pub- 
lished in  the  first  part  of  De  Bry's  collection  in  1590,  the  artist's  name 
appears  as  With  in  the  I--atin,  German  and  French  versions,  and  as  White 
in  the  English  version  only,  all  four  versions  having  been  published  in 
the  same  year.  He  is  described  as  having  been  "sent  thither  speciallye 
and  for  the  same  purpose  by  the  said  Sir  Walter  Ralegh,  the  year  aboue- 
said  15S5,  and  also  the  year  1588."  In  The  Principal  Navigations,  by 
Hakluyt  (editions  of  1589  and  1598)  John  White  appears  among  the 
members  of  the  expedition  of  1585,  but  not  in  the  list  of  "  the  principal! 
gentlemen  of  our  conipanie  "  and  he  seems  to  have  returned  to  England. 
The  John  White  whom  Raleigh  appointed  governor  of  Virginia,  on  the 
other  hand,  made  five  voyages  to  the  colony,  the  last  being  in  1590.  In 
Slith's  History  of 'Virginia  (1747)  the  John  With  or  White  of  De  Bry  is 
made  identical  with  John  White,  the  governor,  but  Camus  in  his  Mhnoire 
stir  la  Cvllection  ties  grandes  ft  petit s  Voyages  (Paris,  1802),  expresses  a 
doubt  as  to  their  identity,  and  Bancroft  treats  them  as  separate  persons. 
Kohl,  in  his  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  those  Maps,  Charts  and  Surveys  re- 
lating to  America,  which  are  mentioned  in  Volume  Three  of  Hakluyf  s 
Great  Work,  declares  they  were  the  same  person,  and  so  do  Henry 
Stevens  in  the  Bihliotheca  Historica  (Boston,  1870),  Justin  Winsor  in  the 
Narrative  and  Critical  History,  and  Dr.  I'^lggleston  in  his  paper  in  the 
Century  Magazine  for  November,  1888.     Nevertheless,  Mr.  Phillips  is  of 
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opinion,  and  ve  think  with  reason,  that  the  contemporaneous  evidence 
tends  to  show  that  White  or  With,  the  first  cartographer  of  Virginia,  was 
not  Raleigh's  governor. 

The  second  important  map  of  Vir^nia  was  John  Smith's.  Of  that 
work  >[r.  Phillips  says:  •'Journeying  along  unknown  streams  in  a 
country  where  at  every  step  lurked  danger  from  enmity  of  the  savage  in- 
habitants and  discord  among  his  followers.  Smith  made  a  ntap  which  is 
an  authority  to  the  present  day,  and  when  compared  with  other  maixs  of 
his  day.  impresses  us  with  the  genius  of  the  man."  The  ina^is  of  White, 
or  With,  and  Smith  influenced  all  subsequent  Virginia  cartography  until 
.Augustine  Herman's  map  appeared  in  1673.  litis  first  became  accessible 
to  students  in  this  country  two  centuries  later,  when  a  reduced  facsimile 
of  the  original  in  the  British  Museum  was  published  in  the  Alaf's  to  ac- 
company the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  on  the  Boundary  Line  between 
Virginia  and  Maryland,  Richmond,  1873.  A  Bohemian  by  birth, 
Herman  came  from  Holland  to  New  .\n\sterdam  about  1647  and  sulise- 
quently  settled  in  Maryland,  where  he  made  his  map  of  the  surrounding 
country.  Its  preeminence  continued  until  1751,  when  lliomas  Jefferys 
published  A  Map  of  the  most  inhabited  parts  of  /  'irginia,  containing  the 
whole  Province  of  Maryland,  with  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  Xeit' Jersey  and 
North  Carolina,  by  Joshua  Fry  and  Peter  Jefferson. 

The  map  of  John  Henry,  engraved  by  Thomas  Jefferys,  "  Geographer 
to  the  King  "  (London,  1770),  is  still  of  interest,  as  the  geography  of  the 
state,  according  to  Mr.  Phillips,  has  never  l)een  more  thoroughly  studieil. 
It  has  especially  a  general  historical  value,  as  it  contains  the  names  of 
many  of  the  plantations. 

During  the  Revolutionary  war  thirty-four  mai>s  of  Virginia  were  pub- 
lished, and  in  1794  first  appeared  Carey's  American  Atlas,  published  in 
Philadelphia.  Since  then  the  list  is  a  numerous  one,  the  ma|>s  steadily 
increasing  in  minuteness  and  accuracy. 

Gaii.i.aki>  HuNr. 

Tlie  Evolution  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  showinjj  that 
it  is  a  Development  of  Progressive  History  and  not  an  isolated 
Document  struck  ofiTat  a  given  Time  or  an  Imitation  of  English 
or  Dutch  Forms  of  Government.  By  Svdnkv  Gkorck  Fi.siikk. 
(Philadelphia:  J.  V>.  Lippincott  Company.      1897.     Pp.  398.) 

This  book  will  be  of  great  use  to  all  students  of  the  constitutional 
history  of  the  United  States.  It  collates  for  the  first  time  all  the  provi- 
sions of  the  colonial  charters  and  the  early  state  constitutions  relating  to 
the  same  subjects ;  and  thus  aids  in  tracing  the  origin  of  the  similar 
clauses  in  the  Federal  Constitution.  The  idea  is,  however,  not  as  new  ils 
the  author  seems  to  think.  Almost  all  the  ])revious  connnentators  on  the 
Constitution,  from  Judge  Story  to  Dr.  Stevens,  have  in  many  <a.ses  (luotcd 
from  the  colonial  charters  and  history  when  discussing  the  clauses  that 
resemble  and  seem  to  be  derived  from  them.     Hut  Mr.  l-'isher  has  done 
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this  work  with  more  thoroughness  and  elaboration  than  writers  who  de- 
sired to  gain  the  attention  of  the  general  reader  have  dared  to  attempt. 
His  book  is  consequently  one  that  will  save  much  labor  to  all  special  stu- 
dents of  the  subject.  It  also  contains  a  forcible  argument  against  the 
theory  of  Mr.  Douglas  Campbell  that  our  institutions  are  largely  derived 
from  Holland,  which  those  who  have  any  doubts  upon  the  point  should 
consult  after  reading  the  Smtrces  of  the  Constitution,  by  Dr.  C.  Ellis 
Stevens. 

In  general.  Mr.  Fisher's  book  is  accurate,  although  his  language  is  at 
times  extravagant.  1  note  but  one  statement  that  might  mislead  a  casual 
reader.  \K  page  264,  after  an  account  of  the  annulment  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania legislature  of  the  charters  of  the  College  of  Philadcli)hia  and  the 
Bank  of  North  America,  he  says  :  "  Something,  it  wa.s  generally  believed, 
must  be  done  to  give  the  new  national  government  the  power  to  prevent 
such  deeds.  Wilson,  who  had  been  a  friend  and  supporter  of  both  the 
bank  and  the  college,  solved  the  problem  by  providing  in  the  national 
document  that  '  no  state  shall  pass  any  law  impairing  the  obligation  of 
contracts.'  "  No  authorities  are  cited  in  support  of  this  statement, 
which  involves  an  assum|)tion,  whether  true  or  not,  widely  differing  from 
the  prevailing  opinion  of  students  of  the  subject. 

Neither  Madison  nor  King  nor  any  other  reporter  of  debates  in  the 
Federal  Convention  mentions  Wilson  as  the  author  of  the  phrase. 
Madison  says  in  the  introduction  to  his  report  of  the  deliates  that  "in 
the  internal  administration  of  the  states,  a  violation  of  contracts  had  be- 
come familiar  in  the  form  of  depreciated  paper  made  a  legal  tender,  of 
property  substituted  for  money,  of  instalment  laws,  and  of  the  occlusion 
of  the  courts  of  justice." 

The  origin  of  the  clause  in  the  Convention  was  on  August  28,  1787, 
when  "Mr.  King  moved  to  add  to  the  words  used  in  the  ordinance  of 
Congress  establishing  new  states  a  prohibition  on  the  states  to  interfere 
in  private  contracts."  (Madison  Papers,  Elliot's  Debates,  2d  ed.,  Vol.  V., 
p.  4S5).  This  was  similar  to  the  claase  in  the  Northwestern  Ordinance: 
"  And  in  the  just  preservation  of  the  rights  and  property,  it  is  understood 
and  declared,  that  no  law  ought  ever  to  be  made  or  have  force  in  the 
said  territory,  that  shall  in  any  manner  whatever  interfere  with  or  affect 
private  contracts,  or  engagements,  bona  fide  sisA  without  fraud  previously 
formed."  In  the  debate,  which  was  short,  but  one  remark  of  Wilson  is 
preserved:  "  The  answer  to  these  objections  is  that  retrospective  inter- 
ferences only  are  to  be  prohibited."  (Madison  Papers,  Fllliot's  Debates, 
Vol.  v.,  p.  485.)  Finally  on  the  motion  of  Rutledge  the  Convention 
agreed  to  a  prohibition  against  the  passage  by  a  state  of  "  retrospective 
laws."  (Ibid.  The  printed  journal  says  '  Vjc /oj/yi/tVo  laws. " )  In  this 
language  the  clguse  was  referred  to  the  Committee  of  Style  and  Arrange- 
ment, consisting  of  Johnson,  Hamilton,  Gouvemeur  Morris,  Madison  and 
King,  in  whose  report  the  phrase  "impairing  the  obligation  of  con- 
tracts," first  appears.  Although  Gouvemeur  Morris  was  the  man  chiefly 
responsible  for  the  changes  in  verbiage  made  by  that  committee,  a  tra- 
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dition  first  reported  in  a  note  by  \\lieaton  to  Sturges  rx.  Crowninshield 
(4  \^lieaton's  Reports,  151),  ascribes  its  authoiship  to  Wilson  :  and  he 
midoabtedly  took  it  from  the  works  of  the  Scotch  philosopher  Thomas 
Rrid.  under  whom  he  seems  to  have  studied  before  his  immigration.  But 
although  Wilson  lectured  on  the  Constitution  we  can  find  no  suggestion 
by  him  that  the  clause  applied  to  charter  or  executed  grants  and  was  not 
confined  to  executory  contracts.  The  only  passage  from  his  works  that 
can  lend  color  to  such  a  view  is  in  his  argimient  against  the  repeal  of  the 
charter  of  the  Bank  of  North  .America,  written  two  years  before  the 
Federal  Convention,  where  the  word  obligation  is  used  in  a  way  that 
might  bear  such  a  construction.  Had  James  Wilson  intended  to  protect 
charteis  by  the  phrase  he  would  undoubtedly  have  said  so  in  his  lectxiies 
before  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  (See  the  discussion  in  Shirley's 
Dartwumth  Of/lege  Causes,  Ch.  XII.) 

If  Mr.  Fisher  has  discovered  and  will  publish  any  evidence  that  be- 
fore the  Federal  Convention  there  was  any  general  belief  that  chartered 
rights  should  be  protected  from  state  legislation,  he  will  make  a  valuable 
contribution  to  our  constitutional  history.  If  not,  he  should  speak  less 
positively  on  the  subject  in  the  next  edition  of  his  compilation. 

Rc>GER  Foster. 

A  History  of  Methodism  in  tJu  Unitid  States.  By  J.*me.>  M.  BfCK- 
LEV.  (New  York:  The  Christian  Literature  Company.  1897. 
Two  vols.,  pp.  xiii,  472,  481.) 

The  aim  of  Dr.  Buckley  in  these  volumes  is  "  to  distinguish  Meth- 
odism from  other  forms  of  Protestant  Christianity,  to  explain  its  origin 
and  trace  its  de\elopment'"  through  the  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  of 
its  existence  in  the  United  States.  The  book  is  an  excellent  piece  of 
historical  criticism  and  narration,  ha>-ing  many  admirable  qualities.  Good 
judgment  is  shown  in  the  selection  of  events  :  the  treatment  is  lucid,  and 
the  research  is  seemingly  exhaustive.  There  is  rigorous  condensation  of 
all  minor  matters  that  fuller  consideration  may  be  given  to  e\ents  epochal 
in  significance.  Recompense  is  made  for  omissions  caused  by  abstention 
from  minute  treatment  in  an  extended  bibliography  of  exceeding  value  to 
the  student  in  Methodism. 

Nearly  a  fourth  of  the  first  volume  is  de\'Oted  to  the  English  genesis, 
Protestanrism  in  England  is  carefully  traced  from  its  beginnings  in  the 
reigns  of  Henr\- VIII.  and  Edward  VI..  and  Methodism  is  given  its  jiropier 
historical  settintr  within  this  larger  movement.  *'  The  springing  of  .Ameri- 
can Methodism  fully  f5edged  from  the  brain  and  bean  of  Rol»ert  Straw- 
bridge  and  PhiliiJ  Embury"  is  accounted  for  in  the  j.«reonality  of  John 
Wesley,  whose  influence  on  these  humbie  pioneers  is  descrilied.  To  de- 
termine this  f>ersonality  our  author  seeki.  the  formative  iaf.uences  of  Wes- 
ley's life.  He  chrc»r.ic;e?  the  fou.':der"s  j roL•en!to^^.  who  on  both  sides 
were  of  ••  jrentie  I  irrh  ar>d  ancier.t  lirieEi't :'"  and  :e;l^  of  the  decisive 
impress  of  the  home,  the  school,  the  uni^■er^;:y  and  of  Peter  Boh'.er,  that 
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devout  Moravian  from  whom  Wesley  learned  the  meaning  and  fruits  of 
faith.  The  moral  degradation  and  religious  laxity  of  the  age  is  pointed 
out  and  authority  quoted  to  the  effect  that  "  the  darkest  period  in  the 
religious  annals  of  England  was  that  prior  to  the  preaching  of  Whitefield 
and  the  two  Wesleys."  In  this  part  of  the  work  we  are  told  why  and 
how  Wesley  fomied  Methodism.  From  its  beginning  the  movement  was 
successful.  In  1742,  "  twenty-three  itinerants  and  several  local  preach- 
ers" recognized  the  final  authority  of  Mr.  Wesley.  Twenty-four  years 
later  the  total  membership  in  England  was  estimated  at  more  than  twenty- 
two  thousand,  and  before  the  end  of  the  century  it  had  increased  to 
nearly  ninety  thousand. 

Whether  the  first  .American  society  was  organized  in  New  York  by 
Philip  Embury,  or  in  Maryland  by  RolH;rt  Strawbridge,  has  long  been  a 
matter  of  dispute.  Dr.  Buckley  states  the  arguments  for  each  theory ; 
but  holds  with  Nathan  Bangs,  W'akely  and  other  writers  that  priority  be- 
longs to  Embury's  work.  He  says  that  "  Dr.  John  Atkinson  in  The  Be- 
ginnings of  the  Wcsleyan  Movement  in  America  exhaustively  discusses  this 
question,  furnishing  cumulative  and  convincing  proof  that  American 
Methodism  began  in  New  York  "  (1.  142.)  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  our 
author  does  not  cite  what  new  facts  Dr.  Atkinson  has  discovered.  So  far 
as  Dr.  Buckley's  History  of  Methodism  is  concerned  the  (iuestion  is  as  de- 
batable as  ever,  and  we  are  forced  to  adojit  the  conclusion  of  Dr.  .Abel 
Stevens  that  "The  impartial  student  of  early  Methodist  history  will  find 
it  expedient  to  waive  the  decision  of  the  fjuestion  till  further  researches 
shall  afford  him  more  data"  {Hist,  of  M.E.C.,  I.  72,  note.) 

The  years  that  followed  the  formation  of  the  first  societies  were  times 
of  struggle  and  self-sacrifice.  The  early  leaders  were  men  of  marked  in- 
dividuality. Their  clear-sighted  purpose  enabled  them  to  build  wisely. 
While  there  were  differences  among  them  they  were  all  united  in  allegi- 
ance to  Mr.  Wesley.  They  lielieved  thoroughly  in  the  doctrines  of  the 
movement  he  had  inaugurated  ;  his  personality  animated  them  in  their 
labors  :  and  in  all  things  his  ])Ower  was  supreme.  Along  lines  laid  down 
Ijy  him  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was  organized  at  Baltimore  in 
1784.  The  liturgy,  a  revision  of  the  English  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
by  Mr.  Wesley,  was  to  be  used;  the  sacraments  were  to  be  administered 
by  3  superintendent,  elders  and  deacons  ;  and  rules  vk-ere  devised  for  the 
induction  and  ordination  of  ministers.  Thomas  Coke  and  Francis  As- 
bury  were  elected  first  superintendents.  Four  years  later  the  title  of 
superintendent  was  changed  to  that  of  bishop.  This  displea.sed  Mr. 
Wesley,  though  he  afterivard  acquiesced  in  the  change  as  reasonable  and 
jastifiable. 

The  need  of  some  method  of  general  legislation  soon  became  appar- 
ent. To  satisfy  this  need  the  conference  adopted  a  plan  proposed  by  the 
bishops  for  an  institution  to  be  called  the  council.  It  was  to  be  made  up 
of  the  bishops  and  presiding  elders.  But  manifest  dis,satisfaction  with 
the  institution  from  the  outset  soon  grew  into  a  general  [irotcst  and  the 
bishops  were  compelled  to  consent  to  its  indefinite  postponement.     Then 


came  the  General  ConTerence  of  all  the  preachers  which  first  met,  Novem- 
ber I,  1792,  in  Baltimore.  'I'his  has  become  a  pemianent  institution  of 
the  church.  The  constitution  for  its  perpetuation  and  government  was 
adopted  in  1808  :  and  since  that  time  it  has  been  a  delegated  body. 

In  clear  outline  our  author  sketches  the  secession  of  O'Kelley  and 
the  establishment  of  his  Rejjublican  Methodist  Church,  which  had  only 
a  brief  and  feeble  cvistence  ;  and  the  attempt  of  Bishop  Coke  in  1791 
and  1792  to  effect  a  union  of  the  Methodist  Episcojjal  and  Protestant 
Episcopal  churches,  and  seven  years  later  to  unite  the  Wesleyan  body  of 
England  with  the  .'Anglican  church.  Concisely,  too,  he  treats  of  the 
question  of  lay  representation.  He  sets  forth  the  reasons  for  the  seces- 
sion of  1828  that  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  Methodist  Protestant 
church,  and  describes  the  later  movements  that  have  succeeded  in  giving 
laymen  representation  in  the  highest  councils  of  the  mother  church. 

The  (piestion  of  slavery  as  it  affected  the  church  is  treated  compre- 
hensively. From  its  foundation  in  the  United  States  till  1800,  Metho- 
dism wa.s  unrelenting  in  its  opposition  to  slavery.  The  tone  of  condem- 
nation became  less  severe  in  1804  ;  and  four  years  later  all  rules  forbidding 
the  holding  of  slaves  by  private  individuals  were  stricken  out.  When 
the  abolition  movement  began  in  the  thirties  the  Ohio  and  Baltimore 
Conferences  unhesitatingly  condemned  it  ;  while  those  of  Philadelphia, 
Pittsburg  and  Michigan  declared  it  incompatible  with  the  duties  of  Metho- 
dist preachers  to  deliver  aljolition  lectures.  But  in  church  a.s  well  as  in 
state  the  "  i rrepres,sible  conflict"  was  on  ;  the  crisis  was  reached  in  the 
General  Conference  of  1844  when  the  church  was  rent  in  twain.  The 
organization  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  and  the  more  im- 
portant events  in  its  history  are  liriefly  described  ;  and  in  still  less  degree 
the  same  is  done  for  the  other  branches  of  Methodism.  A  chapter  toward 
the  close  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  "  proi)agandism,  culture  and  philan- 
thropy of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church."  The  beneficent  and  edu- 
cational institutions  are  carefully  grouped.  The  work  of  the  church  in 
these  directions  is  indeed  a  magnificent  tribute  to  the  evangelism  of 
Methodism,  to  its  founder,  John  Wesley,  and  to  his  followers  who  came 
to  .■\merica  infused  with  his  spirit.  Dr.  Buckley's  book  is  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  our  historical  literature.  It  is  a  clear  and  concise  statement 
of  an  influence  and  an  organization — for  Methodism  is  both — that  consti- 
tute one  of  the  formative  forces  of  our  national  existence,  and  that  is  play- 
ing an  important  part  in  the  making  of  the  world  that  is  to  be  in  the 
twentieth  century. 

John  William  Perrin. 


New  Light  on  the  Early  History  of  the  Greater  Norlfnocst.  The 
Manuscript  JoumaLs  of  Alexander  Henry,  Fur  Trader  of  the 
Northwest  Company,  and  David  Thompson,  OfRdal  Geographer 
and  E.xplorer  of  the  same  Company,  1792—1814.  E.vploration 
and  Adventure  among  the  Indians  on  the  Red,  Saskatchewan, 
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Missouri,  and  Columbia  Rivers,  Edited,  with  copious  critical 
commentary,  by  Elliott  Coues.  {New  York :  Francis  P. 
Harper.      1S97.     Tliree  vols.,  pp.  .v.vviii,  \i.  1027.) 

Dr.  Coues  ha.s  added  to  his  editions  of  Lewis  and  Clark  and  Pike, 
these  three  volumes  dealing  with  the  travels  of  Alexander  Henry,  the 
younger,  and  David  Thompson,  covering  the  years  from  1799  to  1S14, 
and  the  area  along  the  Red,  Saskatchewan,  Missouri  and  Columbia 
Rivers.  They  differ  from  his  previous  works  in  being  substantially  new 
material,  while  the  others  had  been  printed  before.  In  publishing  his 
Lewis  and  Clark,  Dr.  Coues  failed  to  secure  the  original  manuscript  of 
the  diaries  in  time  to  reprint  them,  and  thus  gave  us  an  annotation  of  the 
old  modified  version  of  Biddle,  with  occasional  appetizing  footnotes  con- 
taining the  original  te.vt  in  all  its  charm  of  flavor.  In  dealing  with  these 
volumes  the  method  of  Dr.  Coues  is  also  peculiar.  He  found  the  jour- 
nals of  Henry  too  voluminous  to  print,  and  rather  verbose.  Conse- 
quently he  "  took  what  grammatical  liberties  "  he  pleased,  cut  out  super- 
fluous words,  and  recast  sentences  and  "made  a  textual  compromise 
between  what  he  found  written  and  what  he  might  have  preferred  to 
write  had  the  composition  been  his  own."  One  can  sympathize  with 
the  difficulties  of  repetition  which  be.set  Dr.  Coues,  but  it  is  obvious  that 
the  mode  of  treatment  described  would  deprive  the  work  of  any  right  to 
the  title  of  an  original  authority,  and  moreover  the  manuscript  used  by 
Dr.  Coues  is  only  a  copy  of  the  original  journals,  now  apparently  lost. 
The  manuscripts  of  Thompson,  the  scientist  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company, 
later  of  the  Northwest  Company,  and  then  of  the  International  Boundary 
Commission,  and  discoverer  of  the  sources  of  the  Columbia,  include  in 
their  original  form  the  period  from  1784  to  1850,  and  exist  in  about 
forty  bound  volumes.  These  Dr.  Coues  used  only  in  the  notes  to 
Henry's  travels,  and  therefore  he  incorporated  only  the  material  on  the 
period  down  to  181 2.  The  work  is  one  that  does  not  suffer  so  gravely 
from  this  editorial  remodelling  as  might  have  been  expected,  since  it  is 
largely  of  value  as  a  contribution  to  the  literature  of  exploration  and  of 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Indians  and  the  voyageurs  of  the  remote 
Northwest.  One  who  wishes  to  see  the  life  of  the  fur-trader,  the  advance 
agent  of  civilization  among  the  savages,  and  the  Indian  himself,  in  a 
state  of  nature,  will  find  it  in  these  pages.  No  more  frank,  and  appal- 
lingly ghastly,  photograph  of  the  daily  life  of  the  trader  in  an  Indian 
community  has  ever  been  made.  The  book  is  for  the  student  of  primi- 
tive society,  the  investigator  of  social  origins,  and  not  for  the  delicate 
stomach  of  the  general  reader.  As  a  contribution  to  the  literature  ex- 
planatory of  the  process  by  which  civilization  and  savagery  intermingled 
and  the  Indian  was  exploited,  the  book  is  of  the  first  rank. 

Alexander  Henry,  the  fur-trader  whose  journeyings  are  here  related, 
was  the  nephew  of  the  Henry  who  figures  in  the  pages  of  Parkman.  His 
career  affords  some  additional  light  upon  the  methods  of  the  Northwest 
Company,  as  well  as  upon  the  social  conditions  mentioned  and  he  was 
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present  at  the  transfer  of  Astoria  to  the  British,  and  gives  us  an  account 
of  the  proceeding. 

Dr.  Coues'  notes  are  voluminous.  A  vast  mass  of  personal  names  has 
been  collected,  much  of  it  worthless,  except  pterhaps  to  the  local  histor- 
ian ;  but  with  this  there  is  abundant  evidence  of  the  editor's  familiarity 
with  the  local  geography  and  with  the  natural  history  of  the  region  of  the 
travels.  On  its  historical  side  and  on  its  anthropological  side  the  work 
might  be  improved  by  an  editor  of  other  qualifications. 

Frederick  J.  Turner. 

The  Struggle  betiveen  President  Johnson  and  Congress  over  Recon- 
struction. By  Ch.^rles  Ernest  Chadsey,  Ph.D.  [Columbia 
University  Studies  in  History,  Economics  and  Public  Law,  Vol. 
VIII.,  No.  I.]     (New  York:  Macmillan  Co.     1897.     Pp.150.) 

To  say  that  this  book  treats  of  the  most  interesting  and  important, 
and  at  the  same  time  most  tragic  event  in  the  civil  histor}'  of  the  United 
States,  is  not  overstating  the  fact.  It  is  a  very  complete  summary  of  the 
mass  of  Congressional  legislation  on  that  delicate  and  exciting  topic,  and 
clearly  and  forcefully  illustrates,  not  only  the  extraordinary  gravity  of  the 
issues  of  that  time,  but  the  varying  stages  of  the  process  of  the  recon- 
structive legislation  of  Congress  rendered  seemingly  necessary  by  those 
issues,  this  recital  ending — as  the  closing  chapter  of  the  book,  as  it  was 
the  close  of  the  record  of  the  Reconstruction  era — with  a  brief  chapter 
on  the  impeachment  of  Andrew  Johnson  in  1868. 

In  the  matter  of  Reconstruction,  and  the  development  of  the  succes- 
sive and  progressive  stages  of  legislation  and  changes  of  conditions  that 
marked  its  progress,  this  volume  is  the  most  complete  presentation  of  the 
facts  of  the  history  relating  thereto,  that  has  ever  been  grouped  in  the 
same  compass.  It  presents  abo  a  striking  illustration  of  the  advance  of 
public  sentiment  of  that  time  from  a  very  moderate  and  conservative  to 
an  extreme  position.  That  record  of  legislation  is  of  itself  a  quite 
complete  history  of  the  processes  of  Reconstruction,  and  is  emphasized 
and  rounded  out  and  brought  to  conclusion  by  the  chapter  on  the  im- 
peachment, and  with  a  moral  that  will  never  be  forgotten,  nor  its  solemn 
admonition  ever  cease  to  impress  the  statesman  or  student  of  history. 

The  presentation  thus  made  illustrates,  clearly  and  forcibly,  and  in 
historical  order,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  recital,  as  the  war 
progressed  to  conclusion  and  exigencies  developed  by  changing  condi- 
tions, the  progress  of  the  sentiment  of  the  North  from  the  very  moder- 
ate fiosition  originally  occupied  by  Congress,  representing  the  great  mass 
of  the  p)eople,  to  the  extremes  of  public  opinion  and  public  demand  for 
what  maybe  termed  " obliterative "  legislation  that  characterized  the 
closing  year  of  the  war  and  the  year  of  Reconstruction  that  followed. 
It  shows  that  even  from  that  extreme  but  not  illogical  sequel  of  the 
strife,  a  still  further  advance  was  made,  as  the  strife  over  Reconstruction 
continued,  to  the  assumption  by  Congress  of  the  power  to  declare  and 
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enforce  by  arms,  that  nothing  short  of  the  destruction  of  the  states  them- 
selves, as  political  entities,  and  their  reorganisation  on  the  basis  of  equal- 
ity to  all  their  people,  with  rigid  guarantees  for  the  future,  would  be  ac- 
ceptable to  the  victor. 

The  record  presented  in  this  book  shows  that  the  course  pursued  by 
Congress  in  relation  to  Reconstruction  developed  in  a  marked  degree 
the  characteristics  of  a  Congressional  aristocracy — that  it  was  ruled  by  a 
few  men  of  marked  personality  and  great  ]iower  of  will  that  brought  men 
of  less  individuality  and  forte  to  unquestioning  compliance  with  their 
plans — that  thus  they  ruled  with  an  absoluteness  of  despotism  that  sought 
to  absorb  and  did  absorb,  for  a  time,  not  only  executive,  but  also,  in  a 
sense,  judicial  powers,  in  the  reorganization  of  the  revolted  states. 

Possibly  the  conditions  of  the  time  rendered  this  necessary.  The 
generations  to  come  may  be  better  qualified  to  judge  of  that  than  those 
who  participated  in  that  great  struggle  as  soldiers  and  legislators — who 
carried  the  sword  and  the  torch,  and  were  afterwards  called  to  crystallize 
into  law  the  decrees  of  the  sword,  and  as  far  as  possible  by  legislation  to 
restore  the  devastations  of  the  torch,  through  processes  which  came  to  be 
known  as  "Reconstruction."  Time,  whose  judgments  are  inexorable 
and  know  no  reversal,  will  settle  that  question. 

The  vanquished,  not  unnaturally  or  unreasonably,  insisted  upon  the 
best  terms  possible,  while  the  winner  was  imjjerious  and  too  often  dis- 
dainful and  revengeful.  Too  many  of  those  who  bore  in  the  field  the 
brunt  of  the  strife  seemed  to  forget  that  all  for  which  they  took  up  arms 
was  victory  and  the  restoration  of  a  broken  Union — not  revenge — while 
too  many,  also,  who  had  failed  to  respond  to  the  call  of  their  country 
when  there  was  fighting  to  do,  after  their  neighbors  had  fought  out  and 
settled  the  great  paramount  question — the  preservation  of  the  Union  in- 
tact— under  the  stimulus  of  this  extreme  legislative  action,  became  sud- 
denly filled  with  patriotic  indignation  toward  those  who  had  fought  out 
the  war  and  refused  to  believe  that  the  Union  had  been  broken  and 
needed  rebuilding  on  a  new  and  entirely  different  plan.  It  was  that  class 
of  non-combatants,  in  large  degree,  who  incited  the  drastic  legislation 
that  characterized  the  Reconstniction  era  and  blurred  the  national  stat- 
utes with  laws  that  properly  belonged  to  the  Draconian  age. 

The  book  is  a  carefully  jirepared  exhibit  of  these  various  progressive 
steps  in  the  legislative  measures  of  Reconstruction,  from  the  beginning, 
in  1863,  to  the  close  of  the  impeachment  trial  in  1868.  The  jiresenta- 
tion  is  logical,  condensed  and  as  complete  as  could  be  in  the  same  sjiace. 
It  will  be  satisfactory  to  the  reader  in  search  of  official  information  on 
that  very  important  chapter  of  American  history. 

There  is  blunt  but  truthful  force  in  the  concluding  statement  of  this 
record  of  the  Reconstruction  era,  that  "the  whole  period  is  marked  by 
blunders  and  prejudices  on  both  sides,"  that  "the  spirit  of  compromise 
could  find  no  place  in  cither's  ])lans. "  Looking  back  over  the  history  of 
that  time,  the  occasion  for  that  suggestion  becomes  jjainfully  apjarent. 
"What  might  have  been,"  however,  as  the  recital  suggests,  is  as  a  rule 
a  fruitless  topic  of  discussion. 
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And  yet  the  lesson  of  that  record  will  remain  one  of  profound  signifi- 
cance and  admonition  to  future  ages,  not  only  to  the  people  of  America 
as  they  come  to  occupy  the  continent  with  a  hundred  states  and  a  hundred 
millions  more  of  people,  but  to  all  the  world,  as  that  world  advances  in 
the  greatest  of  all  the  sciences — the  science  of  political  fjovernment — a 
light  for  their  guidance,  as  also  a  warning  of  danger. 

Altogether,  the  book  is  as  complete,  fair  and  intelligent  a  statement 
of  the  occasion  it  describes  as  is  possible  in  the  space  devoted  to  it,  and 
cannot  fail  to  interest  and  instract  all  who  may  take  the  time  necessary 
for  its  careful  penisal  and  consideration.  Fdmund  C    Ross 

History  of  the  Scandinainans  and  Successful  Scandinai'ians  in  the 
United  States.  Compiled  and  edited  by  O.  N.  Nelson.  (Min- 
neapolis, Minn.:  The  Author.  1893  and  1897.  Two  vols., 
pp.  xiii,  643  ;  xiv,  49S.) 

In  recent  years  considerable  attention  has  been  paid  by  historical 
investigators  to  local  matters  and  to  racial  contributions  to  history. 
Among  works  of  this  description  the  one  under  review  will  take  its  place 
as  the  most  elaborate  attempt  yet  made  to  deal  with  the  Scandinavian 
element  in  the  United  States.  In  1893  Mr.  Nelson,  after  much  research 
and  with  the  assistance  of  collaborators,  put  forth  the  first  volume  of  his 
work,  that  volume  dealing  especially  with  Scandinavians  in  Minnesota, 
but  containing  also  brief  accounts  of  early  settlements,  church  organiza- 
tions and  national  characteristics.  The  second  volume,  just  issued,  besides 
containing  some  historical  summaries  or  essays,  treats  of  Scandinavians  in 
the  states  of  Iowa  and  Wisconsin. 

The  work  has  a  two-fold  character — it  is  partly  a  collection  of  more 
or  less  distinct  historic  or  statistical  sketches,  partly  a  biographical  dic- 
tionary. The  unifying  feature  is,  of  course,  the  race  element ;  but,  as 
these  volumes  show,  even  the  race  characteristics  of  the  three  nationali- 
ties vary  considerably.  While  all  have  laid  much  stress  on  church  and 
school  work,  the  Norwegians  have  shown  the  most  conservative  adhesion 
to  the  Lutheran  faith.  The  Swedes  have  given  evidence  of  more  versatility 
in  religious  as  well  as  in  other  matters,  while  the  Danes,  in  proportion  to 
their  number,  have  made  less  progress  in  these  respects.  As  regards  the 
numerical  strength  of  the  Scandinavians,  including  in  this  term  all  per- 
sons of  Scandinavian  parentage,  the  author  computes  that  in  Minnesota 
somewhat  more  than  one  out  of  every  three  persons  is  a  Scandinavian,  in 
Wisconsin  one  out  of  every  seven,  and  in  Iowa  not  quite  one  out  of 
every  ten.  In  the  matter  of  crime  the  Northmen  stand  very  high,  and, 
before  1880.  they  did  so  in  respect  to  insanity.  Since  that  date  their 
proportional  number  of  insane  persons  has  largely  increased.  On  this 
head  the  author  has,  in  his  second  volume,  a  carefully  prepared  article, 
which  will  no  doubt  be  read  with  interest.  Among  other  articles  in  this 
volume  is  one  on  Luther  College,  an  institution  of  learning  founded  by 
Norwegian  Lutherans  in  1861. 

VOL.   lU. — II 
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The  Scandinavians  have  admittedly  done  much  to  build  up  the  North- 
west, materially  and  morally.  Some  of  this  work  has  been  of  such  a 
kind  as  to  admit  of  no  statistical  record.  It  has  been  the  silent  influence 
of  individual  character  working  out  its  career  according  to  its  light  and 
its  native  bent.  The  results  have  in  many  cases,  especially  in  religion 
and  in  education,  taken  distinct  color  from  the  Norse  character.  In  other 
cases,  for  instance  in  politics,  as  Mr.  Neison  points  out,  the  Scandinavian 
contribution — such  as  it  has  been — is  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from 
that  made  by  the  native  Americans.  And  this,  it  is  safe  to  say,  has  been 
due  less  to  numerical  weakness  than  to  a  process  of  rapid  Americanizing. 

Since  personal  character  counts  for  so  much,  and  since  much  of  what 
Norse  energy  has  achieved  in  this  country  is  due  to  individual  rather  than 
to  organized  effort,  it  is  quite  proper  that  a  work  like  this  should  contain 
biographies.  The  greater  part  of  each  volume  is  therefore  given  over  to 
short  sketches  of  men  who  have,  or  are  thought  to  have,  attained  some 
success  or  eminence  in  their  respective  callings.  The  biographies  bear, 
on  the  whole,  the  mark  of  having  been  carefully  and  judiciously  prepared. 
Though  many  of  them  will  possess  but  littie  interest  to  the  average  reader, 
yet  they  form,  taken  together,  a  rough  index  to  the  traits  and  qualities 
of  the  nationalities  with  which  they  are  concerned.  In  some  cases  the 
biographies  are  more  elaborate,  and  properly  so.  The  principle  of  selec- 
tion is  not  always  obvious.  Some  names,  at  least  as  well  known  as  sev- 
eral of  those  included,  are  omitted ;  perhaps  the  owners  did  not  choose 
to  furnish  the  data.  In  a  work  of  this  kind,  dealing  often  with  an  enter- 
prise in  one  article  and  with  a  leading  promoter  of  it  in  another,  some 
repetition  was  to  lie  expected.  Yet  more  caution  might  perhaps  have 
been  e.xercised  to  avoid  it.  Facts  of  an  impersonal  nature  have  no  neces- 
sary place  in  a  short  biography.  Thus,  for  instance,  it  would  be  hard  to 
show  how  an  account  of  certain  dedication  e.\crcises  (Vol.  II.,  p.  241) 
throws  any  appreciable  light  on  a  man's  life. 

Mr.  Nelson's  undertaking  is  a  commendable  one,  and  he  has  shown 
himself  qualified  to  carry  it  on.  He  is  understood  to  have  the  intention 
of  preparing  one  or  more  additional  volumes  to  deal  with  the  suliject  in 
other  states.  In  this  gleaning  process  naturally  some  things  will  be  gath- 
ered that  future  workers  will  think  it  well  to  sift  out,  but  the  sifting  is  sure 
to  yield  its  reward. 

Andrew  Estrem. 


By  Charle-s  G.  D.  Roberts.     ( Boston, 
Lamson,  Wolfle  and  Co.     1897.     Pp.  xi, 


A  History  of  Canada. 

New  York,  London 

493) 

Mr.  Roberts's  book  is  a  compilation  only,  but  it  is  on  the  whole  a 
successful  one.  There  is  promise  of  a  flood  of  histories  of  Canada. 
Three  have  appeared  within  a  year,  but  we  miss,  in  them  all,  original 
inquiry  and  independent  views.  The  Canadian  Confederation  is  thirty 
years  old  and  a  strong  national  life  has  begun  to  develop.     The  world 
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wants  to  know  all  about  Canada,  but  Canadian  scholars  have  not  thrown 
themselves  into  the  work  ol'  imjiiiry  as  we  may  hope  that  they  will. 
Writers  on  the  French  jjeriod,  for  instance,  still  echo  Parkman  and  the 
French  historians  who  worked  l)efore  him. 

Mr.  Roberts  is  a  recruit  in  history  who  comes  from  the  fields  of 
poetry  and  fiction.  It  must  lie  admitted  that,  with  certain  advantages, 
this  brings  also  drawbacks.  The  poet  is  impatient  of  the  laborious  sift- 
ing of  evidence  that  scientific  history  involves,  and  his  imagination  is 
apt  to  cause  him  to  jump  at  conclusions.  It  is  amusing  to  see  Mr. 
Roberts  settling  offhand  a  question  about  which  volumes  of  controversy 
have  been  written.  Thus  John  Cabot  on  his  first  voyage  "  reached  the 
continent  at  a  point  which  is  now  Canadian  territory  "  (  p.  6  )  and  he 
was  also  the  "  illustrious  discoverer  "  of  Prince  Edward  Island  (p.  i8o). 
Mr.  Roberts  draws  upon  his  imagination  too  when  he  pictures  the  Jesuits, 
on  the  shores  of  the  Georgian  Bay,  as  practising  princely  hospitality,  and 
thus  promoting  sloth  among  the  whole  tribe  of  Huron  warriors  (p.  61). 
Does  he  realize  that  everything  which  the  Jesuits  possessed  reached  them 
by  the  laborious  route  of  the  Ottawa,  and  was  carried  in  canoes,  and, 
across  portages,  on  the  backs  of  men?  Their  "princely"  hos[iitality 
must  have  been  based  mainly  upon  the  slender  crops  which  they  were 
themselves  able  to  cultivate. 

However,  the  mistakes  of  this  nature,  after  all,  amount  to  very  little. 
A  more  serious  fault  is  that  Mr.  Roberts  sometimes  does  not  find  a  cor- 
rect historical  setting  for  events  in  Canada  and  that  his  judgment  is  often 
hasty  and  prejudiced.  At  the  time  that  Jacques  Cartier  was  entering  the 
St.  I^wrence  English  navigators  were  not  yet  "  battling  with  the  ships  of 
Spain  in  the  tropics"  (p.  8).  That  struggle  came  later,  in  the  days 
of  Elizabeth.  Whatever  ill-informed  historians  may  say,  Louisbourg  was 
not  surjjrised  in  1745  (p.  17).  Some  of  Warren's  ships  were  already 
there  when  Pepperrell's  transports  arrived,  and  the  garrison  had  received 
abundant  information  about  the  English  plans.  Mr.  Roberts,  in  his  con- 
tempt for  the  "Boston  Tea  Party,"  describes  it  as  "a  childi.sh  farce" 
(p.  165),  but  he  seems  to  overlook  the  one  salient  fact  that  tea  was  the 
article  chosen  by  the  British  government  to  ta.\  in  order  to  assert  authority 
over  the  colonies.  His  prejudices  cause  him  to  miss  the  point  again  in 
regard  to  the  Caroline  incident  (p.  300).  The  trouble  was  not  that  the 
Caroline  was  an  American  vessel,  but  that,  to  cut  her  out,  a  Canadian 
armed  force  invaded  United  States  territory  and  committed  acts  of  vio- 
lence. 

Of  minor  inaccuracies  there  arc  a  good  many.  A  baronet  is  not 
technically  a  "noble"  (p.  48)  and  a  "  C.  B."  would  not  be  a  knight 
(p.  245,  note).  So  ardent  a  patriot  should  not  call  the  United  States 
"America"  (pp.  360  and  370).  Dr.  Selwyn  resigned  the  headship  of 
the  Geological  Survey  of  Canada  some  years  ago  (p.  421).  The  recently 
published  life  of  the  Manjuis  de  la  Jonquiere  goes  to  show  that  he  did 
not  grow  rich  in  Canada  (p.  122).  Mr.  Roberts  pictures  the  Chignecto 
Ship  Railway  for  transporting  ships  by  rail  from  the  Bay  of  Fundy  to  the 
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Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  as  being  a  work  of  brilliant  promise  (p.  429)-  Is 
he  aware  that  it  has  been  practically  abandoned,  and  that  the  unfortunate 
shareholders  have  probably  lost  hoijelessly  the  millions  which  they  in- 
vested in  it?  A  good  many  mistakes  in  the  spelling  of  names  need  not 
be  designated  here.  It  is  not  a  slight  defect,  too,  that  no  account  of  the 
aborigines  is  given. 

The  merits  of  the  book  are,  however,  substantial.  The  style  is  goc>d, 
the  arrangement  of  the  matter  is  excellent,  and  Mr.  Roberts  has  a  just 
sense  of  proportion  and  avoids  the  fault,  which  most  historians  of  Canada 
commit,  of  giving  undue  space  to  the  French  as  compared  with  the  Eng- 
lish p>eriod.  It  is  striking  testimony  to  the  possibilities  of  the  union  of  the 
two  races  in  Canada  that  this  story  of  a  great  international  struggle  is  so 
told  as  to  avoid  any  appeal  to  the  prejudices  either  of  the  English  or  of 
the  French.  Mr.  Roberts  thinks  that  the  Canadian  people  may  reap 
benefit  from  their  peculiar  situation  by  ripening  the  good  traits  both  of 
French  and  of  English  character.  He  is  optimistic  throughout.  He  can 
find  it  in  his  heart  to  think  that  Canada's  slow  growth  in  population  is  a, 
not  even  disguised,  blessing  (p.  408),  and  some  of  his  sentences  read  like 
Fourth  of  July  declamation  :  "The  figure  of  our  destiny  looms  splendid 
and  mysterious  before  us"  (p.  437).  "The  imperial  heritage  to  which 
Canada  thus  fell  heir  is  one  so  vast  that  nations  might  be  carved  from  it 
and  the  loss  scarcely  noticed  "  (p.  361).  Canada  does  not  need  this 
turgid  rhetoric.  She  is  moving  towards  a  great  future,  and  the  best 
thing  that  her  literary  sons  can  do  for  her  is  to  make  clear  the  sober  his- 
torical conditions  which  have  resulted  in  her  present  status. 

The  already  famous  papyrus  fragment  recently  discovered  at  Oxy- 
rhynchus,  120  miles  south  of  Cairo,  has  been  edited  by  the  discoverers, 
Messrs.  Grenfell  and  Hunt,  late  Fellows  of  the  University  of  O.xford, 
under  the  title  Mtyia  'h^<rm>.  Sayings  0/  Our  Lord  (honAon,  Henry  Frowde, 
pp.  20).  From  the  fact  that  the  papyri  found  in  its  immediate  vicinity 
belong  to  the  second  and  third  centuries,  from  the  "characteristically 
Roman  aspiect  "  of  the  handwriting,  from  the  presence  of  contractions 
usually  found  in  Biblical  MSS.,  and  from  the  fact  that  the  papyrus  was  in 
book-form,  not  roll-form,  the  editors  assign  it  to  the  period  150-300 
A.  D.  We  are  greatly  indebted  to  them  for  the  speed  with  which  they 
have  given  the  text  of  the  fragment  to  the  public ;  but  it  is  probably  too 
early  to  attempt  a  definite  solution  of  the  historical  questions  which  it 
raises — we  must  wait  for  the  discovery  of  other  portions  of  the  papyrus. 
Of  the  eight  Logia  fragments  of  which  are  discernible,  six  are  wholly  or 
in  great  part  legible  :  the  first  is  identical  with  Luke  vi.  42  ;  the  second 
is  legalistic  ( ' '  except  ye  keep  the  Sabbath  ' ' )  and  perhaps  Gnostic 
("except  ye  fast  to  the  world  " — but  the  tireek  construction  of  this 
phrase  is  impossible);  the  third  ("1  found  all  men  drunken,"  etc.)  is  in 
tone  unlike  anything  in  the  New  Testament ;  the  fifth  ("  raise  the  stone 
and  there  thou  shalt  find  me,"  etc.)  appears  to  have  a  Gnostic  tinge;  the 
sixth  is,  in  its  first  half,  substantially  identical  with  Luke  iv.   24;  the 
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seventh  in  an  expansion  of  Matt.  v.  14.  The  editors  regard  the  primitive 
setting  and  original  character  of  the  Sayings  as  fixing  the  composition  of 
the  fragment  in  the  period  "when  the  canonical  gospels  had  not  yet 
reached  their  preeminent  position,"  that  is,  according  to  them,  not  later 
than  140  A.  D.;  and  they  stoutly,  and  too  swcepingly,  deny  that  there 
is  any  Gnostic  coloring  in  the  fragment.  They  are  probably  right  in 
their  as-sertion  that  there  i.s  no  good  evidence  that  the  I^ogia  are  taken 
from  the  "  Gospel  according  to  the  Egyptians,"  or  the  "  Gospel  accord- 
ing to  the  Hebrews,"  or  that  they  have  any  immediate  connection  with 
the  Logia  of  Matthew  or  with  those  of  Papias.  Their  correspondence 
with  Luke  is  striking  (the  seventh  Logion,  however,  rather  suggests 
Matthew),  but  their  divergence  from  the  synoptical  gospels  is  no  less 
striking.  They  profess  to  be  a  collection  of  the  sayings  of  Jesus — but 
how  and  when  was  the  collection  made  ?  There  were  doubtless  many 
such  collections  in  the  first  and  second  centuries.  Does  this  fragment 
contain  excerpts  from  various  sources,  gospels  canonical  and  uncanonical, 
and  other  writings,  some  of  which  were  tinged  with  Gnosticism  ?  Or, 
does  it  represent  an  early  collection  from  which  our  canonical  gospels 
drew  ?     These  questions  must  be  left  for  the  present  unanswered. 

C.   H.   T. 


The  contrast  between  English  and  American  county  histories  is,  to 
an  American  historical  student,  a  painful  and  humiliating  thought.  It  is 
brought  home  once  more  by  the  new  Ilistoiy  of  N^tnthitmherland,  issued 
under  the  direction  of  a  public-spirited  committee  of  gentlemen  of  the 
county,  headed  by  Earl  Percy  and  including  Dr.  Thomas  Hodgkin  and 
the  late  Canon  Raine.  The  third  volume  of  this  superb  work  (London  : 
Simpkin,  Marshall  and  Co.,  pp.  352)  is  before  us.  The  first  volume  dealt 
with  the  parish  of  Bamburgh,  the  second  with  certain  other  northern 
parishes  of  the  county;  the  third  proceeds  to  the  we.st,  and  constitutes 
Part  L  of  the  portion  treating  of  Hexhamshire,  a  region  having  a  special 
interest  and  a  special  unity  as  having  been,  down  to  1572,  a  separate 
regality  possessed,  for  several  centuries,  by  the  archbishops  of  York. 
The  present  volume  is  prepared  by  Mr.  Allen  R.  Hinds,  who  received 
much  assistance  from  Canon  Raine's  standard  book  on  Hexham  Priory, 
and  from  his  notes  and  collections.  The  volume  treats  of  the  regality  in 
general  and  of  the  borough  of  Hexham  in  particular.  There  are  brief 
accounts  of  the  geology,  agriculture  and  dialect  of  Hexhamshire,  but  the 
main  interest  lies  in  the  lucid  and  learned  accounts  of  the  history  of  the 
regality,  from  the  times  of  Queen  Etheldrid's  grant  to  bishop  Wilfrid 
(674)  to  its  abolition,  of  the  church  and  priory  of  St.  Andrew,  and  of 
the  borough.  The  first  is  accompanied  by  the  text  of  two  surveys,  one 
drawn  up  in  1547,  the  other  in  1608.  The  history  of  the  church  in- 
cludes an  account  of  its  architecture.  The  history  of  local  government 
is  fully  treated,  as  was  to  be  expected  from  an  author  of  the  modern  Ox- 
ford school.  The  volume  is  illustrated  with  a  dozen  admirable  photo- 
gravures and  with  plans  and  drawings  inserted  in  the  text. 
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The  last  noteworthy  edition  of  Bishop  Burnet's  History  of  My  Chvti 
Time  was  that  of  Dr.  Routh  (1823,  1833).  Mr.  Osmund  .\iry  has  ap- 
plied the  abundant  treasures  of  his  learning,  relative  to  that  period,  to  the 
preparation  of  a  new  edition,  of  which  the  first  volume,  extending  to  the 
end  of  Book  II.  (1672)  has  now  appeared  (Oxford,  Clarendon  Press,  pp. 
607).  The  text  has  been  collated  with  that  of  the  original  MS.  in  the 
Bodleian  Library.  It  seems  a  little  surprising  that,  apparently,  no  col- 
lation or  other  use  has  been  made  of  the  still  more  original  MS.,  the  par- 
tial rough  draft  in  the  British  Museum  (Harl.  MS.  65S4),  from  which 
Ranke  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  derived  such  interesting  results. 
All  i)os.sible  care  has  evidently  been  expended  on  the  annotations. 
Nearly  all  the  notes  of  Onslow  and  Dartmouth  have  been  retained,  some 
of  those  of  Dean  Swift,  and  many  of  those  of  Dr.  Routh.  These  are  all 
properly  distingviished  by  initials.  In  addition,  the  present  editor  has 
supplied  a  very  large  amount  of  valuable  illustrative  material,  derived 
from  original  sources,  which  have  been  printed  since  Dr.  Routh's  final 
edition  appeared,  and  from  other  quarters  into  which  his  extensive  and 
minute  researches  into  the  history  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  have  led 
him.  So  complete  and  .so  excellent  otherwise  is  the  apparatus  that  the 
new  edition  wilt  probably  long  be  the  authoritative  fomi  of  the  History. 
The  volume  is  a  handsome  one  ;  it  has  no  table  of  contents. 

In  TTie  Eastern  Question  ami  a  Suppressed  Chapter  of  History  ;  Na- 
poleon HI.  and  the  Kingdom  of  Roumania  (Boston,  George  H.  Ellis,  pp. 
54)  Mr.  Stuart  F.  Weld  labors,  with  much  success,  to  exhibit  the  part 
which  the  French  emjieror,  inspired  in  part  by  the  sentiment  of  nation- 
ality, took  in  promoting  the  union  of  the  two  Danubian  provinces  and 
their  eventual  independence.  His  narrative  is  not  wholly  critical,  and 
his  plea  for  the  emperor  is  sometimes  pushed  too  far.  But  it  is  interest- 
ing and,  since  the  episode  with  which  it  deals  is  unfamiliar  to  most  per- 
sons, it  is  likely  to  do  good  as  a  contribution  to  a  juster  estimate  of  Na- 
poleon III.  in  .America. 

The  aims  of  Professor  Albert  Bushnell  Hart's  American  History  told 
f>y  Contemporaries  (Macmillan  Co.)  are  stated  in  the  preface  to  be: 
"  First,  to  put  within  convenient  reach  of  schools,  libraries  and  scholars 
authoritative  texts  of  rare  or  quaint  writings  in  American  history,  con- 
tentporary  with  the  events  which  they  describe  ;  and,  in  the  second  place, 
to  give,  in  a  succession  of  scenes,  a  notion  of  the  movement  and  connec- 
tion of  the  history  of  America,  so  that  from  this  work  by  itself  may  be 
had  an  impression  of  the  forces  which  have  shaped  our  history,  and  the 
problems  upon  which  they  have  worked."  The  design  is  to  be  carried 
out  by  means  of  four  volumes.  'ITie  first,  now  published  (pp.  xviii,  606), 
is  occupied  with  the  "Era  of  Colonization,"  1492—1689.  The  second 
volume,  under  the  title  "  Building  of  the  Republic,"  will  embrace  the 
period  1689—1783;  the  third,  "National  Expansion,"  1783-1844  ;  the 
fourth,  "  Welding  of  the  Nation,"  1845-1897.     The  volume  now  issued 
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TMOBT  of  r>:mra.  aacocf  frciiE  u>c  NBpt  «  Vrv  :J>c  K<Ni  *:«  :i>f  vxs-- 
ml  of  Ccunmhs  xo  'Tic  sfirtxn'V?  oc  F^hcr  jc^<x$  Ji>i  Kj>:h(?  \tj(rc;ir«>r« 
and  Tnrhir^r  msiT  «  tbe  hesc  »cs;  oc"  H&khix-:,  l"i>e  vcoSkisw  Ji»«i 
yrooeases-  of  cakcisbcc  xne  aex:  cxesr.ru:  fjoi  >y  scWvticva*  nv«R  vNNr.W«s- 
pomy  F.Tipyr  ••rrters.  iite  H*rrs»>z.  jcxi  nvwi  t>fc  np^xwis  »y  »Nvor.'.;;:\j: 
carpoaaxcs^  Tbes  tbe  Soctbers  c-^'^icvr.xs.  the**  «>f  New  K:\}:i*:>ii»  An^i 
the  llSddjc  coiocaes  *ne  sjcoesst\if-T  deilt  wiih.  f.TS5  -.s  n*rr»;;\ts  »hKh 
sfaov  the  aoasc  sslJe::^  e»e=s>  or  risses  of  the  Oi>i<>si**  histvNrx,  «n\i  tl>on 
in  descnrciocs  ■■•bici  Qep:«n  the  coQd:tioT>$  oi  cokviijil  ;■.«■-  Thsss  c\  • 
tacts  from  Smith,  Wiiurfjeid.  Hamor  *nd  h»lt-4-*ii«iea  «hcr  mnjfrs  jmt 
sent  amoos  ep-isodes  in  ute  arlx  historx'  of  ViiyintJi.  whik-  Vii^inun 
liie  in  the  colonial  period  is  illustrated  by  portions  frwm  the  lettfrs  of 
C<donel  William  Fitrhugh.  from  Rev.  John  Clayton's  ir j»n  K>  the  Rv^\^) 
Society,  and  from  Harrrell.  Blair  and  Chilton's  Prrsfxf  Sf.JU  <^'" )  .-'X"***" 
The  mosaic  is  made  with  great  skill,  and  the  volume,  as  s  whole,  j^ix-es  A 
most  vivid  and  \-aried  picrute  of  the  life  and  moxoinent  of  the  se\en 
teenth  century  in  America.  The  pieces  aie  judioioijsly  ch^'»scn.  and  vxwk- 
from  a  variety  of  authois  so  great  that  tew  school  libtaries  \\>ntAin  a  1ai>^ 
proportion  of  them,  while  some  of  the  books  exixqMcil  are  dtslincllv 
larc.  For  the  training  of  college  students  in  the  »»se  of  siHirvcs  ^^  within 
the  limits  within  which  this  can  be  practiseil  in  colleges')  xariixl  extracts 
co\'ering  a  large  period  are  not  so  desirable  as  a  completer  t\>lle\-i»o«  of 
sources  for  a  limited  field ;  and  the  present  collection  is  nu>rt^  likely  to 
be  used  in  schools.  But  many  a  college  student,  not  to  Si«y  numy  a  pr\> 
fessor,  would  find  his  comprehension  of  colonial  history  witlenctl,  an»l 
his  appreciation  of  its  interest  heightenctl.  if  he  would  but  n,Nul  thn>ugh 
this  handsome  volume  consecutively.  The  series  of  extra»ts  fri>n>  the 
original  sources  is  preceded  by  an  introduction  in  which  n»any  valuable 
suggestions  are  made  respecting  the  use  which  nuiy  Ik-  niatle  of  iIumu  and 
of  the  originals  from  which  they  are  taken. 

Vol.  XIX.  of  the  "  New  Jersey  Archives  "  {^IhuumfHti  tr/ittinx  ti<  thf 
Colonial  History  of  the  State  of  Nnv  Jersey^  edited,  liy  authority  licrivotl 
from  the  state,  by  Mr.  William  Nelson,  corresponding  secretary  of  tl\o 
New  Jersey  Historical  Society,  is  the  third  volume  devoted  to  newspaper 
matter.  Mr.  Nelson's  invaluable  account  of  early  Aiuericau  newspapers 
and  statement  of  the  libraries  in  which  they  may  be  found  is  continued 
in  alphabetical  order  through  Michigan,  Minni>sota,  Mississippi,  Missouri, 
Montana,  Nebraska,  Nevada  and  New  Hampshire.  The  newspiiper  ex 
tracts  relating  to  New  Jersey  are  continued  (from  Vol.  XII. )  from  1751 
to  1756.  Drawn  (chiefly)  from  the  New  York  and  I'hiLuU-lphia  pitpcrM 
of  the  time,  they  i)resent  an  invaluable  body  of  material  for  llic  illiislra 
tion  of  the  social  history  of  the  Jerseys,  especially  in  such  mallcis  as 
servitude,  land-holding  and  agriculture,  crinies  and  lotteries. 
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The  first  edition  of  Historical  Collections  relating  to  Gtcyneiiii  (Penn- 
sylvania), by  Howard  M.  Jenkins,  was  exhausted  soon  after  its  publica- 
tion in  1884.  Mr.  Jenkins  now  issues  a  second  edition  (Philadelphia, 
The  Author,  pp.  456),  with  corrections  and  additions,  especially  in  the 
genealogical  sections.  The  general  plan  and  the  substance  of  the  text 
remain  unchanged,  and  the  same  modest  title  is  preser\'ed.  Though  a 
complete  history  of  this  old  township  of  Welsh  Quakers  was  not  con- 
templated by  the  author,  but  rather  a  series  of  chapters  on  special  subjects, 
chiefly  relating  to  its  early  years,  yet  within  the  limits  which  the  author 
proposes  to  himself  he  provides  a  model  of  accurate  local  investigation. 

The  Boston  AthenEum  has  printed,  in  a  well-executed  volume  of  566 
pages,  //  Catiilo.^iie  0/ the  IVashitij^ton  Collection  in  the  Boston  Athenitum, 
compiled  and  annotated  with  great  care  and  with  much  bibliographical 
learning,  by  Mr.  Appleton  P.  C.  Griffin.  It  is  now  nearly  forty  years 
since  the  plans  for  such  a  catalogue  were  laid.  The  collection  itself  came 
into  the  possession  of  the  institution  in  1S48,  having  been  obtained,  in- 
directly, from  heirs  of  the  general.  The  inventory  of  General  Wa.shing- 
ton's  library  indicates  884  vohmics,  not  counting  pamijhlets.  Of  these 
the  Athenffium  has  341.  The  first,  and  most  important,  division  of  the 
present  volume  consists  of  a  catalogue  of  these  books.  Each  entry  is  ac- 
companied with  proper  bibliographical  information,  and  in  most  cases 
with  extracts  from  letters  of  or  to  Washington,  or  from  his  account-books, 
which  show  the  circumstances  under  which  he  act^uired  the  volume. 
Many,  if  not  most,  of  the  volumes  are  presentation  copies.  Accordingly 
the  letters  just  mentioned,  found  chiefly  in  the  library  of  the  Department 
of  State,  l)Ut  also  industriously  sought  and  consulted  elsewhere,  are  of 
considerable  literary  or  historical  interest.  Some  of  them  make  certain 
the  authorship  of  anonyma,  a.s  in  the  ca.se  of  the  View  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Illuminati  an<l  other  pamphlets  of  Rev.  John  Cosens  Ogden.  Wash- 
ington's replies,  when  they  show  nothing  else,  show  his  tact  and  discre- 
tion. Part  II.  presents  a  less  elaborate  catalogue  of  other  books  derived 
from  Mount  Vernon,  chiefly  the  former  property  of  Judge  Bushrod  Wash- 
ington. Part  111.  is  a  catalogue  of  the  .Vthenceum's  collection  of  Wash- 
ington's writings,  which,  beyond  the  ordinary  bibliographical  material, 
contains  a  useful  list  (in  bibliographical,  not  in  chronological  order)  of 
letters  of  Washington  printed  elsewhere  than  in  the  standard  collections 
of  his  writings.  Part  IV.  is  a  catalogue  of  the  Athenajum's  Wa.shiDg- 
toniana.  An  apjaendix,  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Lane,  gives  the  inventory  of  the 
library  of  General  Washington,  ex[janding  or  explaining  the  titles  there 
given  in  abbreviated  form,  and  presenting  in  notes  the  subsequent  history 
of  each  book,  so  far  as,  jjossible,  and  an  indication  of  the  present  loca- 
tion and  ownership.  Many  students  of  American  historj'  beside  the 
special  students  of  Washington  will  find  the  volume  useful  and  informing. 

It  being  now  more  than  a  generation  since  the  issue  of  the  last  exten- 
sive history  of  the  Church  of  the  United  Brethren  in  Christ,  the  General 
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Conference  of  1889  took  steps  toward  the  preparation  of  a  new  book  on 
the  subject.  The  result  is  a  History  0/  the  Chunk  0/ the  United  Brethren 
in  Christ,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Daniel  Berger  (Dayton,  United  Brethren  Pub- 
lishing House,  pp.  682).  The  plan  is  comprehensive.  The  general  his- 
tory of  the  church  and  of  its  general  conferences  is  followed  by  an  account 
of  the  development  and  progress  of  institutions  established  to  promote 
special  departments  of  its  work,  such  as  publication,  missionary  activity 
and  education ;  by  a  brief  history  of  each  local  conference,  and  by  his- 
torical and  statistical  tables.  As  is  usually  the  case  with  American  de- 
nominational histories,  the  earlier  chapters  of  the  narrative  are  the  most 
interesting,  though  the  writer  has  here  obtained  few  materials  beyond 
those  used  by  Spayth.  In  tracing  the  history  of  Philip  William  Otter- 
bein  and  Martin  Boehm,  and  of  the  process  by  which  the  new  organiza- 
tion, with  its  Arminian  and  revivalist  spirit,  was  built  up  out  of  materials 
supplied  by  the  German  Reformed  and  Mennonite  churches.  Dr.  Jerger 
is  led  inevitably  to  present  to  some  extent  a  picture  of  the  religious  and 
social  condition  of  the  better  sort  of  German  inhabitants  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Maryland  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago.  The  rest  of  the  book, 
though  carefully  prepared  and  well  written,  and  animated  by  a  liberal 
spirit  in  treating  of  controversies,  lacks  this  element  of  personal  interest. 
Like  our  denominational  histories  generally,  it  is  a  history  of  the  clergy 
and  of  the  organization  rather  than  one  which  enables  the  reader  to  esti- 
mate the  laity,  to  judge  of  their  mental  and  moral  condition  and  religious 
characteristics,  and  so  to  "  place ' '  the  denomination  as  an  ingredient  and 
force  in  American  life.  But  within  its  limits  the  book  is  a  valuable  record 
of  a  religious  body  now  numbering  some  240,000  communicants,  mostly 
in  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois. 
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A  List  of  Printed  Commissions  and  Instructions  to  Royal  and  Proprie- 
tary Governors  in  the  English  Colonies  of  North  America 

This  list  includes  only  documents  which  are  printed  in  full,  ex- 
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cluded in  this  list,  but  only  those  which  afterwards  became  part  of 
the  United  States. 

In  addition  to  the  documents  given  below,  there  may  be  found 
in  Stokes,  Constitution  of  the  Colonies,  p.  150,  the  form  of  a  royal 
commission  with  arbitrary  dates  and  without  names. 
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1754.  Royal  instructions  to  Arthur  Dobbs,  governor  of  North  Carolina. 

In  North  Carolina  Colonial  Records,  V.  1107. 
1758.  Royal  commission  to  Francis  Bernard,  governor  of  New  Jersey. 
Yw.  New  Jersey  Archives,  IX.  23.      (Draft.) 

1758.  Royal  instructions  to  Francis  Bernard,  governor  of  New  Jersey. 

\n  New  Jersey  Archives,  IX.  40.     (Draft.) 

1759.  Proprietary  commission  to  James  Hamilton,  governor  of  Pennsyl- 

vania.    In  Minutes  of  the  Provincial  Council  of  Pennsylvania, 
VIII.  409. 

1760.  Royal   commission    to   Banning   Wentworth,    governor   of  New 

Hampshire.    In  A'ew  Hampshire  Provincial  Papers,  VI.  908. 

1 76 1.  Royal  commission  to  Arthur  Dobbs,  governor  of  North  Carolina. 

In  North  Carolina  Colonial  Records,  VI.  524. 
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1766.  Royal  commission  to  John  Wentworth,  governor  of  New  Hamp- 
shire.    Prefixed  to  New  Hampshire  Province  Laws,  ed.  1 7  7 1 . 

1771.  Royal  instructions  to  John,  Earl  of  Dunmore,  governor  of  Vir- 
ginia. In  Aspinwall  Papers,  Massachusetts  Historical  Society 
Collections,  fourth  series,  X.  630. 


To  the  list  of  civil  lists  given  in  the  July  number  an  addition  may  be 
made,  on  p.  764  of  Vol.  II.  In  No.  XVII.  of  the  Papers  of  the  His- 
torical Society  of  Delaware,  at  pp.  32-34,  Judge  I.  C.  Grubb  gives  a  list 
of  the  members  of  the  colonial  and  state  judiciary  of  Delaware,  extending 
throughout  its  history. 


NOTES  AND   NEWS 

Dr.  Frederick  D.  Stone,  who  for  twenty-one  years  had  been  librarian 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society,  and  had  been  a  principal  agent  in 
promoting  the  remarkable  recent  development  of  that  society,  died  on 
August  1 2 ,  aged  fifty-six.  He  had  edited  the  Pennsylvania  Magazine  of  His- 
tory and  Biography  from  its  beginning,  and  had  contributed  largely  to 
its  pages.  He  wrote  chapters  on  Pennsylvania  history  in  the  Narrative 
and  Critical  History  of  America,  and  in  collaboration  with  Professor 
J.  B.  McMaster  produced  Pennsylvania  and  the  Federal  Constitution, 
ij8j-88.  His  large  stores  of  learning  in  Pennsylvania  history  were 
freely  and  with  great  geniality  placed  at  the  service  of  all  who  engaged  in 
researches  in  that  field. 

Hon.  Edward  L.  Pierce,  of  Massachusetts,  died  in  Paris  on  Septem- 
ber 7,  aged  sixty-eight.  He  was  prominent  in  public  life,  as  a  Free 
Soiler  and  afterward  as  a  Republican,  and  held  several  federal  and  state 
offices,  chiefly  such  as  were  connected  with  philanthropic  objects,  such 
as  the  care  of  the  freedmen  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War.  He  wrote  one 
highly  important  historical  work,  his  Life  and  Letters  of  Charles  Sumner, 
4  vols.,  1877-1893,  a  political  biography  of  the  first  rank. 

Dr.  J.  Hammond  Trumbull  died  in  Hartford  on  August  5.  He 
was  bom  in  182 1.  Being  assistant  secretary  of  state  of  Connecticut 
from  1847  to  1852,  and  from  1858  to  1861,  he  inaugurated  the  series  of 
Colonial  Records  of  Connecticut,  subsequently  completed  by  Dr.  C.  J. 
Hoadly,  and  edited  the  first  volumes.  He  was  for  many  years  president  of 
the  Connecticut  Historical  Society,  and  wrote  many  articles  on  historical 
subjects.  An  active  founder  of  the  American  Philological  Association, 
he  was  specially  noted  for  his  wide  learning  in  respect  to  the  languages 
of  the  Indians. 

Mr.  William  Spohn  Baker,  an  eminent  authority  in  respect  to  the 
life  of  Washington,  died  in  Philadelphia  on  September  8,  aged  seventy- 
three.  Mr.  Baker  was  a  vice-president  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Penn- 
sylviania,  and  had  published  much  upon  the  history  of  engraving.  Be- 
side several  works  on  the  portraits  of  Washington,  he  compiled  two  im- 
portant books  of  reference  relating- to  his  career,  his  Itinerary  of  Geiural 
Washington  from  JJJS  to  J78J,  and  the  continuation  mentioned  on  an- 
other page. 

Rev.  Dr.  Abel  Stevens,  the  historian  of  the  Methodist  Church,  died 
in  California  on  September  13,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two.  More  than 
half  of  his  active  life  he  spent  as  an  editor  of  religious  papers.     His  ///>- 
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tory  of  the  Methodist  Episiofial  Church  in  the   United  States  of  America, 
in  four  volumes,  was  published  in  1864- 1867. 

General  R^gis  de  Trobriand,  who  was  bom  in  France  in  1816  and 
came  to  this  country  in  1841,  died  on  July  15.  His  military  title  was 
derived  from  services  in  the  Civil  War,  u[)on  which  he  wrote  several  well 
known  books,  the  most  important  bearing  the  title  Four  Years  with  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac. 

Alfred,  Ritter  von  Ameth,  died  on  July  30,  aged  seventy-eight. 
For  many  years  he  was  director  of  the  Austrian  archives  and,  more  re- 
cently, president  of  the  Academy  of  Vienna.  His  fame  as  a  historian 
rests  on  nine  works  relating  to  Maria  Theresa  and  Marie  Antoinette 
which  he  published  between  1863  and  1877,  the  most  important  being 
his  Geschichte  Alaria  Theresia' s,  4  vols.,  1863—1870. 

Sir  John  Skelton,  K.  C.  B.,  LL.D.,  vice-president  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  for  Scotland,  died  at  Edinburgh  on  July  20,  at  the 
age  of  sixty-six.  A  distinguished  advocate  and  official,  he  was  also 
noted  for  his  historical  volumes,  The  Impeachment  of  A[ary  Stuart, 
1876  ;  Afaithind  of  Lethington  and  the  Scotland  of  Mary  Stuart,  1887, 
probably  his  most  important  work ;  and  a  volume  entitled  Afary  Stuart 
(•893)- 

Mrs.  Margaret  Oliphant,  novelist  and  author  of  Historical  Sketches  of 
the  Reign  of  George  II. ,  The  Afakers  of  Florence,  The  Afakers  of  Venice, 
and  The  Afakers  of  Alodern  Rome,  died  at  Wimbledon,  England,  on  June 
25,  at  the  age  of  sixty-nine. 

Professor  A.  C.  Armstrong,  of  Wesleyan  University,  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  a  chair  in  history  in  Princeton  University. 

A  Bibliography  of  the  Anthropology  and  Ethnology  of  Europe,  by  Pro- 
fessor William  Z.  Ripley,  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
is  to  apppear  shortly  in  the  Bulletins  of  the  Boston  Public  Library.  It 
will  include  nearly  fifteen  hundred  titles,  taken  from  the  original  sources. 
Primarily  concerning  the  physical  anthropology  of  Europe  and  the  allied 
peoples  of  Asia  and  Africa,  in  which  field  it  aims  to  be  exhaustive,  it 
will  contain  very  complete  lists  of  authorities  on  pre-historic  archwology 
and  historical  ethnology.  The  Bibliography  will  also  give  references  to 
original  cartographical  material  of  various  sorts,  and  will  have  a  full  sub- 
ject-index. Dr.  Ripley  expects,  after  appropriate  revision,  to  make  up 
into  a  book  a  series  of  articles  on  the  racial  geography  of  Europe,  which 
he  has  been  contributing  to  the  Popular  Science  ATonthly. 

The  Quarterly  Statement  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  for  July 
announces  that  the  excavations  at  Jerusalem  have  ceased  on  account  of 
the  expiration  of  the  firman  permitting  them.  Application  has  been 
been  made  to  the  Porte  for  leave  to  undertake  excavations  elsewhere.  A 
mosaic  map  of  Christian  Palestine  and  Egypt,  dating  from  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, has  recently  been  discovered  at  Madeba  in  Moab,  and  seems  likely 
to  be  an  important  historical  document. 
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In  the  Nation  for  July  i,  July  22,  July  29,  and  August  26,  Professor 
J.  R.  S.  Sterrett  presents  accounts  of  the  history  and  operations  of  the 
schools  of  archaeology  at  Athens — German,  French,  American  and 
English. 

In  the  September  number  of  the  North  American  Review  Professor 
Goldwin  Smith  has  an  article  entitled  Are  Our  School  Histories  Anglo- 
phobe  f 

ANCIENT    HISTORT. 

The  Zunz-Stiftung  in  Berlin  offers  a  prize  of  2500  marks  for  the  best 
treatise  on  the  history  of  the  Jews  in  Babylonia.  The  date  for  delivery 
is  before  July  i,  1899. 

A  long-expected  and  important  contribution  to  the  architectural  por- 
tion of  Greek  archaeology  is  Das  Griechische  Theater :  Beitrage  zur  Ge- 
schichte  des  Dionysos-  Theaters  in  Athens  und  anderer  Griechischer  Theater , 
by  Wilhelm  Dorpfeld  and  Emil  Reisch  (Athens  :  Barth  and  Von  Hirst; 
New  York :  Lemcke  and  Buechner). 

A  subject  akin  to  that  of  one  of  the  articles  published  in  the  present 
issue  of  the  Review  is  treated  by  Dr.  H.  R.  Fairclough,  in  a  dissertation 
on  The  Attitude  of  the  Greek  Tragedians  toward  JVature,  a.  disseTt&tioa  for 
the  doctor's  degree  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

The  Greek  inscriptions  of  Phocis,  Locris,  -i^tolia,  Acamania  and  the 
Ionian  islands,  edited  by  Wilhelm  Dittenberger,  are  presented  in  the  last 
issue  (Vol.  III.,  fasc.  I.)  of  the  Corpus  Inscriptionum  Grxcarum  Grcecice 
Septentrionalis  (Berlin,  G.  Reimer,  pp.  212). 

The  Clarendon  press  has  printed  a  volume  of  Sources  for  Greek  His- 
tory between  the  Persian  and  the  Peloponnesian  Wars,  collected  and  ar- 
ranged by  Mr.  G.  F.  Hill,  of  the  British  Museum. 

It  is  not  out  of  place  in  a  historical  review  to  take  notice  of  so  excel- 
lent a  manual  of  paleography  as  the  book  on  Latin  Manuscripts  prepared 
by  Professor  Harold  W.  Johnston,  of  the  University  of  Indiana  (Chicago, 
Scott,  Foresman  and  Co.,  pp.  130).  Beside  dealing  with  the  material 
characteristics,  the  transmission,  and  the  preservation  of  manuscripts, 
Mr.  Johnston  takes  up  the  subject  of  textual  criticism.  His  book  is 
illustrated  with  excellent  fac-similes. 

Dr.  Hermann  Peter  has  lately  published,  in  two  volumes  (Leipzig, 
B.  G.  Teubner,  pp.  478,  410),  Die  geschichtliche  Literatur  fiber  die 
romische  Kaiserzeit  bis  Theodosius  I.  und  ihre  Quellen.  The  book  is  one 
of  great  importance,  discussing  fully  the  development  of  Roman  histori- 
ography, imperial  and  senatorial,  pagan  and  Christian. 

The  third  volume  of  Professor  Bury's  new  edition  of  Gibbon's 
Decline  and  ^a// (London,  Methuen  and  Co.;  New  York,  Macmillan) 
contains  in  its  appendix  several  learned  dissertations  relating,  for  instance, 
to  the  Picts  and  Scots,  the  origin  of  the  Huns,  the  libraries  of  Alexandria, 
and  Alaric. 
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Noteworthy  articles  in  periodicals :  A.  J.  Delattre,  Les  dcrniires 
Dicinivertes  atix  Pays  Bililiques  (Revue  des  Questions  Historiques,  July); 
C.  F.  Aiken,  The  Avesta  and  the  Bihle  (Catholic  University  Bulletin, 
July);  J.  Beloch,  Zur  Bevolkeruiigsgeschichte  des  Altcrthums  (Jahrbucher 
fur  Nationaiokonomie,  LXVIII.  3);  U.  Kohler,  ProbUine  der  Vorge- 
schichte  Griechenhinds  (Sitzungsberichte  der  k.  Preuss.  Akademie  der 
Wiss.,  1897,  Sltick  14);  J.  Beloch,  Ziir griechischen  Vorgeschichte  (His- 
torische  Zeitschrift,  LXXIX.  2). 

EAHLY  CHtJRCH  HISTORY. 

After  long  preparation,  the  Prussian  Academy  has  now  begun  to 
publish  its  series  Die  griechischen  christlichen  Schriftsfcller  der  ersten  drei 
Jiihrhundf.rte.  It  is  expected  that  about  three  volumes  will  be  issued 
each  year,  and  that  the  whole  series  will  consist  of  about  fifty  volumes. 
It  will  include  not  only  the  Fathers,  but  also  the  text  of  early  Christian 
documents  in  Greek,  such  as  the  acts  of  the  martyrs,  etc.  The  first  issue 
is  the  first  volume  of  the  works  of  Hippolytus,  ed.  Bonwetsch  and  Achelis 
(Leipzig,  J.  C.  Hinrichs).  While  the  work  is  going  on  the  same  com- 
mittee of  the  Academy  will  publish  a  periodical  Archiv  ftir  die  alteren 
christlichen  Schriftsteller,  a  new  series,  virtually,  of  Gebhardt  and  Har- 
nack's  Texte  umi  Untersiichungen. 

The  Vienna  editors  of  the  Corpus  Scriptonim  Ecclesiasticorum  Latin- 
orum  have  brought  out,  a.s  Vol.  XXVII.,  fasc.  II.,  the  treatise  De  Morti- 
hus  Pcrsccutorum  of  Ciecilius,  attributed  to  Lactantius. 

Mr.  Papadopoulos-Kerameus  has  now  brought  out  at  St.  Petersburg, 
at  the  cost  of  the  imperial  government,  the  third  volume  of  his  'hpotto- 
/o/iiTur/  U(,3i.!i)<'frjxij,  or  catalogue  of  the  Greek  manuscripts  in  the  library 
of  the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem  (pp.  440). 

In  the  series  of  Translations  and  Reprints  from  the  original  Sources  of 
European  History,  published  by  the  historical  department  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  Volume  I,,  No.  4,  relates  to  the  early  Christian  per- 
secutions. It  contains  a  number  of  extracts  from  Christian  and  pagan 
writers  respecting  the  persecutions  by  the  various  emperors,  the  longest 
extract  being  the  account  from  Eusebius  of  "  The  Persecution  at  Lyons 
and  Vienna"  (why  not  Vienne  ?) 

M.  Paul  Bedjan  has  ju.st  published  in  Paris  (pp.  598)  an  editio  princeps 
of  the  Syriac  version  of  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Eusebius,  Eusebe  de 
Cisarie,  Histoire  Ecclesiastique. 

MXTDIBVAL  HISTORY. 

The  new  edition,  undertaken  by  the  Berlin  .\cademy,  of  the  Corpus 
Seriptorum  Jlistoriie  Byzanlime  is  now  completed,  the  fiftieth  and  last  vol- 
ume having  been  finished  by  the  edition  of  Zonaras,  Epitome,  Tom.  III., 
ed,  Theodor  Biittner-Wobst  (Bonn,  E.  Weber,  pp.  933). 

Messrs.  Methuen  and  Co.  are  about  to  begin  a  series  under  the  title 
of  Methuen' s  Byzantine  Texts,  under  the  general  editorship  of  Professor 
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J.  B.  Bury.     The  fiist  volume  will  be  Evagrius,  edited  by  Professor 
Lton  Faimentier  and  M.  Bidez. 

The  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  hare  issued  an  English  translation  of 
the  Life  of  Saladin  by  Beha  ed-din  (or  Bohadin)  (pp.  440). 

Father  Conrad  Eubel,  Franciscan,  papal  penitentiary  in  Rome,  will 
shortly  publish  (Munster,  Regensberg)  the  first  volume  of  an  important 
work  of  reference :  Hierarchia  CathoHca  MeJii  ^-Eri,  containing  as  com- 
plete data  as  possible  regarding  all  elections  of  popes  and  nominations 
of  cardinals  and  bishops,  from  the  time  of  Innocent  III.  to  about  1550. 
The  work  is  based  on  researches  in  the  Vatican  archives,  and  will 
consist  of  two  volumes. 

In  the  transactions  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Belgium,  Professor 
Paul  Fredericq  has  published  an  exhaustive  essay  on  the  dancing  mania 
of  the  fourteenth  century. 

Dr.  George  C.  Keidel  has  brought  out  (Baltimore,  The  Freidenwald 
Co.,  pp.  76)  the  first  fascicule  of  A  Manual  of  Esopic  Fable  Litera- 
ture, for  the  period  ending  A.  D.  1500,  in  which  178  incunabula  are 
catalogued  with  extreme  bibliographical  minuteness. 

Noteworthy  articles  in  periodicals :  J.  B.  Bury,  The  Turks  in  the  Sixth 
Century  (English  Historical  Review,  July);  Georg  Grupp,  Die  AnfSnge 
der  Geldwirtschaft  (Zeitschrift  fdr  Kulturgeschichte,  IV.  4,  5);  J.  Gui- 
raud,  Saint  Dominique  et  la  Fondation  du  Monastire  de  Prouille  (Revue 
Historique,  July). 

MODERN  XHTROPBAN  HISTORY. 

In  the  Macmillan  Co.'s  series  of  Periods  of  European  History,  the 
volume  covering  the  period  from  1494  to  1598,  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Johnson, 
has  just  been  issued. 

The  institute  of  the  Gorres  Gesellschaft  in  Rome  has  made  plans  for 
the  publication  of  a  new  edition  of  the  acts  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  Con- 
cilii  Tridentini  Monumentorum  quae  extant  Collectio  Nova.  Provision  has 
been  made  for  the  editing  of  the  earlier  portions  by  Drs.  Ehses,  Merkle, 
Hoffman  and  Domarus  respectively. 

The  ninth  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Historical  Society 
contained,  as  was  mentioned  in  these  ptages,  a  translation  of  that  portion 
of  the  journal  of  Lupoid  von  Wedel  which  related  to  his  journey  through 
England  and  Scotland  made  in  1584  and  1585.  The  whole  of  his  jour- 
nal, comprising,  beside  the  above,  his  account  of  his  travels  in  Hungary, 
Palestine,  Egypt,  Spain,  Portugal  and  France  (1572  to  1593),  together 
with  some  narratives  of  military  service,  has  now  been  printed  as  the 
forty-fifth  volume  of  Baltische  Studien. 

M.  Albert  Malet's  Histoire  Diplomatique  de  f  Europe  aux  XVII'  et 
XVI/f  Siecles  (Paris,  Dentu)  consists  of  the  lectures  on  this  subject  whi<.h 
he  gave  to  King  Alexander  of  Servia. 
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An  interesting  year  of  European  history  (October  1740-October 
1741)  is  covered  by  Antonio  Matscheg's  Sy^/i'a  Politica  di  Europa  dal 
cominciare  del  Regno  di  Maria  Teresa  alio  Seiogliersi  delta  Convenzione  di 
Kleinschnellendorf,  studiata  sui  Dispaeci  dei  veneti  Amhasciatori  nell' 
Archivio  di  Stato  d  Venezia  in  connessione  colle  altre  fonti  (Belluno, 
Deliberali,  pp.  548). 

Dr.  Wilhelm  Altmann  continues  his  collections  of  constitutional  doc- 
uments for  the  use  of  students  by  a  volume  of  Ausgewahlle  Urkunden  zur 
ausserdeutschen  Fer/assungsgesehichte  seit  J'/jd  (Berlin,  R.  Gartner,  pp. 
278.) 

We  ought  before  this  to  have  mentioned  Commandant  Palat's  Bibli- 
ographic generale  de  la  Guerre  dt  j8jo-i8/J  (Paris,  Berger-Levrault, 
pp.  600). 

Professor  Otto  Henne-am  Rhyn's  A llgemeifte  Ku//urgescliie/i/e  von  def 
Urzeit  bis  auf  die  Gcgenwart  is  now  completed  by  the  publication  of  its 
seventh  volume,  treating  of  the  period  from  the  foundation  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire  to  the  present  day  (Leipzig,  O.  Wigand,  pp.  609). 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  Geographical  Society  for  the  session  of  June 
17  contains  a  paper  by  Professor  Y.  York  Powell,  advocating  the  es- 
tablishment in  England  of  a  school  similar  to  the  Ecole  des  Chartes  at 
Paris. 

The  recent  historical  publications  of  the  British  Government  include 
Vol.  III.  (1342-1362)  of  the  Calendar  of  Entries  in  the  Papal  Registers 
relating  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  Vol.  XV.  (1587-1588)  of  the 
Acts  of  the  Privy  Council  of  England,  edited  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Dasent. 

Professor  Goldwin  Smith  is  expected  shortly  to  issue  through  the 
Macmillan  Co.  \C\^  Political  History  of  England  (two  vols.). 

The  Clarendon  Press  has  begun  the  issue  of  the  sixth  edition  of 
Bishop  Stubbs's  Constitutional  History  of  England.  Vol.  I.  has  now  ap- 
peared. 

The  Royal  Navy :  a  history  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present,  in 
five  volumes,  the  elaborate  and  comprehensive  work  which  various  au- 
thors are  preparing  under  the  editorial  care  of  Mr.  W.  Laird  Clowes,  and 
of  which  the  first  volume,  embracing  the  period  to  K.  D.  1600,  has  now 
appeared,  is  in  America  issued  by  Messrs.  Little,  Brown  and  Co. 

Mr.  T.  Fisher  Unwin  proposes  to  issue  a  series  of  volumes  under  the 
general  title  of  Builders  of  Greater  Britain,  under  the  editorial  super- 
vision of  Mr.  H.  F.  Wilson,  legal  adviser  to  the  Colonial  Office.  The 
first  eight  volumes  include  biographies  of  Sir  AV'alter  Raleigh,  by  Major 
Martin  A.  S.  Hume ;  Sir  Thomas  Maitland,  by  Walter  Frewen  Lord ; 
John  Cabot  and  his  sons,  by  Sir  A.  J.  Arbuthnot ;  Edward  Gibbon 
Wakefield,  by  R.  Garnett ;  Rajah  Brooke,  by  Sir  Spenser  St.  John  ;  Ad- 
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minl  Philip,  by  Louis  Becke  and  Walter  Jeffrey :  Sir  Stamtbni  Raffles, 
by  the  editor. 

ftn  n".  of  the  appendix  to  the  Fsjiftnth  X^'rt  ytAf  /fcA'rrVa.*  .IAt«- 
mscrifts  C.'mm/ssti'm  cotisiitules  Vol.  IV.  of  the  Commission's  calendar  of 
the  manoscripts  of  the  Duke  of  Portland  pTe:$er\-ed  at  Wellvck  Abbey. 

The  corporation  of  Bristol  have  arranged  for  the  piej^aration  and  is- 
sue of  a  calendar  of  their  records,  to  be  edited  by  Mr.  Francis  B.  Bickley. 
of  the  British  Museum. 

The  Rtci*rds  of  the  Borough  of  SorthamptoH.  which  are  being  edited 
by  Mr.  Christopher  Markham  and  Dr.  I.  Charles  Cox,  for  the  cor|x^ration, 
will  shortly  be  ready  for  issue.  There  will  lie  two  volumes;  the  first  con- 
taining extracts  from  the  Domesday  Book,  the  charters,  and  the  Liln'r 
Custumanmi;  the  second  based  mainly  on  the  Orders  of  Assembly  and 
more  modem  records. 

The  fourth  volume  in  Messrs.  Ginn's  Library"  of  .\nglo-Saxon  Poetry 
is  MaldoH  and  Brunnanhurh,  edited  by  Professor  C.  L.  Crow,  of  Weather- 
ford  College,  Texas. 

The  Clarendon  Press  has  published  in  two  volumes  the  Opus  Afa/us 
of  Roger  Bacon,  edited  by  Mr.  John  Henry  Bridges,  fellow  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians. 

Professor  T.  F.  Tout  is  editing  for  the  Royal  Historical  Society  the 
records  of  the  great  judicial  scandal  of  1 289-1 290  in  which  most  of  the 
English  judges  and  royal  ministers  were  implicated  and  which  led  to  the 
disgrace  of  the  great  chief-justice  R.  de  Hengham,  with  his  colleague  T. 
de  Weyland  and  many  others.  These  records,  which  were  discovered 
about  four  or  five  years  ago  by  the  director  of  the  society,  Mr.  Huliert  Hall, 
will  throw  much  new  light  on  the  period  covered  by  Bishop  Stublw's 
ChronUles  of  Edward  I.  ami  II.  (Rolls  Series).  They  will  also  necessi- 
tate an  entire  revision  of  the  biographies  of  the  great  justices  concerned, 
as  given  in  Foss  and  other  standard  authorities. 

The  Cambridge  University  Press  has  issued  Vol.  2  of  the  Statutfs  of 
Lincoln  Cathedral,  arranged  by  the  late  Henry  Bradshaw,  and  now  edited 
by  Mr.  Christopher  Wordsworth.  This  volume  contains  statutes  earlier 
and  later  than  those  in  the  Black  Book,  the  Novum  Registrum,  and  docu- 
ments from  other  churches  of  the  late  foundation. 

Messrs.  Simpkin,  Marshall  and  Co.  publish  a  volume  of  Documents 
relating  to  the  History  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Winchester  in  the  Set'en- 
teenth  Century,  edited  by  the  dean.  Dr.  W.  R.  W.  Stephens,  and  Dr.  F. 
T.  Madge. 

The  foundation-stone  of  the  Cabot  Memorial  Tower  on  Brandon  Hill, 
Bristol,  was  laid  on  June  24,  by  the  Manjuis  of  Duflerin  and  Ava,  who 
read  a  copy  of  a  hitherto  unknown  entry  relating  to  Cabot,  recently  found 
among  the  muniments  of  the  chapter-house  at  Westminster. 

Under  the  title  of  The  People  for  whom  Shakespeare  Wrote,  Dr. 
Charles  Dudley  Warner  has  published  a  series  of  essays  on  the  daily  life 
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of  the  people  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  based  upon  accounts  given  by 
contemporary  Englishmen  and  by  foreigners  who  visited  England  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  (Harper,  pp.  187). 

Professor  S.  R.  Gardiner  has  printed  under  the  title  What  Gunpcw- 
der  Plot  Was  (Longmans,  pp.  216)  a  reply  to  Father  Gerard's  essay 
What  Was  the  Gunpowder  Plot  1  The  volume  contains  several  plans  of 
the  palace  of  Westminster  and  the  Houses  of  Parliament  illustrating  the 
events.  The  second  volume  of  Professor  Gardiner's  History  of  the  Com- 
monwealth and  Protectorate  is  to  be  expected  this  autumn. 

Mr.  W.  Foster,  of  the  India  Office,  is  preparing  a  new  edition  of  Sir 
Thomas  Roe's  journal  of  his  mission  to  India,  1615-1619,  in  which  much 
fresh  material  will  be  incorporated.  A  life  of  Sir  Thomas  Roe,  by  Mr. 
Stanley  Lane-Poole  of  the  British  Museum,  is  also  to  be  published. 

Messrs.  Swan,  Sonnenschein  and  Co.  expect  to  publish  this  autumn 
Mr.  B.  B.  Turner's  volume  of  Chronicles  of  the  Bank  of  England,  illus- 
trated with  reproductions  of  various  old  maps,  and  with  other  pictures. 

Mr.  Henry  Farrar's  Index  to  Marriages  in  the  Gentlemen' s  Magazine, 
of  which  the  first  part  covered  the  years  from  1731  to  1780,  is  to  be 
continued  in  four  volumes  extending  from  1781  to  1868.  The  edition 
is  limited  to  250  copies.  The  publishers  will  be  Messrs.  Swan,  Sonnen- 
schein and  Co. 

The  sixth  and  last  volume  of  Social  England,  edited  by  Mr.  H.  D. 
Traill,  covers  the  period  from  1815  to  1885.  It  includes  accounts  of  the 
literary  history  of  the  century,  by  the  editor;  of  the  history  of  agricul- 
ture, arts,  sciences  and  industrial  development. 

The  late  Sir  John  Henry  Briggs,  Reader  to  the  Lords  and  Chief 
Clerk  to  the  Admiralty,  left  behind  him  the  manuscript  of  an  important 
and  highly  interesting  book,  which  has  now  been  brought  out  by  Messrs. 
Sampson,  Low,  Marston  and  Co.,  under  the  editorial  care  of  Lady  Briggs. 
It  is  entitled  Nai>al  Administrations,  1827-18^2,  the  Experiences  of  63 
years,  from  the  Accession  of  H.  R.  H.  the  Duke  of  Clarence  as  Lord 
High  Admiral  to  the  End  of  the  Administration  of  Lord  George  Hamilton. 

Noteworthy  articles  in  periodicals:  J.  H.  Round,  La  Bataille  de 
Hastings  (Revue  Historique,  September);  J.  E.  Morris,  The  Archers  at 
Crecy  (English  Historical  Review,  July);  M.  Sellers,  York  in  the  Six- 
teenth and  Seventeenth  Centuries  (English  Historical  Review,  July);  B. 
Williams,  The  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  the  Election  of  1734  (English  His- 
torical Review,  July);  Unpublished  Letters  of  George  Canning  (Qu&neTly 
Review,  July);  W.  J.  Ashley,  The  Tory  Origin  of  Free  Trade  Policy 
(Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics,  July). 

FRANCE. 
M.  Gaston  Paris  has  prepared  for  Vol.  XXXII.  of  the  Hisloire  Litti- 
raire  de  la  France  (separate,  pp.  171)  an  authoritative  treatise  on  Jean, 
sire  de  Joinville. 
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In  the  series  of  "  Tudor  Translations  "  edited  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Henley, 
the  latest  issue  is  the  Historie  of  Philip  de  Commines,  Knight,  lord  of  Ar- 
genton,  Englished  by  Thomas  Danett,  1596. 

In  the  series  of  Ordonnances  des  Rois  de  France,  the  Academy  of 
Moral  and  Political  Sciences  has  published  Vol.  VII.  of  its  Catalogue  des 
Actes  de  Francois  I",  containing  over  six  thousand  acts. 

Baron  de  Ruble's y<ra««*  d'Albretet  la  Guerre  Civile,  Vol.  I.  (Paris, 
Paul  et  Guillemin,  pp.  475),  extends  from  the  opening  of  hostilities  to 
the  peace  of  Amboise,  March,  1563,  and  is  a  continuation  of  his  Antoine 
de  Bourbon  et  Jeanne  d'Albret. 

M.  Paul  Masson's  Histoire  du  Commerce  Franfais  dam  le  Levant  au 
XVII'  Siecle  (Paris,  Hachette,  pp.  553)  is  an  essay  of  much  importance 
in  economic  history,  based  on  careful  researches,  especially  in  the  archives 
of  the  chamber  of  commerce  at  Marseilles. 

Mr.  James  Breck  Perkins's  France  under  Louis  XV.  is  announced  for 
publication  this  autumn  by  Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Co. 

M.  P.  de  Nolhac  has  followed  his  La  Heine  Marie-Antoinette  with  a 
volume,  admirable  in  contents  and  beautifully  illustrated,  on  La  Dauphine 
Marie-Antoinette  (Paris,  Boussod  et  Valadon). 

The  Memoirs  of  Bertrand  Bar^re,  chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
Safety  during  the  Revolution,  now  appears  for  the  first  time  in  an  Eng- 
lish translation  (London,  H.  S.  Nichols,  four  vols.),  executed  by  Mr. 
De  V.  Payen-Payne. 

M.  Lton  Lecestre  has  undertaken  to  publish  the  inedited  letters 
of  Napoleon  between  1799  ^"^^  1815,  Lettres  inidites  de  Napolion  f 
(  Paris,  Plon,  Nourrit  et  Cie. ) .  These  two  volumes  are  of  great  interest, 
since  most  of  the  letters  omitted  from  the  Correspondame  de  Napolion  7*, 
officially  published  by  Napoleon  III.,  were  so  omitted  because  deemed 
likely  to  compromise  the  fame  of  the  Emperor  or  of  those  who  sur- 
rounded him.  An  English  translation  by  Lady  Mary  Loyd,  entitled 
The  Suppressed  Letters  of  Napoleon,  is  to  be  brought  out  by  Messrs.  D. 
Appleton  and  Co. 

Under  the  title  Le  Rigistre  de  Vile  d' Elbe  ;  Letters  et  Ordres  inidites 
de  Napolion  I",  28  mai  1814-22  fevrier  1815  (  Paris,  Fontemoing, 
pp.  310),  M.  L6on  G.  P61issier  publishes,  from  a  copy  of  the  imperial 
secretary's  letter-book  preserved  in  the  library  of  Carcassonne,  a  large 
number  of  letters  written  during  the  residence  in  "Elba,  and  often  highly 
characteristic. 

The  Revue  Bleue  began  in  May  the  serial  publication  (  in  French  ) 
of  the  official  reports  of  the  Russian  representative  at  St.  Helena,  Ram- 
say de  Balmain,  which  are  said  to  be  more  valuable  than  the  French  and 
Austrian. 

M.  Henri  Welschinger's  Lc  Roi  dc  Rome,  1811-1832  (Paris,  Plon, 
pp.  493 ),  is  perhaps  the  most  careful  and  complete  study  of  its  subject 


that  has  yet  been  made.  M.  Welschinger  complains  in  the  Rn'uc  His- 
torique  that  documents  in  the  archives  of  Vienna  which  were,  it  seems, 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  Wertheimer,  were  concealed  from  him. 

The  opening  of  the  archives  of  the  French  Foreign  Office  down  to 
1830  has  given  opportunity  for  the  preparation  of  M.  Lton  de  Crouzas- 
Cr^tet's  Le  Due  de  Richelieu  en  Russie  et  en  France,  1 766-1822  (Paris, 
Firniin-Didot,  pp.  512),  a  study  at  once  of  the  emigration  and  of  the 
Restoration. 

In  a  book  entitled  M.  Thiers,  le  Comte  de  St.  Vallier,  le  Gintral  de 
Manteujfel;  Liberation  du  Territoire  (1871-1873)  and  published  by  MM. 
Armand  Colin  and  Co.,  M.  Henri  Doniol  has  gathered  together  a  mass 
of  unpublished  documents  on  the  episode  in  question,  especially  having 
use  of  the  daily  correspondence  of  Thiers  with  the  French  plenipotenti- 
ary, M.  de  St.  Valber. 

Noteworthy  article  in  periodicals :  H.  Yi&wser,  De  l'IfnManisme  et  de 
la  Riforme  en  France,  1512-1552  (Revue  Historiquc,  July);  M.  Sepet, 
Le  Thidtre  en  France  avant  Corneille  (Revue  des  Questions  Historiques, 
July);  H.  Vast,  Les  Tentatives  de  Louis  XIV.  pour  arriver  A  l' Empire 
(Revue  Historique,  September);  Comte  d'Haussonvitle,  Le  Mariage  de 
la  Duchesse  de  Bourgogne  (Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  June  i);  H.  Ste, 
Les  Idies  pwlitiques  de  Diderot  (Revue  Historique,  September);  C.  H. 
Lincoln,  Rousseau  and  the  French  Revolution  (Annals  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Political  Science,  July);  F.  Aulard,  La  Separation  de  I' Eglise 
et  de  I'Etat,  1794-1802  (Revue  de  Paris,  May  1);  A.  Sorel,  L' Europe 
et  le  Directoire  (Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  July  15);  E.  Welvert,  Les 
Conventionnels  rigicides  aprh  la  Revolution  (Revue  Historiquc,  July);  A. 
de  Ganniers,  La  Campagne  de  Russie  (Revue  des  Questions  Historiques, 
July). 

ITALT,  SPAIN. 

Le  Bibliographe  Moderne,  No.  2,  March-April,  contains  the  text  of 
the  new  regulations  made  by  the  Italian  government  for  archivists  of  the 
archives  of  slate. 

The  first  number  of  the  Archivio  Storico  Italiano  for  1897  contains  a 
general  list,  by  M.  L6on  G.  Pelissier,  of  French  publications  relating  to 
the  history  of  Italy,  published  1894-1896. 

An  important  study  of  the  constitution  of  Florence  is  to  be  found  in 
Fasc.  31  of  Sig.  A.  Gherardi's  Consulte  delta  Repubblica  Florentina,  this 
number  being  the  Introduction  to  the  series. 

Professor  Eugenio  Musatti  has  brought  out  a  general  political  history 
of  Venice,  extending  down  to  the  extinction  of  the  republic,  under  the 
title  La  Storia  Politica  di  Venezia  secondo  le  ultime  Ricerche  (Padua, 
fratelli  Gallina,  pp.  511). 

The  National  Historical  Archives  of  Madrid  have  recently  acquired 
9300  portfolios  of  manuscripts  which  have  come  down  from  the  military 
orders  of  Santiago,  Alcantara  and  Calatrava ;  a  large  number  of  portto- 
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lios  and  volumes  from  the  archives  of  the  University  of  Alcali  de  He- 
nares ;  all  the  papers  of  the  old  University  of  Siguenza;  and  the  entire 
contents  of  the  suppressed  Archivio  Historico  of  Toledo.  The  archives 
are  henceforth  to  be  open  from  8:30  a.  m.  to  4:30  p.  m. 

Sefior  Julian  Ribera,  professor  in  the  University  of  Saragossa,  is 
about  to  publish  an  original  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  origin  of 
the  judicial  system  of  Aragon,  under  the  title  El  Justicia  de  Aragbn  y  la 
Organizacion  Juridica  de  los  Musulmanes  EspaHoles.  The  text,  with 
omission  of  the  notes,  is  to  appear  in  the  Revista  Cr'itica  de  Historia  y 
Literatura,  and  the  first  installment  is  presented  in  the  May-June  number. 

A  portion  of  the  early  financial  history  of  Spain  is  illustrated  by  two 
monographs  of  identical  title  by  R.  Sanchez  de  Ocafla  and  Jeronimo 
Lopez  de  Ayala  respectively  :  Contribuciones  i  Impuestos  en  Leon  y  Cas- 
tilla  durante  la  Edad  Media,  both  of  which  have  been  crowned  by  the 
Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Sciences. 

M.  G.  Desdevises  du  Dezert  has  published  the  first  volume  of  a  care- 
ful study  of  Spain  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  which  should  be  of  inter- 
est to  American  readers:  L'Espagne  de  V  And  en  Rigime ;  La  Sociiti 
(Paris,  Lec6ne  et  Oudin,  pp.  294). 

aSRMANY,   AUSTRIA,   SWITZERLAND. 

The  Prussian  Historical  Institute  in  Rome  has  begun  the  periodical 
publication  of  Quellen  und  Forschungen  aus  italienischen  Archiven  und 
Bibliotheken  (semi-annual,  Rome,  E.  Loescher). 

The  latest  addition  to  the  Monumenta  Germanics  Hislorica  is  Tom. 
III.  of  the  Libelli  de  Lite  Imperatorum  et  Pontificum  seeculis  XI.  et  XII. 
conscripti  (Hannover,  Hahn,  pp.  775). 

The  Historical  Commission  connected  with  the  Bavarian  Academy 
has  published  Abth.  I.,  Bd.  I.,  oi  the  Ilanserecesse,  1256— 1430  (Leipzig, 
Duncker  und  Humblot,  pp.  832).  A  recent  book  of  considerable  interest 
in  the  same  field  is  Dr.  E.  R.  Daenell's  Geschichte  der  deutschen  Hanse 
in  der  zweiten  Halfte  des  14.  Jahrhunderts  (Leipzig,  B.  G.  Teubner). 

The  years  1425-1433  are  covered  by  the  latest  instalment  (Bd.  II., 
Lief  I.,  pp.  1-240)  of  the  Regesta  Imperii  XI.  Die  Urkunden  Kaiser 
Sigmunds,  edited  by  Dr.  Wilhelm  Altmann. 

Professor  Anton  Weiss'  s  ^neas  Sylvius  Piccolomini  als  Papst  Pius  II. , 
sein  Leben  und  Einfluss  auf  die  literarisehe  Cultur  Deutschlands  (Graz, 
U.  Moser,  pp.  297)  is  his  inaugural  address  as  rector  of  the  University  of 
Graz,  supplemented  by  149  hitherto  unprinted  letters  of  the  pope,  from  a 
manuscript  in  the  Hof-bibliothek  in  Vienna. 

The  sixth  and  seventh  volumes  of  the  translation  of  Sybel's  Founding 
of  the  German  Empire  are  shortly  to  be  published  by  Messrs.  T.  Y. 
Crowell  and  Co. 

An  archreological  institute  at  Vienna,  with  the  objects  usual  to  gov- 
ernmental establishments  of  the  sort,  has  been  organized  by  the  Austrian 
government. 
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Vol.  VI.  of  the  Swiss  government's  Amtliche  Sammlung  der  Aden 
aus  der  Zeit  der  helvetischen  Repuhlik,  ed.  Johannes  Strickler,  extends 
from  August,  1800,  to  May,  1801  (Basel,  A.  Geering,  pp.  983). 

Noteworthy  articles  in  periodicals :  W.  Schultze,  Principat,  Comiiat, 
Nobilitat  im  ij.  Kapitel  der  Gcrmania  des  Tacitus  (Deutsche  Zeitschrift 
flJr  Geschichtswissenschaft,  N.  F.  II.,  Viert.  i.);  R.  Schroder,  Neuere 
Forschungen  zur frankischen  Rechtsgeschichte,  II.  (Historische  Zeitschrift, 
LXXIX.  2);  M.  Ritter,  Die pfalzische  Politik  und die  bohmische  Konigs- 
wahl  16/^  (Historische  Zeitschrift,  LXXXIX.  2);  G.  Kiintzel,  Der  Ver- 
irag  von  Westminster,  17^6  (Forschungen  zur  brandenb.  und  preuss. 
Geschichte,  IX.  2). 

ITETHHRIiANDS  AND  BELGIUM. 

A  book  having  a  certain  interest  for  students  of  the  foreign  connections 
of  the  American  Revolution,  as  well  as  great  interest  for  students  of  Dutch 
history,  is  Mr.  Colenbrander's  De  Patn'ofteiityd,  based  on  careful  studies 
in  Dutch  and  other  archives.  The  first  volume  treats  of  the  period  from 
1776  to  1784;  the  second  will  pursue  the  narrative  to  1787. 

In  the  Revue  Historique  of  September-October  Professor  Eugene 
Hubert  presents  the  first  installment  of  a  general  review  of  Belgian  his- 
torical publications  of  the  yeais  1886—1896. 

NORTHERN  AND   EASTERN  EUROPE. 

Dr.  Ernst  Bonnell  has  published  the  second  and  concluding  volume 
of  his  Bcitrage  zur  Alterthumskunde  Russ/ands  (St.  Petersburg,  Eggers, 
pp.  505—1104).  The  two  volumes  extend  from  the  earliest  times  to 
about  400  A.  D.,  and  are  based  chiefly  on  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers. 

The  University  of  Christiania  has  published  the  first  fasciculus  (text, 
pp.  148)  of  Rerum  Normannicarum  Pontes  Arabici,  drawn  from  printed 
and  manuscript  books  and  edited  by  Professor  Alexander  Seippel. 

The  successors  of  J.  G.  Cotta,  at  Stuttgart,  have  brought  out  the 
third  volume  of  the  reminiscences  of  King  Charles  of  Rumania,  Aus  dem 
Leben  Koiiig  Karls  v.  RumSnien ;  Aufzeichnungen  eines  Augenzeugen  (pp. 
502)- 

AUERICA. 

The  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission  connected  with  the  Ameri- 
can Historical  Association  exjiect  to  present  in  their  next  report  a  list, 
supplementary  to  those  now  in  print,  of  manuscript  historical  materials  in 
American  public  or  society  libraries  ;  also  continuations  of  the  letters  of 
Phineas  Bond  to  the  British  Foreign  Office  and  of  the  Genet-Clark  cor- 
respondence, of  both  of  which  the  first  instalments  appeared  in  their  first 
report,  which  is  now  passing  through  the  press. 

Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Co.  announce  for  this  autumn  Mr. 
John  Fiske's  O/d  Virginia  and  her  Neighbors,  two  volumes;  Mr.  Justin 
Winsor's  The  Westiuard  Miwement ;  the  Struggle  for  the  Allegheny  Re- 
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gion,  1 763-1 797;  Colonial  Mobile,  by  Mr.  Peter  J.  Hamilton;  and  the 
Life  and  Times  of  Edward  Bass,  first  Bishop  of  Massachusetts  (1726  to 
1803),  by  Daniel  D.  Addison. 

The  Macmillan  Co.  have  announced  a  series  of  volumes  under  the 
general  title  of  "  Stories  from  American  History."  The  volumes  now  in 
preparation  are :  Spanish  Discovery  and  Conquest,  by  Miss  Grace  King ; 
The  War  of  1812,  by  Mr.  James  Barnes ;  California  History  and  Ex- 
plorations, by  Mr.  Charles  H.  Shinn ;  Stories  of  American  Pirates,  by 
Mr.  Frank  R.  Stockton  ;  Tales  of  the  Enchanted  Isles  of  America,  by 
Col.  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson ;  and  The  Active  Life  of  a  Confeder- 
ate Soldier,  by  Mr.  George  Gary  Eggleston.  The  same  publishers  an- 
nounce a  Student 's  History  of  the  United  States,  by  Professor  Edward 
Channing,  of  Harvard  University. 

Mr.  George  Parker  Winship  has  printed  in  a  small  number  of  copies 
an  admirably  complete  and  scholarly  Cabot  Bibliography,  originally  pub- 
lished in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Providence  Public  Library.  The  bibliog- 
raphy embraces  both  the  original  sources  and  later  authors,  and  is  care- 
fully annotated. 

The  Nation  of  September  23d  contains,  on  p.  242,  a  list  of  manu- 
scripts relating  to  America  found  among  the  Clarendon  manuscripts  at 
the  Bodleian  Library,  calendared  by  Mr.  Falconer  Madan. 

Messrs.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  have  announced  that  their  series  of 
"Writings  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Republic"  will  be  continued  by  the 
addition  of  The  Writings  of  Samuel  Adams,  now  for  the  first  time  issued 
in  collected  form,  to  be  edited  by  Dr.  Harry  Alonzo  Gushing,  of  Colum- 
bia University.  The  first  volume  will  not  appear  until  late  in  1898,  and 
the  early  preliminary  announcement  will  make  possible  the  fullest  cooper- 
ation of  those  persons  who  may  have  knowledge  even  of  single  manu- 
scripts or  prints  bearing  upon  the  subject.  We  are  assured  that  any  such 
assistance  will  be  thoroughly  appreciated.  A  large  part  of  the  matter 
already  secured  consists  of  material  hitherto  unpublished. 

The  Preston  and  Rounds  Company  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  announce 
for  early  publication  The  Diary  of  Colonel  Israel  Angell,  of  the  Conti- 
nental Line,  a  diary  extending  from  1778  to  1781. 

Mr.  B.  F.  Stevens  announces  that  the  twenty-fifth  volume,  complet- 
ing his  series  of  fac -similes  of  Documents  relating  to  America,  will  be 
exclusively  devoted  to  an  elaborate  index,  presenting  a  chronological 
list,  an  alphabetical  index  of  writers  and  a  subject-index. 

Mr.  Worthington  C.  Ford  publishes  under  the  title  of  British  Offi- 
cers sen-ing  in  the  American  Revoluiion,  1774  to  1783  (Dodd,  Mead  and 
Co.),  a  continuation  of  the  similar  list  for  the  years  1754  to  1774,  which 
he  formerly  published.  This  new  list  has  been  compiled  from  the  army 
lists  and  from  official  registers  and  is,  like  the  former  one,  arranged 
alphabetically. 
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The  Macmillan  Co.  will  publish  this  autumn  The  Battle  of  Harlem 
Heif^hts,  September  16,  1776,  with  a  review  of  the  events  of  the  cam- 
paign, by  Professor  Henry  P.  Johnston,  of  the  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York.  The  book  is  one  of  the  publications  of  the  Columbia  Uni- 
versity Press,  and  will  have  illustrations  from  photographic  views  and 
plans. 

The  latest  addition  to  the  series  of  "  Women  of  Colonial  and  Revo- 
lutionary Times"  is  Miss  Anne  Hollingsworth  Wharton's  J/arMiJ  U'ash- 
ington  (Scribner). 

Messrs.  Henry  Holt  and  Co.  announce  a  new  edition  of  the  Federalist, 
edited  by  Mr.  Paul  L.  Ford.  Pains  have  been  taken  to  supply  it  with 
explanatory  annotations  and  with  notes  pointing  out  the  results  of  subse- 
quent experience.  Beside  an  introduction  and  an  index,  the  new  edition 
will  have  an  appendix  of  constitutional  documents,  from  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  to  the  act  creating  the  Electoral  Commission. 

The  Brooklyn  Hi.storical  Club  has  reprinted  in  a  hundred  copies  the 
series  of  letters  bearing  on  the  relations  of  Jeffenson  and  J.  T.  Callender, 
which  Mr.  Worthington  C.  Ford  has  been  printing  in  the  New  England 
Historical  and  Genealogical  Jiegisfer. 

Mr.  C.  M.  Burton,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  of  whose  library  an  account 
was  presented  in  a  former  issue  of  this  Review,  possesses  the  orderly  book 
of  General  James  Winchester,  compiled  on  that  northern  winter  campaign 
which  terminated  at  Frenchtown  in  January,  181 3.  The  book  was 
doubtless  taken,  at  the  time  of  the  battle,  by  some  French  residents,  and 
was  preserved  in  their  families.  Mr.  Burton  desires  to  put  this  orderly 
book  into  print  with  proper  annotations,  provided  he  can  obtain  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  subscriptions  at  the  price  of  one  dollar  and  a  half. 

The  Old  South  Lectures  maintained  at  Boston  during  the  past  sum- 
mer related  to  the  anti -slavery  struggle.  Among  the  Old  South  Leaflets 
published  in  connection  with  the  series  of  lectures,  one  gives  the  text  of 
the  first  number  of  the  Liberator,  another  the  eulogy  delivered  by  Wen- 
dell Phillips  at  the  funeral  of  Garrison  in  1879.  Bradford's  Dialogues 
have  also  been  added  to  the  series,  and  Cotton  Mather's  lives  of  Bradford 
and  Winthrop. 

An  important  and  interesting  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  anti- 
slavery  movement  is  presented  by  the  life  of  Abhy  Hopper  Gibbofts, 
daughter  of  Isaac  T.  Hopper.  The  narrative  is  told  chiefly  from  her  cor- 
respondence, edited  by  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Sarah  Hopper  Emerson,  and 
is  published  in  two  volumes  by  Mes.srs.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

Mr.  Henley  T.  Jones,  bookseller  in  Williamsburgh,  Virginia,  an- 
nounces a  third  volume  of  President  L.  G.  Tyler's  liters  and  Times  of 
the  Tylers.  This  volume,  of  234  pages,  consists  chiefly  of  letters  ex- 
tracted from  the  correspondence  of  Thomas  Newton,  M.  C.  from  1801  to 
1831,  Henry  A.  Wise,  Robert  J.  Walker,  James  K.  Polk,  Cave  Johnson, 
and  Caleb  Gushing,  and  illustrates  chiefly  the  period  from  1837  to  1845. 
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Mr.  Richardson's  official  edition  of  the  Messages  and  Papers  of  the 
Presidents  has  now  been  brought  down  to  the  opening  of  the  Civil  War. 
Vol.  IV.  covers  the  period  from  1841  to  1849,  Vol.  V.  that  from  1849 
to  1861. 

General  John  M.  Schofield's  Forty-Six  Years  in  the  Army  will  shortly 
be  published  by  the  Century  Co. 

Series  I.  of  the  Records  of  the  Rebellion,  published  by  the  government 
of  the  United  States,  has  now  reached  its  completion.  The  work  has 
been  in  progress  for  twenty-three  years,  and  has  cost  about  two  million 
dollars.  The  volumes  now  published  number  in,  not  including  an  atlas 
and  two  volumes  of  supplementary  indexes.  The  records  of  the  two 
armies  are  now  completed.  Series  II.,  III.  and  IV.,  relating  to  prisoners 
of  war  and  the  relations  of  the  two  governments  to  their  states,  will  make 
only  about  22  volumes.  After  their  completion  the  War  Department  ex- 
pects to  go  on  and  publish  the  records  of  the  Revolutionary  War  and  the 
War  of  181 2,  in  so  far  as  they  are  in  the  possession  of  the  government. 

Messrs.  Henry  T.  Coates  and  Company,  of  Philadelphia,  announce 
for  publication  this  autumn  a  Life  of  General  George  Gordon  Meade, 
Commander  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  by  Lieutenant  Richard  Meade 
Bache,  with  three  photogravure  portraits  and  twenty  maps  and  plans. 

A  monograph  of  the  Battle  of  Franklin,  by  General  Jacob  D.  Cox,  is 
issued  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

Miss  C.  Alice  Baker  has  published,  after  elaborate  investigations  in 
New  England  and  in  Canada,  a  volume  of  Tnte  Stories  of  New  England 
Captives  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  the  Author,  pp.  407)  carried  off  to  Canada 
during  the  old  French  and  Indian  Wars.  Her  studies  of  this  interesting 
episode  in  colonial  history  are  curious  and  valuable. 

The  Year  Book  of  the  Massachusetts  Society  of  Colonial  Wars  con- 
tains the  address  of  Abner  C.  Goodell,  Jr.,  at  the  celebration  of  the  600th 
anniversary  of  the  English  Parliament  of  1295,  the  muster-rolls  and  a 
journal  of  the  expedition  against  Port  Royal  in  17 10,  and  a  list  of  Eng- 
lish prisoners  in  Canada  at  the  same  time. 

Vol.  IX.  of  the  sixth  series  of  the  Collections  of  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society  consists  of  an  instalment  of  the  Bowdoin  and  Temple 
papers,  chiefly  letters  between  James  Bowdoin  and  his  son-in-law,  John 
(afterwards  Sir  John)  Temple. 

A  Memoir  of  Robert  C.  Winthrop  (^i8og-i8g4),  prepared  for  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society  by  R.  C.  Winthrop,  Jr.,  is  published  by 
Messrs.  Little,  Brown  and  Co. 

In  the  July  number  of  the  Publications  of  the  Rhode  Island  Histor- 
ical Society  the  most  important  portion  of  the  contents  consists  of  an  ad- 
dress on  "Civil  Changes  in  the  State,"  delivered  by  the  president  of  the 
society,  Hon.  John  H.  Stiness,  at  its  seventy-fifth  anniversary. 
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The  October  number  of  the  same  society's  Publications  has  for  its 
principal  contents  an  interesting  and  valuable  document  compiled  during 
the  War  of  18 12  by  a  clerk  in  the  Providence  post-office.  It  contains  a 
list  of  136  American  privateers,  with  their  respective  captains,  guns  and 
men,  and  a  list  of  446  British  vessels  captured  by  the  Americans,  with  a 
description  of  each  chiefly  relating  to  its  value  and  characteristics  as  a 
prize. 

The  last  issue  in  the  second  series  of  Rhode  Island  Historical  Tracts 
(Number  V.)  is  a  paper  by  the  editor  and  publisher  of  the  series,  Mr. 
Sidney  S.  Rider,  entitled  Soul  Liberty — Rhode  Island's  Gift  to  the  Na- 
tion; an  inquiry  concerning  the  validity  of  the  claims  made  by  Roman 
Catholics  that  Maryland  was  settled  upon  that  basis  before  Rhode  Island. 

The  Connecticut  Historical  Society  has  published  the  sixth  volume 
of  its  Collections,  comprising  the  town  records  of  Hartford,  Vol.  I., 
1 635-1 7 1 6.  Those  of  Fairfield,  1649-1698,  are  to  be  printed  by  the 
town.  The  Society's  seventh  volume  will  consist  entirely  of  documents 
relating  to  the  first  years  of  the  Revolution — an  orderly  book  and  eight 
diaries  or  journals  kept  by  persons  quite  various  in  position,  officers,  pri- 
vates, a  chaplain,  a  teamster.  The  Society  has  lately  acquired,  by  gift 
from  Miss  Helen  E.  Smith,  of  New  York,  the  correspondence  and  papers 
of  John  Cotton  Smith,  governor  of  Connecticut  from  1813  to  1817. 
The  correspondence  includes  about  1750  letters,  and  is  an  acquisition  of 
the  greatest  value,  especially  for  the  period  of  the  War  of  181 2.  The 
Society's  Annual  Report  contains  a  body  of  historical  notes  on  the 
probate  districts  of  Connecticut. 

The  Helman-Taylor  Company,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  announce  a  vol- 
ume on  The  Pequot  War,  made  up  of  reprints  of  the  contemporary  ac- 
counts of  Captain  John  Mason,  Captain  John  Underbill,  P.  Vincent  and 
Lion  Gardiner,  etc. ,  with  notes  and  an  introduction  by  Charles  Orr. 

In  Nos.  6,  7,  8  and  9  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  New  York  Public  Li- 
brary the  editor  continues  his  calendar  of  the  manuscripts  in  the  Emmet 
collection  relating  to  the  members  of  the  Continental  Congress.  He 
also  presents  in  the  June  issue  (No.  6)  Meshech  Weare's  plan  for  colonial 
union,  apparently  drawn  up  in  1754;  in  that  of  July,  certain  papers  of 
Smyth,  of  Nibley,  relating  to  Virginia,  1613-1674;  in  the  August  num- 
ber a  beginning  is  made  of  the  publication  of  a  series  of  237  copy-press 
letters  of  Washington,  purchased  by  the  Ixnox  Library  in  1895.  The 
letters  here  presented  are  mostly  of  the  year  1794.  No.  9  contains  an 
interesting  letter  of  Franklin  to  a  Boston  committee,  relating  to  the 
Boston  Tea  Party. 

Of  the  Records  of  JVeiu  Amsterdam  from  1653  to  1674,  published  by 
the  city  of  New  York  and  edited  by  Mr.  Berthold  Fernow,  three  hand- 
some volumes  have  now  been  brought  out.  The  first  (pp.  421)  contains 
the  minutes  of  the  court  of  burgomasters  and  schepens,  1653-1655, 
preceded  by  the  ordinances  of  New  Amsterdam   from   1647  to  1661. 
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The  second  volume  (pp.  429)  continues  the  records  of  the  court  to 
August,  1658;  Vol.  III.  to  the  end  of  1661. 

The  latest  issues  of  the  Half  Moon  Series  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons)  are 
The  Fourteen  Miles  Round,  by  A.  B.  and  M.  M.  Mason,  and  Fort  Am- 
sterdam in  the  Days  of  the  Dutch,  by  Mrs.  Maud  Wilder  Goodwin.  The 
first  twelve  issues  can  now  be  obtained  as  a  bound  volume. 

Messrs.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  have  brought  out  the  Journals  of  John 
Lincklaen,  narrating  his  travels  in  the  years  1791  and  1792  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, New  York  and  Vermont,  with  a  biographical  sketch  and  notes  by 
Mrs.  Helen  Lincklaen  Fairchild. 

The  July  number  of  the  Pennsylvania  Magazine  of  History  and  Bi- 
ography contains  the  first  instalment  of  an  elaborate  and  valuable  treatise 
on  the  journals  and  papers  of  the  Continental  Congress,  by  Dr.  Herbert 
Friedenwald,  and  an  article  by  Lieut.  R.  M.  Bache  on  the  so-called 
"  Franklin  Prayer-Book. "  The  number  also  contains  a  recently  discov- 
ered letter  of  Justus  Falckner,  of  Germantown,  concerning  the  religious 
condition  of  Pennsylvania  in  1701 ;  and  the  continuation  of  Mr.  How- 
ard M.  Jenkins's  articles  on  the  family  of  William  Penn.  Mr.  W.  S. 
Baker's  itinerary  of  Washington  is  continued  through  the  year  1797,  and 
half  way  through  the  year  1798.  This  latter  series,  which  thus  ap- 
proaches completion,  will  soon  be  issued  as  a  volume,  a  companion  to 
Mr.  Baker's  useful  Itinerary  of  General  Washington,  1775-1783. 

The  October  number  of  the  same  journal  contains  the  concluding 
portion  of  Mr.  W.  S.  Baker's  "  Washington  after  the  Revolution,"  and 
continuations  of  the  contributions  by  Mr.  Jenkins  and  Dr.  Friedenwald 
mentioned  above.  It  also  contains  brief  memorials  of  Dr.  Stone  and  Mr. 
Baker,  whose  death  we  have  noticed  on  another  page.  The  chief  new 
piece  in  the  number  is  the  text  of  a  dairy  kept  at  Valley  Forge,  Novem- 
ber lo,  1777  to  January  8,  1778,  by  Dr.  Albigence  Waldo,  a  surgeon 
of  the  First  Connecticut  Infantry  Regiment  of  the  Line  ;  a  diary  abound- 
ing in  interesting  details.  This  is  accompanied  by  a  reproduction  of  a 
map  of  the  Revolutionary  camp-ground  at  Valley  Forge,  prepared  by  the 
State  commission  created  with  a  view  to  making  the  tract  a  public  park. 
The  map  shows  natural  features,  military  lines,  and  the  boundaries  of 
former  and  present  owners. 

The  Colonial  Society  of  Pennsylvania  proposes  to  re-publish  in  fac- 
simile The  American  Weekly  Mercury,  from  its  inception  in  17 19  to  its 
last  issue  in  1752.  An  index  will  be  added.  The  edition  will  be  limited 
to  250  copies,  and  the  price  will  be  $7.50  a  volume. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Meigs,  of  the  Philadelphia  bar,  will  issue  this  fall  (  Phila- 
delphia, J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.)  2,  Life  of  Charles  fared  Ingersoll. 

We  have  received  from  Franklin  and  Marshall  College  the  first  part 
of  its  Obituary  Record  (pp.  245),  presenting  the  biography  of  219  de- 
ceased alumni  of  Marshall  College  (founded  in  1835),  and  of  Franklin 
and  Marshall  College,  since  the  union  achieved  in  1853. 
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In  the  fifteenth  series  of  th.e  Johns  Hopkins  Stui/ies,  No.  VI.,  by  Mr. 
C.  P.  Neil!,  i.s  entitled  Daniel  Raymond  ;  an  early  chapter  in  the  history 
of  economic  theory  in  the  United  States.  Raymond  wa,s  a  Baltimore 
lawyer  who,  in  1820,  published  a  treatise  on  political  economy,  the  first 
systematic  treatise  on  economics  from  the  pen  of  an  American  showing 
the  influence  of  American  conditions.  No.  VII. -VIII.  is  an  account  of 
the  economic  history  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  1827  to 
1853,  by  Dr.  Milton  Reizenstein. 

Dr.  Alexander  Brown,  author  of  T/ie  Genesis  of  the  United  States, 
now  proposes  the  issue  of  a  second  book  in  one  volume  (Houghton, 
Mifflin  and  Co.)  under  the  title  of  The  First  Republic  in  America.  The 
work  relates  to  the  entire  movement  for  colonizing  America  during  the 
years  from  1605  to  1627,  with  especial  reference  to  the  work  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Company.  For  the  period  ending  1616  the  new  volume  will 
present  such  documents  as  Mr.  Brown  ha.s  discovered  since  the  issue  of 
the  fonner  work.  For  the  years  from  161 7  to  1627  it  will  not  consist  so 
largely  of  documentary  material  as  did  that  work,  but  will  take  the  form 
of  a  narrative  founded  securely  upon  documentary  evidence. 

The  July  number  of  the  Virginia  Magazine  of  History  and  Biography 
presents  in  this  issue  (we  must  say  with  too  little  indication  of  the  historj' 
and  derivation  of  the  manuscripts)  a  large  amount  of  valuable  unprinted 
matter  respecting  the  earlier  portion  of  the  colonial  history  of  Virginia. 
The  chief  topics  of  the  papers  now  published  are  the  boundary  line  pro- 
ceedings of  1710,  the  decisions  of  the  General  Court  between  166410 
1670,  the  government  of  Virginia  in  16O6,  the  House  of  Burgesses  from 
1685  to  1691,  and  Bacon's  Rebellion.  The  early  records  of  Northamp- 
ton County  and  the  letters  of  William  Pltzhugh  are  continued. 

The  July  number  of  the  William  and  Maty  College  Quarterly  His- 
torical Magazine  contains  a  few  pages  of  interesting  matter  respecting 
education  in  colonial  Virginia  and  respecting  Virginian  voting  in  the 
colonial  period.  The  rest  of  the  contents  of  the  present  number  is  almost 
entirely  genealogical. 

The  Historical  Society  of  Trinity  College,  Durham,  N.  C,  an  or- 
ganization chiefly  composed  of  students  in  the  college,  has  just  printed  a 
volume  of  essays  in  the  history  of  the  State,  more  especially  but  not  ex- 
clusively in  the  period  of  Reconstruction.  It  is  entitled  Recortstruction 
and  State  Biography. 

A  project  is  being  discussed  in  Georgia  for  the  publication  of  the  his- 
torical records  of  the  colony  and  the  state. 

In  Mr.  George  P.  Humphrey's  series  of  "American  Colonial 
Tracts,"  published  at  Rochester,  Number  III.  is  a  A  State  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  Georgia,  attested  upon  oath  in  the  Court  of  Savannah,  November 
JO,  1740  (London,  1742).  Number  IV.  is  A  True  Historical  Narra- 
tive of  the  Colony  of  Georgia  in  America  from  the  first  Settlement  thereof, 
until  this  Period,  by   Dr.  Patrick  Tailfer,   Hugh  Anderson  and  others 
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(Charleston,  1741).  Number  V.  is  An  Account  showing  the  Progress  of 
the  Colot^  of  Georgia  in  America,  from  its  first  Establishment  (London, 
1741;  Annapolis,  Md.,  1742).  No.  VI.  is  a  reprint  of  .A'iwa  Britan- 
nia (London,  1609).  The  seventh  will  be  The  New  Life  of  Virginia 
(London,  161 2). 

The  Statute  Law-Book  Co.  of  Washington,  D.  C,  has  reprinted,  in 
editions  of  only  50  copies  respectively,  the  Acts  and  Resolutions  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  passed  in  Atlanta  at  the  ses- 
sion of  1870,  and  the  Private  and  Temporary  Acts  of  the  thirty-sixth 
General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  third  sitting,  181 2. 

Mr.  John  G.  Gregory  contributes  a  study  of  the  Land-Limitation 
Movement,  a  Wisconsin  episode  of  1848— 185 1,  as  No.  14  of  the  Park- 
man  Club  Publications. 

Dr.  Benjamin  F.  Shambaugh,  assistant  professor  in  the  State  Univer- 
sity of  Iowa,  has  brought  out  in  >a  volume  (Iowa  City,  State  Historical 
Society,  pp.  287)  the  eight  numbers  thus  far  issued  of  his  Documentary 
Material  relating  to  the  History  of  Iowa,  of  which  the  earlier  numbers 
were  noticed  in  these  pages. 

The  Annals  of  Iowa  for  July  contains  a  careful  account  of  the  history 
of  Fort  Madison,  derived  from  original  materials  in  the  archives  of  the 
War  Department  at  Washington.  It  is  intended  to  provide  similar  his- 
torical accounts  of  all  of  the  old  forts  in  Iowa. 

Col.  Henry  Inman,  late  of  the  United  States  Army,  expects  to  bring 
out  this  autumn,  through  the  Macmillan  Co.,  a  volume  on  The  Old  Santa 
Fi  Trail. 

The  Quarterly  of  the  Texas  State  Historical  Association  makes  its 
first  appearance  with  a  July  number,  containing  the  address  of  the  presi- 
dent, ex-Governor  O.  M.  Roberts,  and  several  articles.  Among  these 
the  most  important  are  an  essay  on  the  history  of  Texas  geography  by 
Judge  Z.  T.  Fulmore,  Senator  Reagan's  eye-witness  account  of  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Cherokees  from  East  Texas,  and  an  article  by  Mr.  Wm. 
Comer  on  John  C.  Duval. 

The  first  two  volumes  of  J.  S.  Hittell's  History  of  California  were 
published  in  1886.  The  third,  proceeding  from  1848  to  1852,  is  now 
issued  at  San  Francisco  by  N.  J.  Stone  and  Co.  (pp.  981). 

The  History  of  the  County  of  Annapolis,  including  old  Port  Royal  and 
Acadia,  with  memoirs  of  its  representatives  in  the  provincial  parliament, 
and  biographical  and  genealogical  sketches  of  its  early  English  settlers 
and  their  families,  written  by  W.  A.  Calnek,  and  edited  and  completed 
by  A.  W.  Savery,  has  lately  been  pubished  at  Toronto  (W.  Briggs,  pp. 
660). 

Noteworthy  articles  in  periodicals :  J.  Batalha  Reis,  The  supposed 
Discovery  of  South  America  before  1448  (Geographical  Journal,  April); 
E.  Ibarra,  Estudios  Colombinos  (Re vista  Contemporanea,  February  15); 
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H.  Harrisse,  When  did  Cabot  discover  North  America  i  (Forum,  June); 
Marquis  of  Dufferin  and  Ava,  John  Cabot  (Scribner,  July);  A.  G. 
Voigt,  John  Wesley  and  the  Sahburgers  (Lutheran  Quarterly,  July); 
A.  Inkersley,  Alexander  Baranoff  and  the  Russian  Colonies  of  America 
(Overland  Monthly,  July);  General  Grant's  Letters  to  a  Friend  (North 
American  Review,  July,  August);  G.  A.  Forsyth,  Slieridan's  Ride 
(Harper,  July);  J.  M.  Schofield,  Controversies  in  the  War  Department 
(Century,  August). 


mffo/f 

Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate 


Overworked  men  and  women, 
the  nervous, weak  and  debilitated, 
will  find  in  the  Acid  Phosphate 
a  most  agreeable,  grateful  and 
harmless  stimulant,  giving  re- 
newed strength  and  vigor  to  the 
entire  system. 

Dr.  Edwin  F,  Vose,  Portland,  Me  , 
sajrs  :  "t  ha»e  used  it  in  my  own  case 
when  suffering  from  nervous  exhaustion, 
with  gratifyinK  results  I  have  prescribed 
it  for  many  of  the  various  forms  of  nervous 
debility,  and  it  has  never  failed  to  do 
good."  

Descriptive  pamphlet  free. 
Rumford  Chemical  Works,  Providence,  R.I. 

Beware  of  SuVjetilutes  and  [nnitiilions. 

For  sale  by  all  Druggists. 


TflE  TWO  GREAT  SCIENTIFIC  JOURNALS. 
SCIENCE, 

A  Weekly  Journal  devoted  to  the 
Advancement  of  Science. 

Editorial  Committee:  S.  Nkwchmd,  Afa^k*- 
mattes:  k.  S.  Woodward,  Afeckanici;  E  C 
y  tCKumHCt  A  it  romamy:  T.  C.  MBNDBNHAi.t., 
Physics:  R.  H.  Thurston,  Enginnring:  Ika 
Krm.sbn,  Cktmistry:  J,  Ub  Uontb,  Geotofy: 
W.  M.  Davis,  Pkyitogra^ky:  O.  C.  Marsh, 
raUontoh^i  W .  K  Rkqoks,  tnvtrttbraif 
Zooiogy:  t>  Hart  Mrrriam,  ytrttdraU  Z^ 
oiogy:  S.  H.  Scuddkb,  Entomology:  N.  L. 
Bbittok,  Bottsny:  Hbmry  F.  Osborn,  Gtn- 
tr/tf  Biology:  H.  P.  HowDiTCli,  Pkysioiogy; 
J.  S.  Billings,  Hygitnt:  I.  McKebn  Cat- 
TBLL,  Psyckoiogy:  Damibl  G-  Brinton,  J.  W. 
PoWBLL,  Antkropotogy. 

BinglB  Ooplei,  X6o.|    AdcliiaI  Salioription.  B5. 

NATURE, 

A  Weekly  Illustrated  Jouziud  of 
Science. 

Bingl*  OopiM,  IBo,  I    Unmial  SobioriptioD,  SB- 


SPECIAL   OPPER. 

To  fho^c  not  already  subscribers  to  Science,  we 
will  scud  bo<h  Sctemce  and  Nmture,  postage  pre- 
p.i>d,  on  receipt  of  f  10. 


THE  MACUILLA^  C0UFAN7,  Fvlilishers 

ee  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK. 


RECENT  HISTORICAL  LITERATURE 


Constitutional  Studies 

By  Jamp.s  Sciioiii.EB,  LL.O.,  acuhar  of  "A 
History  trf  the  United  Sutcs,"  etc.,  etc.  8vo, 
Cloth.  I1.50. 

This  book  contains  the  subitAtiac  of  lectures  de- 
livered by  the  author  at  Johns  Hopkins  University 
before  the  students  in  history  during  1894-1896,  Aji 
orif^inal  investiKHiion  »  made  of  the  State  Char- 
ters and  Constitutions,  Articles  of  Confcdcnition 
sod  other  documents  preceding  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States';  that  Constitution  ts  briefly  an- 
alyxed ;  and  r  study  of  the  State  Constitutions 
since  1789  completes  the  book.  A  consecutive  his- 
torical  study,  thus  pursued,  brings  out  many  new 
and  important  facts  n:Utive  to  American  iustitu- 
tions  and  the  development  of  our  ideas  of  popular 
government.  There  is  no  dof^matic  exposition, 
but  an  effort  to  ascertain  chief  facts  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  American  Union. 

The  New  England  Primer 

Edited  by  Paul  Lhicbstsr  Ford,  editor  of  the 
"  Writings  of  Jefferson/'  etc.  Illustrated.  Lim- 
ited Edition.     Small  410,  boards,  wr/ ^.50. 

The  bibliography  of  this  compendium  has  nerer 
before  been  satisfactorily  worked  out.  Of  several 
editions,  single  copies  only  are  known  to  exist. 
Mr.  Ford  gives  transcripts  of  title-pages,  coIlaiioDs 
and  descriptions  of  all  known  editions,  with  repro- 
ductions in  facsimile  of  a  large  number  of  title- 
pafes,  illustrations  and  specimen  pages  of  the  text. 
In  addition  he  has  ^vcn  a  most  interesting  account 
of  the  tirigtn  and  history  of  the  "  Primer.  ' 


The   Romance  of   Colonisation 
in  the  United  States 

From  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Landing  of  the 
Pitgrim  Fathers.  By  G.  Barnbtt  Smith,  au- 
thor of  the  "  Hisiorj' of  the  English  Parliament,', 
"  Biography  nf  Sir  John  Franklin,"  "  John 
Knox,"  etc.     8vo,  cloth,  51.50. 

This  is  the  first  of  an  important  scries  of  works 
contemplaied  by  Dr.  Smith  on  the  romantic  side  of 
the  civilization  of  various  countries.     It  deals  very 

I  interestingly  with  the  early  history  and  traditions, 
the  vayage  of  Columbus,  the  Cabots  and  the  first 
Englisn  colony,  the  Spanish  and  French  explorers, 

'    with  the  voyages  of  Jacques  Cartier  and  Fernando 

I  de  Soto,  witn  the  expeditions  of  Raleigh  and  Drakc^ 
and  the  operations  of  the  Virginia  Company.  It 
takes   up    the   romantic    story    of   Captain   John 

'  Smith,  and  finally  the  settlement  of  New  Amster- 
dam and  the  arrival  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  at  Piy- 
muuth. 

I 

I        The  Book  of  Parliament 

I  By  MiiiiAEl.  MACiKtNAr.il,  author  of  "Bishop 
Doyle,  etc.,  etc.  Illustrated.  lamo^Cloih,  $a.oo. 
"The  Book  of  Parliament"  aims  to  be  a  com- 
plete picture  of  the  two  houses  of  legislature  en- 
gaged in  the  work  of  law-making,  and  to  provide 
a  full  view  of  what  may  be  called  the  human  side 
of  Parliament.  The  prngrcM  of  the  English  Par- 
liament is  traced  from  the  General  Election,  when 
it  u  constituted  by  the  votes  of  the  people,  until 
the  day  the  Sovereign,  on  the  advice  of  tne  Cabi- 
net, pruncuDces  the  sentence  of  iu  dissolution. 


Pu//  Autufun  AHMtiUHcemfHtt  Miiited  oh  ApplicAtityn. 

DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY,  Publishers,  New  York 


IN  THE 

NORTH  AMERICAN    REVIEW 

YOU  WILL  ALWAYS  FIND 

THE  RIGHT  TOPICS 
BY  THE  RIGHT  MEN 
AT  THE  RIGHT  TIME. 


"-T->i  ryi         .  are  always  those  which  are  uppermost  in  the 

1  I IC  I  U[JlLo  mind — in  religion,  morals,  politics,  science, 
literature,  business,  finance,  industrial  economy,  social  and  municipal  af- 
fairs, etc., — in  short,  all  subjects  on  which  Americans  require  and  desire 
to  be  informed.  No  Magazine  follows  so  closely  from  month  to 
month  the  course  of  public  interest.  All  subjects  are  treated  of  im- 
partially on  both  sides. 


The  Contributors 


to  the  Review  are  the  men  and 
women  to  whom  the  world  looks 
for  the  most  authoritative  statements  on  the  subjects  of  the  day.  No  other 
periodical  can  point  to  such  a  succession  of  distinguished  writers. 


'T>i  '-p-  when  these  subjects  are  treated  of  by  these  con- 

lllC  lliliC  tributors  is  the  very  time  when  the  subjects  are  in 
the  public  mind — not  a  month  or  two  after  people  have  ceased  to  think  of 
them.  The  promptness  with  which  the  Review  furnishes  its  readers  with 
the  most  authoritative  information  upon  the  topics  of  the  day  is  one  of  its 
most  valuable  features. 


Subscription  Price,  $5.00  per  year. 


THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW, 

3  East  Fourteenth  Street,  New  York. 
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The  One  Great  Standard  Authority, 

So  wTitea  Hnn.  11.  J.  Hrfwur. 
Jiistiri,'  V,  S,  Suiircmo  Court. 


Get 

Xbe 

Best.' 


"Webster's  International 

Dictionary 


IT  IS  THE  BEST  FOR  PRACTICAL  PURPOSES.  BECAUSE 

,  WordsareesAlly  found.  Pronunciation  U  eailly  ascertained.  Mean! ngrs  are  easily  learned.  ] 
,  The  growth  of  words  easily  traced,  and  because  excellence  ni  quality  rather  than  superfluity  , 
,  of  quantity  characterizes  Its  every  department.  It  Is  thoroughly  reliable. 
P^^Spooinion  pai;e8  sent  nn  a|>i>li4-alion  to 
G.  &  C.  9IerTlam  Co.,  Publlslieria,  SpiinKfleld.  9Iaaii. 

vCArxioN.  p**  "°t  ^  *'«^'«<" ; 

i^ ...^ »~  In  buying  small  so-  ' 

/called    "Webster's     Dictionaries."      All  | 
authonticabri'lcnientsor  the  International  ^ 
in  tho  variousslzes  bear  our  tratle-mark  on  the  front  cover  as  shown  in  the  cuts. 


Old  South  Leaflets. 

The  Old  South  l^cadcts  nre  now  furnished  in  bound 
volumes  suitable  for  libraries.  Three  volumes  are 
ready,  each  containing  25  leafleK  Price,  per  vol- 
ume, $1.50.  The  single  leaflets  5  cents  a  copy  or  $4 
a  hundred.  The  leaflets  are  reprints  of  important 
original  papers  accompanied  by  historical  and  biblio- 
graphical notes.  Among  the  recent  issues  are  Wil- 
liam Penn's  Plan  for  the  United  Slates  of  Europe 
(1693),  Hamilton's  Report  on  the  coinage,  Washing- 
ton's Addresses  to  the  American  Churches,  Columbus's 
Memorial  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  on  his  Second 
Voyage,  and  the  Dutch  Declaration  of  Independence 
(1581).     Send  for  complete  list  of  the  Leallets. 

Director*  Old  South  Worfc,  Old  South  Meeting  Houie,  Boston. 


Qenealo^ical 
Students 


Will  find  Putnam's  Monthly 

HISTORICAL  MAGAZINE 

A  reference  library  in  itself. 
Sample  Coplej,  10  Cents. 

Librarians 


Should  not  fail  to  secure  complete  files 
how;  soon  it  will  be  too  late. 

>2.0a  per  volume. 

Ancestral  Charts, 

Forms  for  re  rording  lineage,  etc.  5  70 
ancestors  provided  for.  Simple,  com- 
prehensive. 

Bound  In  Cloth,    f  l.<0. 

Qenealogical 

Investigations 

Conducted  under  my  direction,  at  bome 
or  abroad,  by  the  roost  competent  gene- 
alogists. 

EBEN   PUTNAH, 

Salem,  ftass. 
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MONTHLY 


Nu.«BER  Six 
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NOVA  BRTTANNIA  :  OPFERINa  MOST  EX- 
CELLENT FRUrrs  BY  PLANTING  IN 
VIRGINIA:  EXCITINQ  ALL  SUCH  AS  BE 
WELL  AFFFCTLD  TO  FURTHER  THE  SAME. 
LONDON  :  PRINTED  FOR  SAMUEL  MACHAM. 
AND  ARE  TO  8E  SOLD  AT  HIS  SHOP  IN 
PAUL'S  CHURCH-YARD,  AT  THE  SIGN  OF 
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ITII  the  present  ye»r  the  ARCHyCOLOGicAL  INSTITUTE  OF  America  will  begin 
the  unifonn  and  regular  publication  of  its  Papers,  Reports,  and  other  documents. 
The  new  periodical,  which  is  to  contain  these  issues,  will  be  styled, — 

The  aherican  Journal  of  arch/eoloqy 

SECOND  SERIES 
THE  JOUftHAL  OF  THE  AftCHXOLOCICAL  Hl/STITUTE  OF  AMERICA 

It  will  be  conducted  by  an  Editorial  Board,  the  members  of  which  will  represent  the 
several  interests  of  the  Institute  and  the  institutions  in  its  care.  The  Board  consists  of 
an  Editor-in-Chief,  chosen  by  the  Council,  and  two  editors  chosen  respectively  by  the 
Managing  Committees  of  the  Schools  of  Classical  Studies  at  Athens  and  in  Rome,  together 
with  the  President  of  the  Institute,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Managing  Committees  of  the 
Schools  at  Athens  and  in  Rome,  as  honorary  members.  By  an  arrangeuienl  mode  be- 
tween the  Council  and  the  Am/rican  Journal  of  Archnohgy  (edited  by  l^ofessor  A.  L. 
Frutiiingham,  Jr. ).  the  new  periodical  replaces  and  succeeds  Ihejournal,  which  after  the 
completion  of  Vol.  XI.  {1896)  makes  over  its  copyright,  subscription- list,  and  exchanges. 

The  American  Journal  of  ARCiiyEOLocy,  Second  Series,  will  be  issued  six 
times  a  year. 

The  Journal  will  contain  : — 

I.  Archieotog;lcal  Papers  of  the  Institute,  In  the  fields  of  American,  Chris- 

tian,  Classical,  and  Oriental  ArchtEology. 

Papers  of  the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies  at  Athens. 

Papers  o(  the  American  School  o(  Classical  Studies  at  Rome. 

II.  Proceedings  of  the  Institute,  and  of  other  ArchsoloKical  Societies; 

Summaries  of  ArchKologicai  News ;   Correspondence ;   Note^  and 
Notices. 

III.  Reports  of  the  Institute,  including  those  of  the  Council,  of  the  Man- 

aging Committees  of  the  School  of  Classical  Studies  at  Athens  and 
in  Rome,  and  of  other  Committees  of  the  Institute. 

It  is  intended  that  the  archxological  material  published  in  the  course  of  each  year 
shall  at  least  equal  in  amount  that  of  the  recent  annual  volumes  of  the  First  Series  of  the 
American  Journal  of  Arclutology. 

The  first  number,  containing  the  First  Annual  Kepott  (1895-96)  of  the  American 
School  of  Classical  Studies  in  Rome,  is  in  press,  and  will  be  issued  forth wilh  ;  it  will  be 
next  followed  by  the  Papers  of  this  School  and  of  the  School  at  Athens,  and  by  other 
articles  in  several  successive  numliers. 

The  annual  subscription  for  the  Journal  will  remain  $5.00. 

The  bimonthly  parts  will  be  sold  separately. 

Reprints  of  important  Papers  will  be  issued  and  will  be  on  sale. 

Members  of  the  Institute  arc  entitled  to  receive  Ike  JOURNAL  withottt  charge,  and 
copies  of  n>ery  number  will  be  rej;ularly  sent  to  them. 

The  Journal  will  lie  published — in  America  and  Europe — by  The  Macmillan 
Company  (66  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.),  who  will  receive  subscriptions,  and 
will  keep  on  sale  the  several  numbers  of  the  Journal  and  the  reprints  of  the  Papers.  ;!^ 

The  Macmillan  Company  will  also  have  on  sale  all  former  publications  of  the  Insti- 
tute, except  such  as  are  out  of  print.     Lists  will  be  furnished  on  application. 


EDITORIAL  BOARD.— 1897. 

EditiiriitCku/. 

JOHN  H-  WRIGHT Ha«va«d  Umvntsmr. 

Associate  Editors, 

JAMES   R.   WHEELER  {for  the  School  il  Arhens) Coi.tiHmA  UNiTBpsrrv. 

ALLA>f  MARytJAND  (for  the  School  in  Rome) PxiMCrroM  Univhrsitt. 

Honorary  Members, 

JOHN  WILLIAMS  WHITE  (President  of  the  In«i<utc) Hakvard  Umvaasmr. 

THOMAS  D    SEYMOUR  (Chairman  of  the  ManaBlng  Cominlttee  of  the 

School  at  Athens) .  Valb  UttivaasiTv. 

WM.   GARDNER    HALE  (Chainnao  of  the  Managing  Commillee  of  the 

School  in  Rome UnivBRsmr  or  Chicago. 


THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY,  66  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY'S  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


Recent  Books  In  History,  Sociology,  Etc. 

I  vol.     l2mo.     $t.JS>  '"'• 
THE  AMERICAN  COMMONWEALTH. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Government  and  Instttutions  of  the  United  States. 
By  James  Bryce,  with  the  assistance  of  Jessy  Macy,  Professor  of  Political  Science 
in  Iowa  College.  Revised  and  abridged  from  Mr.  Bryce's  two- volume  work  on 
"  The  American  Commonwealth." 

OENBSiS  OF  THE  SOCIAL  CONSCIENCE. 

The  Relation  Between  the  Establishment  of  Christianity  in  Europe  and  the  Social  Ques- 
tion. By  Henry  S.  Nash,  Professor  in  the  Episcopal  Theological  School,  Cam- 
bridge.   Second  Edition.    8vo,  cloth.     Price,  %\.y>. 

"  Professor  Nash's  volume  fiilfills  the  promise  of  its  title.  It  does  more,  indeed,  for 
the  author  is  something  more  and  better  than  a  mere  epitomizer  of  other  men's  thoughts. 
Not  only  in  his  treatment  of  the  great  thesis  which  he  has  undertaken  to  discuss  fresh 
and  suggestive,  but  he  shows  himself  to  be  a  clear  and  original  thinker." — From  TAe 
Tribune,  New  York. 

THE  MYTHS  OF  ISRAEL. 
The  Ancient  Book  of  Genesis,  with  Analysis  and  Explanation  of  its  Composition.    By 

Amos  K.  Fiske,  author  of  "The  Jewish  Scriptures,"  etc.     Cloth,  lamo,  11.50. 

The  author  resolves  the  Ancient  Hebrew  Book  of  Genesis  into  its  component  myths, 
explaining  their  significance  and  bearing  in  the  literary  and  religious  development  of  the 
Hebrew  people. 

THE  SOCIAL  TEACHINQS  OF  JESUS. 

An  Essay  in  Christian  Sociology.  By  Professor  Skailer  Matthews,  Chicago  Univer- 
sity.   Cloth,  l2mo,  ^1.50. 

It  is  based  upon  the  belief  that  Jesus  as  a  strong  thinker  must  have  had  some  cen- 
tral truth  or  conception.  Starting  with  this  fundamental  conception,  the  author  endeavors 
to  trace  its  application  by  Jesus  himself  in  various  aspects  of  social  life. 


Works  on  Cliijfcli  History,  Etc. 

THE  NICENE  CREED. 

A  Manual  for  the  Use  of  Candidates  for  Holy  Orders.  By  J.  J.  Lias,  M.A.,  Rector  of 
East  Bergholt,  Colchester ;  Chancellor  of  Llandaff  Cathedral  and  Examining  Chap- 
lain to  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff;  Author  of  "  Principles  of  Biblical  Cnticism,"  '*  The 
Atonement,"  etc,  etc.     i2mo,  cloth,  pp.  vii  +  439.    Price,  >l.7S. 

THE  THIRTY-NINE  ARTICLES  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND. 
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DISSERTATION  OF  THE  ATHANASIAN  CREED. 
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Old  Virginia  and  Her  Neighbours 

By  John  Fiske.     2  vols.,  crown  8vo,  gilt  top,  J4.00. 

These  volumes  cover  the  settlement  and  growth  of  Virginia,  Maryland,  the  Caro- 
linas  and  Geoigia  nearly  to  the  Revolution.  It  is  a  most  interesting  story,  and  has  never 
before  been  told  with  the  critical  insight,  the  philosophic  grasp,  and  the  distinct  literary 
charm  with  which  it  is  here  told  by  Mr.  Fiske. 

The  Critical  Period  of  American  History,  1783-1789 

By  John  Fiske.  With  about  1 70  illustrations,  comprising  Portraits,  Maps, 
Facsimiles,  Contemporary  Views,  Prints,  and  other  Historical  Mate- 
rials.   8vo,  $4.00;  half  calf,  gilt  top,  or  half  polished  morocco,  $6.25. 

This  edition  follows  the  same  lines  of  illustration  which  were  adopted  in  the  Illus- 
trated Edition  of  "  The  American  Revolution."  Nothing  is  done  merely  for  decoration, 
and  every  illustration  has  a  positive  historic  character  and  value. 

The  Westward  Movement 

The  Colonies  and  the  Republic  West  of  the  AUeghanies,  1 763-1 798.  With 
full  Cartographical  Illustrations  from  Contemporary  Sources.  By 
Justin  Winsor.    8vo,  gilt  top,  I4.00. 

The  recent  death  of  Dr.  Winsor  lends  a  painful  interest  to  this  volume  which  com- 
pletes the  story  begun  by  him  in  "Cartier  to  Frontenac"  (1534-1700),  and  continued 
in  "The  Mississippi  Basin"  (1697-1763},  illustrating  American  History  in  its  Geo- 
graphical relations  from  the  time  of  Columtnis  to  the  beginning  of  this  century.  The 
three  volumes  are  excellent  witnesses  to  Dr.  Winsor"  s  tireless  research ;  they  are  very  rich 
in  old  maps ;  and  they  form  a  repository  of  historic  material  of  great  and  permanent  value. 

Colonial  Mobile 

An  Historical  Study,  largely  from  Original  Sources,  of  the  Alabama  Tom- 
bigbee  Basin  from  the  Discovery  of  Mobile  Bay  in  15 19  until  the  De- 
molition of  Fort  Charlotte  in  182 1.  By  Peter  J.  Hamilton,  A.M., 
With  Illustrations,     i  vol.     8vo,  S3. 00  net. 

This  work  comprises  a  history  of  Alabama  and  Eastern  Mississippi  for  the  period 
including  the  Spanish  discovery  of  the  bay  in  1519,  the  French  Colonization  of  Ixiuisiana 
from  Mobile  under  Iberville  and  Bienville  about  1700,  the  English  and  then  the  Spanish 
rule  down  to  1813,  and  the  transition  to  American  occupation,  ending  in  1821  with  the 
destruction  of  the  old  French  fort. 

France  under  Louis  XV. 

By  James  Breck  Perkins,  author  of   "France  under  the  Regency." 

a  vols.,  crown  8vo,  gilt  top,  I4.00. 

"Mr.  Perkins's  volumes  are  the  most  authoritative  attempt  yet  made  to  present  to 
English  readers  the  history  of  the  reign  of  Ix>uis  XV.  and  the  Pompadour." — The  Dial, 
Chicago.  

Sold  by  all  Booksellers.     Sent,  postp^d,  by 
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THE  HLSTORY  OF  OUR   NAVY.    By  Joliii  K.  Spears 

"On  the  whole  the  best  history  of  the  United  States 
navy  thus  far  published." — Army  and  Navy  yournal. 

"  The   first   satisfactory  history   of  the   United   States 
navy." — Philadelphia  Evining  Bulletin. 

"To  the  fact  that  Mr.  Spears  tells  his  story  in  a  way  to 
make  one  thrill  with  enthusiasm,  to  feel  the  dash  and  pur- 

' I    pose  of  the  men  who  fimght  on  many  seas  for  our  nation, 

who  were  victorious  in  spite  of  the  greatest  difficulties,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  the  author 
knows  whereof  he  is  speaking  with  such  fire,  will  be  due  the  great  success  which  is  sure 
to  await  this  work." — Boston  AJvertiser. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  FRANKLIN.    By  Jacob  D.  Cox 

Ltitf  MajL^r  Gtntrni  Ce»tiH,imding  'Ptt'eHty-tkird  Army  Corpt,  Ex-Govimor  of  Okio. 

"  His  work  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  our  military 
history  and  the  narrative  is  told  in  a  style  that  combines  the 
knowledge  of  the  warrior  with  (lie  skill  of  the  literary  artist. 
The  value  of  the  book  is  enhanced  by  several  maps  from  the 
official  records.  The  work  is  thoroughly  well  done,  and  will 
hardly  require  to  be  done  again,  despite  the  little  controversy  as  to  the  leadership 
tietween  Generals  Cox  and  Stanley,  which  is  a  side  issue." — The  Dial. 

"  His  division  held  the  center  of  our  line,  and  he  was  personally  in  charge  of  the 
tight  in  that  position.  He  is  therefore  competent  to  tell  the  story  o(  the  battle,  as  he 
knows  whereof  he  sj^aks,  and  furthermore  in  his  monograph  he  has  made  available  all 
the  records  of  the  Confederacy  as  well  as  those  of  our  War  Department,  all  the  numerous 
narratives  and  memoirs  published  since  the  war,  and  also  the  recollections  of  officers  and 
men  on  both  sides  who  participated  in  the  action.  His  work  is  intended  as  a  military 
history,  and  its  main  purpose  is  to  illustrate  an  experiment  tried  in  this  battle  on  a  great 
scale  and  with  decisive  results ;  namely,  the  experiment  of  attack  and  defense  of  field 
works  in  an  open  country.  The  story  of  the  battle  is.  however,  of  intense  interest  to  every 
intelligent  reader,  and  as  told  by  General  Cox  it  will  command  gener.il  attention." — I'tiil 
adelphia  Telegraph. 

SOCIAL  LIFE  IN  OLD  YIRCSINIA.     By  Tlioiiia.s  Nelson  Paige 

Many  of  the  lovable  [leculiarities  and  the  individual 
social  developments  of  antebellum  Virginia  have  been  dwelt 
upon  by  Mr.  Page  in  his  stories,  but  the  present  volume  con- 
tains his  only  careful  and  detailed  study  of  tlie  condition  that 
obtained  before  the  ravages  of  war  laid  the  country  desolate. 
Assisted  by  old  photographs  and  daguerrotypes,  the  Misses  Cowles  have  produced  a 
series  of  pictures  which,  while  charmingly  imaginative  and  artistic,  help  the  reader  greatly 
in  obtaining  a  correct  idea  ot  the  people  and  things  described. 

CATHERINE  StHlYLEB.    By  Mary  (Jay  Hnmplireys 

(Women  of  Colonial  and  Revolutionary  Times,  j 
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The  Brooklyn  Eagle  says  this  volume  "  will  be  found 
delightful  reading,"  and  the  Hoston  Advertiser  thus:  "a 
fitting  volume  with  which  to  close  the  series.  The  writer 
has  done  her  work  admirably,  sketching  with  vividness  the 
period  embraced  within  the  years  of  Catharine  Schuyler's 
life — a  period  the  most  exciting  in  American  history."  The 
Vutlook  says  :  "  The  delightful  series,  '  Women  of  Colonial 
Times,' has  been  enriched  by  the  addition  of  'Catherine  Schuyler."  "  "Her  book," 
says  the  Charleston  Nrws  and  Courier,  "  is  a  worthy  close  to  an  admirable  set  of  vol- 
umes, a  set  which  should  be  on  the  shelves  of  every  patriotic  American,  and  for  which 
the  publishers  deserve  the  thanks  of  all  intelligent  readers." 

Previous  volumes  in  the  series  : 

Margaret  Winthrop.  By  Alice  Morse  Earle.  Dolly  Madison.  By  Maud 
Wilder  Ghodwin.  Eliza  Pinckney.  Uy  liAHRimr  Hurrv  Ravenel. 
Mercy  Warren.     Bf  Alice  Brows.     Martha  Washington.    By  Asnk 
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JUSTIN  WINSOR 

Justin  Winsor  died  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  on  October 
22,  1897,  in  the  sixty-seventh  year,  of  his  age.  In  him  American 
history  lost  its  foremost  student,*^merica  lost  its  foremost  libra- 
rian, and  hosts  of  students,  living  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  lost  a 
devoted  friend  whose  unfailing  knowledge  was  always  at  their  dis- 
posal. 

Even  before  entering  college  Winsor  began  the  serious  study  of 
history,  and  during  his  Freshman  year  saw  his  first  book  through  the 
press — a  History  of  Duxbury,  his  ancestral  town.  His  taste  for 
this  class  of  pursuits  grew  rapidly  and  he  determined  to  devote  his 
life  tothem.  He  soon  thought  out  a  scheme  of  note-taking  and  con- 
tinued to  accumulate  memoranda,  on  the  lines  thus  early  laid  down, 
for  a  period  of  nearly  forty  years — until  within  ten  days  of  his  sudden 
and  untimely  death.  Ordinary  antiquarian  inquiries,  the  study  of  con- 
stitutional topics,  and  the  elucidation  of  important  problems  in  our 
political  history  had  slight  interest  for  him.  On  the  other  hand,  bib- 
liographical and  cartographical  details  which  bewildered  most  stu- 
dents only  charmed  him.  Whenever  a  book  having  anything  to  do 
with  American  history  passed  through  his  hands  he  carefully  noted 
everything  new  in  it,  and  especially  any  reference  to  new  material ; 
whenever  he  handled  a  map  of  America  or  of  any  portion  of  it  he  re- 
marked its  peculiar  features  and  illustrated  his  notes  by  a  sketch. 
Once  a  week  he  arranged  the  memoranda  collected  during  the  week 
and  filed  them  away  in  portfolios  or  in  boxes  ;  in  later  years  he  used 
many  of  them  to  annotate  interleaved  copies  of  his  own  works. 
All  this  he  did  by  personal  labor,  for  he  always  maintained  that  a 
historical  student  to  accomplish  anything  of  value  must  handle  all 
the  books  and  papers  with  his  own  hands.  This  method,  persist- 
ently pursued  through  a  long  series  of  years,  brought  together  a 
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mass  of  information  not  only  unequalled  in  the  annals  of  American 
historical  labor,  but  already  in  suitable  form  for  easy  use. 

The  first  opportunity  to  make  an  effective  use  of  this  informa- 
tion on  a  large  scale  occurred  in  connection  with  the  editing  of  the 
Memorial  History  of  Boston,  which  in  the  excellence  of  its  illustra- 
tion and  in  the  richness  of  its  bibliographical  notes  showed  the  hand 
of  a  master  and  opened  a  new  field  for  American  historical  literature. 
This  great  work,  in  the  beginning  at  least,  was  the  conception  of 
another,  but  the  real  editorial  work  was  done  by  Winsor.  The 
Narrative  and  Critical  History  of  America  was  his  own  conception 
modified  in  an  important  point  by  the  wishes  of  his  publishers. 
Winsor's  original  design  was  a  collection  of  critical  essays  on  the 
sources  of  information,  but  in  the  plan  as  finally  adopted  the  writer 
of  each  chapter  stated  his  conclusions  in  the  form  of  a  narrative  and 
generally  left  Winsor  free  to  reinforce  his  leading  points  in  a  critical 
essay.  This  proved  to  be  an  exceedingly  fortunate  arrangement  for 
all  concerned.  It  enabled  the  editor  to  secure  the  services  of  many 
eminent  and  able  men  who  had  the  knowledge,  time,  and  patience 
to  write  a  narrative,  but  who  found  the  composition  of  a  critical  es- 
say on  the  lines  of  the  editor's  own  essays  beyond  their  power  or 
their  time.  In  all  such  cases  Winsor  at  once  stepped  into  the  gap 
and  did  all  the  bibliographical  work  himself  or  supplemented  the  work 
of  his  contributors.  The  fact  that  the  book  contained  a  history  of 
America  in  a  concise  form  combined  with  the  reputation  of  many 
writers  who  contributed  to  it  gave  it  a  standing  which  a  series  of 
essays  in  bibliography  would  not  have  had  ;  it  made  it  possible  to  sell 
large  numbers  of  the  book,  and  in  this  way  to  place  an  authoritative 
and  stimulating  work  within  the  reach  of  the  mass  of  students  of  our 
history.  The  same  general  plan  of  interweaving  narrative  and  crit- 
ical bibliography  was  followed  by  Winsor  in  his  later  works,  one  of 
which,  his  Columbus,  is  the  best  example  of  its  type  that  has  yet  ap- 
peared— and  this  quite  apart  from  the  strong  opinions  expressed  by 
its  author. 

Of  the  value  of  Winsor's  contributions  to  our  historical  literature 
and  to  the  cause  of  historical  study  in  our  country,  more  especially 
of  the  study  of  American  history,  there  can  be  no  question :  he 
made  the  scientific  study  of  American  history  possible  by  making 
available  the  rich  mines  of  material ;  he  solved  through  the  aid  of 
cartography  many  problems  which  hitherto  had  been  insoluble ;  he 
gave  a  stimulus  to  a  generation  of  younger  men  to  achieve  dis- 
tinction by  scientific  work  in  his  chosen  field  ;  and  he  left  behind  him 
in  his  Memorial  History,  his  America,  and  his  Columbus  the  three 
best  books  of  their  classes  yet  produced  in  this  country  or  else- 
where. 
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This  notice,  however,  is  designed  to  be  critical,  as  we  may  be 
sure  Winsor  himself  would  have  desired,  and  there  were  defects  in 
his  work  and  in  his  method  which  should  be  pointed  out.  In  the 
first  place  the  plan  of  his  great  work,  the  America,  and  his  own  in- 
terests as  a  student  made  inevitable  an  entire  lack  of  perspective, 
since  the  proportions  of  the  work  depended  in  great  measure  on  the 
cartog^phical  and  bibliographical  material  to  be  described.  Further- 
more, Winsor  was  distinctly  a  student  of  that  portion  of  our  history 
which  came  to  a  close  with  the  ratification  of  the  federal  constitu- 
tion ;  the  bibliography  of  the  later  period  was  too  disorganized  to 
be  treated  as  he  wished  to  treat  it,  and  he  also  thought  that  a  suf- 
ficient amount  of  time  had  not  yet  elapsed  to  treat  critically  the 
history  of  this  later  epoch.  In  place  of  stopping  his  work  at  1783 
or  1 788  he  included  in  a  portion  of  one  volume  the  history  of  the 
United  States  from  1788  to  1850,  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  he  and 
his  contributors  more  than  touched  the  fringe  of  this  vast  and  highly 
important  subject.  Moreover,  there  is  almost  nothing  said  of  the 
bibliography  and  nothing  of  the  history  of  the  momentous  epoch 
extending  from  1850  to  the  close  of  the  Civil  War.  The  work  also 
includes  a  volume  devoted  to  American  states  other  than  our  own, 
and  this  portion  is  distinctly  disappointing. 

No  one  could  know  Winsor  intimately  or  work  in  the  same  field 
with  him  and  fail  to  be  impressed  by  his  great  liberality  as  far  as 
difference  of  opinion  on  historical  matters  was  concerned.  A  strong 
outspoken  man  with  immense  capacity  for  work,  he  was  anxious  to 
discover  and  to  express  the  truth.  He  naturally  held  firm  well-de- 
fined opinions  upon  almost  all  historical  matters  within  his  field  of 
research  ;  but  there  has  seldom  been  a  master  who  was  more  tolerant 
of  the  opinions  of  others.  My  own  acquaintance  with  him  began 
in  a  controversy  as  to  the  interpretation  of  a  map ;  it  was  confirmed 
by  a  controversy  over  the  application  of  a  written  description  to 
certain  well-known  topographical  features.  Both  of  these  topics 
were  within  his  own  peculiar  province  and  every  year  for  the  last 
twelve  years  witnessed  a  renewal  of  the  debate  on  one  or  other  of 
these  points — and  our  friendship  strengthened  every  year  during 
this  whole  time.  Winsor  enjoyed  disputation  on  historical  subjects 
and  liked  opposition  when  it  seemed  to  him  to  be  founded  on  a 
study  of  the  sources.  He  fully  recognized  the  right  of  other 
students  to  have  opinions  of  their  own.  It  was  this  tolerance  of 
what  he  regarded  as  honest  error  that  made  him  a  most  successful 
editor  and  made  it  possible  for  men  of  strong  conviction  to  work 
with  him  through  the  course  of  the  twelve  volumes  of  his  co-opera- 
tive works.     So  far  as  my  present  information  goes  he  never  altered 
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a  statement  of  fact  or  of  opinion  of  one  of  his  writers  without  that 
writer's  active  consent ;  he  printed  their  contributions  as  they  wished 
them  to  be  printed.  His  own  opinions  he  expressed  in  very  fine 
type  in  an  "editorial  note,"  which  was  sometimes  inserted  on  the 
same  page  as  the  controverted  assertion  but  was  more  often  con- 
cealed amidst  a  mass  of  bibliographical  detail  at  the  end  of  the 
chapter.  This  frequently  makes  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  get  a 
clear  statement  on  a  particular  point ;  but  this  is  undoubtedly  a 
great  advantage,  as  the  points  over  which  the.se  difficulties  arise  are 
precisely  those  on  which  it  is  impossible  for  historical  students  as  a 
body  to  come  to  a  definite  conclusion.  In  the  minor  matter  of  the 
spelling  of  proper  names  and  in  the  use  of  Old-Style  or  New-Style 
dates,  this  liberality  worked  badly,  as  each  contributor  pursued  his 
own  independent  course  while  the  editor  did  the  same. 

The  qualities  which  made  Winsor  a  great  editor  were  largely 
administrative  ;  they  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  his  success  in 
the  administration  of  the  two  large  libraries  with  which  he  was  as- 
sociated. He  chase  his  assistants  with  care,  and  having  once  chcsen 
them  he  seldom  interfered  in  their  labors.  He  also  had  wonderful 
aptness  for  mechanical  device  and  was  entirely  untrammelled  by 
library  traditions  and  methods,  as  he  came  to  the  Boston  Public 
Library  without  any  training  in  "  library  economy."  As  a  librarian 
his  important  work  was  in  liberalizing  the  relations  of  libraries  to  their 
users  and  to  the  reading  public.  While  in  Boston  he  lost  no  oppor- 
tunity to  make  the  resources  of  the  Public  Library  better  known ; 
as  one  means  to  this  end  he  published  his  Reader's  Hand-Book  of  the 
American  Ret'olitHon,  which  remains  to  this  day  a  model  of  compact 
and  reasonable  bibliographical  statement.  He  came  to  the  Harvard 
College  Library  at  the  moment  when  new  methods  of  historical 
teaching  were  coming  into  vogue.  He  entered  most  heartily  into 
the  new  movement  and  converted  the  library  into  a  laboratory  for 
those  departments  whose  evidence  consists  mainly  in  printed  matter. 

Few  students  in  our  day  have  opened  new  avenues  of  learning  ; 
but  Winsor  may  fairly  be  said  to  have  done  so.  He  first  systematic- 
ally applied  the  evidence  furnished  by  contemporary  maps  to  the 
elucidation  of  difficult  historical  problems.  He  enjoyed  pecuUar 
advantages  in  this  work  ;  he  was  a  thorough  scholar  and  an  accom- 
plished linguist ;  every  language  of  Western  Europe  was  at  his  dis- 
posal, Dutch,  German,  French,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Italian  ;  and  the 
same  linguistic  faculty  enabled  him  to  understand  arguments  based 
on  lingui.stics  and  to  interpret  strange  and  uncouth  words  or  at  all 
events  to  seize  upon  flaws  in  other  interpretations  of  them ;  he  was 
also  an  excellent  and  ready  draughtsman  and  easily  reproduced  in 
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his  notes  important  cartographical  points.  Long  years  of  study 
combined  with  his  historical  and  linguistic  training  made  him  a  sure 
guide  in  cartographical  controversies ;  he  always  insisted,  however, 
on  the  danger  of  ignorant  and  amateurish  interpretations  of  maps, 
regarding  them  as  perversions  rather  than  interpretations.  Of  Ameri- 
can cartography  as  a  whole,  Winsor's  knowledge  was  pre-eminent ; 
in  certain  portions  of  the  field  he  had  exclusive  information ;  in  other 
portions  of  the  field  other  men  had  equal  or  superior  knowledge. 

Winsor  was  a  most  easy  writer ;  the  mechanical  operation  of  writ- 
ing, which  distresses  so  many  persons,  was  a  source  of  joy  to  him  ; 
he  liked  to  see  the  words  flow  from  his  ready  pen.  All  his  note- 
taking  and  manuscript  writing  he  did  himself  with  ordinary  writing 
materials.  He  was  also  an  extremely  facile  composer  of  most  formi- 
dable sentences.  His  days  between  breakfast  and  dark  were  de- 
voted to  library  work  and  note-taking  ;  his  evenings  to  society  and 
proof-reading ;  his  composition  he  did  before  breakfast,  writing  sheet 
after  sheet  and  pasting  notes  here  and  there  in  the  greatest  profusion. 
His  manuscript  once  made  up  was  immediately  despatched  to  the 
printer  without  any  revision  whatever ;  and,  as  he  also  maintained 
that  the  truest  form  of  historical  expression  was  the  bare  statement 
of  fact  in  bald  language,  the  inevitable  result  of  this  headlong  haste 
was  that  he  frequently  made  statements  which  most  men  would  have 
sent  out  under  some  less  uncompromising  form  of  words.  Fre- 
quently the  phrases  chosen  were  not  the  most  fortunate  that 
could  have  been  selected.  Errors,  too,  in  small  matters,  as  names 
and  dates,  occurred  and  were  perpetuated  in  the  printed  page  ;  for, 
relying  on  his  wonderful  memory,  he  did  not  systematically  verify 
every  title  and  date  in  proof. 

Winsor  was  not  only  indefatigable  in  collecting  information  and 
in  disseminating  knowledge  through  the  medium  of  printed  books  ; 
he  opened  his  ample  stores  for  the  benefit  of  all  persons  who  wished 
to  draw  from  them.  Although  an  exceedingly  industrious  man  he 
was  a  most  sociable  man  ;  he  Uked  to  see  other  persons  and  to  talk 
with  them  or,  when  this  was  not  possible,  to  correspond  with  them. 
While  at  the  Boston  Public  Library  he  trained  himself  to  interrup- 
tion, stopping  his  pen  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence  instead  of  at  the 
end.  In  this  way  he  was  able  to  take  up  the  unfinished  thought  at 
once  upon  the  departure  of  his  visitor.  It  happened,  therefore,  that 
one  no  sooner  appeared  within  the  door  of  his  room  than  his  pen 
was  laid  aside  and  the  inquisitor,  whom  many  men  would  have 
dreaded,  greeted  with  a  cheery  "  Sit  down."  Whatever  Winsor 
knew  of  American  bibliography  or  of  library  methods  was  at  his 
questioner's  disposal  ;  if  the  desired  information  could  not  be  given 
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at  the  library  he  looked  up  the  point  at  his  house,  where  his  memo- 
randa were  kept,  and  at  once  sent  a  note  to  his  questioner.  Un- 
known inquirers  from  a  distance  received  the  same  cordial  attention 
and  an  enormous  amount  of  time  was  devoted  to  answering  them. 
He  also  had  the  reputation  of  a  wide  acquaintance  with  men  and  of 
being  an  excellent  judge  of  them.  His  advice  was  constantly  sought 
in  the  selection  of  librarians,  authors,  editors,  secretaries,  and  teach- 
ers, and  it  was  always  cheerfully  given ;  the  number  of  persons  who 
owe  their  present  positions  in  part  at  least  to  his  friendly  counsel  is 
very  large. 

As  an  historical  editor,  as  a  librarian,  as  a  master  of  American 
historical  cartography,  as  a  student  of  the  bibliography  of  American 
history,  Justin  Winsor  was  without  a  peer.  Seldom  has  the  world 
seen  a  firmer  friend  or  a  more  generous  opponent.  His  death  leaves 
us  without  a  person  to  turn  to  in  one  of  the  most  important  depart- 
ments of  our  work. 

Edward  Channing. 


THE  LIFE  OF  MEDIEVAL  STUDENTS  AS  ILLUS- 
TRATED BY  THEIR  LETTERS 

The  early  history  of  universities  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  fruitful  of  the  many  questions  of  origins  with  which  histori- 
cal science  has  in  recent  years  been  occupied.  Through  the  efforts 
of  Denifle  and  of  others  such  as  Kaufmann,  Foumier  and  Rashdall, 
the  subject  of  medieval  universities  has  been  lifted  out  of  the  realm 
of  myth  and  tradition  and  placed  upon  a  solid  basis  of  established 
fact,  so  that,  while  many  perplexing  problems  still  remain  unsolved, 
we  can  now  trace  with  measurable  confidence  the  main  outlines  of ; 
their  early  development.  As  yet,  investigation  has  centred  chiefly 
about  what  may  be  called  the  anatomy  of  the  medieval  university 
— its  privileges  and  organization,  its  relations  to  king  and  pope,  and 
similar  questions — while  much  less  attention  has  been  given  to  its 
inner  life  and  history  or  to  the  daily  life  and  occupations  of  its  stu- 
dents, topics  manifestly  of  the  greatest  importance  if  we  are  to  form 
an  accurate  and  comprehensive  idea  of  what  a  university  of  the 
Middle  Ages  really  was.  The  life  of  medieval  students  is,  how- 
ever, a  large  and  complex  subject,  exhibiting  wide  differences  at 
diflferent  times  and  in  difTerent  places,  and  no  treatment  of  it  will  be 
in  any  sense  adequate  which  does  not  rest  on  the  detailed  study  and 
comparison  of  the  conditions  at  each  centre  of  learning  and  the 
changes  they  underwent  at  different  periods.'  Such  an  investiga- 
tion demands  the  careful  examination  of  a  great  variety  of  sources, 
literary,  documentary  and  narrative,  which  are  at  present  in  large 
measure  unpublished  and  whose  value  cuid  interest  for  this  purpose 
are  by  no  means  generally  understood.  The  present  article  is  de- 
signed to  call  attention  to  one  class  of  these  sources,  student  let- 
ters, and  to  point  out  how  far  they  throw  light  on  the  academic 
conditions  of  their  time. 

The  intellectual  life  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  not  characterized  by 
spontaneous  or  widely  diffused  power  of  literary  expression.  Few 
were  able  to  write,  still  fewer  could  compose  a  letter,  and  the  pro- 
fessional scribes  and  notaries  on  whom  devolved  the  greater  part 
of  the  labor  of  medieval  correspondence  fastened  upon  the  lettcr- 

•  On  the  proper  methods  to  be  followed  in  studying  the  history  of  medieval  civiliza- 
tion, too  often  treated  in  a  dilettante  and  uncritical  fashion,  see  the  excellent  observations 
of  Langlois  in  the  Rroue  Ilhloriqut  (1897),  LXIII.  246  ff. 
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writing  of  the  period  the  stereotyped  formalism  of  a  conventional 
rhetoric.  Regular  instruction  in  the  composition  of  letters  and 
official  acts  was  given  in  the  schools  and  chanceries,  and  numerous 
professors,  called  dictatores,  went  about  from  place  to  place  teaching 
this  valuable  art — -"often  and  exceeding  necessary  for  the  clergy, 
for  monks  suitable,  and  for  laymen  honorable,"  as  one  rhetorician 
tells  us.'  Beginning  with  the  latter  part  of  the  eleventh  century  we 
find  brief  manuals  of  epistolography  in  which  definite  rules  of  com- 
position are  laid  down  and  the  order  and  form  of  the  various  parts 
of  a  letter  fixed."  According  to  the  usual  theory  there  should  be 
five  parts  arranged  in  logical  sequence.  After  the  salutation — as  to 
which  the  etiquette  of  the  medieval  scribe  was  verj'  exacting,  each 
class  in  society  having  its  own  terms  of  address  and  reply — came 
the  exordium,  consisting  of  some  commonplace  generality,  a  proverb, 
or  a  scriptural  quotation,  and  designed  to  put  the  reader  in  the 
proper  frame  of  mind  for  granting  the  request  to  follow.  Then 
came  the  statement  of  the  particular  purpose  of  the  letter  (the  nar- 
ration), ending  in  a  petition  which  commonly  has  the  form  of  a  de- 
duction from  the  major  and  minor  premises  laid  down  in  the  exordium 
and  narration,  and  finally  the  phrases  of  the  conclu.sion. 

The  construction   of  a  letter  in  accordance  with  this  elaborate 

'Albert  of  Samaria,  in  Rockinger,  Briefstetler  und  /•arniMuihfr  (see  below),  84. 

'On  medieval  treatises  on  rhetoric  and  collections  of  forms  in  general  (artes dictamiHis, 
summae  ilktaminis,  etc. ),  see  Palacky,  Uebtr  Formelbuchtr,  ziinSchsl  in  Bnug  auf  iohm- 
iseheGes<  hie  lite,  in  Abhandlungen  der  ioniglic/icn  hohmischenGesellschaftderlVissenschafteH 
(1842,  1847),  fifth  series,  II.  219-36S,  V.  1-216;  Wattenbach,  Ueher  BriefstelUr  da 
MiiUtalters,  Archiv  /Or  Kiindt  5!terreichis<her  GcschiclitsquelUn,  XIV.  29-94  (and 
separately  as  Iltr  Austriacum);  Rockinger,  Ueber  Formelbiicher  vom  drHzthnUn  bis  zum 
sechszehnten  Jahrhundert  als  rdc/itsgeschicAlliihe  QutlUn  (Munich,  1855);  id.,  Utber 
BriefiteUer  und  Formelbiicher  in  Deutschland  wShrend  des  Mitlelallers  ( Munich,  1861 )  ; 
Id.,  Ueber  die  ars  dictandi  und  die  summae  dictaminis  in  Ilalien,  Sitzungsberichle  of  the 
Munich  Academy,  1861,  I.  98,  ff. ;  id.,  Briefstellcr  und  Formelbiicher  des  eilften  bis 
vicrzehnten  J<ihrhunder/s,  in  Quellen  und  Er'irterungen  zur  bayerischen  und  deutschcn 
Geschichle,  IX.;  Valois,  De  Arte  Scribendi  Epistohis  afiud  Galileos  Medii  Aevi  Scriptores 
Rhetoresve  (Paris  thesi.-i,  1880);  Gabrielli,  V Bpistole  di  Cola  dt  A'ienta  e  C Epistolo- 
grafia  medievale,  in  Archivio  delta  SocielA  Romann  di  Storia  Palria  (t88S),  XI.  379- 
479 ;  Gaudenzi,  Sulla  Chronologia  delle  Opere  del  Dtttatori  Bolognesi,  in  Bulleltino  dell, 
Istituto  Slorico  /tallano,  XIV.  85-174  ;  Langlois,  Formulaires  de  Leitres  dii  XII',  dti 
XIIl',  et  du  XIV  siMe,  in  the  Notices  el  Extraits  des  A/SS.,  XXXIV.  and  XXXV., 
1890-1896  (five  monographs  on  various  medieval  formularies  ;  the  author  is  also  to  pub- 
lish a  comprehensive  study  of  the  arlts  dictaminis  composed  in  France  and  England  in 
the  Middle  Ages). 

Several  treatises  and  formularies  have  been  edited,  especially  in  (lermaiiy,  where  the 
most  active  investigator  in  this  field  at  present  is  Dr.  Simon.sfeld,  of  the  University  of 
Munich  ;  but  an  enormous  number  still  remain  unpublished.  There  is  a  bibliography  in 
Oesterley,  Wegiveiser  durch  die  Literatur  der  Urkundensammliingen,  I.  7-18  ("biblio- 
graphic incomplMe  et  confuse  mais  qui  n'cn  rend  pas  moins  des  services  " — (Jiry)  ;  see 
also  the  appendix  to  Rockinger,  L'eber  Formelbiicher.  An  excellent  brief  sur>ey  of  the 
subject  is  given  by  Bresslau,  Jtandbuch  der  Urkiindtnlekre,  I.  624-645. 
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scheme  was,  however,  possible  only  for  those  who  had  attained  some 
proficiency  in  the  epistolary  art ;  for  the  ordinary  man  the  writing  of 
a  letter  meant,  not  the  composition  of  an  original  epistle  of  his  own, 
but  the  laborious  copying  of  a  letter  of  some  one  else,  altered  where 
necessary  to  suit  the  new  conditions.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the 
greater  part  of  medieval  correspondence  has  come  down  to  us,  pre- 
served not  as  personal  mementoes  or  sources  of  historical  informa- 
tion, but  as  models  for  future  letter-writers.  Frequently  these 
models  would  be  copied  and  added  to  until  they  grew  into  consid- 
erable collections,  which  might  find  use  as  independent  compilations 
of  forms  or  be  joined  as  illustrations  to  the  various  current  treatises 
on  the  art  of  composition.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  all  of  the 
letters  contained  in  these  useful  collections  were  actual  pieces  of 
correspondence.  The  authors  of  rhetorical  manuals  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  compose  models  of  their  own  or  to  incorporate  exercises  of 
their  pupils,  possible  letters,  but  not  actual  ones,  and  they  needed 
to  make  large  use  of  such  inventions  when  they  proposed,  as  did 
many,  to  provide  "complete  letter-writers"  containing  examples 
suited  to  every  station  and  condition  in  life.  Where  real  letters 
were  used  the  names  were  often  omitted  or  altered  beyond  recogni- 
tion, while  sometimes  bits  of  pure  fancy — letters  to  or  from  Venus, 
Lent,  Rhetoric,  the  Devil,  and  similar  personages* — would  find  their 
way  into  these  strange  compilations. 

It  is  evident  that  the  collections  of  letters  which  have  come  down 
to  us  from  the  Middle  Ages  differ  widely  in  character  and  contents  and, 
consequently,  in  the  nature  of  the  information  they  afford  the  his- 
torian. The  correspondence  of  known  individuals  has  obviously  a 
very  different  value  from  a  series  of  anonymous  or  invented  models, 
and  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  the  real  from  the  fictitious  is  one 
reason  for  the  relatively  small  use  that  has  been  made  of  these 
formularies.  While,  however,  the  student  of  diplomatics  in  his 
search  for  authentic  and  datable  acts  cannot  exercise  too  great 
caution  in  utilizing  material  of  this  sort,'  the  danger  to  the  student 
of  social  conditions  is  much  less.  To  him  a  possible  letter  may 
yield  as  valuable  information  as  an  actual  letter,  provided  he  can 

'  See  the  interesting  paper  of  Wattenbach,  Ueber  erfundme  Britfe  in  Handichriften 
des  AlittelalUrs  bcsondcrs  TeufeUbriefe,  in  the  SittungsberichU  of  the  Berlin  Academy, 
1892,  91-123.  Exercises  of  this  sort  occur  frequently ;  several  are  mentioned  by  Valois, 
43,  from  MS.  Lat.  1093  of  the  Bibliothdque  Nationale,  and  examples  may  be  seen  in 
Wattenbach,  Iter  Atistriacum,  92;  Pontes  Rerum  Austriacartim,  second  series,  XXV. 
466;  Rendiconti  dei  Lincei  (1888),  IV.  2.  404;  Oxford  Collectanea,  I.  42-49. 

'On  this  question,  and  particularly  on  the  necessity  of  examining  each  collection  as  a 
whole  before  utilizing  any  of  the  documents  it  contains,  see  Wattenbach,  Iter  Austria- 
cum,  and  Ueber  crjundene  Briefe ;  Pflugk-Harttung,  in  Forschun^en  zur  deutsclun 
Ceschichte,  XXIV.  198;  Dclisle,  Catalogue  des  Actcs  de  Philippe- Auguste,  xxx. 
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satisfy  himself  as  to  tlie  place  and  time  of  its  composition  and 
the  good  faith  of  its  author.  He  will  not  seek  in  these  formulae 
trustw'orthy  details  of  biography  or  of  political  historj',  but  he  may 
well  expect  them  to  reflect  faithfully,  because  unconsciously,  the 
conditions  of  the  age  in  which  they  were  composed,  and  thus  add 
to  the  stock  of  material,  none  too  large  at  best,  available  for  the 
history  of  medieval  civilization.  The  models  were  written  to  be 
used  ;  and  the  more  closely  they  corresponded  to  the  needs  of  the 
user  the  greater  the  popularity  of  the  dictator  and  his  manual. 
Most  of  all  is  this  true  in  cases  relating  to  student  affairs,  since  the 
collections  of  forms  and  the  treatises  on  rhetoric  were  generally  put 
together  in  the  schools  and  for  the  use  of  .scholars — some  of  the 
most  famous  are  directly  connected  with  Orleans  and  Bologna — so 
that  even  where  they  were  the  product  of  direct  invention  they 
would  be  likely  to  represent  correctly  the  life  of  the  academic  en- 
vironment in  which  they  arose. 

The  number  of  extant  letters  and  forms  of  letters  which  concern 
the  life  of  the  medieval  student  is  very  great.  Of  the  hundreds  of 
formularies  and  collections  of  letters  preserved  in  every  large  Euro- 
pean library,  probably  the  greater  number  contain  some  reference  to 
student  affairs,  and  several  seem  to  have  been  composed  with  special 
regard  to  the  needs  of  students  and  their  parents.  All  kinds  of 
schools  and  all  parts  of  Europe  are  here  represented :  cathedral 
schools  like  Hildcsheim'  and  Chartres,'  lower  schools  like  those  of 
Arbois'  and  St.  Denis,' and  nearly  all  the  important  university  centres 
— Bologna,  Pavia,  Padua,  and  .Siena,  Vienna  and  Leipzig,  Prague 
and  Erfurt,  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  Salamanca,  Toulouse,  Mont- 
pellier,  Orleans  and  Paris.  An  exhaustive  critical  study  of  this 
mass  of  student  correspondence  is  not  at  present  possible,  as  the 

'Sudendorf,  Jiegislrum,  III.  30-36.  Cf.  the  exercises  from  Wonns,  likewise  of  the 
eleventh  century,  in  Pilugk-Harttung,  /ter  ItalUum,  382-389. 

* BibtioMque  de  I'  jtcole  des  Char/es,  1855,  454  ff.;  Wattenbach,  /tfr  Austriamm, 
44.  The  schools  of  Rheims  are  menlioned  in  a  MS.  of  ihe  Bodleian  (Laud  Misc.  569, 
f.  187)  which  conlains  a  version  of  the  treatise  known  as  the  Aiireit  Gemma  ■  "  Remensi 
studio  legum — vel  dialetice — alacriter  ct  sane  die  noctuque  adherere."  Rheims  is  here 
substituted  for  the  Pavia  of  the  original  model  of  Hcnricus  Francigena  (cf  Peru's  Ar- 
ckiv,  IX.  632;  Zdtschrift  der  Sat'igny-Stiflung  fur  Kechtsgeschichte,  romanistische  Ab- 
theilung,  VII.  2.  66). 

'  Bibliotbdfjue  Nalionale,  MS.  L«t.  8653A  ;  a  student's  notebook  of  the  fourteenth 
century  from  Arbois  in  KraocheComlfe,  containing,  besides  a  collection  of  proverbs  and  a 
vocabulary  (published  by  U.  Robert  in  the  Bihiiotktqne  de  r licnlr  des  Charles,  X.KXIV. 
33-46),  a  number  of  forms  of  correspondence  composed  about  the  year  1316.  Some  re- 
late to  the  schooL-i  of  Arbois,  others  to  scholars  from  Bcsanijon  studying  at  Orleans. 

«  Letters  in  tlie  same  library,  MS.  Lat.  15131,  ff.  177-189.  According  to  Haurian, 
Notices  el  Extraits  de  queli/ues  A/aiiuserils  Latins,  IV.  267  fi'.,  they  were  composed  by 
the  schoolmaster  of  St.  Denis ;  some  of  them  refer  to  Orleans. 
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greater  part  of  it  is  still  unpublished  and  many  of  the  manuscripts 
have  not  been  catalogued,  while  the  sources  of  the  various  letters 
and  the  relations  of  the  collections  to  one  another  have  yet  in  most 
cases  to  be  determined.  The  present  inquiry  has  been  restricted  to 
printed  works  and  to  the  manuscripts  of  Paris,  Munich,  London, 
and  Oxford.'  While  absolute  completeness  cannot  be  claimed, 
even  within  these  limits,*  the  material  examined  has  been  sufficient 
to  make  the  results  reasonably  representative.* 

'  In  one  or  two  cases  material  has  also  been  drawn  firom  fonnularies  preserred  at 
Roaen  and  Troyes  and  from  the  dietamina  of  Wolbng  of  Altaich  in  the  KSnigliche  Bi- 
bliothek  at  Beriin  (MS.  Lat.  oct.  136).  At  Oxford  it  was  necessary  to  confine  investiga- 
tioa  to  the  Bodleian,  where  veiy  little  was  fijund  ;  something  more  might  perhaps  be  dis- 
corered  in  the  libraries  Of  the  colleges. 

'Particularly  in  the  case  of  formularies  subsequent  to  I400,  which  exist  inconsidera- 
ble oombers  in  German  and  Austrian  libraries.  These  I  hope  at  some  future  time  to 
examine  more  thoroughly  with  reference  to  the  light  they  throw  on  German  universities  in 
the  fifteenth  century. 

*  In  order  to  present  the  results  of  the  study  in  compact  form,  only  the  more  signifi- 
cant letters  are  printed,  and  many  of  these  only  in  extract  In  general  the  quotations  from 
manuscripts  are  published  just  as  they  stand  in  the  original ;  the  occasional  emendations 
necessary  to  render  a  passage  intelligible  are  noted  wherever  they  have  been  made.  If 
more  than  one  MS.  is  mentioned,  the  text  is  that  of  the  first.  The  MSS.  of  the  Biblio- 
thique  Nationale  at  Paris  are  cited  simply  as  '*  MS.  Lat"  ;  in  all  other  cases  the  name  of 
the  library  is  given. 

The  necessity  for  compression  has  prevented  any  extended  discussion  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  different  formularies  utilized,  but  the  date  and  place  have  been  noted  in 
each  instance.  In  the  case  of  MSS.  cited  but  once  or  twice  this  information  is  given  in 
connection  with  the  citation ;  some  collections,  however,  are  referred  to  so  frequently  that 
they  can  be  most  conveniently  described  once  for  all.    They  are  : 

Bernard  de  Meung,  a  dictator  from  the  region  of  Orleans,  author  of  an  Art  Dictaminit 
of  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century,  which  is  found  in  a  great  number  of  MSS.,  often  with 
an  appendix  of  models  which  vary  in  the  different  redactions,  although  the  student  letters 
are  much  the  same  throughout.  See  Langlois  in  the  Bibliotkique  de  r£cok  des  Ckarta 
(1893),  LIV.  225  ff.;  of  the  MSS.  that  he  enumerates  on  pp.  231-232,  795,  I  have  ex- 
amined a-f,  h-k,  m-p. 

Rudolfiis  Turonensis,  the  supposed  author  of  a  Summa  Dictaminii  preserved  in 
Munich  Cod.  Lat.  691 1  and  printed  in  part  by  Rockmger,  BrufsUlUr  und  FormelbUcker, 
95-114,  who  assigns  it  to  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century.  The  student  letters  relate 
chiefly  to  Paris.  The  incomplete  collection  in  MS.  Lat  I4069,  f.  181-204V.,  contains 
many  of  the  same  forms  as  the  forgoing  ;  the  other  models  concern  chiefly  the  diocese  of 
Mainz  and  are  of  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  date  and  authorship  of  the 
Munich  MS.  are  to  be  discussed  by  Simonsfeld  in  a  forthcoming  publication  of  the  Munich 
Academy. 

Buoncompagno,  professor  at  Bologna  and  author  of  numerous  rhetorical  works  of 
which  the  Antiqua  Rhetorica,  compo.sed  in  1215,  is  the  most  important  for  student  affairs. 
A  partial  list  of  MSS.  will  be  found  in  Sutter,  Aus  Leben  und  Schrifien  da  Magisters 
BHotuompagno  (Freiburg  i.  B.,  1894),  24 ;  I  have  used  Munich  Cod.  Lat.  23499 ;  MSS. 
Lat.  8654,  7732,  and  7731  ;  and  British  Museum,  Cotton  MS.  Vitellius  C.  VIII.  The 
table  of  contents  of  the  Antiqua  RketoHca  is  published  by  Rockinger,  Briefstetltr  und 
Formtlbikcher,  133  ff. ;  of.  also  Mitlheilungen  des  /nslitiits  f&r  oslerreichische  GtschichtS' 
farschung,  II.  225-264.  On  Buoncompagno' s  life  and  writings  see  the  above  mentioned 
monograph  of  Sutter,  and  particularly  Gaudenzi  in  the  BuUetlino  deW  Istituto  Storico 
Jtaliano,  .\IY.  85  ff. 
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By  far  the  largest  element  in  the  correspondence  of  medieval 
students  consists  of  requests  for  money — "  a  student's  first  song  is 
a  demand  for  money,"  says  a  weary  father  in  an  Italian  letter-writer, 

Cuido  Fflba,  a  younger  coiitein|)orary  aad  rival  of  Buonconipagno.  On  the  chronology 
of  his  life  and  writings  sec  Gaudciui  in  the  monograph  jast  cited.  The  fonns  of  Faba 
were  less  biiarre  than  those  of  Buonconipagno  and  hence  were  more  widely  copied  and 
imitated ;  the  collections  which  contain  material  on  student  affairs  have  been  published  as 
follows:  Dictamina  Rhetorica  (1226-1227),  in  //  Propttgnatort ,  new  series,  V.  1.  86- 
129,  2.   58-109;  KpisloU  (1239-1241),  ibid.,   VI.    I.    359-390,   2.373-389;    Parla- 

menti  td  EpistoU    (1242-1243),  in  Gaudenzi,   /  Suoni ddf    Odiemo  Dia- 

Utto  delta  Ciltd  di  Bolosna  (Turin,  1889),  127-160.  1  have  also  examined  the 
copy  of  the  Parlamenii  in  Ihe  British  Museum,  Add.  MS.  33221,  which  Gaudenxi 
does  not  appear  to  have  seen.  The  models  of  Kaba  form  the  basis  of  a  collection 
of  the  fifteenth  century  from  Salamanca  in  MS.  l-ttt.  11386,  ff.  55-60,  and  of  a  compila- 
tion from  Orleans  now  at  Avignon  (MS.  831). 

I'oncc  dc  I'rovence,  author  of  a  well-known  Summadt  DUtomine,  to  which  isjcnned 
a  collection  of  letters  dedicated  to  the  students  of  Orleans.  There  are  two  redactions, 
dated  1249  and  1252.  1  have  used  the  following  MSS. :  MSS.  I.at.  18595,8653  (f. 
1-212),  11385 ;  Itibtiolh^ijiie  de  I'  .Xnienal  at  I'aris,  MSS.  3807.  1132  ;  British  Mu.seum, 
Arundel  MS.  514,  f.  54  (apparently  the  liest  text)  ;  Munich  Cod.  Lat.  22293,  f  278 
(redaction  made  in  Germany  in  the  fourteenth  century);  Troyes,  MS.  1556.  There  are 
brief  extracts  in  Munich  CckI.  Lat.  16122,  f.  Ilv.-i6v.  ;  other  MSS.  are  in  Arras  (MS. 
433)'  Vienna  (MS.  2512),  at  the  Ijiurentian  in  Florence  (MS.  I54S),  and  in  the 
Archives  of  Aragnn  at  Barcelona.  The  beginning  of  a  version  composed  for  the  students 
of  Toulouse  is  in  MS.  l.at.  Ilj86,  f.  13, 

Laurentius  of  Aquileia  (or  rather  from  Cividale  in  the  neighborhood  of  Aijuilcia^ 
Loserth  in  A'eues  Arehiv,  XXII.  300)  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  travelling 
rhetoricians  of  the  type  of  Ponce  de  Provence.  From  his  pompc>us  addresses  to  students 
we  learn  that  he  visited  Bologna,  Naples,  and  Paris,  while  the  models  mention  also  Or- 
leans and  Toulouse.  The  student  letters  are  rhetorical  and  commonplace  and  are  gen- 
erally adapted  as  well  to  one  university  as  to  another.  I  have  used  MSS.  Lat.  1 1384 
(f.  I-78V.),  14174  (f.  i6v.  and  foil.),  14766  (ff.  108-122),  16253  (f-  Sv.-26v.);  Brit- 
ish Museum,  Harleian  MS.  3593  (composed  at  Paris  and  dedicated  to  I'hilip  the 
Fair). 

The  FoTOiulary  of  Triguier,  composed  in  ihe  diocese  of  Triguicr  in  lower  Brittany 
about  1315  and  now  in  the  Bibliothicjuc  Nationale  (Nouv.  Acq.  Lat.  426).  The  letters 
relating  to  students  at  Orleans  have  been  published  by  Delisle,  Le  Formutaire  de  Tri- 
guier  et  Us  Acoliers  Brtlons  d  Orlians,  in  Volume  XXI 11.  of  the  Memoires  de  la  Sociiti 
Archiologiijue  et  Historique  de  l'  Orlianais  and  separately  ;  seven  of  them  are  reprinted 
by  Foumicr  in  the  appendix  to  the  third  volume  of  his  Statuts  et  Privitiges  dti  (/'liver- 
sitis  Franfaises.      See  also  the  Ilistoire  Litttraire,  XXXI.  25-35. 

MS.  Ijit.  8661,  i.  95  and  foil.,  succeeding  a  copy  of  Guido  Faba  and  l)earing  the 
heading,  "  Quedam  epistola  de  curtLsia  quesita  a  quodam  canonico."  The  series  of  let- 
ters has  to  ilo  chielly  with  city  affairs  in  the  Romagna  and  the  Marches  toward  the  mid- 
dle of  the  thirteenth  century.  This  sccras  to  be  the  collection  alluded  to  by  Gaudenzi, 
JButlettino  dclP  Istitulo,  XIV.  174,  which  he  dales  ca.  1245. 

Biblioth^que  de  1'  Arsenal,  MS.  854.  M.  Ch.  V.  l.anglois  kindly  called  my  atten- 
tion to  a  number  of  student  letters  contained  in  this  MS.,  ff.  217-244,  dating  from  the 
early  fourteenth  century  and  relating  to  the  University  of  Toulouse.  They  are  preceded, 
ff.  214-216,  by  a  group  of  letters  from  Orleans  which  belong  to  the  close  of  the  thir- 
teenth century. 

Munich  Cod.  I^t.  2649,  ff.  34-S3.  A  treatise  ("  De  orte  dictandt  brevifer  et  lucide 
....  ")  with  anonymous  models  belonging  to  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  and 
dealing  principally  with  Thuringian  affairs. 
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"and  there  will  never  be  a  letter  which  does  not  ask  for  cash."* 
How  to  secure  this  fundamental  necessity  of  student  life  was  doubt- 
less one  of  the  most  important  problems  that  confronted  the  medi- 
eval scholar,  and  many  were  the  models  which  the  dktatorcs  placed 
before  him  in  proof  of  the  practical  advantages  of  their  art.  *  The 
letters  are  generally  addressed  to  parents,  sometimes  to  brothers, 
uncles,  or  ecclesiastical  patron.s — a  much  copied  exercise  contained 
twenty-two  different  methods  of  approaching  an  archdeacon  on  this 
ever  delicate  subject. ''    Commonly  the  student  announces  that  he  is  at 

I  "  Primutn  carmen  scolarium  est  |>ctitio  cxpcnsarutn,  nee  umijuam  erit  cpistoU  que 
non  requirit  argentum. "  Huoncompagno,  Antiijua  Rhtlorica,  in  MS.  Lat.  8654,  f. 
14V.;  MS.  Lot.  7732,  r.  gv.;  Munich  Cod.  Let.  23499,  f-  8v. 

'  There  is  a  decided  sameness  in  tlic  contents  of  letters  of  this  kind,  and  only  the 
roost  interesting  are  given  here.  Examples  of  more  commonplace  types  may  be  found  in 
Rockinger,  .5r/>/r/f//fr  und  Formelbucher,  7I,  81,  372,  487  ;  id.,  Utber  BricfitclUr,  40  ; 
Gnido  Faba,  Dictamina  Rhtloriea,  I,  22,  24,  63,  Epiilole,  66  and  67,  Parlamenti  <d 
Epistole,  83;  Delisle,  Lt  Formulaire  de  Triguifr,  Nos.  1,  12,  r6,  19;  Gilnthner, 
Gischichu  dfr  littrarischtn  Amtalten  in  Baiirtt,  \.  217,  230  ;  Biondi,  Le  Duerit  di  Str 
Filippo  C<ffi  (Turin,  1825),  65.  Cf.  also  the  authentic  letters  of  Gui  de  Bazoches  from 
Montpcllier,  Neues  Archiv,  XVI.  76,  77. 

The  manner  of  constructing  one  of  these  letters  may  be  seen  by  the  following  ex- 
tract from  an  anonymous  treatise  in  the  Briti.sh  Museum  (Add.  MS.  18382,  f.  59): 
*'  Assumatur  ergo  tale  tema,  quod  f|uidam  Parisius  insistens  studiis  ct  nimis  pauperrime 
vivens  llttern,s  dirignt  matri  sue  ut  in  rebus  neccessarits  sibi  provideat.  A.ssumenrfum  est 
proverbium  in  hunc  modum  :  Mater  moribus  redolct  novcrcom  que  filii  non  sublevat 
egcstatem.  Nar.:  Diu  est  quod  Parisius  studiis  inscrvivi  et  nummos  meos  in  usus 
neccessorios  iom  expendi.  Pttitio:  Mihi  igitur  necessaria  propinetis  et  sic  egestatem 
meam  expensis  minimis  muncre  sublevctis.  Ultimum  provfrbium :  Domesticum  est 
enim  matri  ut  filio  subveniat  indigenti.'*  A  similar  example  is  found  in  Munich  Cod.  Lat. 
2649,  ^-  38V.,  printed  in  a  slightly  different  form  by  Rockingcr,  Ucber  Brief sUlUr,  40. 
See  also  Langlois,  Formulaires  de  Lcltrcs,  IV.  14.  The  rhetorical  elaboration  of  a 
simple  letter  of  this  sort  is  illustrated  in  Rockinger,  Briefsteller  und  Formelbiieker,  487. 

This  commonplace  of  medieval  student  existence  is  al.so  treated  in  verse.  See 
Carmina  BuniHa,  50  ;  Ameigtr fiir  A'unJe  der  daitschen  Voneit  ( 1873I,  XX.  8  ;  and 
particularly  the  poetical  dictamina  of  Mathieu  dc  Vendomc,  published  by  Wattenboch  in 
the  Sitzungsberichfe  of  the  Munich  Academy  for  1S72,  pliil.-phil.  Classe,  561-631, 
which  contain  much  interesting  infonnnlkm  on  the  student  life  of  the  twelfth  century. 
Another  begging  letter  of  the  same  author  is  in  M.  Ilaupt's  Exempla  Poesis  Latinae 
Mtdii  Arvi  (Vienna,  XS34),  31. 

•  Published  by  Bilrwald  in  Pontes  Rtrum  Auitriacarum,  second  series,  XXV.  455- 
464,  from  a  fourleenlhccntuiy  MS.  in  Vienna.  The  earliest  occurrence  of  this  exercise 
that  I  have  found  is  in  a  treati.se  in  the  Hibliothdque  Nationalc,  MS.  l.at.  16252,  ff.  39- 
4IV. ,  composed,  it  would  appear  from  the  names  on  f.  34V.,  between  the  years  1243  and 
1249.  Other  copies  are  in  MS.  I.at.  14357,  f.  129V.  (fourteenth  ccniuryj,  and  Munich 
Cod.  Lnt.  5319,  f.  1S2V.  (fifteenth  century). 

Petitions  to  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  are  u-sually  either  "requests  from  students  for 
benefices  or  petitions  from  beneficed  priests  for  leave  of  absence  for  purposes  of  study, 
such  leave  to  carry  with  it,  of  course,  the  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  the  living.  Exam- 
ples of  .such  letters  and  the  replies  arc  common, ;  e.  g.  Guido  Faba,  Fpistole,  2J,  26, 
Diet.  Rhet.,  88,  89;  Fourth  Report  of  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission,  380,  394; 
Codex  Diplomaticus  Silesiae,  V.  l6l ;  Langlois,  Formulaires  de  Lettres,  IV.  7  ;  Register 
of  Archbishop  Peckham  (Rolls  Series),  I.  3,  8;  Registrum  Palalinum  Dunelmense 
(Rolls  Scries),  III.  307. 
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such  and  such  a  centre  of  learning,  well  and  happy  but  in  desperate 
need  of  money  for  books  and  other  ncccssar)-  expenses.  Here  is  a 
specimen  from  Oxford,  somewhat  more  individual  than  the  average 
and  written  in  uncommonly  bad  Latin  : ' 

"  R.  to  his  venerable  master  A.,  greeting  This  is  to-  inform 
you  that  I  am  studying  at  Oxford  with  the  greatest  diligence,  but 
the  matter  of  money  stands  greatly  in  the  way  of  my  promotion,  as 
it  is  now  two  months  since  I  spent  the  last  of  what  you  sent  me. 
The  city  is  expensive  and  makes  many  demands ;  I  have  to  rent 
lodgings,  buy  necessaries,  and  provide  for  many  other  things  which 
I  cannot  now  specify.  Wherefore  I  respectfully  beg  your  paternity 
that  by  the  promptings  of  divine  pity  you  may  assist  me,  so  that  I 
may  be  able  to  complete  what  I  have  well  begun.  For  you  must 
know  that  without  Ceres  and  Bacchus  Apollo  grows  cold."' 

Sometimes  the  supplies  needed — books  and  parchment,  trousers, 
linen,  bedding,  etc. — are  sought  directly  from  home.''  In  an  interest- 
ing set  of  letters  written  from  Chartres  at  the  beginning  of  the 
twelfth  century  and  quite  unspoiled  by  the  phrases  of  the  rheto- 
ricians, we  find  two  brothers  asking  their  mother  for  thick  lambs' 
skins  for  winter  clothing,  parchment  for  making  a  psalter,  their 
father's  great  boots,  and  some  chalk,  good  chalk,  since  theirs  is 

'The  text  of  the  formularies  of  the  Middle  Ages  is  frequcnliy  quite  corrupt;  in 
many  cases  it  is  clear  that  the  copyists  did  not  understand  the  meaning  of  what  they 
wrote.     Langlois,  Formulaires  dt  Ltttres,  V.  26,  note. 

1  "  Venerabili  domino  suo  A.,  B.  salutem.  Noverit  universitas  vestra  quod  ego  Ox- 
onie  studeo  cum  sumnia  diligencia,  sed  moiiela  promocionem  meam  muUum  impedit.  lam 
enim  due  rocnse  transacte  sunt  ex  quo.s  mihi  misisti  expendidi  (!).  Villa  enim  cara  est 
el  multa  exigit;  optirlet  hospiciura  conducerc  et  titensilia  emcrcet  de  mullis  aliis  extra 
predieta  que  ad  presens  non  posinm  nominarc.  Quare  patemitali  veslrc  pie  siiptico  qua- 
tinu.s  divine  pictatis  intuitu  mihi  succuratis,  ut  possini  includere  quod  bene  incoavi.  Sci- 
atis  quod  sine  Cerere  et  Bacone  frigescit  ApoIUi.  Quare  turn  facile  ut  vobis  mediantibus 
incontmn  bene  possim  terminarc.  V'ale."  Brili^li  Museum,  Add.  MS.  8167,  f.  104  (col- 
lection dating  from  1220  or  soon  after). 

•  "  Linca  mea  vcstimcnta  simul  lectistemia,  pro  studii  oportunvtate  a  vobis  mihi 
longe  procurata,  iam  a  vetustalc  lemporis  coro.sa  lendunt  annichilari,"  says  a  student  at 
Vienna,  and  he  a,sks  for  others,  in  order  that  "  me  honesto  more  cum  ceteris  bursalibus 
valeara  conservare;"  Munich  Cod.  I-at.  II799,  f.  121  (fifteenth  century).  "Mutatoria  ac 
pelles  "  is  the  demand  in  the  formulary  of  Hugh  of  Bologna  (^Neues  Archiv,  XXII.  300), 
while  in  the  poetical  dictamina  of  Mathieu  de  Venddme  (ed.  Waltenbach,  624)  die 
student  begs : 

"  Delegare  mihi  mantilia,  lintea,  bracas 

Accelera,  matrem  talis  dona  decent." 

The  needs  of  a  student  at  Paris  ore  thus  staled  in  a  monastic  letter-writer  of  the 
fourteenth  century  in  the  Bibliolhique  dc  Troyes  (MS.  1992,  f.  67):  "  Parisiensis  equi- 
dem  scoloris  non  ad  victum  solum  denariis  indiget,  sed  od  multa,  sicut  libros  emcndos, 
od  exemplaria  conducenda,  ad  pergamenum  ceteraque  necesuria  que  conveniunt  ad  no- 
taodum. ' ' 
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worth  nothing.'  A  Vienna  student  who  writes  to  his  father  N., 
citizen  of  Kiosterneiiburg,  that  he  has  spent  his  money  for  books 
and  other  things  that  pertain  to  learning,  receives  in  reply  "  by  this 
present  messenger  ten  Rhenish  gulden,  seven  ells  of  cloth  for  a 
cloak,  and  one  pair  of  Stockings."* 

If  the  father  was  close-fisted,  there  were  special  reasons  to  be 
urged  :  the  town  was  dear — as  university  towns  always  are  ! — the 
price  of  living  was  exceptionally  high  owing  to  a  hard  winter,'  a 
siege,*  a  failure  of  crops, °  or  an  unusual  number  of  scholars  ;"  the 
last  messenger  had  been  robbed '^  or  had  absconded  with  the  money;* 

^  Bibliothiifue  dt  r  Aiole  des  Charles,  1855,  454-455.  Cf.  aerval,  /,«  Acolts  de 
Chart  res  au  Moyen  Age  (Chartrcs,  1895),  '94.  '95'  216-J18.  The  elder  brother,  Ar- 
Daud,  was  dean  of  the  chapter,  and  the  younger,  Jacques,  was  studying  in  the  cathedra] 
school. 

I  •■  Dem  allerltcbsten  so  ich  in  auf  erden  hab,  dem  N.  purger  zu  Newburg.  .... 
Das  gelt  das  ir  inir  geben  hnbt,  das  hab  ich  nun  vertiert  und  hab  mir  auch  davon  pUcher 
gekauflt  und  auch  ander  ding  das  zu  dcr  lemung  gehort  ..." 

■'  Mcinem  herUcn  lieben  .Sun  N.,  .-.tudentcn  lu  Wien.  .  .  .  Daramb,  liehcr  Sun, 
sende  ich  dir  pei  disem  gegenwartige  poten  x  gulden  rcinisch  und  vii  ellen  tucb  zu  eincm 
mantl  und  j  parhosen."  Munich  Cod.  Lat.  1 1 799,  ^T.  4-5  (a  brief  collection  of  German 
dictamina,  ca.  1447). 

•  "  Pn)  yemali  frigorc  magis  expendidi."  British  Museum,  Harl.  MS.  4993.  f.  '9  (a 
brief  treatise,  with  examples,  by  an  Oxford  scholar,  Thomas  Sampson,  dating  in  its  pres- 
ent form  from  1420  or  thereabouts). 

♦"Cum  propter  Imperatoris  adventum,  quem  Bononienses  trepidanter  exspectant, 
Bononia  facta  sit  cara  in  victualibus  ultra  modum,"  Guido  Kaba,  Ef'ist.  6.  Cf.  Thymoo 
of  Erfurt  in  British  MiLscum,  Arundel  MS.  2+0,  f.  125.  So  a  foreign  student  in  France 
asks  for  money  at  once  because  none  can  reach  him  after  Easter,  when  war  with  England 
i.>i  to  begin.      Munich  Cod.  I.0I.  96,  f.  38V. 

'"  Per  grandincm  et  per  alias  tempestates  importunas  annone  per  totam  lliuringiain 
(MS.  Thuringia)  perierunt,  ex  quo  caristia  invaluit  satis  magna."  Munich  Cod.  Lat 
1466,  f.  7 IV.  (Letter from  Erfurt  in  a  Silesian  formulary  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Cf. 
Vnterlauff  in  Zeitsehrifl fur  Geschichle  und  Alterthum  Schlesiens,  XXVH.  310  ff. ) 

•  So  at  Ijion  early  in  the  twelfth  century,  according  to  the  letter  of  an  Italian  student, 
"  multis  clericis  Ijiudunum  adventantibus,  vix  inveniri  valde  cara  poterunt."  Bihlioth^ijue 
de  r  £lcoie  des  Charles,  1855,  466.  A  similar  statement  regarding  Poris  toward  the  close  of 
the  twelfth  century  is  in  Vet,  Thesaurus  Antcdoiorum,  VL  I.  427.  In  the  Dictamina 
Rhetorita  of  Guido  Faba,  38,  the  citizens  of  Bologna  are  accused  of  concealing  the  abun- 
dance which  God  has  given  them  and  thus  creating  an  ortiticial  scarcity. 

Uncommon  deamess  is  a  frequent  excuse  and  comes  from  every  quarter.  Thus,  be- 
sides the  passages  just  cited,  wc  find  for  Bologna  Guido  Faba,  Diet.  Rhet.,  I ;  for  Paris 
I^urentius  of  Aquileia  in  MS.  Lat.  16523,  f  16,  and  Rockinger,  Briefsteller  unJ  Forme!- 
bficher,  961  ;  for  Toulouse,  l.aurentius  in  MS.  l.at.  11384,  {.  44,  and  MS.  Lat.  I4174,  f. 
26v.;  for  Vienna,  Munich  Cod.  t.at.  5667,  i.  188  (MS.  of  the  year  l4Ck4);  for  Faeoza,  an 
extract  in  Builettino  dell"  IstUuio  Storico  Italiano,  XIV.  173  ;  for  Arbois  in  Franche. 
Comti,  MS.  Lat.  8653A,  f.  Iv.;  for  Oxford,  British  Museum,  ilarleian  MS.  670,  f.  26, 
(fifteenth  century);  etc.  In  how  many  cases  a  real  scarcity  existed  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  say  ;  Gaudenr.i,  Bulleltino  delt  Istituto  Storieo  ttaliano,  XIV.  131,  thinks  the 
model  of  Guido  Faba  (Diet.  Rhet.  l)  refers  to  the  severe  famine  of  1226-1227. 

'  Munich  Cod.  Lat.  22373,  f.  207  (collection  of  the  fifteenth  century  relating  to 
Prague). 

•  "  Reverendo  patri  suo  ac  per  omnia  merito  diligendo  .\.  suus  filius  sludens  Paris- 
ius,  filialis  dilectionis  conslanciam  et  utriusque  vite  salutem.     I'atemitati  vestre  reverende 
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the  son  could  borrow  no  more  of  his  fellows  or  of  the  Jews  ;  and  so 
on.  The  student's  woes  are  depicted  in  moving  language,  with 
many  appeals  to  paternal  vanity  and  affection.  At  Bologna  we 
hear  of  the  terrible  mud  through  which  the  youth  must  beg  his  way 
from  door  to  door,  crying,  "  O  good  masters,"  and  bringing  home 
nothing  unless  the  Lord  go  with  him.'  In  an  Austrian  formulary 
a  scholar  writes  from  the  lowest  depths  of  prison,  where  the  bread 
is  hard  and  moldy,  the  drink  water  mixed  with  tears,  the  darkness 
so  den.sc  that  it  can  actually  be  fclt.^  Another  lies  on  straw  with  no 
covering,  goes  without  shoes  or  shirt,  and  eats  he  will  not  say  what 
— a  tale  designed  to  be  addressed  to  a  sister  and  to  bring  in  re- 
sponse a  hundred  sous  tonrnois,  two  pairs  of  sheets,  and  ten  ells  of 
fine  cloth,  all  sent  without  her  husband's  knowledge.'     In  another 

notum  esse  irupio  quod  cum  nuncios  Parisian  mibi  desdnaveritis  cum  equis  et  aliqaanta 
pccunta  (MS.  aliquanUm  pecuniam),  ex  inoptalo  eventu  rerum  se  subb-axit  unus  nunci- 
onim  cum  .  x.  maricis  ct  cum  equo  qui  fuit  ad  valorem  estimatus  .  c.  maricirum,  qui,  ut 
dicitur,  postmodum  interfcctus  fuit.  Undc  sicut  multi.'i  posttus  anxietatibus,  cum  non 
p<is,sim  habere  Parisiu.s  credenciam  aliquam,  supplico  lienignitati  vestre  qualinus  alium 
equum  ct  pecuniam  mihi  sine  obstnculo  dilacionis  aliquam  mihi  transmittatis,  ne  taixguam 
feminam  oporteat  cffugcre  ct  tanquam  scirram  vagari  me  coiitingat  aliqua  dienim  od  con- 
iusionem  meam  et  vestrum  opprobium  in  vcstra  facie  comporere."  MS.  Lat  14069,  f. 
I54V. 

'  "  Cogit  me  anxictas  eximie  paupertatis  et  abhominahilis  inopia  me  compellit  exor- 
dium promere  lacrimosum  et  namuionuui  scriem  pudorosam.  Nam  cum  debcrem  lecti- 
oni  vacare  et  sludiosius  insistere  fcholasticis  discipUnis,  per  hostia  scolarium  clamito 
mendicando.  Insisto  quippe  reiterans  aliquando  vigesies,  O  boni  domini,  vel  huius- 
modi,  et  non  reporto  ni-si  vado  cura  Deo.  Fcstino  postmtxjum  ad  hostia  laiconim,  a 
quibus  frequentius  rcpcllor  cum  clamoribus  ct  garitu,  et  5i  quando  dicitur,  Expecla,  ex- 
hibeliu-  mibi  panis  de  triplici  mixtura  quem  canes  comcdere  perorrcscunt  propter  artstas 
spelte  ibidem  in!>ertas.  (llera  quidem  repudiata,  cuticule,  nervi  qui  commasticari  non 
pos-sunl,  mucilagine."i  camium,  abiectilia  inlestina,  mice  spinose,  rapa,  legumina,  con- 
temptibilia  cibaria,  et  vina  dampnata  scpiu.'i  mendicantihus  exibentur.  Discurro  de 
nocte  per  civitatcm,  in  manu  dcxtra  baculum  et  in  sini.stra  parasidem  (olhrr  MSS. :  pisci- 
dem,  pixidem),  peram  iuxta  cingulum  et  cucurbitoni  ad  modum  scarsellule  deferendo, 
bacculo  canibu.s  rtsistendo,  sed  piscis  oleribus,  pera  paiiihus,  et  cucurbita  potibus  deputa- 
tur.  Cado  frequenter  in  lutum  Bononiensc,  cuius  fetor  est  udori  sepulcrorum  similis,  et 
i(a  fedalus  ad  hospitium  revertor  satisfaciens  lalranti  stomaeho  de  perceptis." 
Buoncompagno,  Antiqua  Jihetorica,  in  Munich  Cod.  Lat.  25499,  f.  9V.  .\lso  in  MS. 
Lat.  8654,  f  16:  MS.  Lat.  7732,  f  lov.;  liritish  Museum,  Cotton  MS.  Vitellius  C. 
VII L,  f.  96V.  Letters  on  the  same  folii  of  these  MSS.  descrilw  the  misfortunes  of 
another  begging  student  and  of  one  who  is  lying  in  the  hospital.  The  example  cited  is 
m  good  specimen  of  Buoncompogno's  style  ;  manifestly  his  descriptions  are  not  to  be 
taken  is  entirely  tjpical.  The  mud  of  Bologna  is  also  referred  to  by  Mathieu  de  Ven- 
dAme,  ed.  Wallenbacb,  627. 

«  Summit  of  Petrus  de  Hallis,  ca.  1337,  in  Fontts  Rerum  Auslriacarum,  second 
scries,  VI.  117. 

*  "  Soror  discrcpta  (1'.  e.  discrete)  et  callida  suum  debet  maritum  et  parentes  etiam 
ad  amorem  sui  fratris  indigentis  ct  subsidium  inflnmmare.  Soror  dulcis,  tua  noscat  dilec- 
tio  quod  ego  sum  in  tali  studio  sanus  e(  lectus  (>'.  c.  loetus)  per  Uei  gratiam  et  bene  ad- 
disco  et  facio  factum  mcum.  Multas  enim  paupertatcs  substineo  :  iacco  quidem  io  palei^ 
sine  linteaminibus  et  incedo  discalcialus  ct  male  veslitus  sine  cami.sia,  et  solum  de  pane  non 
loquor,  de  quo  edigeo  non  possum  reficere  ventrem  mcum  {the  Arsenal  MS.  has  :  de  quo 
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form  of  appeal  to  the  sister's  mercy  the  student  asks  for  the  loan  of 
twenty  sous  from  her,  since  he  has  been  so  short  a  time  at  school 
that  he  dares  not  make  the  demand  of  his  parents,  "  lest  perchance 
the  amount  of  his  expenses  displease  them.'" 

To  such  requests  the  proper  answer  was,  of  course,  an  affection- 
ate letter,  commending  the  young  man's  industry  and  studious 
habits  and  remitting  the  desired  amount.*  Sometimes  the  student 
is  cautioned  to  moderate  his  expenses — he  might  have  got  on  longer 
with  what  he  had,'  he  should  remember  the  needs  of  his  sisters,*  he 
ought  to  be  supporting  his  parents  instead  of  trying  to  extort  money 
from  them,'  etc.  One  father — who  quotes  Horace  !^-excuses  him- 
self because  of  the  failure  of  his  vineyards.*     It  often  happened,  too, 

non  audeo  Tentrem  meum  satiare).  Precor  igitur,  soror  dulcissima,  ut  diligenter  et  sub- 
tiliter  tuum  ducas  maritum  in  quantum  poteris  ut  iuvamen  aliquod  mibi  mittat."  The 
sister  cannot  express  her  distress  over  his  poverty  ;  she  has  done  what  she  could  and  got 
together  "  .c.  solidos  Turonensium  et  duo  paria  linteaminum  et .  x.  ulnas  de  subtili  tela, 
que  omnia  tibi  dirigo  per  talem  hominem  presencium  portatorem.  Cave  tamen  cum  sum- 
ma  diligentia  ne  hoc  possit  ad  mei  mariti  noticiam  pervenire,  nam  si  hoc  sciret  mortua 
essem  penitus  et  destructa.  Ipse  enim,  prout  credo  firmissime,  ad  instanciam  mei  tuam 
in  brevi  tibi  peccuniam  destinabit."  Ponce  de  Provence  in  British  Museum,  Arun- 
del MS.  514,  f.  76V.  Also  in  MS.  Lat.  18595,  f-  «2»-;  MS.  Lat.  8653,  f.  13;  MS. 
LaL  1 1385,  f.  73V.;  Bibliothique  de  1' Arsenal,  MS.  3807,  f.  6lv.;  Bibliothdque  de 
Troyes,  MS.  1556,  f.  20. 

"'Ne  mearum  expensaium  quantitas  eos  forte  tedio  afiiciat."  Munich  Cod.  Lat. 
6911,  f.  54V. 

'Examples  in  Rockinger,  Ueitr  BriefitelUr,  41 ;  Guido  Faba,  Diet.  Rhel.,  3;  De- 
lisle,  Formulaire  <U  TrfguUr,  Nos.  2,  5,  14,  17. 

*  "  Debuisses  quidem  per  biennium  primo  fecisse  moram  in  scholis  antequam  tam 
importune  subsidia  postulares."  To  which  the  student  replies  :  "  Qui  remorantur  domi 
iudicant  de  absentibus  prout  volunt,  et  dum  sedent  super  oUas  camium  in  saturitate  panem 
edentes  illorum  nuUatenus  recordantur  qui  fame,  siti,  frigore,  ac  nuditate  opprimuntur 
in  scholasticis  disciplinis. "  Buoncompagno  in  MS.  Lat.  8654,  f.  I4V.;  MS.  Lat.  7733, 
£  9v.;  Munich  Cod.  Lat.   23499,  f.  8v. 

*  Mathieu  de  VendOme,  ed.  Wattenbach,  622. 

'  "  Verecimdari  debet  adultus  et  discretus  filius  cum  a  patre  suo  pauperrimo  credit  et 
nititur  pecuniam  extorquere,  cui  deberet  potius  in  necessariis  providere. "  Munich  Cod. 
Lat.  22293,  f-  280V.  Cf.  alsof.  281. 

'  "  P.  civis  Bisuntinus  suo  precordiali  filio  G.  in  Montepessulano  studenti,  salulem 
et  cure  patemalis  affectum. 

Insani  sapiens  nomen  fert,  equus  iniqni, 
Ultraquam  satis  virtutem  si  petat  ipsam, 
sicut  Horatius  asseverat  {Epistles,  I.  6,  15).  Ut  attumavi  satis  esse  tibi  sumptus  hucus- 
que,  suspedicavi  pectore  letabundo,  sed  hoc  anno  ymbres  et  uredo  primitos,  demum  im- 
portune ulucres  (1.  e.,  volucres)  vignearum  fructibus  partibus  istis  adeo  deterserunt  quod 
in  tribus  vigneis  sportas  duntaxat  dovam  in  qualibet  sigillatim  collegi.  Meos  autem  con- 
vicaneos  par  sterilitas  reddidit  constematos.  Hac  ratione  non  est  michi  suppetens  qua 
te  valeam  relevare,  nisi  ultra  quam  satis  immergar  usurarum  voragine,  quo  facto  videar 
insanire.  Igitur  faciens  de  necessitate  virtutem  sustineas  quousque  nobis  pinguiorem 
Omnipotens  largiatur  fortunam."  MS.  Lat.  8653A,  f.  gv.  In  a  formulary  from 
Toulouse,  on  the  other  hand,  the  parents  cannot  send  money  because  of  the  low  prices  of 
produce :  "  Cum  de  l)lado  et  vino  nostro  propter  multitudinem  que  nunc  est  nuUam  po- 
terimus  pecuniam  extjr(|uere."     .'Vrsenal,  MS.  854,  f.  232. 
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that  the  father  or  uncle  has  heard  bad  reports  of  the  student,  who 
must  then  be  prepared  to  deny  indignantly  all  such  aspersions  as 
the  unfounded  fabrications  of  his  enemies.'  Here  is  an  example 
of  paternal  reproof  taken  from  an  interesting  collection  relating  to 
Franche-Comte  : 

"  To  his  son  G.  residing  at  Orleans  P.  of  Besan^on  sends 
greeting  with  paternal  zeal.  It  is  written,  '  He  also  that  is  slothful 
in  his  work  is  brother  to  him  that  is  a  great  wa.ster.'  I  have  recently 
discovered  that  you  live  dissolutely  and  slothfully,  preferring  license 
to  restraint  and  piay  to  work  and  strumming  a  guitar  while  the  others 
arc  at  their  studies,  whence  it  happens  that  you  have  read  but  one 
volume  of  law  while  your  more  industrious  companions  have  read 
several.  Wherefore  I  have  decided  to  exhort  you  herewith  to  re- 
pent utterly  of  your  dissolute  and  careless  ways,  that  you  may  no 
longer  be  called  a  waster  and  your  shame  may  be  turned  to  good 
repute."' 

In  the  models  of  Ponce  de  Provence  we  find  a  teacher  writing  to 
a  student's  father  that  while  the  young  man  is  doing  well  in  his 
studies,  he  is  just  a  trifle  wild  and  would  be  helped  by  judicious  ad- 
monition. Naturally  the  master  does  not  wish  it  known  that  the  in- 
formation came  through  him,  so  the  father  writes  his  son  : 

"  I  have  learned — not  from  your  master,  although  he  ought  not 
to  hide  such  things  from  me,  but  from  a  certain  trustworthy  source 
— that  you  do  not  study  in  your  room  or  act  in  the  schools  as  a 
good  student  should,  but  play  and  wander  about,  disobedient  to  your 
master  and  indulging  in  sport  and  in  certain  other  dishonorable 
practices  which  I  do  not  now  care  to  explain  by  letter."  Then  fol- 
low the  usual  exhortations  to  reform.' 

'  "  Mcnliti  sunt  gicr  medios  dentes  qui  de  tne  talia  predicarerunt,"  says  a  student  in 
the  formulary  of  Ponce  de  Provence.  British  Museum,  .■\rundel  MS.  5'4i  f-  75  '•  Munich 
Cod.  Ijit.  22293,  f.  282V.;  M.S.  I.at.  1S595,  f.  21.  Specimens  of  the  conventional  re- 
proof and  denial  may  be  seen  in  (Juido  Faba,  Diet.  Rhet.  3,  4;  Episl.  8,  g.  In  Efiit.  8, 
the  father  calls  down  on  the  son's  head  "  the  maledictions  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments. ' ' 

'"P.  Bisuntinus  G.  fdio  suo  Areliensis — vel  Aureiianis — residenti,  salulem  cum  lelo 
patemoli.  Scriptum  est,  '  Qui  mollis  est  et  diasolutus  inopere  suo  frater  est  sua  opera  dis- 
sipantis'  [Prnrrb!,  xviii.  9).  Te  nuper  intellexi  [te]  moUiler  et  dissolute  adeovivere 
ul  petulanciam  plus  celibatu  diligas  cl  ludicra  seriis  anicponas,  nee  non  cum  ceteri  lucu- 
brationi  vacant  in  cithara  tliceris  concrepare  ;  unde  contingit  unum  volumen  Icgcris, 
qtiamquam  tui  choctanei  plura  condccenttus  legcrint  commentaria  (MS.  comitaria). 
Igitur  te  duxi  presentibus  exortandum  tjuod  {M.S.  q<i)  a  luis  dissolutionibus  insolenciis 
(otaliter  resipiscos,  quod  non  dicaris  bonorum  di.ssipator  sed  in  bonum  nomen  tua  possit 
ignominia  comrautari."     MS.  l.al.  8653.\,  f.  9  ;   a  similar  letter  is  on  f.  13V. 

' "  Non  per  tuum  magistrum,  qui  lamcn  non  deberet  mihi  talia  cclore,  sedper  ccrtam 
relacionem  quorundara,  didici  quod  tu  non  .sludes  in  camera  tun  nee  in  scolis  sis  ul  bonus 
scolaris  solet  facere,  sed  extra  vogabundus  eflicioris  atque  lusor  et  tuo  magistro  non  obcdi- 
ens  et  rebellis,  indulgens  ludis  et  quibusdam  aliis  inbonestis  que  ad  presens  nolo  per  lit- 
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The  arrival  of  students  at  school  is  frequently  the  occasion  of 
letters  to  parents  describing  their  new  surroundings,  as  in  the  fol- 
lowing illustration,  which  comes  from  Moravia  : 

"  After  my  departure  from  your  gracious  presence  the  circum- 
stances of  my  journey  continued  to  improve  until  by  divine  assist- 
ance I  arrived  safely  in  the  city  of  Briinn,  where  I  have  had  the 
good  fortune  to  obtain  lodgings  with  a  certain  citizen  who  has  two 
boys  in  school  and  provides  me  with  food  and  clothing  in  sufficient 
amount.  I  have  also  found  here  an  upright  and  worthy  master,  of 
distinguished  reputation  and  varied  attainments,  who  imparts  in- 
struction faithfully  ;  all  my  fellow  pupils,  too,  arc  modest,  courte- 
ous, and  of  good  character,  cherishing  no  hatred  but  giving  mutual 
assistance  in  the  acquirement  of  knowledge  and  in  honor  preferring 
one  another."' 

The  following,  from  Orleans,  is  more  fresh  and  original : 

"To  their  dear  and  respected  parents  M.  Martrc,  knight,  and  M. 
his  wife,  M.  and  S.  their  sons  send  greeting  and  filial  obedience. 
This  is  to  inform  you  that,  by  divine  mercy,  we  are  living  in  good 
health  in  the  city  of  Orleans  and  are  devoting  ourselves  wholly  to 
study,  mindful  of  the  words  of  Cato,  '  To  know  anything  is  praise- 
worthy.' We  occupy  a  good  dwelling,  next  door  but  one  to  the 
schools  and  market-place,  so  that  we  can  go  to  school  every  day 
without  wetting  our  feet.  We  have  also  good  companions  in  the 
house  with  us,  well  advanced  in  their  studies  and  of  excellent  habits 
— an  advantage  which  we  well  appreciate,  for  as  the  Psalmist  says, 
'With  an  upright  man  thou  wilt  show  thyself  upright'  "  {Psalnis, 
xviii.  25).  Then  follows  the  inevitable  demand  for  money,  this 
time  for  the  purchase  of  a  desk,  ink,  and  parchment,  and  the  letter 

feras  expUcare."   Munich  Cod.  I.at.  22293,  f-  278v.;  Cod.  I^t.  16122,  f.  Ilv.;  MS.  Lat. 
18595,  f.  l6v.    Cf.  Buonconipagno  in  Munich  Cod.  Lat.  23499,  f.  4V. 

'  "  PosUjuam  discessi  a  vestra  facie  giaciosa,  divino  favente  (MS.  vavcntc)  auxilio, 
meam  iter  [convertitur]  .de  bono  in  melius  se  disposuit  donee  Brunnensis  civitas  incolo- 
mem  me  recepit.  Ibidem  apud  tjuendam  civem  qui  duo.s  habct  pueros  scolas  frcquentantcs 
sospes  et  cum  gaudio  sum  locotu.'s,  qui  sufRcicnter  Testes  ct  victualia  aministrat ;  ibidem 
etiam  inveni  magistrum  probum  et  honestum,  suos  subditos  fideliter  informantcm,  hones- 
latis  titulo  ac  diversis  facultaliltus  prcsignitum.  Prcterea  socii  <iui  se  in  suis  scolis  recipi- 
nnt  omnes  sunt  curiales,  liumiics,  et  honesti,  inter  quos  nullum  latet  odium  sed  mutuo 
scientiis  proficiunt  et  honoribus  se  exaltant."  Munich  Cod.  Lai.  2649,  f.  49  ;  on  f.  44  a 
student  gives  a  .similar  account  of  his  surroundings  at  Erfurt.  ITie  following,  of  much  the 
same  character,  is  from  Buoncompagno  :  "  A  vobis  licentia  impctrata  et  reccpto  benedic- 
tionis  vestrc  munere,  cepi  ad  sludium  properare  sicque  cum  successive  fortune  incrcmento 
intiavi  Bononiam,  ubi  a  suciis  et  amicis  fui  cum  ingenti  alacritate  receptus  ct  ah  cis  mul- 
tipliciter  honoratus.  Postmodum  vero  conducxi  hospitium,  preeiegi  mihi  magistrum  et 
socios  competentes,  cum  quibus  lego  et  proficio  iugiter  in  moribus  et  doctrina. "  Mimich 
Cod.  I^t.  23499,  f.  5  :  MS.  Lat.  8654,  f.  8.  See  also  Guida  Kaha,  Episl.  54 ;  and 
Ponce  de  Provence  in  Munich  Cud.  Lat.  22293,  ^-  ^19'  '^^  ^^-  3^7  °^  '^^c  Arsenal, 
f.  57'. 
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closes  by  saying  that  the  bearer  will  take  charge  of  the  books  and 
shoes  their  parents  have  to  send  and  will  also  bring  any  message 
they  may  desire  him  to  convey. ' 

The  student's  journey  and  arrival  were  not  always  so  prosper- 
ous, and  the  famous  Bologncse  dictator  Buoncompagno  devotes  a 
chapter  of  his  collection  to  the  accidents  that  may  befall  one  on  the 
way  to  the  university. '  Attacks  from  robbers  seem  to  have  been 
the  chief  danger  ;  the  scholar  was  hastening  to  Bologna,  for  the  love 
of  letters,  but  in  crossing  the  Alps  he  was  attacked  by  highwaymen, 
who  took  away  his  books,  clothing  and  money,  so  that  he  has  been 
obliged  to  remain  in  a  neighboring  monastery  till  help  can  reach 
him.  *  In  other  instances  the  robbery  takes  place  in  the  forest  of 
Bologna,  *  or  in  the  highway  near  Aosta.  * 

Once  safely  arrived  at  a  centre  of  learning,  medieval  students 
were  slow  to  quit  academic  life.'^     Again  and  again  they  ask  per- 

'MS.  Ijit.  1093,  f.  Szv..  published  by  Delisle  in  iaa  Annuaire-BulUtin  de  la  So- 
ciiti  de  ri/istoire  de  f ranee  ( 1869),  VII.  149,  14I.  There  is  a  reprint  in  the  Archivh 
delta  SocieM  Romatia  di  Storia  Patria  { 1888),   XI.  396. 

With  these  may  be  compared  such  descriptions  of  Paris  as  are  given  by  a  German 
student  at  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century  ( JafR,  Biiliotheea  Rerum  Germanicarum, 
V.  28J) ;  by  Gui  de  Bazoches  alMut  fifty  years  later  ( Bulletin  de  la  Sociiti  de  I' Hhtoirt 
de  Paris  el  de  r hie  de  France,  IV.  38 — cf.  Neuts  Archiv,  XVI.  72)  ;  and  by  John, 
later  Archbishop  of  Prague,  in  137S  or  1376  (Archiv /Br  osterreichische  Geichichte,  LV. 

385). 

•See  the  table  of  contents  in  Rockinger,  Briefsteller  und Formelblkcher,  134. 

'  "  Eram  in  procintu  itineris  el  Bononiam  properabara  ob  amorem  studii  litteralis, 
unde  si  esscnt  inbominevie  illius  meum  ducxis^em  propositumad  effectum  ;  sed  comparuit 
evidens  impcdimentum  quo  cogor  a  proposito  resilire.  Sane  cum  es.sem  in  transitu  Alpium 
occurerunt  i|uidam  ratoprcs  (MS.  I^t.  latroncs)  qui  pcccuniom,  libros,  vestes,  ct  equos 
raihi  pcnitus  abstulcnint,  me  nudum,  verberatum,  et  vulneratum,  lugubrem  et  abiectum  in 
solitudincm  dimittentes.  Postmodutn  aulcrn  diverti  ad  quuddain  monaslerium,  in  quo 
tandiu  ptofiosui  commorari  donee  (juid  mihi  .>iit  agendum  vestris  litteris  intimelis."  Buon- 
compagno in  Munich  Cod.  Lat.  23499,  f.  5  ;  MS.  \a\..  S654,  f.  8 ;  British  Museum,  Cot- 
ton MS.  Vilellius,  C.  VIII.,  f.  9jv.  In  Mathieu  de  VendOme  (ed.  Wattenbach,  587)  the 
tame  fate  befalls  a  student  of  medicine  on  his  way  to  Salerno. 

'  "  Mirilicc  divinitatis  nulu  Verccllensis  ecclcsie   religiose  tTitisliti   B.  hmuillimus 

dcricus Cum  enim  nuper  prefer  parentium  vellc  philosofice  discende  lib- 

eralitatis  gratia  versus  Bononiam  iter  inccptssem  ct  procuratorem  hahens  itineris  Bono- 
niensium  silvam  ingressus  essera,  super^enicntes  (juidam  militesde  eontiguis  castrorum  fini- 
bus  ad  deprcdandum,  sicut  revero  veneraiit  habilcs,  me  cum  prcfalo  itineris  tutore  cepenint 
et  cuncta  seriatim  investigantes  cetera  violcnter  abstulcrunt  .  xv.  argenti  marcas,  pelles 

grisias exceptis  subpellectilibus  plurimis  et  divcrsis  que  scolarcs  in 

terra  extranea  victuros  portare  cognoscitis. "  Precepta  Prosaici  Diclaminis  secundum 
Tullium,  of  the  twelfth  century,  from  northern  Italy,  in  British  Museum,  Add.  MS.  21173, 
f.  7 IV. 

' "  Coasultatioae  vestra  Bononiam  (MS.  Bonaniam)  profiscebar  ixuris  scientiam 
adepturus,  venim  in  strata  publica  (MS.  plubicn)  vispiliones  me  spoliaverunt,  libros  et 
pecuniom  cum  vesttbus  absporlantes,  unde  paupcrculus  regressus  sum  ad  Augustam  ubl 
cum  robore  miserabili  mcndicitate  su.'itentor."     MS.  l.at.  S653A,  f.  3V. 

•  Buoncompagno  even  tells  of  one  who  had  spent  twenty-eight  years  in  study : 
"  Ecce  iam  xxviii.  annonim  spacium  est  clapsum  quod  te  dedicasti  scholasticis  dis- 
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mission  to  have  their  term  of  study  extended ;  war  might  break 
out,'  parents  or  brothers  die,  an  inheritance  have  to  be  divided,*  but 
the  student  pleads  always  for  delay.  He  desires  to  "  serve  longer 
in  the  camp  of  Pallas  ;"*  in  any  event  he  cannot  leave  before  Easter, 
as  his  masters  have  just  begun  important  courses  of  lectures.*  A 
scholar  is  called  home  from  Siena  to  marry  a  lady  of  many  attrac- 
tions ;  he  answers  that  he  deems  it  foolish  to  desert  the  cause  of 
learning  for  the  sake  of  a  woman,  "  for  one  may  always  get  a  wife, 
but  science  once  lost  can  never  be  recovered."  *  In  a  similar  case 
another  student  holds  out  against  the  charms  of  a  proposed  wife, 
who,  "  though  she  is  dark,  is  clever  and  of  placid  demeanor,  good, 
wise  and  noble,  and  moreover  has  a  considerable  dower  and  belongs 
to  an  influential  family."  *  Sometimes,  however,  the  student  is 
taken  ill  and  writes  for  money  and  an  easy-going  horse  to  take  him 
home,^  while  occasionally  he  discovers  his  inability  to  learn  and 

eiplinis."  Munich  Cod.  Lat.  23499,  f.  13;  MS.  Lat.  8654,  f.  2lv.;  MS.  Lat.  7732,  f. 
14V. 

'  Guido  Faba,  Diet.  Rhet.  53,  Epist.  84.  Cf.  Petrus  de  Hallis  in  Pontes  Rerum  Aus- 
iriacarum,  second  series,  VI.  1 16;  and  BuUettino  dell' Istituto  Storico Italiano,  XIV. 
169. 

•Munich  Cod.  Lat.  2649,  f.  50;  Cod.  Lat.  96,  f.  38;  Cod.  Lat.  14708,  f.  58,  58V.; 
Zeitschrift  Jur  die  Geschichte  des  Oberrheim,  new  series,  XI.  34;  Guido  Faba,  Diet. 
Rhet.  IS,  16. 

"■In  castris  Paladis  disposal  longiori  spatio  militare."  MS.  Lat.  8661,  f.  98T. 
So  the  nephews  of  Wolfgang  of  Altaich  ask  for  more  time  (Berlin  MS.  Lat.  oct  136,  f. 
II2V. ),  and  a  beneficed  student  promises  to  return  to  his  parish  in  the  spring  (Guido 
Faba,  Diet.  Rhet.  84,  85). 

•  "  Ad  presens  te  non  possum  presencionaliter  consolari  nee  ante  futurum  Pascha 
tuam  presenciam  visitare,  quia  magistri  quorum  lectionibus  me  subiunxi  quosdam  libros 
mihi  utiles  legere  inceperunt,  quorum  neglectio  meo  studio  generaret  irrecuperabile  de- 
trimentum."     Munich  Cod.  Lat.  2649,  f.  50T. 

'Guido  Faba,  Parlamenti ed  Epistole,  16-19. 

'  "  G.,  filiam  Bemardi  de  Gualdo  .  .  .  que,  qoamquam  bruna  sit,  abilis  est  et  pla- 
cida  in  conspectu,  morum  elegantia  decoratur,  nitet  sapientia,  magnaque  nobilitate  dares- 
cit.  Preterea  nominata  dotem  exhibet  grandi  censu,  caros  habebit  amicos  plurimos  et 
affines."  MS.  Lat.  8661,  f.  98;  on  f.  96V.,  on  the  other  hand,  a  student  writes  that  his 
approaching  marriage  will  prevent  his  return  to  school.  ^ 

The  same  MS.,  f.  99V.,  reproduces  a  form  of  Buoncompagno's  written  by  a  woman 
to  her  husband  who  has  remained  in  the  schools  longer  than  he  had  promised ;  she  is  sure 
he  has  been  studying  in  some  other  Code,  and  proposes  to  read  a  little  in  the  Digest  on 
her  own  account !  This  is  published  from  an  anonymous  fragment  at  Rheims  by  Watten- 
bach  in  the  Sitzungsberichte  of  the  Berlin  Academy  for  1892,  93  ;  it  will  be  found,  fol- 
lowed by  another  of  similar  character,  in  the  copies  of  the  Antiqua  Rhetorica  in  MS.  Lat. 
8654,  f.  22,  and  MS.  Lat.  7732,  f  14.  Cf  Guido  Faba,  Epist.  9,  where  a  son  assures 
his  father  that  he  has  been  studying  in  the  Code  of  Justinian  and  no  other. 

''  E.  g ,  the  letter  of  a  French  student  at  Bologna  in  the  Formulary  of  Triguier  (MS. 
Lat.  Nouv.  Acq.  426,  f.  17),  cited  by  Delisle  in  the  Histoire  LitUraire,  XXXI.  30. 
The  following  letter  from  Angers  in  the  same  collection  (f.  3)  is  not  mentioned  by  De- 
lisle  :  "  Reverendo  pre  omnibus  suo  patri  reverencia  filiali  tali  patrifamlltas  titulis  domini 
talis  opidi  decorato,  tali.s  suus  filius  Andegavis  in  studio  moram  trahens  (MS.  traans)  sa- 
lutem  corporis  et  anirae,  licet  ipsa  salute  corporis  iam  privetur.     Revercnde  pater,  vobis 


2l8  C.  H.  Has  kins 

asks  to  enter  the  army  or  some  other  more  congenial  occupa- 
tion.' 

As  is  indicated  by  letters  already  cited,  one  of  the  first  cares  of 
a  student  was  to  provide  himself  with  a  suitable  room.  Various 
models  show  that  it  was  usual  to  secure  accommodations  in  advance 
through  acquaintances,  a  necessary  precaution  when  the  number  of 
new  students  was  uncommonly  great.^  The  scholar  is  going  to 
Paris  at  the  feast  of  St.  Remy,-'  or  he  is  a  monk  whose  prior  has 
just  granted  him  a  year's  leave  of  absence,^  and  he  would  like  to 
live  '*  away  from  the  rush  and  noise  of  men,"'  in  the  same  room 
with   his  friend,  if  possible,  or  at  least  in  the  same  hospice.^     Fre- 

tenore  prescnciiiin  innotescat  me  gravi  valetudine  corporis  iam  delentum  tuliter  quoc)  ex- 
ercere  studitim  nequeo,  sed  in  lecto  iaccns  egritucUnis  me  rectis  pedibus  non  valeo  sustcn- 
tare.  Quare  paternitati  vestrc  carisime  suplico,  care  pater,  visis  presenlibus  unum  de 
vestris  clientjbus  cum  equo  suavitcr  ambulante  ct  sufHcienti  pecunia  ad  expensas  pro  me 
mittere  non  tardetis,  (juo  ducente  vcstram  gratuilam  presenciam  ante  quam  moriar  valeam 
Tisitare,  Spero  etenim  firmiler  qucKl  mea  tnlirmitas  mutacione  locorum  valeal  immucari, 
8lia.s  timeo  ct  oresco  nc  ossa  mea  terra  contegat  aliena."  In  MS.  Lat.  15131,  f.  177V.,  n 
student  at  Orleans  WTites  to  the  same  effect.  So  in  the  British  Museum,  Cotton  MS.  Vi- 
lellius,  C.  Vill.,  f.  141,  where  the  writer  wishes  "vehiculum  et  expensam." 

'  "  Patri  karissimo,  etc.  In  labore  scholasticoscdi  diucius  ut  mihi  thcsaurum  scientie 
comparem,  vcriim  sed  irrilum  1abf>ravi  et  video  quantum  magis  studeo  tanto  minus  proficio 
nee  ad  memoriam  possum  reducere  peraudila.  Ad  hoc  ergo  discretum  habcat  consilium 
»eslra  venernuda  paternita.s  me  nb  officio  clerical!  removendo  el  ad  decus  miticic,  ad  quod 
meiu  valde  suspiral  animus,  transferendo  ;  aliquin  regnum  Francorum  gressibus  visitabo 
regi  donee  me  facial  militem  cum  diligencia  ser\iturus."  The  father  tries  to  dissimde 
him,  but  adds  ttmt  if  in  bis  simplicity  he  slill  in.ststs  on  becoming  a  knight,  he  would  bet- 
ter .ser\'e  under  his  nalm-al  lord.  Munich  Cod.  l-al.  22293,  f.  281.  In  other  MSS.  of 
Ponce  de  Provence  (M.S.  I.at.  18595,  f.  19V.;  MS.  Lai.  S653,  f.  Ilv.;  Arsenal  MS.  3807, 
{.  59;  British  Mu.seum,  Arundel  MS.  514,  f.  73V.)  ihe  request  is  more  general — "  Cilius 
patri  quod  non  potest  addiscerc,  ct  removeat  eum  ab  officio  clericali  ad  aliud  aptum  offi- 
cium  transferendo,"  and  in  the  reply  the  student,  if  he  returns,  is  to  go  into  business  like 
bis  brothers — "  negociando  lucraberis,  sicut  faciunt  fratres  tui."  So  in  the  diclnmina  of 
Nicholas  of  Breslau  ( Ciniex  Diplomaticus  Silaiat\  V.  318)  a  lather  promises  the  delights 
of  manual  labor  lo  a  son  who  complain.s  thai  the  Scriptures  are  loo  hard  for  him  to  under- 
stand and  desires  to  do  "some  more  useful  work  which  leads  10  temporal  gain." 

•See  the  letter  from  Ijion,  written  not  long  after  II03,  in  the  Bibliothiqut  dt  l'£eole 
dts  Chartt!,  1855,  466. 

'"Ad  feslum  beati  Remigii  est  mihi  prupositum  ire  Parisius  et  vobiscum  in  eodem 
bospicio  commorari.  Unde  vestram  benivolcnliam  eommoneo  ut  tam  mihi  quam  vobis  de 
bono  bospicio  curetis  providere,  quod  in  illud  nostri  socii  utrumque  conliteanl  ad 
bonorem."      MS.  Lat.  8653,  f.  32V. 

**'  De  priore  meo  et  meis  confratribus  pro  anno  sequent!  scolatizandi  licenciam  op- 
tincns."  Salulacionts  secundum  usum  Oxonie,  in  the  Uodleian,  Auct.  F.  3.  9,  f.  423 
(fifteenth  century). 

'"Ab  incursu  hominum  ct  strejiitu  separata."  Dclisle,  Formulaire  de  Triguier, 
No.  15.  "  Longe  a  lumullu  hominum  sequestratus,"  says  asotber  model  in  the  same 
formulary  {MS.  Lat.  Nouv.  Acq.  426,  f.  13). 

'  "  Vobiscum  in  eodem  hospicio  et  etiam  in  camera  et  propono  et  desidcro,  si  vobis 
placuerit,  commorari."  Ponce  dc  Provence,  in  Brilisih  Mu.seuni,  Arundel  MS.  514,  f 
77V.;  MS.  Ijiu  1S59S,  f.  23V.;  MS.  Lat.  8653,  f.  13;  Arsenal  MS.  3807,  f.  6av.j 
^imich  Cod.  Lat.  22293,  f.  283. 
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quently  the  student's  father  places  him  under  the  care  of  a  relative 
or  friend,'  or  he  may  ask  the  master  to  take  special  charge  of  the 
young  man  and  his  spending-money."  That  indefatigable  rhetor. 
Ponce  dc  Provence,  has  left  us  models  of  all  necessary  correspond- 
ence between  father  and  teacher — how  the  son  is  sent  and  received, 
the  reports  of  his  conduct  and  the  appropriate  parental  admonition, 
statements  of  his  progress  and  of  the  completion  of  his  studies,  and 
finally  the  letter  sending  the  master  his  pay  with  the  father's 
thanks.'  In  an  example  written  at  Cambridge  a  master  is  asked  to 
permit  a  student  to  visit  his  parents,*  while  in  another  letter  of  the 
same  collection  a  young  man  announces  that  he  will  take  his  master 
home  with  him  for  two  or  three  days  at  Christmas.'' 

'"MitUtUT  filius  ad  amicum  ut  eum  in   pcdagogio   ponat."     Epistolares  guedam 
formule     .     .  txtracte  rx  maiorum  littentrum  colUctorio  scolaribtu  Lavaiiii  in  feiia- 

gogio  Lilii  Uctarum,  of  the  end  of  ihe  fifteenth  century,  in  Munich  Co<l.  Lai.  70S2.  f. 
JOT.  (there  is  another  copy  in  the  Library  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  Gg.  v.  37). 
Cf.  Munich  Cod.  Lat.  96,  f.  Jgv. ;  Cod.  l.at.  14708,  f.  S9*-;  ^^-oA.  Lat.  22294,  f.  42V. 
In  a  formulary  from  Orleans  composed  about  the  year  1 230  (see  Langlois,  Formulaires 
lie  Lctlrts,  III.  14),  and  pre.scr\'ed  in  the  Uibliothfiijue  de  Rouen,  MS.  1468,  f.  363V., 
we  find  :  "  Exoramus  quattnus  e.xpensis  tali  filio  nostro  apud  vos  ad  studium  misso  vo- 
bis  placeat  ( MS.  placat )  providere  et  omnia  bene  coroputelis  ;  nam  parati  sumus  ad  man- 
datum  vestnim  persolvere  quic<]U)d  iustum  fuerit  cum  actione  multimoda  gratiarum." 
A  Silesian  student  at  Paris,  near  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  receives  money 
weekly  from  the  hosfus  with  whom  it  i.s  deposited  (Jacobi,  Codex  Epislolaris  Johannis 
Regii  Bohtmiae,  Berlin,  1841,  58).  See  further  Guido  haba,  Diet.  Rhel.  13,  14;  Zrit- 
tthri/i del  Vereint  fikr  Geuhiehte  und  Alleilhum  Sehlesicns,  XXVII.  354;  Watten- 
bach.   Iter  Austriamm,  52  (fonnutary  from  Naples,  ca.  1230). 

•  "  Et  pourceo  que  jeo  pcnsa  qil  demoura  illeosques  entre  cy  et  Pasche  sanz  venir  al 
hostel,  si  ay  envoie  nue  lui  vint  soldes  queux  devers  voillez  prendre  de  luy  et  les  gardrc 
devers  vous  tanque  soient  ouelement  dcspenduz,  qar  si  la  summc  demouroit  en  son  bunse 
desmeme  y  les  degastreit  mcinlenanl  en  chose  qcu  amontcrent  rieni."  Kritish  Museum, 
Harlcian  MS.  4971,  f.  20v.  (a  rhetorical  tre.ntise  in  French,  with  models,  belonging  to 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.  Cf.  Kllis,  Originnl  Letters,  third  series,  I.  x.,  note).  John, 
archbishop  of  Prague,  who  studied  at  Prague,  Padua,  Hologna,  Monlpcllicr,  and  Paris, 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  fourfcentli  century,  says  that  in  hi.-i  student  days  the  masters  had 
charge  of  the  scholars'  money,  so  that  they  rarely  had  anything  lo  spend  and  could 
never  buy  sweetmeats  (Arcfii-!'  /iir  oslerreichiiche  Geschichte,  1,V.  327). 

'British  Museum,  Arundel  MS.  514,  f.  70;  MS.  Ijt.  18595,  f-  «6*-;  MS.  I^l.  8653, 
f.  9;  Arsenal  MS.  3807,  f.  S6v. ;  Munich  Cod.  Lat.  22293,  f-  ^7^-  I-etters  of  fathers  send- 
ing their  sons  to  school  may  also  be  found  in  Gaudenzi,  I  Sucni,  170;  and  in  Hauriau, 
Notices  et  Extraits  de  quelqtus  Manuscrits  Latins  de  la  Bibliotfifque  Nationale,  IV.  271. 
In  Munich  Cod.  Lat.  7082,  f.  18,  a  ma.sler  at  Ix)uvain  returns  a  scholar  "  in  artilms 
graduatus,"  but   hojies  he  will  continue  his  studies  at  Louvain  or  some  other  uriiversily. 

•  "  Et,  tres  gentil  sire,  vous  plaise  entendre  que  nous  en  avons  tres  grant  voulaiilee 
et  regret  pour  parler  avec  notre  chier  fdz,  sil  vous  plaist.  Car  vrayenient  ja  grant  icnips 
a  que  nous  ne  lui  vismes  mais.  Si  vous  prions  chicrement,  tres  doulz  et  tres  gentil  sire, 
que  vous  lui  vueillez  donner  licence  pour  venir  a  lostel  dc  parler  avec  nous  au  plus  tost 
que  faire  se  pourra  bonnement."  British  Museum,  Harlcian  MS.  3988,  f.  49  v.  (forms 
of  letters,  in  French,  relating  chiefly  to  affairs  in  the  eastern  counties  in  the  reign  of 
Richard  11.    Cf.  Ellis,  1.  c). 

'  "  Mon  tres  douU  pere,  sauve  votre  grace  il  nest  pas  vray  ce  que  vous  mavex  certi- 
liee  par  votre  lettre,  comme  moo  Ires  honeuree  maistre  vous  dira  plus  plainement  &  Noel , 
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The  letters  of  students  make  frequent  mention  of  their  books  and 
studies,  but  do  not  add  much  to  our  information  on  these  subjects. 
Books  were,  of  course,  in  steady  demand,  and  furnished  a  convenient 
occasion  for  appeals  to  the  parental  purse,'  although  it  might  also 
happen  that  they  would  be  left  in  a  chest  at  home  until  sent  for.' 
Often  the  particular  work  wanted  is  ordered  through  some  friend. 
Thus  if  the  writer  is  studying  grammar,  he  wants  a  Grccismus  and  a 
Doctrinak  with  the  glosses  copied  in  a  large  and  accurate  hand,*  or 
more  rarely  a  Priscianand  Argcntca Lingua*  When  well  advanced 
in  grammar,  he  may  aspire  to  study  law,^  and  thus  become  a  "  refuge 
to  his  friends  and  a  source  of  terror  and  confusion  to  his  enemies."* 
Then,  if  a  civilian,  he  will  need  "  ten  livres  to/r/w/j  for  a  certain  book 
called  Dige.stum  Novum,"'  or  forty  livres  parisis  for  the  Code,  Di- 
gest and  Institutes,"  while  if  he  forsakes  these  "  clamorous  subter- 
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quar  il  vcma  avecqne  moy  pour  sojourner  el  prendre  desduit  avec  vous  par  deux  jours  on 
trois,  silvous  plaist."     lb.,  f.  45V. 

'  G>inpare  the  warning  to  certain  students  in  Pei,  Thaauruj  Antcdotorum,  VI. 
2.   186. 

•  "  Dilectioni  tue  iiolum  esse  desidero  quod,  cum  rae  Parisius  trinslulerira  ad  hoc  ut 
stadiis  vacem  omni  qua  possum  diligentia,  libros  quos  in  archa  tua  babes  repositos  habeo 
neeessarios  ad  profKjsitum  studiorum,"  writes  a  student  to  his  mother  in  Munich  Cod. 
Lat.  691 1,  f.  53,  and  MS.  Lat.  14069,  f.  20I.  Cf.  the  request  for  "  anomynale  and 
a  bok  of  sofystrc  of  my  brother  Emundes"  in  the  Paston  Letters  (ed.  Gairdner), 
I.  82. 

'  Thus  a  student  at  Orleans  sends  to  his  friend  "  P.  de  tali  loco,"  "  DocfrJnale  cum 
magnis  glo.sulis  de  litera  »eraci  et  legibili  torn  in  noln  quam  intextu."  Arsenal  MS.  854, 
f.  2I4T.  In  the  Farmuiaire  de  Trit^iier,  No.  10,  a  Doclrinale  of  this  sort  is  sought 
by  the  schoolmaster  of  Prat.     So  in    the  same  MS.   of   the  Arsenal,  f.  215,  the  student 

wants  '*  Doctrinale et  GrccLsmum  et  ceteros  libros  gramatice  oportunos ;"   and 

'n  Ponce  de  IVovcncc  the  Grecismus   and  Doctrinalc  arc  desired British  Museum, 

Arundel  MS.  5t4,  f.  72;  MS.  Lat.  18595,  f.  18;  MS.  Lat.  8653,  f.  11  ;  Arsenal 
MS.  3807,  f.  58.  Cf.  also  ZeiUchri/t  f&r  die  GeschUkte  det  Oberrheins,  new  series, 
XI.  34. 

On  the  Dcclrinalf  of  Alexandre  de  Villcdieu  and  the  Grcdsmia  of  E%Tard  de 
Bithunc,  tlie  popular  grammatical  text-books  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries, 
see  Reichling,  Das  Doctrimtle  dus  Alexander  de  Vil/.i  Dei  {^VerVm,  1S93),  and  VVrobel, 
Eberhardi  Hethiiniensis  Grecismus  ( Bre.slau,  1887);  and  cf.  Thurot  in  the  Notices  et 
Extraits  lies  Manuscrits,  XXII.  2.  especially  pp.  98-102.  J\.  fac-similc  of  a  portion  of 
a  MS.  of  the  Grecismus,  showing  the  glosses,  is  given  by  Prou  in  his  Manuel  de  Palio- 
graphie,  second  edition,  124. 

•Hugh  of  Bologna,  in  JVeues  Archiv,  XXII.  300. 

•Guido  Faba,  Diet.  Rhet.  61.  I'once  de  Provence,  in  British  Museum,  Arundel 
MS.  514,  f.  72V.;  Munich  Cod.  \xA.  22293,  f.  280;  Troycs,  MS.  1556,  f.  16. 

"'Tuorum  turris  et  refugium  amicorum  el  inimicorum  confusio  atque  terror."  Ponce 
de  Provence,  I.e.  Cf.  Codex  Diplomaticus  Silesiae,  V.  318,  and  the  letter  from  Orleaas 
citeti  below. 

'  "  (..tuatinus  michi  in  .x.  lihris  Turonensiuni  pro  quodam  libro  emendo  qui  Digestum 
Novum  dtcilur  'lignemini  subvenire."  Laurentius  of  Aquileia,  in  MS.  Lat.  11384,  f. 
36V.;  also  in  MS.  Lat.  16253,  f.  12,  except  that  here  the  text  reads  "libris  Parisiensi- 
bus"  (in  full). 

'  '*  Patri  ac  domino  metuendo  B.  civi  Parisiensi,  C.  humilis  eius  natus  scolaris  (MS. 
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fuges '"  for  the  canon  law,  he  must  have  the  Decretals  at  least*  and 
perhaps  the  Stimma  of  Gaufridus.'  From  Orleans  a  student  writes 
that  he  has  become  famous  in  dialectic,  and  desires  to  study  theology 
if  only  his  father  will  send  him  enough  money  to  buy  a  Bible.*  The 
father  praises  his  ambition  but  cannot  afford  the  expense  of  a  theo- 
logical course — let  the  son  turn  to  some  of  the  "  lucrative  "  profes- 
sions.* There  are,  of  course,  numerous  letters  in  praise  of  the  ars 
dictaminis  and  its  study,*  and  the  "  frivolous  and  empty  quarrels  " 
of  the  logicians  are  not  forgotten.^ 

Usually  the  writers  of  these  letters  study  their  law  at  Orleans  or 
Bologna,  their  medicine  at  Montpellier,  and  so  on,  but  sometimes 
their  statements  add  to  our  knowledge  of  the  medieval  curriculum 
and  the  branches  that  flourished  at  different  institutions.  Thus 
Thurot  concludes  from  the  models  of  Ponce  de  Provence  that  logic 
was  not  necessarj'  for  the  study  of  law,  but  was  demanded  of  stu- 
dents of  medicine  and  was  indispensable  for  theology,*  and  it  is  on 
such  forms  that  Fitting  bases  his  argument  for  the  early  pre-emi- 

scolari)  Ariliensis  salutem  cum  reverencia  filial!.  Cum  scientia  sit  nobilis  possessio,  ilia 
est  maxime  appetenda  que  nobilissima  reputatur.  Hinc  est  quod  in  legum  honorabili 
facultate  propono  ulterius  desudare,  quia  sui  possessores  multum  honoris  consequuntur. 
Quare  dominatione  vestre  suplicat  devotio  filialis  quod  (MS.  qq)  causa  emendi  Codicem 
et  Digestum  cum  Institutionibus  quadraginta  libras  Parisiensium  michi  mitere  procuretis, 
scientes  pro  certo  quod  iste  labor  vobis  et  amicis  nostris  honorem  et  gloriam  reportabit." 
Arsenal  MS.  854,  f.  214. 

"'Qamosis  tergiversationibus  legistarum."     Laurentius  of   Aquileia,    MS.    Lat. 

11384,  f-  S9V. 

'  "  Decretales  in  textu  et  glosa  sufficienter  correctas  ad  usum  meum  pro  competent! 
precio  emere  procuretis."  Id.,  MS.  Lat.  14174,  f.  126;  MS.  Ijit.  11384,  f.  55  ;  MS. 
Lat.  16253,  f.  23. 

'  Starzer  and  Redlich,  Eine  Wiener  Brie/sammlung  .  .  .  des  XI J  J.  Jahrhun- 
derts  (Vienna,  1894),  245. 

*  "  Demonstratione  presentis  cedule  noscat  vestra  patema  bonitas,  pater  karissime, 
quod  ego  sum  Aurelianis  sanitate  corporea  per  Dei  gratiam  predictatus  et  in  dyalectica 
taliter  fundatus  quod  omnes  scolares  et  etiam  magistri  dicunt  me  fore  disputatorem  optimum 
et  sophistam,  et  multum  desidero  in  sancta  theologia  de  cetero  prostudere.  Michi  mittat 
igitur,  precor  et  moveo,  patema  pietas  unde  possum  Bibliam  comparare  et  expensas  habere, 
quamvis  non  plenarie,  quoquo  modo."  Ponce  de  Pirovence,  British  Museum,  Arundel 
MS.  514,  f.  73 ;  MS.  Lat  18595,  f.  19V.;  MS.  Lat.  8653,  f.  liv.;  Arsenal  MS.  3807,  f. 
59 ;  Troyes,  MS.  1556,  f.  17.  In  Pez,  Thesaurus  Anetdotorum,  VI.  2.  185,  a  student 
who  has  secured  a  benefice  is  required  to  learn  the  Psalter  by  heart. 

'  "  Hoc  rcquirit,  sicut  roihi  dicitur,  magnos  sumptus.  Audias  ergo  artes,  fili  karis- 
sime, vel  actores  vel  phisicam  vel  aliquam  scientiam  lucrativam,  quia  non  possem  tibi 
magnam  pecuniam  minlstrare."  Ponce  de  Provence,  Arundel  MS.  514,  f.  73V.,  and 
other  MSS.  as  above. 

'For  examples  see  Valois,  De  Arte  Scribendi  Epistolas,  25-27  ;  Pertz's  Archiv,  X. 
559.  Cf.  also  a  letter  in  the  Arsenal  (MS.  854,  f.  233),  where  "  scolarls  studens  Parisius 
significat  socio  studenti  Tholose  quod  dictator  optimus  venit  Parisius,  et  ibi  ad  studendum 
venire  non  postponat." 

'  Petrus  de  Ilallis,  in  Fonles  Rvrum  Austriacarum,  second  series,  VI.  117. 

*  Notices  et  Extrails  Jcs  Manuscrits,  XXII.  2.93,  note. 
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nence  of  Pavia  over  Bologna  as  a  centre  of  legal  instruction.'  Sim- 
ilar evidence  has  enabled  Delisle  to  establish  the  existence  of  a 
flourishing  school  of  rhetoric  and  literature  at  Orleans  in  the  twelfth 
century,^  while  the  later  decline  of  the  trivium  there  is  seen  in  a  letter 
of  the  early  fourteenth  century'.'^  A  careful  study  of  the  formularies 
would  also  show  something  as  to  the  regions  upon  which  the  vari- 
ous universities  drew  most  largely  for  students/  and  might  throw 
some  light  upon  the  matter  of  inter-university  migration. 

Letters  from  all  parts  of  Europe  testify  to  the  expense  attendant 
upon  securing  a  degree.  Thus  a  student  at  Paris  asks  a  friend  to 
explain  to  his  father,  "  since  the  simplicity  of  the  lay  mind  does  not 
understand  such  things,"  how  at  length  after  much  study  nothing 
but  lack  of  money  for  the  inception  banquet  stands  in  the  way  of 
his  graduation. '  From  Orleans  D.  Boterel  writes  to  his  dear  rela- 
tives at  Tours  that  he  is  laboring  over  his  last  volume  of  law  and 
on  its  completion  will  be  able  to  pass  to  his  licentiate  provided  they 
send  him  a  hundred  livres  for  the  necessary  expenses.  *     A  success- 


'  Dit  An/ange  der  Rechlsschule  zu  Bologttn  (Leipzig,  1 888),  80,  105. 

•  Les  icoles  a"  Ortians  au  XII'  ct  ,111  Xlll'  sihU,  in  Annuaire- BfUttin  dt  la  So- 
ciltt  d' //Utoire  de  France  {!%(}<)),  VII.  139-154. 

•A  certain  P.  of  Salins  (Jura)  desires  to  give  instruction  in  rlieloric  and  logic  at 
Orleans,  "ubi  plures  dicunlui  Irivialibus  assidentes,"  but  in  response  to  liis  inquiries 
"  G.  Arelianis  studcns"  writes:  "  Scicitatus  sum  quot  et  cjuanti  forent  Arelianis  in 
trivialibus  auditores,  tandem  pro  facto  compertum  est  hos  scolares  esse  paucos  el  indigos 
nee  non  superl'icia  rudimcnta  sectantes,  quod  eoruin  doctored  intuiti  ad  reliquas  convolant 
disciplinas.  Igilur  quamquam  mens  animus  vestram  glisenl  presenciam,  nuUuniinus  vohis 
instinctu  consulo  caritatis  c]Uod  (MS.  <jq)  Arelianis  non  curctis  pro  trivialibus  ed^xrendi* 
venire,  ubi  non  sunt  plures  qui  subtiliter  audircnt  serraonis  vcstri  df^mata  [venienda] 
venerandtt."     MS.  I^t.  86S3.'\,  f.   16. 

*  Thus  Delisle  has  pointed  out  on  the  basis  of  llic  I'onnulnrj'  of  Triguicr  that  the 
youth  from  that  pari  of  Brittany  frequented  <l>rlcans  raiher  than  Paris.  The  collection 
fttsm  Arbois  (MS.  Lat.  8653A),  to  which  reference  has  frequently  been  made, 
indicates  that  Orleans  was  also  the  favorite  resort  of  scholars  from  Franehe-Comli, 
although  Paris,  Montpellier,  and  Bologna  are  also  mentioned  in  the  letters.  We 
find  Paris  occupying  a  prominent  place  in  forms  from  the  upper  Rhine  {Zeitickrifi  fur  die 
Geichkhte  dei  Oierrheins,  new  series,  XI.  34  ;  Pcrtz's  Arcliir,  XI.  503),  and  from  more 
remote  parts  of  the  Empire  (Pez,  Thesaurus  Aneaiotonim,  VI.  1.  427,  2.  14,  179  ff.; 
Jacobi,  Codex  Episloliiris  Johaiinis  Regis  Bohemiae,^%\  etc.),  while  German  students 
are  often  represented  a,s  attending  Bologna  [Das  BtiumgSrtcnl>er)^er  Formelhuch^  \'ienna, 
1866,  317  ;  Caiex  Dtfilomalicus  Silesiae,  V.  318 ;  British  Museum,  Arundel  MS.  240,  ff. 
122-123).  In  general  evidence  of  this  sort  must  be  used  with  caution,  as  names  of  uni- 
versities might  be  retained  from  older  models,  or  well-known  studio  like  Paris  or  ISologna 
might  be  inserted  without  their  having  any  close  connection  with  the  region  where  the 
formulary  took  its  present  .shape. 

'  Rockinger,  Briefsteller  und  FormelbUcher,  487.  On  inception  feasts  at  Oxford 
compare  the  Literae  Cantuarienses  (Rolls  Scries),  I.  416;  and  the  Paston  Letters 
III.  248. 

'  "  Viris  providis  et  discretis  consanguineis  peramatis  A.  ct  B.  et  C.  cognomine  Ro- 
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ful  inception  at  Bolc^na  is  thus  described  by  Buoncompagno : 
"  Sng  unto  the  Lord  a  new  song,  praise  him  with  stringed  instru- 
ments and  organs,  rejoice  upon  the  high  sounding  cjonbals,  for 
your  son  has  held  a  glorious  disputation,  which  was  attended  by  a 
great  number  of  teachers  and  scholars.  He  answered  all  questions 
without  a  mistake,  .  .  and  no  one  could  prexail  against  his  argu- 
ments. Moreover  he  celebrated  a  &mous  banquet,  at  which  both 
rich  and  poor  were  honored  as  never  before,  and  he  has  duly  be- 
gun to  give  lectures  which  are  already  so  popular  that  others'  class- 
rooms are  deserted  and  his  own  are  filled."  '  Buoncompagno  also 
tells  of  an  unsuccessful  candidate  who  could  do  nothing  in  the  dis- 
putation but  sat  in  his  chair  like  a  goat  while  the  spectators  in  de- 
rision called  him  rabbi ;  his  guests  had  such  eating  that  they  had 
no  mil  to  drink,  and  he  must  needs  hire  students  to  attend  his 
classes.* 

If  we  were  to  judge  them  by  their  own  accounts,  medieval  stu- 
dents were  models  of  industry  and  diligence,  hearing  in  some  in- 


terellb,  civibus  Turonis,  D.  Boterel  Aurelianis   in  ultimo  legum  volumine  lectionibus 

elaborans,  com  salute  vite  cursum  prosperum  et  longeviun Vestra  noverit 

dilectio  mihi  cars  quod  infra  mensem,  favente  Deo,  finiem  librum  meum,  quo  finito  li- 
ceotiam  in  legibus  adipisci  potero,  qua  obtempta  conscribi  desidero  venerabili  coUegio 
professonim.  Sane  cum  tunc  oporteat  me  facere  sumptus  graves,  vobis  supplico  quod 
(MS.  qq)  in  .  c.  libris  Paiisiensium  vos  habeam  prorisores,  taliter  quod,  meo  principio 
sobrentione  vestra  laudabiliter  celebrate,  vestre  dilectionis  affectum  recoligens  per  efTectum 
vobis  impensius  magis  tenear  obligatus."  Arsenal  MS.  854,  f.  215.  Cf.  the  Italian  mod- 
els published  by  Gaudenzi,  /  Suoni,  168,  and  the  following  from  Montpellier  :  "  Ven- 
erabili patri  in  Christo  suo  P.,  civi  Bisuntino,  G.  studens  in  Montepessulano 

Porro  nostis  quod  dudum  theoricis  et  practicis  laborans  (MS.  laborant)  ad  elicona  medi- 
cine provear,  cuius  messis  est  copiosa.  Propinquat  nunc  tempus  quo  predicatus  honore 
magistrali  repatriare  decrevi.  Placeat  igitur  patemitati  vestre  mihi  plus  solito  pecunia  sub- 
venire."     MS.  Lat.  8653A,  f.  9v. 

'  "  Cantate  Domino  canticum  novum,  psallite  in  cordis  et  organo,  cum  cimbali* 
benesonantibus  iubilate  (  Psalm  cl.  4,  5 ),  quia  filius  vester  venerabilissimum  celebravit  con- 
ventum,  in  quo  fuit  innumerosa  magistronun  et  scolarium  multitude.  Ipse  vero  querenti- 
bus  et  questionibus  absque  defectu  aliquo  satisfecit,  nuUus  ei  concludere  potuit  obiciendo, 
sed  ille  universis  obiciendo  conclusit  et  nemo  fuit  qui  suis  potuerit  argumentis  instare. 
Preterea  famosum  convivium  celebravit,  in  quo  tam  pauperes  quam  divites  melius  quam 
unquam  auditum  fuerit  honorati  fuerunt.  Item  cum  soUempnitate  scolas  regere  celebres 
iam  incepit,  vacuavit  scolas  multorum,  et  habet  plurimos  auditores."  Munich  Cod.  Lat. 
33499,  f.  6v.;  MS.  Lat.  8654,  f.  II;  British  Museum,  Cotton  MS.  Vitellius  C.  VIII., 
f.  94v. 

'  "  Celebravit  conventiculum,  non  conventum,  in  quo  sedit  tanquam  hircus  in  cathedra 
et  rabbi  (MS.  arabbi)  fuit  derisorie  appellatus,  quia  non  erat  puer  qui  sibi  de  quolibet 
sophismate  non  concluderct  manifeste  et  ip.se  in  obiciendo  procedere  non  sciebat.  Invi- 
(ati  autem  ad  convivium  taliter  comedenmt  quod  non  habuerunt  voluntatem  bibendi.  Item 
incepit  regere  cum  quibusdam  conductitiis  el  novitiis,  quia  nullum  valet  habere  profectum 
nisi  velit  ilium  pretio  numerario  comparare."  Ibid.  (Cf  the  XoTissinui  Rlielorica  in 
Gaudenzi,  Bibliotheat  Jtiridica  Medii  Arri,  II.  273,  282).      This  is  followed  by  an  ac- 
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stances  at  least  three  lectures  a  d<iy  and  expecting  soon  to  excel 
their  professors  as  well  as  their  fellows.  '  The  dictatores,  how- 
ever, were  well  acquainted  with  other  types  of  academic  youth,  who 
needed  to  be  reminded  that  reward  came,  not  from  having  been  at 
Paris,  but  from  profitable  study  there,  ^  and  many  arc  the  forms  of 
warning  or  reproof  that  they  have  left  us.  Buoncompagno  indeed 
has  a  rebuke  for  him  who  studies  too  much — who  rises  before  the 
morning  bell,  is  first  to  enter  and  last  to  leave  the  schools,  spends 
the  day  in  his  room  reading,  ponders  his  lectures  at  meal -time,  and 
even  reviews  and  argues  in  his  sleep — but  he  significantly  adds  that 
the  same  letter  may  be  addressed  in  irony  to  one  who  studies  too 
little. ' 

Letters  to  fellow-students  occupy  a  considerable  place  in  these 
collections,  but  they  arc  confined  for  the  most  part  to  messages  of 
condolence,  introductions,  requests  for  news,  protestations  of  friend- 
ship, and  similar  commonplaces.*  We  also  find  students  urging 
friends  to  join  them  at  the  university,'  arranging  to  make  the  jour- 
count  of  a  ciiididate  who  answered  s.ilisractorily  the  question  set  him,  but,  to  the 
amusement  uF  the  audience,  proved  unable  to  explain  a  proposition  which  he  himself  had 
propounded  to  others. 

■  "  Scolas  commaneo  frequenter,  omni  die  ad  minu.s  tres  lectiones  mihi  utiles  a  mag- 
jstro  et  sociis  audiendo,  et  spero  dum  ad  partes  natales  rediero  quod  tantum  profccerim 
quod  non  solum  meos  coetaneos  sed  eciam  quosdatn  meos  magistros  in  facultate  scholas- 
tica  valeam  superare."     Munich  Cod.  Lat.  2649,  {.  50. 

'  Iliilippe  de  Har%'engt,  in  Chattulariwn  Universitatis  Parisiensis,  I.  53;  Konrad 
von  Mure,  in  Kockinger,  BriefitelUr  und  Formtlbuchtr,  440;  Wolfgang  of  Altaich,  in 
Fez,  Thesaurus  Anecdotoruni,  VI.  2.  185,  and  Berlin  MS.  Ijit.  oct.  136,  f.  112. 

'  "  Littcre  quibus  notantur  gravamina  que  possunt  dc  nimietate  studii  provcnire.  .  ,  . 
Dicitur  autcm  quo<!  ante  pulsationem  initialis  tinlinabuli  surgis  prefer  consuetudinem  ad 
legendum,  in  ingrcssu  scolarum  es  primus  et  ullimus  in  regressu  ;  postquam  autcm  rever- 
teris  ad  hospitium  diem  lotum  continuas  in  lectionibus  quas  audisti  ;  immo,  qucxl  plus  est, 
variis  cugitationibus  dum  conietiis  anxiaris,  et  etiani  in  sompno,  in  quo  animalium  virtu- 
tum  quics  csscdeberet,  sub  quadam  imaginatione  disputas  et  lectiones  rcpctis  dormicndo." 
Then,  after  describing  the  student's  neglect  of  his  personal  appearance,  he  adds  :  "  Nota 
quod  premissa  narratio  deslinari  potest  etiam  illi  qui  hiif  et  illuc  vagatur  et  studere  con- 
tempnil,  et  dicitur  hoc  species  ironic  in  qua  delintjuens  elTicitur  maiori  pudore."  Munich 
Cod.  Lat.  23499,  f  4;   British  Museum,  Cotton  MS.  Vitellius  C.  Vlll.,  f  93. 

•These  are  iwrticularly  common  in  the  various  redaction.*  of  Bernard  dc  Meung. 
Thus :  "  Socius  socio  consolans  eunide  morte  socii  sui "  (M.S.  l>at.  1093,  f.  62) ;  "  Sco- 
laris  sociis  suis  ut  latores  presentium  secum  in  hospicium  halieant "  (British  Museum, 
Add.  MS.  8167,  f.  179V.);  "  Scolaris  amico  suo  "  for  news  (.Munich  Cod.  Lat.  96,  f. 
38) ;  etc. 

•Ponce  de  Provence  in  MS.  Lat.  18595,  f.  24V.  Bernard  dc  Meung  in  MS.  Lat. 
1093,  f.  6lv.  (also  British  Museum,  .Add.  MS.  18382,  f  94V.;  Cotton  MS.  Vitellius  C. 
Vlll.,  f.  140)  :  "Tuam  ergo  commoneo  caritatem  ut,  relicta  soli  natalis  dulcedine,  ma- 
ttu-c  te  confcras  ad  urbeni  I'arisius,  ubi  llorent  amhages  artium  et  profunda  scientia  divine 
pagine  cum  decretis."  An  exhortation  lo  come  to  Paris  is  also  noted  in  Zcilschrift  fUr 
die  Geschichle  des  Oberrheins,  new  series,  XL  34;  and  in  MS.  Ijit.  14069,  f.  185,  we 
read  :  "  Cum  igitur  circumstancias  ville  Parisiensi.'S  scire  meoque  rescripto  super  hiis  cer- 
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ney  together,'  or  inquiring  concerning  the  advantages  of  another 
place  of  study.*  Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  practice 
of  securing  rooms  through  friends  already  at  school ;  in  case  of  the 
death  or  sudden  departure  of  a  student  his  effects  were  sent  home 
by  one  of  his  fellows.'  At  Bologna,  at  least,  it  was  customary  for 
the  companions  of  a  departing  student  to  accompany  him  on  horse- 
back some  miles  on  the  way,  and  we  even  find  outlines*  of  a 
proper  speech  of  thanks  to  be  made  to  these  transcursidiles  amici^ 
when  they  turned  back.  Like  his  modem  successor,  the  medieval 
student  seems  to  have  been  an  inveterate  borrower.  Sometimes  it 
is  a  book  for  which  he  asks,  more  commonly  a  loan  of  money  until 
a  messenger  arrives  from  home,  and  models  are  not  lacking  for  de- 
manding back  the  money  or  the  book.*     We  hear  of  a  certain  feiith- 

tificari  desideres,  innotescat  tne  dilectioni  quod  status  teire  bonus  est,  vinum  et  annona 
pro  modico  precio  sui  plenam  exibent  nbertatem,  magistroruin  etiam  o^ia  tanta  super 
quod  scolarium  indigentia  supprimatur,  et — quid  plura  referam  ? — omnia  se  prospera  so- 
ciis  studere  volentibus  oflierunt  et  iocunda."  So  &XHn  Leipzig  in  the  fifteenth  century 
« quidam  scribit  quodam  socio  hortando  eum  ut  odns  beanoium  q>retis  inepciis  ad  uni- 
Tersitatem  quampiam  sese  recipere  festinet"  (Munich  Cod.  Lat.  14529,  f-  357)-  See 
also  the  Retkorica  Pantii  (no  place,  i486;  Hain,  No.  13255),  ff.  18,  20,  where  a  friend 
is  exhcHted  to  come  to  Basel. 

1  See  for  example  the  correspondence  of  two  German  students  planning  to  study 
canon  law  at  Bologna,  in  British  Museum,  Arundel  MS.  240,  f.  122.  One  writes  : 
"  Palefecit  mihi  quorundam  relatio  quod  tue  voluntatis  in  hoc  stabiliaturpropositum  ut  ad 
Bononiense  proficiscatis  studium  postquam  estivi  fervoris  virtus  per  successionem  anc- 
tumpni  fertilis  fuerit  mitigata."  The  other  will  be  glad  to  have  his  company;  "in. 
crastino  beati  Michaelis  proximo  tuum  adventum  desiderabiliter  prestolabor. " 

«  See  the  MS.  just  cited,  f.  123,  and  particularly  Guido  Faba,  Diet.  Rhet.  38,  39, 
where  a  student  at  Bologna  is  compelled  to  leave  because  of  the  deamess  of  living  and 
writes  for  information  concerning  conditions  at  Naples.  Laurentius  of  Aquileia  ( MS. 
Lat.  14766,  f.  119),  represents  a  student  at  Naples  making  similar  inquiries  with  re- 
spect to  Bologna,  while  a  Spanish  redaction  of  Guido  Faba  (MS.  l^t  11386,  f.  56)- 
substitutes  Salamanca  for  Bologna  and  Paris  for  Naples  in  the  example  cited  frxnu  the 
Diet.  Rhet. 

*Delisle,  Le  Formulaire  de  Trlguitr,  No.  18;  cf.  also  No.  II  and  an  unpublished 
letter  in  the  MS.  ( MS.  Lat.  Nouv.  Acq.  426,  f.  9).  An  analc^ous  letter  to  a  student  at 
Oxford,  ca.  1331,  is  printed  in  the  Literae  Cantuarienses  (Rolls  Series),  L  417,  and  in 
the  same  collection  (III.  334)  is  a  long  and  interesting  letter  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII., 
written  in  English  and  describing  the  property  to  be  packed  and  the  commissions  to  be 
performed  for  a  former  student.     See  also  the  Rethorica  Poncii  ( i486),  f.  30v. 

* ' '  Arenga  qua  utitur  de  studio  litterali  revertens  inter  illos  qui  eum  causa  honoris 
per  aliquot  miliaria  vel  leucas  associant  in  regressu."  Arenge  eomposUe  a  magisiro  Retro 
de  Loroi  in  the  Liber  Epistolaris  of  Richard  of  Bury,  p.  25  of  the  copy  in  the  Biblio- 
thique  Nationale  (MS.  Lat.  Nouv.  Acq.  1266).  Similarly  the /f>v«^;  of  Guido  Faba, 
MS.  Lat.  86S2A,  f.  30. 

•The  phrase  is  Buoncompagno's.  Sutter,  Aus  Leben  und  Schriften  des  Magisters 
Buoncompagno (7n\h\ag  i.  B.,  1894),  75. 

•Bernard  de  Meung,  in  MS.  Lat.  8653,  f.  32V.;  MS.  Lat.  1093,  f.  6iv.;  MS.  I.at. 
14193,  f.  27  ;  Munich  Cod.  Lat.  96,  f  37.  Ponce  de  Provence,  in  British  Museum, 
Arundel  MS.  514,  f.  78 ;  MS.  Lat.  18595,  f-  24!  MS.  Lat.  8653,  f.  13V.;    Arsenal  MS. 
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less  Peter  who  borrowed  ten  livrcs  tonrnois  one  first  of  January  and 
soon  afterward  quitted  Paris  for  Orleans,  where  the  lender's  friends 
are  requested  to  hunt  him  out.'  The  regular  means  of  collecting 
such  a  debt  seems  to  have  been  through  the  bishop  of  the  debtor's 
diocese  ;'  at  Bologna,  however,  the  matter  was  taken  in  hand  by  the 
municipal  authorities,  who  threatened,  unless  the  debt  were  promptly 
paid,  to  make  it  good  from  the  property  of  siich  of  the  debtor's  fel- 
low-townsmen as  came  within  reach.' 

P'or  obvious  reasons,  the  letters  of  medieval  students  do  not  have 
much  to  say  of  what  Mr.  Rashdall  calls  "  the  wilder  side  of  uni- 
versity life."  We  find  a  Paris  scholar  complaining  of  the  disorders 
of  the  schools  and  expressing  fear  of  personal  violence,*  and  a 
student  at  Toulouse  writes  that  a  certain  P.,  against  whom  he  had 
been  warned  before  leaving  his  home  in  Narbonne,  had  taken  for- 
cible possession  of  his  room  and  so  disturbed  him  in  his  work  that 
he  would  like  permission  to  go  home  at  Ea.ster.'  At  Orleans  a 
young  man  pleads  for  help  from  his  father  because,  having  quar- 

3S07,  r.  63  ;  Munich  Cod.  Ijit.  22293,  f-  283V.  Dittamen  from  louvain  in  Munich  Cod. 
\a\.  7082,  f.  I IV.  /J;V^(jw/f «  "  magisiri  Johannis  "  in  MS,  Lat.  16617,  f.  224.  Formu- 
lary from  Toulouse,  in  Arsenal  MS.  854,  f.  223V.  Stehle,  Veber  ein  Hildtshtimer 
Formtlbuch  (Strassburg  disserution,  1878),  9.  Munich  Cod.  Lat.  6911,  f.  53;  MS. 
\ja.\..  14069,  f.  201. 

'  "  Pclnis,  mens  sociuj  infidclis,  cui  decern  libras  Turonensium  liberaliter  mutuavl 
prima  die  Jonuarii,  nunc  instantis  furtive  dimisso  studio  Parisiensi  .VDrelianum  se  transtu- 
lit  ad  studendum.  Quamobrem  stipientiam  vestiam,  que,  etc.  \understnnd  supplico), 
quatinus  de  prcdiclo  scolari  cautius  inciuirentes,  si  eum  poteritis  inrenire  michi  sine 
mora  vcstris  lilteri.'s  declaretis.  Nam  Parisitts  proficiscar  vel  cerium  nuntium  dcstinabo 
recuperatunis  pecuniam  prelibatam  vestro  auxilio  mediante."  Laurentius  of  -Aquileia,  in 
MS.  Ijit.  1 1384;  also  with  Toulouse  in  place  of  Paris  and  Paris  in  place  of  Orleans  in 
MS.  Lat.  14174,  f.  26,  and  MS,  Lat.  16253,  f-  '4*-  I"  -^'S.  Lat.  14766,  f.  riSv.,  and 
in  the  British  Museum,  Harleian  MS.  3593,  f.  49,  the  student  has  left  Paris  for  Bologna. 
See  also  Bulktlino  dell  ^  fstituto  Storico  Italians,  XIV.  167. 

•  "  Clericus  episcopo  ut  cogal  clericum  reddere  sibi  pecuniam  quam  ei  concessit" 
Bernard  dc  Meung,  MS.  Ijit.  1093,  f.  57V.;  MS.  Lat.  8653,  f.  31  ;  Munich  Cod.  Lat. 
96,  f.  ■^■yi.  Similarly  Ponce  de  Provence,  in  British  Museum,  Arundel  M.S.  514,  f.  83; 
ib..  Add.  MS.  8167,  f,  172V.;  MS.  Lat.  8653,  f.  15V.;  MS.  Lat,  18595,  f.  28v. 

'  Guido  Kaba,  Did.  Rhet.  97,  98,  Efisfolf,  ^y  This  is  confirmed  by  the  Statuta 
Popiili  BononitT,  ed.  Frati,  IL  24,  29-32.  C)n  the  collection  of  the  debts  of  Bolognese 
students  see  also  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  (Rolls  Series),  III.  2S9. 

*  "  Cum  ad  presens  intentus  esse  debercm  studiis,  urgencia  mc  protrahunt  ncgotia 
bcllorum  quorundam,  scilicet  scolarium  nephanda  atque  maligna  perversitas  qui  studia 
dissipant,  ct  timor  cottidinnus  ingenium  mcum  distrahit,  quem  habere  me  cogit  anxietas 
de  insultacionibus  malignorum."     Munich  Cod.  Lat.  691 1,  f.  54. 

s  11  Venerabili  et  discreto  viro  domino  P.,  nobili  burgensi  Narbone,  anchore  spei  sue, 
B.  eius  clericus,  suus  in  omnibus.  .  .  .  Quando  a  vestra  dominatione  reccs,si,  mihi  dis- 
tricius  precepistis  ut  P.  societatem  spernerem  quantum  possem  j  sed  tanquam  indiscrctus 
vestrum  salubre  consilium  non  pcrfeci.  lustum  est  ut  de  hoc  sentiam  aliquod  contra 
Telle  :  ipse  nanque  P.  tam  inique  faccre  non  expavit  quod  proprium  cameram  dimittere 
sum  cobactus,  et  quosdam  socios  meos  oportuit  facere  iltud  idem,  ita  qood  nunc  cum  titio 
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relied  with  a  certain  youth,  as  the  devil  would  have  it,  he  struck 
him  on  the  head  with  a  stick,  so  that  he  is  now  in  prison  and  must 
pay  fifty  livres  for  his  release,  while  his  enemy  is  healed  of  his 
wounds  and  goes  free.'  That  the  pranks  of  students  were  not 
always  severely  judged  we  may  perhaps  infer  from  the  letter  of  a 
professor  of  law  at  Orleans  to  a  fatlier  at  Besantjon  in  which  it  is 
said  that  while  no  doubt  the  man's  son  G.  was  one  of  a  crowd  that 
had  sung  a  ribald  song  on  an  organ,  the  matter  was  of  no  impor- 
tance, as  the  young  man's  general  record  was  good  and  he  was 
making  excellent  progress  in  law."  Naturally,  too,  the  examples  of 
parental  reproof  have  something  to  say  of  the  evils  of  the  time,  par- 
ticularly gambling  and  riotous  living,'  but  in  general  the  formularies 
reflect  the  more  virtuous  side  of  student  life,  and  for  a  more  ade- 

domini  et  euro  quibusdam  mcrcatoribus  de  coroedEre  in  eo  est.  Unde  cum  occasione  soci- 
elatis  predicti  P.  aliquantuluca  sum  turbalus  et  quasi  a  studio  deviatus,  dominationi  vestre 
supplico  precibus  subiectivis  quatinus  mihi  dignetis  declorare,  si  vobis  placet,  quod  advos 
venire  debcam  in  proximo  fcsto  Pasche."  Formulary  from  Toulouse,  Arsenal  MS.  854, 
f.  232.  A  student  makes  a  similar  complaint  of  having  been  driven  from  his  room  in 
Munich  Cod.  Lat.  6911,  f.  55,  and  M.S.  Lat.  14069,  f.  jSl. 

'  "  Cum  es.sem  nuper  Aurclianis,  pater  karissime,  rixatus  fui  cum  qucdam  iuvene, 
sicut  diabolus  ministravit,  et  ipsum  demum  percussi  cum  baculo  super  caput,  et  propter 
vulnus  sibi  factum  fui  in  Aureliani  curia  carccratus.  Libcratus  est  quidcm  iuvenis  et 
sanatus,  et  a  me  pctunt  pro  expensis  iiliu.s  in  banno  curie  libras  Turonensium  quinqua- 
ginla,  nee  antequam  solute  fucrint  possum  evadere  carccrem  supradictum. "  Ponce  de 
Provence,  in  British  Museum,  Arundel  MS.  514,  f.  74;  MS.  \a.X.  18195,  f.  20v.;  MS. 
I.«t.  11385,  f.  70V.;  MS.  Lat.  8653,  f.  12;  Arsenal  MS.  3807,  f.  59V.;  Troyes,  MS. 
1556,  f.  17V.     Similarly  Ijiurentius  of  Aquileia,  MS.  Lat.  16253,  f.  13. 

,  '"Talis  professor  legum  actu  legens  Aurclianis,  laudalnli  viro  P.  civi  Bi.sumino  .sa- 
lutem  cum  dilectionis  amplexu.  Lingua  tcrtia  inultos  perdidit,  ut  scriptura  pcrhibet 
sacrosancta  {^E<clesiaslicus,  xxviii.  16).  Proinde  non  debetis  aurcm  inclinare  credulam 
linguis  obloquencium  qui  fame  tilii  vestri  G.  mendoso  (MS.  mendenso)  satagunt  dero- 
gare  susnrro.  Constat  enim  non  fuisse  diem  profestum  sed  aprime  festivum  quo  idem  G. 
nee  non  plurimi  scolares  [el]  organis  aimonicis  decantaninl  de  scorto.  Prorsus  nihil  est, 
cum  ipse  couunendatur  super  mentis  et  corporis  celibatu.  Non  igitur  n  prefato  manum 
vestram  pro  Unguis  obtrectantium  retrahatis,  scientcs  quod  in  utroque  iure  proficit  ele- 
ganter."  MS.  Las.  8653A,  f.  10.  What  is  meant  by  the  conlra.st  between  "  diem  pro- 
festum "  and  "  aprime  festivum,"  I  am  unable  to  say. 

*  E.  g.:  "  Lupanar  in  scolis  et  ludum  exerces  alee,  litteralis  scientie  profectum  ab- 
hominans" — British  Mu.seum,  Cotton  MS.  Vitellius  C.  VIIL,  f,  141.  "Nam  omnino 
labore  scoIa.stico  postrigato  tempus  tuum  et  alia  que  babes  consumis,  ut  dtcitur,  pilas, 
Dianom,  et  meretricia  frequcntando  " — letter  to  student  at  Orleans,  MS.  Lat.  15131,  f. 
180V.  Cf.  also  Gutdo  Faba,  Did.  Rhct.  3,  and  the  Bohemian  collections  of  the  fourteenth 
century  analyzed  by  Palacky  in  the  Abhandlungiit  der  koniglichen  bdhmhchen  Gtstltschaft 
iter  ll'isseHschaJien,  fifth  series,  IL  259,  and  by  Schlesinger  in  the  Mittheilungen  des 
Vereins  fUr  die  Gtsehichtt  der  Deutschen  in  Bohmen,  XXVIL  16.  See  also  Mathieu  de 
Vendflme,  ed.  Wattcnbach,  620-621. 

The  formularies  have  very  little  to  say  of  the  more  itmocenl  amusements  of  students. 
Examples  of  this  sort  are  the  refusal  of  a  scholar's  request  for  a  dog,  lest  it  furnish  him 
occasion  for  waste  of  time  (Liier  Epislolarii  of  Richard  of  Bury,  MS.  Lat.  Nouv.  Acq. 
1266,  p.  81 ;  also  in  a  Cistercian  formulary,  MS.  Lat.  11384,  f.   195),  and  the  request 
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quate  portrayal  of  its  vice  and  violence  we  must  turn  to  the  records 
of  courts,  the  Goiiardic  literature,  and  the  vigorous  denunciations  of 
contemporary  preachers. 

It  is  evident  from  this  brief  examination  of  the  letters  of  me- 
dieval students  that  their  correspondence  has  to  do  chiefly  with  the 
commonplace  and  everyday  aspects  of  life  at  the  school  and  univer- 
sity-, and  that  in  substance,  though  not  in  form,  much  of  it  would  be 
almost  as  representative  of  the  Harvard  or  Yale  of  to-day  as  of  me- 
dieval Orleans  or  Bologna.  Lambskin  cloaks  and  parchment,  the 
glossed  doctrinal  and  the  inception  banquet,  belong  plainly  in  the 
Middle  Ages  and  nowhere  else,  but  money  and  clothing,  rooms, 
teachers  and  books  have  been  subjects  of  interest  at  all  times  and  in 
all  places.  This  characteristic  of  the  letters  is  in  .some  respects  dis- 
appointing— we  might  have  known  quite  independently,  it  may  be 
urged,  that  the  medieval  student  wanted  money  and  tried  to  extort 
it  from  his  father,  borrow  it  from  his  fellows,  or  beg  it  from  others ; 
we  might  have  known  that  they  were  robbed  by  highwaymen  and 
rebuked  by  their  parents.  What  a  pity  that  out  of  such  a  mass  of 
letters  there  are  none  that  tell  us  in  simple  and  unaffected  detail  how 
a  young  man  studied  and  how  he  spent  his  day  !  To  all  this  the 
an.swer  is  that  under  the  conditions  then  prevailing  very  few  such 
letters  could  have  been  written,  and,  if  written,  there  was  no  reason 
why  a  matter  of  such  individual  and  temporary  interest  should  be 
preserved.  It  was  precisely  because  they  were  trite  and  banal,  be- 
cause they  voiced  the  needs  of  the  great  student  body  everywhere 
and  always,  that  these  letters  and  models  were  considered  useful  to 
others  and  hence  were  copied  and  kept.  It  is  certainly  worth  some- 
thing to  us  to  know  what  were  the  commonplaces  of  existence  in 
the  schools  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  to  realize  more  vividly  those 
phases  of  student  life  which  we  might  otherwise  lose  from  view. 
One  may,  of  course,  easily  be  deceived  by  the  modern  atmosphere 
with  which  such  letters,  read  without  reference  to  other  sources  of 
information,  surround  the  medieval  student,  and  yet  from  one  point 
of  view  their  value  lies  just  here.  The  contrasts  between  the  Middle 
Ages  and  the  nineteenth  centurj'  are  broad   and  striking,  in  univer- 

for  the  loan  of  a  horse  to  ride  on  St.  Nicholas'  Day  at  Oxford  :  "  Constanciani  vestram 
quam  diligo  cordis  et  anime  puritate  deprccor  incessanter  quatinus  equiim  vestrum  in  hon- 
ore  sancti  Nicholay  equitandum  dignetur  vestra  dilectio  mihi  accomodare,  super  quem 
honorilice  valeam  ctiuitarc. "  Bodleian,  Auct.  F.  3.  9,  f.  427.  (tifrccnth  century).  (J)n 
the  feast  of  St.  Nicholas — the  patron  saint  of  scholars — as  celebrated  in  the  schools  of 
St.  Denis,  see  the  forms  primed  by  Hauriau,  Notices  tt  Ji.rtrait!  de  qiiclijucs  Mnnuscrils 
Latins,  IV.  276.  A  letter  entitled  "  Scolaris  patri  signilicans  se  eligendum  cpiscoptim 
puerorum"  (Stchle,  Ueber  tin  HiUtsheimer  Formelbuch ,  9)  seems  to  allude  to  the  same  oc- 
casion. 
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shies  as  -wdl  as  in  die  voHd  at  lai^.  and  w  need  to  be  reminded 
again  and  again  tlxat  the  fundamental  tactors  in  man's  dc\'vlopment 
remain  mudi  the  same  from  age  to  age  and  must  so  remain  as  long 
as  hmnan  nature  and  ph\~sica]  enx'ironment  continue  what  the\'  ha\x 
been.  A  just  histoiical  xiew  requires  accurate  ^ipredation  of  both 
the  constant  and  the  \~ai>-ing  elements  in  the  histon-  of  ci\iliiation  : 
the  present  article  may  perhaps  serve  to  illustrate  something  of  their 
relative  importance  in  the  life  of  the  medie\-al  student 

Charues  H.  Haskiss. 
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THE   PRUSSIAN   CAMPAIGN  OF    1758* 
II. 

The  repeated  disasters  of  the  French  arms  were  no  surprise  to 
Cardinal  Bemis.  With  the  low  opinion  which  he  held  of  Richelieu 
and  the  other  generals  nothing  else  could  be  expected  by  him,  but 
if  their  repeated  failures  vindicated  his  own  claims  as  a  prophet,  they 
multiplied  his  cares  as  a  minister.  Hence  he  began  very  early  in 
the  year,  before  Crefeld,  even  before  the  retreat  over  the  Rhine,  to 
agitate  for  peace.  In  long  letters  to  Count  Stainville  and  Kaunitz 
he  set  forth  the  dark  aspect  of  affairs  ;  ui^ed  the  hopelessness  of  all 
plans  for  wresting  territory  from  the  king  of  Prussia;  suggested 
the  mediation  of  Holland,  Spain  and  Denmark  ;  and  while  protesting 
his  perfect  loyalty  to  the  treaty  or  treaties  of  Versailles,  insisted  that 
the  next  campaign  ought  to  have  no  other  object  than  an  honorable 
peace.  As  an  honorable  peace  he  was  willing  to  regard  one  which 
exacted  no  other  sacrifice  from  Frederic  than  the  restitution  of 
Saxony  and  Mecklenburg.*  Some  of  the  grounds  for  his  depres- 
sion were  the  danger  of  the  colonies,  the  state  of  the  finances,  the 
unpopularity  of  the  war,  the  unfitness  of  the  generals,  the  difficulty 
of  getting  the  Netherlands  and  the  apparent  invincibility  of  the  king 
of  Prussia.  But  Bemis  was  not  systematic  or  consistent  even  in  his 
efforts  for  peace.  He  professed  in  general  to  speak  only  for  him- 
self, held  a  different  language  to  Stahremberg  and  discredited  his 
own  cause  by  the  peevish  and  unmanly  tone  of  his  letters.  Hence 
the  court  of  Vienna,  while  consenting  to  a  reduction  of  the  annual 
subsidy  due  from  France,  insisted  resolutely  on  the  prosecution  of 
the  war.  Louis  XV.  and  Madame  de  Pompadour  were  not  less 
firm.  The  new  treaty  between  England  and  Prussia  was  an  open 
challenge  to  the  other  side,  and  the  confidence  even  of  Bemis 
seemed  for  a  time  to  be  revived  by  the  failure  of  Frederic  at  Olmutz 
and  the  vigorous  measures  taken  by  Belleisle  to  restore  the  credit 
of  the  French  arms. 

Early  in  the  year  it  had  been  arranged  that  the  army  of  Soubise 
should  be  dispatched  to  Bohemia.     But  in  consequence  of  Cler- 

'  Copyright,  1897,  by  Mary  McArthur  Tuttle. 

'  To  Stainville  14  January,  7  April ;  to  Kaunitz  17  March  1758.  Schaefer,  II.  i. 
525-527,  Einige  neue  Actettsliicke,  $4  seq.,  Mint,  de  Bemis,  II.  43  seq.,  413,  418, 
etc.     The  influence  of  Austria  had  lately  procured  Bemis  the  cardinal's  hat. 
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mont's  retreat  behind  the  Rhine  the  plan  was  given  up  by  mutual 
consent' ;  and  on  the  advice  of  Bclieislc  the  corps  was  ordered  to 
return  to  Hesse,  where  it  could  again  live  at  the  cost  of  the  enemy, 
and  make  a  useful  diversion  in  favor  of  Clermont.  When  the  news 
of  the  battle  of  Crcfeld  reached  Paris  orders  were  sent  to  hasten  its 
departure.  It  set  out  therefore  from  Hanau,  where  it  had  been  re- 
organized and  strengthened,  on  the  gth  of  July,  and  two  weeks 
later  occupied  Cassel.  The  few  battalions  of  Hessian  troops, 
mostly  militia,  were  unable,  though  they  made  one  gallant  fight 
near  Sondershausen,  to  hold  the  field  against  twenty-five  thousand  ; 
the  landgrave  became  again  a  fugitive;  and  the  French  settled  them- 
selves securely  in  the  defenceless  country.  This  alone  was  em- 
barrassing to  Ferdinand,  but  at  the  same  time  the  enemy  before  him 
began  also  to  act.  Clermont  had  just  turned  over  the  command  to 
the  Marquis  of  Contades,  the  senior  lieutenant-general,  a  tried 
soldier  of  excellent  character,  but  unendowed  with  genius  and  desti- 
tute of  friends  at  court.  The  army  had  been  reinforced,  and  the  new 
commander  promptly  took  the  offensive.  His  movements  were  con- 
ducted with  considerable  skill.  He  offered  battle  once  and  de- 
clined it  once ;  but  having  the  advantage  of  numbers  tried  to  get 
between  Ferdinand  and  the  Rhine,  and  sent  out  detachments  to  de- 
stroy the  bridges.  If  he  failed  in  these  ends,  he  accomplished  his 
main  purpose  ;  the  allied  army  was  steadily  forced  back  ;  and  it  was 
even  reckoned  to  the  credit  of  Ferdinand  that  he  was  able  to  extri- 
cate himself  from  the  net  spread  by  the  enemy  and  recross  the  Rhine 
near  Emmerich  without  serious  loss.  The  crossing  was  completed 
on  the  10th  of  August.  The  garrison  of  Diisseldorf  also  escaped. 
The  prince  next  fell  back  to  Coesfeld,  between  the  Rhine  and  the 
Ems,  where  the  English  auxiliary  force  joined  him,  and  where  he  pro- 
posed to  make  a  stand  for  the  defence  of  Westphalia.  But  Con- 
tades also  crossed  the  Rhine  a  week  later,  was  himself  reinforced 
by  a  corps  of  eight  thousand  Saxons,  and  pushed  on  to  complete 
the  work.'  The  situation  was  critical  for  Ferdinand  ;  and  the  Hano- 
verian ministers,  already  alarmed  by  the  forays  from  Soubise's  army, 
were  now  thrown  into  a  panic. 

Even  more  sinister  was  the  news  which  came  from  the  east. 
Since  the  fall  of  Konigsberg  half  a  year  had  elapsed  ;  and  although 
the  Russians  had  not  been  very  active,  they  had  also  not  been  idle. 
The  occupation  of  Preussen  completed,  they  next  took  possession 
of  the  line  of  the  Vistula  from  Thorn  to  Elbing  ;  in  complete  indifTer- 

« See  Arneth,  V.  383. 

•G.  S.,  II.  134-13S,  estimates  Ferdinand's  strength,  after  the  arrival  of  the  Eng- 
lish contingent,  at  50,000 ;  that  of  Contades  at  75,000  ;  and  that  of  Soubise  at  25,000. 
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ence  to  Polish  neutrality  the  space  between  the  Vistula  and  the 
Warta  was  next  traversed ;  and  while  the  main  army  made  its  lei- 
surely marches,  the  Cossacks  and  other  light  troops  shot  out  into 
Pomerania  in  search  of  plunder  and  adventure.  It  was  now  the 
month  of  July.  The  natural  sluggishness  of  such  an  unwieldy 
army  with  its  imperfect  organization  and  inadequate  trains,  the  timid- 
ity or  indolence  of  Fermor  himself,  the  difficulty  of  finding  supplies 
in  so  thinly  peopled  a  country  as  Poland,  and  controversies  about 
the  eventual  line  of  operations  to  adopt — all  these  explain  without 
excusing  the  extreme  procrastination  of  the  Russians.'  But  they 
had  as  yet  no  resistance  from  an  enemy.  The  only  available  Prus- 
sian force,  the  army  of  Pomerania,  now  under  the  command  of 
Ueutenant-General  Dohna.  though  it  raised  the  siege  of  Stralsund 
when  Fermor  crossed  the  Vistula,  and  releasing  the  Swedes,  turned 
against  the  more  dangerous  foe,  numbered  less  than  twenty  thous- 
and men,  and  was  too  weak  for  open  battle,  or  for  any  service  ex- 
cept disputing  the  passage  of  the  Oder,  and  checking  the  forays  of 
the  Cossacks.  Accordingly,  Fermor  crossed  the  Warta,  as  he  had 
crossed  the  Vistula,  unopposed ;  and  early  in  August  re-entered 
Prussian  territory  near  Meseritz.  This  movement  seemed  to  indi- 
cate a  plan  to  pass  the  Oder  near  the  city  of  Frankfort,  and  then 
perhaps  to  reach  out  a  hand  to  the  Austrians.  Dohna  hurried  up 
the  stream  to  offer  such  resistance  as  he  could.  But  F'ermor 
changed  his  course  ;  re-crossed  the  Warta  ;  and  along  the  right 
bank  of  that  river  moved  directly  upon  the  fortified  city  of  Cus- 
trin,  the  chief  obstacle  that  stood  between  him  and  the  capital  of 
the  Prussian  kingdom. 

This  town  lies  on  an  island  formed  by  the  river  Oder  and  the 
two  arms  into  which  the  Warta  divides  shortly  before  its  junction 
with  the  Oder.  The  works,  which  entirely  enclosed  it,  though  an- 
tiquated in  style,  were  still  of  considerable  strength,  and  able  to 
delay  if  not  to  thwart  the  designs  of  an  enemy.  A  bridge  con- 
nected the  city  with  the  left  or  west  bank  of  the  Oder,  where  there 
was  a  considerabic  suburb.  The  only  approach  to  the  fortress 
from  the  east  was  along  a  narrow  causeway  built  through  swamps 
and  morasses,  and  of  course  easy  to  defend  in  case  of  an  attempted 
assault.  But  an  assault  did  not  enter  into  the  Russian  plans. 
When  on  the  fifteenth  of  August  Fermor's  army  came  within  sight 
of  the  cit>'.  the  few  Prussian  troops  posted  in  and  about  the  suburbs 
hastily   retired  behind   the  walls   of  the  fortress;   whereupon   the 

•A  detailed  and  seemingly  accurate  journal  of  Fermor's  movements  is  in  Tielcke's 
Seiirigt  sur  XrugituHst,  Vol.  II.  'I1ie  author,  a  Saxoo  officer,  served  with  the  Rus- 
siuis. 
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enemy  being  without  heavy  guns  which  could  hurt  the  works  them- 
selves, began  a  fierce  and  indiscriminate  cannonade  with  their  field 
pieces,  soon  set  fire  to  the  unhappy  town,  and  destroyed  it  almost 
to  the  last  house.  There  was  little  or  no  loss  of  life.  The  inhab- 
itants fled  across  the  Oder  with  what  they  could  hurriedly  save 
from  the  flames ;  but  the  smoking  ruins  of  Ciistrin  told  a  bitter 
story,  which  the  Prussian  soldiers  and  the  Prussian  people  long  re- 
membered. In  the  course  of  the  following  days  the  Russians  made 
considerable  progress  toward  the  works  themselves,  which  were  un- 
injured. Trenches  were  opened  and  batteries  were  placed  as  ad- 
vantageously as  possible  ;  while  lower  down  the  river  preparations 
were  made  for  throwing  a  bridge  across,  in  ca.sc  it  should  be  deemed 
advisable  to  push  on  to  Berlin  before  the  siege  was  concluded. 
Dohna,  who  had  promptly  returned  from  Frankfort,  had  his  little 
force  judiciously  disposed  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream.  In 
the  irregular  wooded  country  east  and  north  of  the  ruined  town,  on 
a  line  several  miles  long,  lay  the  Russian  host,  ill-fed,  ill-disciplined, 
impatient  for  action,  and  overwhelming  in  numbers,  an  enemy 
whose  cruelties  excited  in  the  households  of  Prussia  the  wildest  feel- 
ings of  horror  and  alarm. 

This  was  the  situation  when  Frederic  came  to  the  rescue.  After 
the  retreat  from  Olmiitz  he  had  remained  about  two  weeks  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Koniggratz,  ready  and  even  anxious  for  a  battle  if 
it  could  be  had  on  reasonable  terms,  yet  compelled  to  choose  his 
positions  with  the  utmost  care  lest  he  be  taken  at  a  disadvantage. 
Daun  pursued  ht.s  usual  tactics  with  his  usual  skill.  In  the  course 
of  the  intricate  manceuvres  Frederic  managed  to  send  his  trains  and 
heavy  guns  and  wounded  back  to  Silesia  in  charge  of  General 
Fouque  ;  and  early  in  August  he  followed  with  the  rest  of  the 
army,  reaching  Landshut  on  the  ninth.  Two  days  later  he  set  out 
with  fourteen  thousand  men  for  the  Oder.  His  original  plan  was  to 
join  forces  with  Dohna  at  Crossen,  and  to  give  battle  to  the  Rus- 
sians in  that  neighborhood,  toward  which  it  was  supposed  they 
were  advancing ;  orders  were  issued,  money  was  spent,  and  time 
was  lost  in  consequence  of  this  error,  which  was  excusable.  But 
on  the  way  it  was  learned  that  Fermor  had  turned  to  besiege 
Ciistrin,  and  Frederic  could  only  follow  Dohna  down  the  river  to 
the  real  point  of  danger.  On  the  twenty -second  of  August,  after  a 
march  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  eleven  days,  the  weary 
troops  reached  Golgast,  a  village  two  or  three  miles  west  of  Ciistrin. 
Frederic  himself  with  a  small  escort  had  arrived  the  day  before. 

The  course  of  action  which  he  now  adopted  was  marked  by  even 
more  than  his  usual  audacity,  and  is  perhaps  explained  by  the  con- 


temptuous  opinion  which  he  had  of  the  Russians  as  soldiers.  Ac- 
cording to  his  delusion  Fcrmor's  army  was  little  more  that  a  horde 
of  nomads,  who  would  fly  before  the  first  onset  of  civilized  troops. 
He  seems  to  have  been  impatient  with  Dohna  and  with  the  com- 
mandant of  Cu.strin,  and  to  have  treated  tliem  with  rudeness,  be- 
cause tliey  had  not  acted  on  the  same  assumption  and  thrown  cau- 
tion to  the  winds.  It  is  stated  that  Keith,  who  had  served  with  the 
Russians,  warned  Frederic  not  to  underrate  their  fighting  powers. ' 
Lloyd  had  a  very  high  opinion  of  their  infantry,  which  he  held  to  be 
superior  to  any  other  in  Europe. '  This  was  an  exaggeration,  for 
the  Russian  soldiers  were  deficient  in  intelligence  and  in  dash  or 
elan  ;  yet  it  was  apjardonable  exaggeration,  since  even  in  1758  they 
were  known  for  a  certain  iron  tenacity,  a  certain  fatalistic  despera- 
tion, which  in  great  crises  made  them  tlie  most  obstinate  of  enemies. 
But  all  this  Frederic  refused  to  believe.  His  chief  concern  was  lest 
the  Muscovites  should  escape  ;  and  accordingly  he  adopted  tactics 
designed  to  make  their  retreat  difficult  in  case  they  should  lose  the 
day,  hoping  thus  to  annihilate  as  well  <is  to  defeat  them.  Instead 
of  marching  through  Ciistrin,  therefore,  and  attacking  them  directly 
in  front,  he  proposed  to  get  into  their  rear,  or  at  least  between  them 
and  their  natural  line  of  retreat,  before  offering  battle.  This  in- 
volved a  very  wide  detour  and  the  construction  of  a  temporary 
bridge  over  the  Oder.  Giistebiese,  a  point  some  fifteen  miles  down 
the  river,  was  chosen  for  the  crossing ;  the  march  of  the  troops  be- 
gan in  the  night  of  the  twenty-second  ;  the  pontoons  were  easily 
laid  the  next  morning  ;  and  without  any  interruption  from  Fermor, 
who  refused  to  believe  the  reports  of  his  own  scouts,'  the  little  army 
safely  pa.ssed  over  to  the  right  bank  of  the  stream.  The  following 
day  at  noon  the  march  was  resumed,  the  general  direction  being 
southeast.  One  might  say  that  this  completed  the  second  quarter 
of  tlie  great  circle  which  the  Prussians  were  describing  about  the 
enemy.  Along  the  whole  route  travelled  by  the  army  since  cross- 
ing the  Oder  stories  were  heard  of  the  ravages  of  the  Cossacks. 
Peasants  came  into  camp  crj-ing  to  the  king  for  protection.  Even 
the  stem  heart  of  P'rederic  was  touched  with  pity  by  these  suffer- 
ings, but  with  this  was  mixed  a  feeling  of  horror  and  indignation 
toward  the  authors  of  them  ;  so  that  while  he  consoled  the  victims 
with  friendly  words,  he  also  assured  them  that  relief  and  revenge 
were  near.  Toward  evening  of  the  twenty-fourth  the  army  reached 
the  little  river  Mietzcl,  a  tributary  of  the  Oder,  where  with  the  right 

'  See  Vaniliagen  von  Ense,  Ausgew.  Schrifitn,  XIII.  I4I. 
•Uoyd,  I.  145,  146. 

•See  Masslowski,  II.  153.     This  is  conlrar)'  to  the  usual  version,  which  makes  the 
Russians  entirely  ignorant  of  Frederic's  movements. 
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resting  on  Darrmietzel  it  passed  the  night.  The  next  day  the 
battle  was  expected.  At  nine  o'clock  of  that  anxious  night,  while 
the  tired  soldiers  were  sleeping  beneath  the  August  sky,  and  the 
sentries  were  vigilantly  pacing  their  rounds,  Frederic  threw  off  his 
many  cares,  turned  quietly  to  letters,  and  composed  an  imitation  or 
variation  of  one  of  the  most  exquisite  odes  of  J.  B.  Rousseau.* 

In  the  meantime  Fermor  had  changed  his  own  position  to  suit 
the  supposed  designs  of  Frederic.  Suspecting  that  the  passage  of 
the  Oder  would  bf  attempted  at  Schaumburg,  he  formed  his  army 
in  order  of  battle  between  the  village  of  Zomdorf  and  the  Mietzel, 
with  its  right  resting  on  that  stream  and  the  front  towards  the  west, 
that  is,  toward  the  quarter  whence  the  enemy  was  expected.  But 
Frederic's  march  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Mietzel  had  carried 
him  completely  around  Fermor's  right  and  to  a  point  practically  in 
his  rear  some  distance  higher  up  the  stream.  His  plan  now  in- 
cluded a  further  movement  in  the  same  direction.  Before  daybreak 
the  next  morning  the  foot  crossed  the  Mietzel  at  Neu  Damstadt 
mill,  and  burning  the  bridges  behind  them,  proceeded  in  two  col- " 
umns  to  complete  the  third  quarter  of  the  circle,  the  course  being 
south  and  west  or  toward  Ciistrin  ;  while  the  cavalry,  passing  the 
stream 'still  higher  up,  and  thus  making  a  still  wider  detour,  tended 
toward  the  same  quarter.  About  eight  o'clock  the  several  divisions 
came  together  at  the  edge  of  the  great  wood  through  which  they 
had  marched ;  were  skillfully  fused  into  two  columns ;  and  then 
pursued  their  way  westward  to  the  open  ground  between  the  Warta 
and  the  Mietzel.  As  formed  for  action  the  Prussian  army  had  its 
right  on  the  village  of  Wilkersdorf,  and  the  line  stretched  thence 
westward  behind  Zomdorf  to  the  Drewitz  forest  on  the  left.  It 
faced  nearly  due  north.  The  tactical  advantage  of  this  position  was 
that  the  Russians  would  have  no  line  of  escape  if  defeated,  for  the 
Mietzel  was  impassable  without  bridges,  and  these  had  been  de- 
stroyed, while  the  route  toward  Landsberg,  on  the  Warta,  would  be 
barred  by  the  victorious  army  of  Frederic ;  the  latter,  however, 
could  fall  back  upon  Ciistrin  in  case  of  disaster.  As  soon  as  Fer- 
mor discovered  the  enemy  across  the  Mietzel  he  completely  reversed 
his  order  of  battle,  so  that  what  was  his  rear  became  his  front,  ad- 
vancing at  the  same  time  somewhat  toward  the  east;  but  when 
Frederic's  march  continued,  and  his  purpose  became  clearer,  the 
Russian  commander  again  adjusted  his  position  until  he  had  a  line 
looking  directly  south.     The  Mietzel  was  in  his  rear.     The  army 

'Deux  strophes  de  1'  odede  J.-B.  Rousseau  au  comte  de  Sinzendorff,  corrigies  la 
veille  de  la  balaille  de  Zomdorf,  24  August  1758,  9  p.  m.  CEuvres  de  Fridlric,  XIV. 
175.  Voltaire's  ridicule  of  these  stanzas  perhaps  suggested  this  ambitious  attempt  at 
"  correction." 


was  posted  on  irregular  ground,  considerably  elevated  in  places  and 
protected  by  an  extensive  morass,  the  Zaberngrund,  on  the  right. 
Colonel  Masslowski  proves  conclusively  that  the  famous  carrie  or 
hollow  square,  on  which  so  much  ingenious  reasoning  has  been 
spent,  gave  way  before  the  battle  to  the  ordinary  formation  in  a  first 
and  second  line.'  The  effective  fighting  force  was  about  42,000 
men.''  There  was  a  deficiency  in  cavalry,  for  the  best  mounted 
regiments  had  been  sent  on  an  expedition  down  the  Oder,  and  were 
cut  off  from  their  comrades  by  Frederic's  movement.  But  in  artil- 
lery the  Russians  were  very  strong.  On  the  other  side  the  con- 
ditions were  reversed  ;  the  Prussians  had  comparatively  few  guns, 
though  tho.sc  which  they  had  were  of  superior  quality,  but  they  had 
an  abundance  of  cavalry,  including  some  of  the  most  famous  regi- 
ments of  the  army.  Their  total  strength  was  probably  about 
32,000  men. 

The  battle  which  ensued  is  described  in  a  few  words  by  saying 
that  Frederic's  oblique  method  of  attack  was  this  time  less  success- 
ful ;  that  some  of  the  Pru.ssian  infantry  behaved  badly,  and  that  the 
army  was  saved  from  destruction  by  the  regiments  of  horse  which 
at  two  great  crises  Seydlitz  opportunely  led  against  the  enemy.  It 
was  nine  o'clock  when  the  action  began  with  a  heavy  cannonade, 
the  Prussian  guns  being  massed  on  the  left,  whence  their  fire  was 
very  effective.  Under  cover  of  this,  and  preceded  or  accompanied 
by  a  battery  or  two,  the  vanguard  under  Manteuffcl  filed  around  the 
burning  village  of  Zorndorf,  which  the  Cossacks  had  set  in  flames, 
and  advanced  toward  Fermor's  extreme  right,  which  the  king  had 
chosen  for  attack.^  The  vanguard  was  to  be  followed  by  the  in- 
fantry of  the  first  line  of  the  Prussian  left,  which  was  commanded  by 
General  Kanitz.  Ne.xt  was  to  come  the  second  line,  and  thus  suc- 
cessively, forming  and  moving  e«  echelon,  the  active  columns  were 
to  fall  upon  the  Russian  right ;  roll  it  up  as  the  Austrians  had  been 
rolled  up  at  I^uthen  ;  then  to  turn  upon  the  centre  and  destroy  or 
force  the  surrender  of  an  army  which  in  the  hour  of  defeat  would 
have  no  chance  of  escape.  But  Kanitz  was  either  tardy  in  his 
movements,  or  swayed  too  far  toward  the  right,  the  result  being  a 
dangerous  gap  between  his  columns  and  the  vanguard.  The  Rus- 
sians saw  their  advantage.  They  promptly  threw  forward  the  few 
squadrons  of  horse  stationed  on  their  right,  which  with  wild  cries  of 
exultation  plunged  into  the  ranks  of  the  ill-formed  Prus.sians.  The 
foot  of  the  first  line  followed  this  example,  and  the  second  line  ad- 

'  II.  166.  «lbid.,  11.  156, 157. 

'On  ihc  wisdom  of  this  choice  there  has  been  some  controversy.  Cf.  G.  S. ,  II. 
264;  Tielcke,  BeilrSgt,  \\.  147  n.,  etc. 
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vanced  in  support.  The  vanguard  was  overwhelmed  and  broken 
up  by  the  shock  ;  the  battalions  hurried  forward  by  Kanitz  were  re- 
pulsed ;  twenty -three  guns  were  lost ;  and  the  Russians  still  pressed 
onward  toward  Zorndorf.  But  their  impetuosity  proved  their  ruin. 
Far  around  on  the  extreme  left  of  Frederic's  original  line  sat  General 
Seydlitz  with  thirty-one  squadrons  of  horse.  He  watched  the 
progress  of  the  enthusiastic  Russians  without  dismay,  for  he  saw 
them  getting  farther  and  farther  from  their  supports  and  losing  dis- 
cipline in  their  mad  eagerness.  He  chose  his  own  time,  ignoring  it 
is  said  even  the  repeated  orders  of  the  king,  and  when  the  time 
came  he  let  loose  his  troopers,  who  successfully  passed  the  Zabem- 
grund,  a  deep  hollow  full  of  obstructions,  and  fell  with  terrific  force 
upon  the  flank  of  the  enemy.  Some  of  the  Russian  infantry  regi- 
ments made  a  good  resistance  and  fought  even  when  falling  back. 
Others  showed  less  steadfastness,  and  when  Seydlitz  was  reinforced 
by  fifteen  more  squadrons  drawn  from  the  right  a  panic  ensued  in 
the  enemy's  ranks.  They  fled  to  their  camp  half  crazed  with 
fatigue,  alarm  and  thirst ;  gorged  themselves  with  brandy  from  the 
commissary  wagons  ;  and  almost  unresisting  were  sabred  down  by 
hundreds.  At  length,  and  after  the  greatest  efforts,  their  oflScers 
got  the  survivors  behind  an  impjissable  morass,  the  Galgengrund. 
The  pursuit  came  to  an  end.  Seydlitz  retired  behind  Zorndorf  with 
his  gallant  riders,  and  by  noon  the  battle  on  this  part  of  the  field  was 
over.  The  enemy's  right  was  nearly  destroyed,  but  his  left  was  still 
intact,  while  Frederic  saw  the  infantry  of  his  left  broken  in  ranks 
and  spirits,  and  his  plan  of  battle  ruined. 

The  king  now  turned  his  attention  to  the  other  extremity  of  the 
Russian  line,  the  left.  This  was  formed  by  the  separate  corps 
known  as  the  corps  or  army  of  observation,  which  under  the  inde- 
pendent command  of  Count  Browne  had  only  just  arrived  from  Russia, 
and  numbered  about  10,000  men.  During  the  engagement  of  the 
forenoon  Fermor,  who  was  not  only  the  commander-in-chief,  but  in 
the  division  of  work  had  special  charge  of  the  right  wing,  was  ab- 
sent from  the  field,  and  left  his  subordinates  to  carry  on  the  fight 
without  that  unity  of  action  which  comes  from  the  direction  of  a 
single  will.'  But  Browne  was  a  man  of  different  stamp.  When 
Frederic  took  up  the  fight  in  his  part  of  the  field,  and  sent  out  a 
battery  to  cannonade  his  ranks,  Browne  ordered  forward  his  cuiras- 
siers, who  charged  the  Prussian  right,  broke  up  two  regiments  of 
foot  of  the  first  line,  and  penetrated  even  to  the  second  line,  when 
they  were  arrested  by  the  fire  of  heavy  guns  and  a  counter-charge 
of  cavalry,  and   retired  to  their  old  position.      There  they  were 

>  Masslowski,  II.  174,  175. 
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reorganized,  and,  supported  by  Browne's  infantry,  again  charged  the 
enemy.  At  first  they  swept  everything  before  them.  As  on  the 
left,  Frederic's  infantry  acted  badly,  could  not  be  kept  up  to  its 
work,  and  in  some  cases  refused  to  obey  its  officers.  Then  Seydlitz 
came  again  to  the  rescue.  Having  collected  si.xt>'-one  squadrons  of 
horse  he  charged  tJie  eager  columns  of  Browne  as  lie  had  earlier 
charged  those  of  Fermor.  and  with  nearly  the  same  degree  of  suc- 
cess. But  the  struggle  was  more  desperate.  The  Russians  fought 
like  fanatics  ;  and  though  they  were  driven  back,  the  battle  degen- 
erated into  a  hand-to-hand  fight  between  indi\'iduals,  in  which  the 
fiercest  passions  were  displayed  on  both  sides,  and  scenes  of  almost 
incredible  ferocity  occurred.  Browne's  military  chest  was  captured, 
and  he  himself  received  a  dozen  wounds.  Toward  nightfall,  how- 
ever, the  Russians  succeeded  in  rallying  a  few  regiments  near  the 
village  of  Quartschen,  which  put  a  check  to  the  further  progress  of 
Seydlitz.'  The  cavalrj',  worn  out  by  its  terrible  labors  and  unable 
to  make  headway  in  the  swampy  ground,  fell  back  to  give  room  for 
the  final  attack  by  infantrj',  which  Frederic  ordered  about  seven 
o'clock.  The  attacking  force  consisted  of  battalions  from  both  the 
right  and  the  left.  General  Forcade  bravely  renewed  the  fight  with 
the  column  which  he  commanded,  without,  however,  shaking  the 
obstinate  firmness  of  the  Russian  regiments  which  Demiku  had 
drawn  together.  But  the  rest  of  the  Prussian  foot  under  Rauther 
again  quailed,  and  could  not  be  brought  to  face  the  enemy.  With 
this  lame  conclusion  the  day  of  carnage  came  to  an  end. 

In  the  disorder  and  uncertainty  concerning  details  of  this  battle 
it  would  be  hopeless  to  expect  accuracy  in  the  figures  of  losses. 
The  Prussian  staff  history  puts  that  of  the  Ru.ssians  in  killed, 
wounded  and  prisoners,  including  officers  and  men,  at  about  21,000  ; 
that  of  Frederic  at  not  much  over  half  as  many.  It  adds  that  the 
Prussians  took  103  cannon  and  27  flags,  the  Russians  26  cannon.  * 
Frederic  also  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  several  of  the  enemy's 
generals  as  prisoners  of  war,  and  of  consigning  them  to  dungeons 
in  the  fortress  of  Ciistrin,  because,  he  told  them,  all  of  the  houses  of 
the  city,  which  might  have  afforded  them  more  comfortable  quarters, 
had  been  destroyed  by  their  orders.  Darkness  and  general  ex- 
haustion having  put  an  end  to  the  battle,  which  had  lasted  for  nine 
hours,  the  armies  took  position  for  the  night.  The  Prussians  slept 
on  their  arms  behind  or  just  west  of  the  village  of  Zicher,  on  which 
Browne's  extreme  left  had  originally  leaned,  and  Wilkersdorf,  which 

'  This  is  insisted  oo  by  Masslowski,  11.  178,  and  seem."!  to  be  confirmed  in  the 
brief  and  not  very  clear  "Relation  de  la  bataille  de  Zomdoif"  of  Frederic  himself. 
Pol.  Cor.,  XVII.  igl.     Cf.  Schottmilller,  Dir  Schlacht  bfi  Zorndorf,  p.  62. 

'G.  S.,  II.  257.  Masslowski,  II.  187,  reduces  the  Russian  losses  to  l6,ocx). 
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bad  been  tbc  Tight  exxrenuty  of  tbdr  own  battle  orJer ;  the  Rus- 
sians, in  front  of  Quaitscbcn  and  thence  to«-ani  the  Zabemgrund. 
Each  anm-  was  thus  in  a  position  at  right  angles  to  that  of  the 
morning ;  but  as  the  Russians  occupied  the  most  hotly  contested 
pmtion  of  the  field,  they  had  a  certain  pretext  for  claiming  the  A-ic- 
ton-.  The  next  morning  at  daybreak  Fermor  withdrew  behind  the 
Zabemgrund,  which  was  a  protection  to  his  front,  while  the  Drewitz 
wood  was  at  his  back  :  reorganized  his  shattered  regiments  :  formed 
again  for  battle,  and  awaited  the  eriemy.  Frederic  mo\-ed  towand 
him.  and  an  artillery-  duel  was  engaged  across  the  Zabemgrund. 
But  be\-oiKl  this  and  a  few  ca\-alr>-  skirmishes  nothing  took  place. 
All  through  this  day.  the  twaitj'-sixth  of  August,  the  two  armies 
watched  each  other,  both  wear>-,  both  short  of  ammunition  ;  the 
Russians  willing  to  get  away  without  further  bloodshed,  and  Fred- 
eric now  willing  to  let  them  get  away.  Accordingly  early  the  fol- 
lowing morning  Fermor  got  his  army  under  way.  and  without  any 
interference  from  the  Prussians  moN-ed  on  the  arc  of  a  large  circle, 
between  them  and  Custrin,  to  Klein-Camin.  Here  his  heav\-  bag- 
gage, forming  an  immense  wagon  train,  had  been  sent  several  days 
before,  and  fortunately  had  been  overlooked  by  the  enemy.  At 
Klein-Camin  the  army  was  again  drawn  up  for  battle,  though  its 
line  of  retreat  was  now  open.  But  neither  part>'  was  more  eager 
to  fight  than  the  day  before.  Frederic  shifted  his  position  to 
Tamsel,  near  Ciistrin,  and  allowed  Fermor  to  choose  his  course. . 
Thus  during  these  few  days  the  two  armies  had  swung  completely 
around  each  other  like  partners  in  a  dance ;  had  fought  the  bloodiest 
battle  of  the  war ;  and  had  apparently  gained  nothing,  each  side 
calling  itself  the  victor. 

Yet  although  the  battle  was  drawn,  the  campaign  was  decisive. 
Ciistrin  was  saved,  and  the  Electorate  was  for  the  present  spared  an 
invasion  by  such  rude  enemies.  The  Russian  army  was  not  de- 
stroyed, but  its  fighting  spirit,  or  that  of  its  commander,  was  gone ; 
and  after  two  days  at  Klein-Camin,  it  fell  back  to  Landsbei^  on  the 
Warta,  where  it  remained  inactive  through  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber. But  for  Frederic  and  his  men  there  was  no  rest.  As  was 
foreseen,  the  enemies  whom  he  left  behind  on  his  departure  for  Ciis- 
trin hastened  to  take  advantage  of  his  absence,  and  Prince  Henry's 
situation  became  critical.  The  army  of  the  P2mpire  under  the 
Prince  of  Zweibriicken  had  been  reinforced  by  Austrian  troops  until 
its  numbers  reached  upwards  of  forty  thousand,  and  early  in  August 
it  invaded  Saxony  at  several  points. '     It  was  impossible  for  Prince 

'  Some  estimates  put  the  numbers  as  hifjh  as  50,000;  rrincc  Henry  modestly  said 
38,000.     To  Frederic,  30  .\ugust,  1758.     Sclioning,  I.  252,  253. 
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Henry  to  defend  so  long  a  frontier  with  only  twenty  thousand  men. 
But  he  manreuvred  obstinately  and  skilfully  for  time  ;  kept  his  little 
force  distributed  in  chains  or  groups  of  well-selected  posts,  from 
which  they  could  not  easily  be  dislodged  but  could  quickly  be  con- 
centrated ;  expanded  or  contracted  his  line  according  to  need  ;  and 
showed  himself  alert,  vigilant,  self-possessed.  The  superior  numbers 
of  the  enemy  only  succeeded  in  forcing  him  back  from  one  strong  posi- 
tion to  another,  and  he  showed  his  teeth  viciously  even  when  falling 
back.  Not  being  able  to  defend  all  of  Sa.xony,  he  had  to  choose 
what  he  would  defend  to  the  last.  Frederic  had  repeatedly  en- 
joined him  not  to  allow  himself  in  any  circumstances  to  be  drawn 
away  from  the  Elbe  ;  and  by  the  nineteenth  of  August  the  prince 
had  his  forces  pulled  together  more  compactly  about  Gross-Sedlitz, 
above  Dresden.  Pima  and  the  fortress  of  Sonnenstein  were  held  by 
him.  Soon  afte^^vards  the  enemy  also  concentrated  on  the  Elbe. 
Zweibriicken  took  up  his  headquarters  at  Struppen  above  Pima, 
and  a  number  of  bridges  thrown  across  the  stream  gave  ready  com- 
munication with  the  right  bank.  In  this  situation  the  two  armies 
faced  each  other  for  more  than  a  week.  The  prince  blocked  Zwei- 
brijcken's  road  to  Dresden  indeed  ;  but  the  eventual  outcome  of  the 
affair  seemed  to  depend,  for  both  alike,  on  the  plans  and  movements 
of  the  army  under  Daun. 

This  officer  had  won  much  glory  by  the  bloodless  relief  of  Ol- 
mutz,  and  Relicisle  regretted  that  he  could  not  command  on  the 
Rhine  at  the  same  time  as  in  Moravia.  '  Even  greater  things  were 
now  e-xpected  of  him.  While  his  own  skilful  measures  had  thwarted 
one  enterprise  of  Frederic,  and  Fermor's  invasion  of  the  New  Mark 
called  him  away  for  another,  the  Austrian  Fabius  seemed  to  have  a 
splendid  chance  for  his  favorite  policy  of  carrying  on  war  without 
fighting.  The  empress-queen  thought  a  battle  might  be  risked  if 
the  marshal  should  happen  to  run  upon  an  enemy  in  the  course  of 
his  next  movements — an  audacious  conclusion  which  she  supported 
in  a  long  letter  with  arguments  drawn  from  the  history  of  Austria 
and  the  state  of  all  Europe  ;  it  was  a  characteristic  appeal  to  this 
master  of  seventy  thousand  veteran  soldiers.  •  But  on  one  point 
general  and  sovereign  were  agreed.  Daun's  plan  of  moving  first 
into  the  Lower  Lausitz  and  getting  there  a  base  for  future  opera- 
tions, instead  of  following  F"rederic  into  Silesia,  bristling  as  it  did 
with  strong  fortresses,  found  warm  approval  at  Vienna,  and  was 
adopted.  After  the  relief  of  Olmiitz,  General  Deville  had  been  sent 
with  a  small   force  into  Upper  Silesia  to  invest    Neisse.     General 

I  To  Suhremberg,  9  July  175S.     Ameth,  V.  385. 
'  27  July  1758.     Ameth,  V.  394-401. 
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Harscli  was  now  detached  in  like  manner  to  watch  the  frontier  be- 
tween Bohemia  and  Silesia.  With  the  main  army  Uaun  then 
entered  Lausitz  ;  reached  Zittau  the  seventeenth  of  August,  where  a 
magazine  of  supplies  was  begun  ;  and  three  days  later  was  at  Gor- 
litz.  From  here  he  had  the  choice  between  three  courses  of  action. 
He  could  try  an  invasion  of  Silesia,  which  was  protected  only  by  the 
inferior  force  of  Margrave  Charles  and  Zieten  ;  or  co-operate  mth 
Zweibriicken  in  an  attempt  on  Dresden  ;  or  push  on  northward  into 
Upper  Lausitz,  and  possibly  toward  Berlin,  as  a  more  effective  diver- 
sion for  the  Russians.  It  was  no  part  of  his  plan  to  have  Fermor 
give  or  accept  battle.  He  wrote  the  Russian  general  a  letter  warn- 
ing against  such  a  hazard,  but  it  fell  into  Frederic's  hands,  and  was 
ironically  answered  in  Fermor's  name  after  Zomdorf.  What  Daun 
preferred  was  a  game  of  shuttlecock,  with  Frederic  madly  flying 
back  and  forth  between  two  hostile  armies,  each  of  which  would  ad- 
vance when  he  turned  upon  the  other,  and  retreat  when  he  turned 
against  itself,  until  he  was  worn  out  by  this  fruitless  oscillation  be- 
tween two  elusive  enemies.  Frederic  had  early  predicted  Daun's 
movement  on  Zittau,  and  had  expected  the  adoption  of  tactics  such 
as  these.  "  I  hope,"  he  wrote,  "  to  defeat  either  the  Russians  or  the 
Austrians,  whichever  party  gives  me  the  first  chance."'  But  instead 
of  deciding  promptly  when  every  hour  was  precious,  Daun  remained 
six  days  at  Gorlitz  undecided.  He  sent  out  detachments  in  one 
direction  and  another,  which  levied  contributions  on  Prussian  sub- 
jects, while  Loudon  captured  the  little  walled  town  of  Feitz  in  the 
circle  of  Cottbus  with  its  handful  of  invalids.  And  he  corresponded 
indu.striously  with  Vienna. 

P'inally  both  Daun  and  the  empress-queen  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion, and  at  the  same  time,  that  the  road  to  Dresden  was  the  road 
to  glor)'.*  The  next  move  accordingly  was  to  Bautzen,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  which  several  more  days  were  passed  and  more 
correspondence  was  had,  alike  with  the  empress-queen  and  with  the 
commander  of  the  army  of  the  Fmpire.  Daun's  plan  was  to  cross 
the  Elbe  at  Meissen  below  Dresden,  and  fall  upon  Prince  Henr>'  in 
the  rear,  while  Zweibriicken  attacked  him  in  the  front.  Foreseeing 
such  a  move,  the  prince  reluctantly  gave  up  his  position  about 
Pima,  and  in  the  night  of  the  thirty-first  of  August  fell  back  to  a 

'To  Prince  Henry  28  July  1758,  while  he  was  still  in  Bohemia.  Tempclhof  thinks 
the  common  cause  would  have  been  better  served  by  Kermor  if  he  had  not  risked  a  battle, 
(ince  the  loss  of  it  gave  Frederic  a  chance  to  thwart  Daun's  whole  plan  ;  I.  235. 

•Ameth,  V.  404.  Dereience  toward  France,  who  through  her  ministers  and  am- 
bassadors had  never  cea.sed  to  urge  that  the  release  of  Saxony,  not  the  reconquest  of 
Silesia,  ought  to  be  the  first  object,  may  have  bad  something  (o  do  with  this  decision.  Cf. 
Stuhr,  II.  I,  5,  etc. 
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new  one  nearer  Dresden.  This  delicate  movement  in  the  face  of  a 
stronger  army  was  effected  with  the  utmost  precision,  and  without 
the  loss  of  a  man.  The  new  line  stretched  from  the  heights  of 
Gahmig  as  a  centre  to  the  Elbe  on  the  left  and  to  the  battlefield  of 
Kesselsdorf  on  the  right ; '  and  in  addition  to  its  strength  as  against 
Zweibriicken,  it  had  the  further  advantage  that  the  Prussians  could 
not  now  be  cut  off  from  Dresden  by  Daun.  Pirna,  of  course,  was 
sacrificed,  and  with  it  the  Sonnenstein.  The  army  of  the  Empire, 
leisurely  advancing,  stretched  itself  out  along  the  site  of  the  historic 
camp  of  the  Saxons  in  1756,  And  then  another  pause  ensued. 
"  I  have  now  to  confine  myself,"  wrote  the  resolute  prince,  "to  de- 
fending Dresden  and  to  maintaining  myself  with  honor  against  two 
armies,  cither  of  which  alone  is  strong  enough  to  require  all  my  ef- 
forts." '  But  the  discord  and  procrastination  of  his  enemies  gave 
him  relief  Daun  had  advanced  as  far  as  Radeberg,  and  had  his 
bridges  ready  to  throw  over  the  river,  when  he  received  word  that 
Zweibrucken  would  not  take  the  part  assigned  to  him  in  the  plan, 
and  preferred  a  combined  movement  against  Dresden  from  above 
and  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  To  the  great  disgust  of  Maria 
Theresa  the  field-marshal  yielded.'  He  moved  his  army  by  Rade- 
berg to  Stolpen  directly  east  of  Dresden,  and  not  far  from  Pima,  the 
headquarters  of  Zweibriicken.  Prince  Henry  shifted  some  of  his 
troops  about  to  meet  this  new  situation. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  time  thus  wasted  by  Daun  was  a 
precious  gain  for  Frederic.  In  pursuit  or  rather  observation  of  the 
Russians  he  had  advanced  as  far  as  Blumberg,  and  wrote  on  the 
first  of  September  that  he  hoped  to  push  them  beyond  Landsberg  by 
the  sixth,  when  he  would  set  out  for  Saxony.'  But  the  ne.xt  day,  in 
consequence  of  an  urgent  letter  of  Prince  Henry,  he  decided  to  start 
at  once.  Leaving  some  si.xteen  thousand  men  under  Dohna  to  keep 
watch  of  Fermor,  the  king  returned  with  the  rest  to  Ciistrin,  and 
thence  hastened  by  almost  incredible  marches  toward  the  new  point 
of  danger.  His  course  lay  directly  southward  through  Lausitz  to 
the  Fllbe  above  Dresden.  On  the  ninth  he  was  at  Grossenhain,  where 
the  roads  from  Bautzen,  Torgau  and  Dresden  intersect,  and  the  same 
day  pushed  forward  to  Gross-Dobritz,  only  a  dozen  miles  from  the 

iTempelhof,  II.  252. 

•To  Frederic,  2  September  1758. 

'The  reason  assigned  in  the  text  for  Daun's  change  of  plan  is  the  one  which  he  him- 
self gave  to  Mortazel,  the  French  military  plenipotentiary  {cf.  Stuhr,  II.  22,  27)  and  is 
the  one  which  Arnelh  adopts.  But  Stainville  represents  the  marshal  as  reporting  to 
Vienna  that  the  approach  of  F'rcderic  was  the  motive.  Stuhr,  II.  23.  Daun  could  have 
had  no  news  of  the  king's  plans  on  the  third  of  September,  but  he  might  have  had  news 
of  the  battle  of  Zomdorf,  and  drawn  conclusions. 

«/W.  Cor.,  XVII.  204. 
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capital.  Here,  at  last,  while  awaiting  the  enemy's  next  move,  he 
could  give  his  men  a  little  rest.  And  here  he  was  finally  joined  by 
the  margrave  Charles,  with  the  troops  left  behind  in  Silesia  just  a 
month  before,  a  reinforcement  indispensable  to  his  further  plans,  but 
long  delayed  by  the  exasperatingly  slow  movements  of  the  mar- 
grave. Zieten  also  came,  and  later  Marshal  Keith.  Although  he 
had  to  detach  five  thousand  men  toward  Berlin  on  account  of  the 
sudden  approach  of  the  Swedes,  and  cried  out  with  bitter  hiunor 
that  his  foot-soldiers  were  fast  becoming  mere  postillions,'  Frederic 
was  now  strong  enough  to  feel  confident  of  the  issue  if  he  could 
only  get  a  fair  battle.  But  this  was  the  old  problem.  It  was  the 
same  old  problem  because  the  king  had  before  him  the  same  cool, 
wary,  cautious  general,  a  general  without  ambition  or  enthusiasm, 
content  to  forego  the  personal  renown  which  comes  from  dash, 
energy  and  enterprise,  while  he  served  his  mistress  in  his  own  obsti- 
nate manner.  Daun  had  no  intention  of  giving  up  his  position  at 
Stolpen  to  please  Frederic  or  to  show  his  courage.  He  called  in 
Loudon  from  Gorlitz,  and  constructed  an  impenetrable  abatis  in 
front  of  his  camp.  In  this  secure  shelter  Daun  sat  a  whole  month, 
indifferent  to  all  the  manoeuvres  and  challenges  of  Frederic,  to  the 
impatience  of  the  empress-queen,  to  the  appeals  and  exhortations 
which  reached  him  from  the  camps  of  the  allied  armies.  The  great 
advantage  of  this  unheroic  policy  was  that  it  permitted  Generals 
Harsch  and  Deville  to  prosecute  the  siege  of  Neisse  without  interfer- 
ence from  Frederic. 

Herbert  Tuttle. 

■  Frederic  to  Prince  Henry,  14  September  1758. 


THE  PROPRIETARY  PROVINCE  AS  A  FORM  OF 
COLONIAL  GOVERNMENT 

in. 

That  the  transfer  of  European  institutions  across  the  Atlantic 
occasioned  profound  and  even  revolutionary  changes  in  their  char- 
acter, was  made  evident  by  our  study  of  the  corporate  colony  of 
New  England.  The  statement  is  true,  though  not  to  the  same  de- 
gree, of  the  palatinate.  It  underwent  serious  change  when  it  was 
developed  into  the  proprietary  province.  A  comparison  between 
the  province  and  its  medieval  progenitor  would  reveal  the  fact  that, 
though  fundamentally  and  in  outline  the  same,  yet  in  details  of  or- 
ganization they  were  in  very  many  respects  unlike.  Differences 
would  appear  in  the  land  system,  in  the  official  system,  in  local 
subdivisions  and  government,  in  the  administration  of  affairs  in  all 
their  departments.  The  province  was  by  no  means  an  exact  repro- 
duction or  copy  of  its  original.  It  was  rather  the  result  of  a  develop- 
ment upon  lines  broadly  suggested  by  the  palatinate.  The  offspring, 
if  a  filial  relation  in  any  sense  could  be  affirmed,  grew  to  maturity 
under  physical  and  social  conditions  which  were  very  different  from 
those  to  which  the  parent  was  subjected,  and  corresponding  varia- 
tions of  type  were  the  result.  This  becomes  especially  clear  when 
we  consider  the  legislature.  The  medieval  palatinate  either  had  no 
legislature  at  all,  or  possessed  one  in  the  rudimentary  form  of  the 
feudal  council  or  cour  de  baronie.  But  we  find  the  American  palati- 
nates, either  immediately  or  within  a  generation  after  their  estab- 
lishment, developing  legislatures  which  became  not  only  a  perman- 
ent, but  an  increasingly  important  part  of  their  political  systems. 
Remoteness  from  England  and  the  impossibility  of  otherwise  secur- 
ing an  adequate  revenue  made  them  a  necessity.  English  custom, 
the  trend  of  English  historical  development,  told  almost,  if  not 
quite,  irresistibly  in  their  favor.  E-xcept  in  the  case  of  New  York, 
the  home  government  sanctioned  the  establishment  of  legislatures 
by  the  permissive  clauses  respecting  them  which  were  introduced 
into  the  charters.  Social  pressure  within  the  provinces  in  favor  of 
their  establishment  was  so  strong  that  even  the  Duke  of  York, 
though  in  a  position  which  made  the  upholding  of  the  prerogative 
especially  easy  and  desirable,  could  not  long  resist  it.     From  none 
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of  the  other  post- Restoration  proprietors  was  opposition  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  legislature  to  be  expected.  Penn,  especially  at  the 
outset,  regarded  that  institution  with  peculiar  aflection. 

But  it  is  specially  to  be  noted  that  fonnally  and  legally  the  leg- 
islatures in  the  proprietary  provinces  were  the  creation  of  the  pro- 
prietors. They  were  not  imposed  or  even  guaranteed  by  the  crown. 
The  language  used  concerning  them  in  the  charters  was  not  manda- 
tory, but  permissive.  Its  meaning  was  not  "  he  shall,"  but  "  he 
may  "  legislate,  and  seek  the  advice  of  the  freemen  or  their  deputies 
for  that  purpose.  It  was  left  to  the  option  of  the  proprietor  to  de- 
termine when,  where  and  how  he  should  exercise  this  power.  The 
language  of  the  documents  implies  that  the  proprietor  could  legally 
have  refrained  altogether  from  exercising  it.  It  also  implies  that  a 
legislature  was  not  contemplated  as  an  original  and  necessary  part  of 
the  provincial  organism.  Its  origin,  that  is,  is  not  to  be  found  in 
the  natural  or  pre-existent  rights  of  Englishmen.  The  existence  of 
parliament  in  England  did  not  legally  necessitate  the  existence  of 
assemblies  in  her  colonies,  though  it  greatly  increased  the  difficulties 
of  governing  them  without  assemblies.  The  legislatures  in  the 
provinces  then,  like  all  the  other  organs  of  their  government,  de- 
veloped as  the  result  of  social  and  political  causes  operating  upon 
the  proprietors  and  in  the  provinces  them.selves.  Events  at  once 
showed  them  to  be  the  instruments  of  government  which  were  in- 
dispen.sable  to  proprietors  as  well  as  provincials,  and  about  their  de- 
velopment center  the  events  of  greatest  interest  in  the  history*  of  the 
provinces.  Their  study  reveals  not  merely  a  new  phase  in  the  history 
of  the  fief,  but  the  operation  of  forces  which  were  to  transform  the 
fief  and  thus  open  the  way  to  the  growth  of  modern  democratic  in- 
stitutions. The  rise  of  assemblies  in  the  Anglo-American  colonies 
is  a  fact  of  profound  significance  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Its 
importance  will  be  seen  by  anyone  who  takes  the  trouble  to  compare 
events  as  they  occurred  in  the.se  colonies  during  the  seventeenth 
century  with  the  trend  of  historical  development  at  that  period, 
especially  on  the  European  continent.  It  will  be  my  object  in  this, 
the  concluding  paper  of  the  series,  to  trace  the  process  of  their  de- 
velopment in  the  proprietary  provinces  through  its  earlier  stage. 

The  form  of  the  legislature  in  the  corporate  colony  was  deter- 
mined by  the  organization  of  the  general  court  of  the  trading  com- 
pany from  which  it  developed.  The  form  of  the  general  assembly 
in  the  province  was  determined  by  the  concessions  of  the  executive 
and  by  the  form  which  the  executive  had  a.ssumed  when  the  legisla- 
ture reached  its  full  development.  The  first  step  towards  calling  a 
general  assembly  was  taken  by  the  proprietor,  who,  if  he  was  not  in 
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the  province,  instructed  his  governor  to  issue  writs  of  election,  with 
such  other  summonses  as  might  be  necessary.  The  electors  to 
whom  these  writs  were  issued  were  not  freemen  in  the  technical 
sense  of  being  members  of  a  corporation,  but  were  such  in  the  broad 
and  general  sense.  In  the  beginning  they  were  literally  free  men, 
but  the  law  .soon  came  to  define  them  as  freeholders.  When  met  in 
normal  form  the  legislature  consisted  of  the  governor,  the  council 
and  the  assembly  or  deputies.  The  latter,  who  were  sent  by  the 
localities,  constituted  the  only  representative  part  of  the  legislature. 
Its  other  elements  were,  as  a  rule,  appointed,  were  a  part  of  the 
executive,  and  were  in  e.xistence  before  the  legislature  met.  In  both 
tenure  and  functions  they  were  legally  independent  both  of  the 
deputies  and  of  the  electors.  They  held  their  offices  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  proprietor,  and  were  or  might  be  guided  by  his  instructions. 
Engaged  as  they  were  in  the  permanent  work  of  government,  they 
would  naturally  be  swayed  by  a  regard  for  the  interests  of  the  pro- 
prietor and  by  some  sense  of  administrative  traditions  and  needs. 
Though  a  component  of  the  legislature  the  council  was  also  the 
legal  adviser  of  the  governor  and  through  him  of  the  proprietor. 
As  the  governor,  unless  specially  limited  by  law,  had  the  sole  power 
of  calling,  proroguing  and  dissolving  the  general  assembly,  the 
council  might  advise  him  in  such  a  way  as  to  destroy  the  body  itself 
or  thwart  its  plans.  The  joint  work  of  the  council  and  assembly 
was  subject  to  the  veto  power  of  the  proprietor  or  of  both  the  pro- 
prietor and  his  governor.  The  legislature  of  the  province  then  dif- 
fered widely  from  the  general  court,  though  in  practice  this  was 
somewhat  offset  by  the  fact  that  in  the  New  England  colonies  the 
magistrates  were  in  the  majority  of  cases  re-elected  for  a  long  series 
of  terms.  In  the  province,  as  in  the  kingdom,  the  legislature  was 
in  a  .sense  an  expansion  of  the  executive,  developed  out  of  it  and 
was  to  an  extent  controlled  by  it.  Out  of  this  relation  arose  the 
possibility  of  conflict  between  the  two  parts  of  the  legislature,  that 
which  represented  the  people  and  that  which  represented  the  pro- 
prietor. But  we  have  been  describing  the  general  assembly  in  its 
normal  and  regular  form.  In  few  of  the  proprietary  provinces  did 
it  attain  this  form  at  once,  in  some  not  at  all.  It  will  now  be  neces- 
sary to  show  through  what  changes  of  organization  the  legislatures 
of  these  provinces  passed  in  the  early  years  of  their  history.  In 
connection  with  this  the  degree  of  influence  which  the  proprietors 
exerted  or  attempted  to  exert  over  the  legislatures  will  appear. 
Owing  to  lack  of  space  it  will  be  impossible  in  this  article  to  con- 
sider the  legislatures  of  any  of  the  provinces  except  Maryland, 
Carolina  and  Pennsylvania. 
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The  policy  of  the  first  proprietor  of  Maryland  apparently  was  to 
call  assemblies  frequently,  but  to  control  their  proceedings  by  retain- 
ing in  his  own  hands  the  exclusive  right  to  initiate  legislation.  Not 
until  the  close  of  the  disturbed  period  of  the  Commonwealth  and 
the  restoration  to  Lord  Baltimore  of  the  powers,  the  exercise  of 
which  had  been  suspended  at  the  advent  of  the  commissioners  of 
Parliament,  did  the  legislature  of  Maryland  assume  its  final  and 
permanent  form.  In  its  early  sessions  it  consisted  of  only  one 
house,  and  that  was  variously  organized.  Until  1658,  so  far  as  the 
legislature  was  representative,  the  hundred  was  the  unit  of  represen- 
tation ;  but  the  representative  element  in  the  body  throughout  those 
years  was  decidedly  fluctuating.  For  the  general  assembly  of 
January  1638 — the  earliest  whose  records  have  been  preserved — 
both  personal  writs  and  writs  of  election  were  issued,  but  the  only 
one  which  has  been  preserved  was  that  directed  to  Captain  Evelyn,' 
commander  of  Kent  Island.  It  commanded  him  to  assemble  the 
freemen  of  that  locality  and  to  persuade  such  as  he  should  think  fit 
to  attend  in  person ;  the  others  he  should  authorize  either  to  go 
themselves  or  to  elect  and  send  deputies.  It  was  left  wholly  to  the 
freemen  to  decide  how  many  deputies  they  would  send,  but  a  record 
of  the  election  and  of  all  else  which  was  done  should  be  returned  to 
the  secretary  of  the  province.  The  assembly  was  attended  by  the 
governor,  the  members  of  the  council,  the  commander  of  Kent 
Island,  one  of  his  council,  two  other  officials,  together  with  twenty 
gentlemen  and  planters  and  one  artisan,  all  of  whom  came  in  re- 
sponse to  writs  addressed  to  them  personally.  The  rest  of  the  free- 
men, so  far  as  they  took  any  action  at  all,  sent  proxies,  and  many 
of  the  proxies  were  held  by  officials.  Those  who  did  not  appear 
either  in  person  or  by  proxy  were  fined.  Freemen  were  admitted 
to  seats  every  day  till  the  close  of  the  session,  and  the  membership 
roll  of  the  assembly  was  never  closed.  The  body  seems  not  to 
have  contained  a  single  representative  ;  it  was  substantially  a  primary 
assembly  with  the  governor  as  its  president.  Though  summoned  in 
a  different  way,  it  to  an  extent  resembled  the  New  England  court 
of  election. 

But  in  the  legislature  of  February  1639  the  above  model  was 
almost  wholly  abandoned.  Elections  were  held  in  nearly  all  the 
hundreds  and  the  assembly  which  resulted  was  largely  representative. 
Individual  writs  were  apparently  sent  to  only  three  besides  the  mem- 
bers of  the  council.  Two  were  admitted  without  election  or  special 
writ. 

From  this  time  until  1650  the  legislature  ofMaryland  fluctuated 
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in  its  organization  between  the  primary  and  the  representative  form, 
while  a  smal!  proportion  of  the  members  attended  in  response  to 
personal  writs.  The  general  assembly  of  October  1 640,  which  was 
continued  by  prorogation  until  March  1642,  was  almost  wholly 
representative.  The  councillors  were  personally  summoned,' 
Thomas  Cornwallis  sending  an  attorney  or  proctor  in  his  stead. 
But  in  March  1 642,  possibly  because  of  the  religious  dissensions  * 
then  beginning  in  the  province,  writs  of  election  which  had  already 
been  issued  were  superseded  by  a  proclamation  of  the  governor  re- 
quiring all  freemen  eitJier  to  attend  personally  or  to  send  proxies. 
This  was  obeyed,  and  the  legislature  which  resulted  was  organized 
substantially  as  that  of  1638  had  been.  In  July  1643  writs  of  elec- 
tion were  issued,'  and  personal  writs  were  sent  to  nine  individuals. 
Elections  were  held  and  burgesses  returned  from  all  the  localities  of 
the  province.  No  proxies  seem  to  have  been  sent  to  this  assembly 
save  one  or  two  by  those  who  were  personally  summoned.  A 
natural  result  of  the  adoption  of  this  form  of  organization  was  the 
proposal  made  by  Robert  Vaughan  in  the  name  of  the  burgesses,  that 
the  general  assembly  should  be  divided  and  the  representatives  sit  by 
themselves  and  have  a  negative  voice  ;  but  the  governor  would  not 
agree  to  it.  Tfie  unsettled  condition  of  affairs  was  again  shown 
when  a  new  general  assembly  was  called  in  September  1642. 
Under  the  authority  of  the  governor's  proclamation  the  proxy  system 
was  entirely  restored.*  In  this  body  there  seem  to  have  been  no 
representatives.  Persons  to  the  number  of  182  were  entitled  to 
seats,  of  whom  18  were  individually  summoned,  88  attended  with- 
out personal  summons  or  sent  proxies,  and  76  were  fined  20  lbs.  of 
tobacco  each  because  they  failed  to  be  present.  The  proxy  system 
seems  to  have  been  retained  till  1644."''  Records  of  the  sessions  be- 
tween April  1644  and  December  1646  are  lacking.  The  general  as- 
sembly of  the  latter  date  contained  burgesses,  and  one  would  infer  from 
the  fragmentar).'  record  which  remains,  that  it  consisted  of  two  houses. 
But  in  January  1648  the  representative  system"  was  again  aban- 
doned, and  in  that  body  there  is  no  trace  even  of  personally  sum- 
moned members.  The  general  assembly  held  by  Governor  Stone 
in  April  1649,  the  same  one  which  passed  the  famous  act  concerning 
religion,  seems  on  the  other  hand  to  have  consisted  of  council  and 
burgesses.'  In  the  proclamation  by  which  the  assembly  of  April 
1650  was  summoned,  it  was  left  to  the  option  of  the  freemen  to 
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choose  delegates  or  to  attend  by  proxy.'  All  the  hundreds  now 
showed  their  preference  for  the  representative  system  by  electing 
bui^esses.  This  legislature  did  not  stop  there,  but  as  soon  as  it 
met  organized  in  two  houses  and  passed  an  act  confirming  what  it 
had  done.  This,  as  it  proved,  committed  Maryland  permanently 
to  the  representative  system  and  to  the  normal  provincial  legislature 
of  two  houses,  the  upper  house  consisting  of  the  council,  presided 
over  by  the  governor,  and  the  lower  of  the  bui^esses. 

But  we  have  said  that  at  the  outset  it  was  the  intention  of  Lord 
Baltimore  to  control  the  proceedings  of  his  legislature,  not  only  by 
his  right  of  appointing  and  instructing  the  governor  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  upper  house  and  by  the  veto  power  which  he  reserved 
wholly  to  himself,*  but  by  retaining  in  his  own  hands  the  exclusive 
right  to  initiate  legislation.  He  attempted  at  the  beginning  to 
exercise  this  power  on  a  large  scale.  Whether  his  rejection  of  all 
the  acts  of  the  general  assembly  of  1 63  5  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
they  originated  with  that  body,  we  cannot  tell.  But  he  caused  to 
be  submitted  to  the  general  assembly  of  January  1638 — the  second 
legislature  which  met  in  the  province  * — a  series  of  twelve  bills  which 
he  desired  to  have  enacted.  These  were  read  and  debated,  and 
finally  by  a  majority  of  members,  led  by  Captain  Comwallis,  they 
were  rejected.  Only  the  votes  of  tlie  governor  and  Secretary 
Lewger,  and  the  proxies  which  they  held,  were  cast  in  favor  of 
their  passage.  When  it  was  now  proposed  that  some  laws  should 
be  passed  which  should  be  in  force  till  word  came  again  from  Eng- 
land, the  governor  denied  that  the  legislature  had  such  a  power ; 
they  must  in  the  interval  be  governed  by  such  of  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land as  they  had  the  right  to  enforce.  But  before  many  hours  had 
passed,  his  ideas  were  modified  and  he  was  ready  even  to  advise 
that  a  committee  be  chosen  to  draft  bills.*  From  this  time  the  pro- 
cess of  legislation  continued  without  serious  interruption  till  the 
close  of  the  session,  when  a  number  of  important  acts  were  passed.* 
All  of  these,  however,  were  rejected  by  the  proprietor,  probably  as 
an  assertion  of  his  claim  to  the  right  of  initiative."  But  before  the 
general  assembly  of  the  next  year  met  Lord  Baltimore  apparently 
became  convinced  that  it  was  unwise,  if  not  useless,  to  contend 
longer  for  the  right  in  the  extreme  form  in  which  he  had  asserted 
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it.  Therefore,  after  organization,  the  first  business  of  that  session 
was  to  listen  to  a  letter  in  whicli  tlic  proprietor  authorized  the  gov- 
ernor to  assent  to  acts  originated  and  passed  by  the  general  assem- 
bly, and  declared  that  they  should  be  in  force  in  the  province  till  Lord 
Baltimore  or  his  heirs  should  express  their  dissent.'  An  act  declaring 
the  substance  of  this  concession  as  it  applied  to  the  existing  assem- 
bly was  at  once  passed.  When  the  commission  of  the  governor 
was  renewed  in  1642^  the  concession  was  repeated  by  the  pro- 
prietor. Still  this  in  his  opinion  did  not  deprive  him  of  the  right  to 
initiate  legislation,  for  in  1649  he  sent  over  under  his  great  seal  six- 
teen bills  which  he  instructed  the  governor  to  lay  before  the  assem- 
bly for  its  acceptance  in  toto  as  perpetual  laws.'  We  know  that 
these  bills  ■were  elaborate  and  that  they  concerned  the  most  im- 
portant interests  of  the  province.  The  general  assembly  declined  to 
accept  these  as  a  whole,  but  selected  such  as  seemed  to  it  best  to 
promote  the  interests  of  the  province,  while  it  added  certain  acts  of 
its  own.  Among  those  which  it  accepted  was  probably  the  famous 
toleration  act  of  1649.  Thus  the  independence  of  the  legislature, 
so  far  as  was  possible  under  the  Maryland  system  of  government, 
was  attained.  But  from  time  to  time,  so  long  as  provincial  govern- 
ment continued,  protests  were  uttered  against  the  veto  power  of  the 
proprietor.  The  lower  house  also  expressed  its  jealousy  of  the 
upper  house  as  an  outgrowth  and  embodiment  of  proprietary  influ- 
ence. In  1660  Josiah  Fendall  and  others  tried  to  restore  the  single 
chamber,  to  make  the  speaker  of  the  lower  house  its  president  and 
to  abolish  the  veto  power.*  Tiiis  was  defeated  by  the  efforts  of 
Philip  Calvert,  who  naturally  soon  succeeded  Fendall  as  governor. 
A  list  of  grievances  presented  by  the  lower  to  the  upper  house  in 
1669'  included  a  complaint  that  the  proprietor  retained  exclusively 
in  his  own  hands  the  right  to  approve  or  reject  laws  and  a  petition 
that  this  power  might  be  bestowed  on  the  governor  because,  while 
in  office,  he  must  be  a  resident  of  the  province.  But  this  the  upper 
house  opposed  as  inconsistent  with  the  charter  and  involving  danger 
to  the  power  of  the  proprietor.  Among  the  charges  presented 
against  Lord  Baltimore  ^  were  these,  that  he  assumed  the  right  to 
assent  to  and  repeal  laws,  to  proclaim  and  dispense  with  laws  as  he 
saw  fit,  and  that  while  not  a  resident  in  the  province.  This 
naturally  was  coupled  with  the  other  charge,  that  he  assumed  the 
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royal  style,  dignity  and  authority.  The  history  of  Maryland,  both 
in  the  seventeenth  and  in  the  eighteenth  century,  will  show  that  the 
main  line  of  cleavage  in  the  provincial  system  was  that  by  which  the 
upper  house  and  the  higher  officials  on  the  one  side  were  divided 
from  the  lower  house  and  the  common  people  on  the  other.' 

As  in  the  case  of  the  executive  so  in  that  of  the  legislature  the 
writer  who  would  trace  the  early  development  of  Carolina  institu- 
tions will  be  perplexed  by  the  lack  of  accessible  material.  But 
from  a  comparison  of  such  authentic  documents  as  remain  and  are 
in  print  one  would  infer  that  the  course  of  development  in  that  prov- 
ince was  substantially  as  follows.  The  persuasions  of  the  Barba- 
dians and  the  eagerness  of  the  proprietors  to  secure  settlers  occa- 
sioned, we  may  suppose,  the  insertion  in  the  Concession  and 
Agreement  of  1665  of  the  very  liberal  provisions  concerning  a 
legislature.  ^  Under  a  writ  issued  by  the  governor  in  the  name  of 
the  proprietors  an  election  was  to  be  at  once  held  for  the  choice  by 
the  freemen  of  deputies,  who  should  meet  with  the  governor  and 
council  in  general  assembly.  Sessions  of  this  body  should  be  held 
annually  thereafter.  It  was  given  power  to  appoint  its  own  times 
of  meeting  ;  to  adjourn  at  and  to  such  times  and  places  as  it  chose  ; 
to  pass  all  laws,  establish  courts,  fix  the  limits  of  their  jurisdic- 
tion, the  number  of  their  officers,  their  fees  and  salaries  ;  to  lay  all 
taxes  and  provide  for  all  the  expenses  of  government ;  to  erect 
baronies  and  manors,  divide  the  province  into  counties,  hundreds 
and  parishes ;  to  erect  ports,  build  towns  and  cities  and  provide  for 
their  defense  ;  to  establish  a  militia  and  provide  for  offensive  as  well 
as  defensive  war  with  foreigners  as  well  as  with  Indians  ;  to  provide 
for  naturalization ;  to  designate  the  amount  of  land  to  be  granted  to 
individuals  and  to  make  rules  for  the  issue  of  such  grants  ;  to  enact 
all  other  necessary  laws.  In  the  exercise  of  administrative  powers 
the  governors  and  councillors  were  to  be  guided  by  and  to  execute 
in  detail  the  laws  passed  by  the  assemblies ;  they  were  also  to  see 
that  all  subordinate  officials  obeyed  and  enforced  them. 

The  difference  between  this  document  and  any  which  Lord 
Baltimore  issued  is  very  noticeable.  Apparently  the  intention  of  its 
framers  was  to  make  the  general  assembly  at  the  outset  the  chief 
organ  of  government  in  the  province.  To  the  governor  and  council 
as  an  executive  was  left  simply  the  work  of  executing  its  commands. 
The  proprietors  seem  to  have  had  no  thought  of  reserving  the  right 
of  initiative.     The  judicial,  the  military  and  the  financial  systems, 

•  K  notable  utterance  of  the  extreme  popular  feeling  against  the  proprietor  and  his 
agents  at  the  time  of  Bacon's  Rebellion  is  contained  in  the  Complaint  from  Heaven,  a 
pamphlet  printed  in  Arch.,  Council,  1667  to  1688,  p.  134  et  se<j. 

«iV.  C.  AWs.,  I.  77,  79,  81,  98,  144,  148. 


with  the  organs  of  local  government,  were  to  be  created  by  legisla- 
tion. Had  this  scheme  been  carried  into  full  operation  the  govern- 
ments within  Carolina  would  at  once  have  assumed  the  form  which 
the  provinces  generally  did  not  reach  till  some  time  in  the  eigh- 
teenth centurj".  There  is  evidence  that  an  assembly  was  held  by 
Governor  Yeamans  at  Cape  Fear  in  the  summer  of  1666, '  but  of 
its  organization  we  know  nothing.  The  instructions  which  were  is- 
■  sued  to  the  governor  of  Albemarle  in  1667  included  the  provisions 
of  the  agreement  concerning  assemblies,  *  but  there  is  no  proof  that 
a  legislature  met  under  them. 

With  the  issue  in  1669  of  the  Fundamental  Constitutions  a 
change  appears  in  the  policy  of  the  proprietors  respecting  the  legis- 
lature. An  effort  was  now  begun  to  bring  it  into  greater  harmony 
with  the  earlier  traditions  of  the  county  palatine,  with  the  feudal 
t>'pe  of  government  the  acceptance  of  which  the  proprietors  through 
the  Constitutions  sought  to  enforce.  For  the  name  general  as- 
sembly was  substituted  that  of  parliament.  Provision  was  made 
that  it  should  meet  biennially  and  that  it  should  consist  of  the  pro- 
prietors, or  their  deputies,  the  provincial  nobility  and  one  represent- 
ative from  among  the  freeholders  of  every  precinct.  The  electors 
should  possess  fifty  acres  of  land  each,  and  the  property  qualification 
of  the  representative  should  be  the  ownership  of  five  hundred  acres 
of  land  lying  within  the  precinct  for  which  he  was  chosen.  The 
members  should  sit  and  deliberate  together,  but  vote  in  four  distinct 
estates.  If  the  majority  of  any  one  of  the  four  estates — the  pro- 
prietor's deputies,  the  landgraves,  the  caciques,  the  representatives 
— should  vote  that  a  measure  was  not  consistent  with  the  Funda- 
mental Constitutions,  it  should  not  pass.  Provision  was  also  made 
that  all  matters  which  were  to  be  brought  before  the  parliament 
should  be  prepared  in  and  approved  by  the  grand  council.  This 
body  consisted  of  the  proprietors  resident  in  the  province  (or  their 
deputies)  and  the  councillors  of  the  proprietors'  courts.  As  in 
Maryland,  so  in  this  plan,  the  right  of  initiative  was  thus  reserved 
by  the  executive.  The  palatine  court  was  given  the  right  to  neg- 
ative acts  of  the  parliament,  except  in  two  cases,  and  no  act  of  the 
parliament  should  go  into  force  till  ratified  by  the  palatine  or  his 
deputy,  and  by  three  of  .he  other  proprietors  and  their  deputies. 
Moreover,  the  legislative  sphere  of  the  parliament  was  much  less 
broad  than  that  of  the  general  assembly  as  specified  in  the  Conces- 
sions of  1665.  There  is  no  recital  of  its  powers  in  the  Constitutions, 
but  from  the  provisions  of  the  document  in  general  it  appears  that  it 
was  to  have  only  the  formal  power  to  regulate  the  granting  of  land, 

'A'.  C.  Col.  R<cs.,  p.  145.  «Ibid..  p.  167. 
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the  erection  of  manors  and  baronies,  the  establishment  of  ofifices  and 
courts,  the  making  of  war,  and  the  doing  of  other  things  which 
were  specified  in  the  concessions  as  within  the  sphere  of  the  legis- 
lature. It  did  vote  taxes,  and  that  of  course  was  a  powerful  lever, 
but  the  evident  intention  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitutions  was,  by 
the  creation  of  machinery  above  it,  to  reduce  the  power  of  the 
Carolina  legislature  to  a  shadow.'  It  will,  however,  be  said  that 
this  intention  was  defeated,  because  the  proprietors  found  it  impos- 
sible to  put  the  Constitutions  into  operation.  But  there  is  evidence 
that  their  instructions  so  modified  the  powers  of  the  legislature  that 
for  a  considerable  time  it  failed  to  recover  the  fullness  of  authority 
which  had  been  granted  to  it  in  1665. 

By  the  instructions  of  1670,*  the  governor  of  Albemarle  was 
ordered  not  only  to  issue  writs  for  the  election  of  five  freeholders 
from  each  of  the  four  precincts  of  the  county,  but  to  admit  five 
deputies  of  the  proprietors,  and  these,  with  the  representatives,  were 
to  form  the  assembly.  This  body,  which  was  to  have  a  speaker, 
should  choose  five  persons,  who,  together  with  five  designated  by 
the  proprietors,  should  form  the  council.  This  council  was  to 
occupy  as  nearly  as  possible  the  position  of  the  grand  council,  as 
provided  in  the  Constitutions,  and  that  meant  that  it  should  have  the 
sole  initiative  in  legislation.  In  its  capacity  as  council  and  also  as 
palatine's  court  it  likewise  had  control  of  the  entire  work  of  the  ad- 
ministration, especially  of  defense,  and  it  later  acquired  the  power, 
in  co-operation  with  the  governor,  to  adjourn,  prorogue  and  dissolve 
the  assembly.'  It  thus  appears  that  an  assembly  called  and  regu- 
lated in  accordance  with  these  instructions  would  be  in  a  position 
quite  different  from  that  indicated  in  the  Concessions.  The  instruc- 
tions to  the  governors  of  Albemarle  till  1691  provided  that  as- 
semblies should  be  held  according  to  this  plan.*  We  do  not  know 
whether  the  instructions  were  obeyed  or  not,  for  the  proceedings  of 
these  sessions  have  been  lost ;  but  the  organization  just  described 
was  certainly  the  only  one  authorized  by  the  proprietors  at  the  time, 
and  if  the  instructions  were  not  obeyed  it  was  due  to  the  inability 
of  the  proprietors  to  enforce  obedience  to  their  will.  Respecting  the 
initiative  their  claims  and  commands  were  similar  to  those  of  the 
proprietor  in  the  early  history  of  Maryland.  When  in  1689  Philip 
Ludwell  was  appointed  governor  of  Albemarle,  he  was  instructed  as 
soon  as  was  convenient  to  call  an  "assembly  or  parliament,"  and  in 
the  passing  of  laws  to  "  observe  the  methods  prescribed  by  our 

'A^.  C.  Recs.,  pp.  193,  196,  199  etscq.  Art.  33,  51,  73-79- 
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Fundamental  Constitutions  and  instructions.'"  The  acts  sliould  be 
sent  to  England  for  approval  or  disapproval  by  the  proprietors.  A 
fair  interpretation  of  this  would  lead  to  the  inference  that  this  as- 
sembly, if  held,  should  be  organized  as  its  predecessors  were  re- 
quired to  be  by  the  instructions  of  1670.  But  by  the  instructions  of 
1691,  which  were  issued  to  Ludwell  as  governor  of  the  entire 
province,  no  reference  was  made  to  a  reservation  of  the  right  of 
initiative,  though  it  was  ordered  that  the  legislature  should  consist 
of  deputies,  landgraves,  caciques  and  delegates.  Measures  passed 
by  them  and  approved  by  the  governor  and  three  or  more  of  the 
proprietor's  deputies  should  continue  in  force  for  two  years,  and  no 
longer  unless  v\ithin  that  time  they  were  confirmed  by  the  Lords 
Proprietors.  According  to  these  instructions  the  deputies  of  the 
proprietors  were  to  be  the  governor's  council,  as  well  as  a  com- 
ponent of  the  legislature.  Of  the  intended  assembly,  if  held,  no 
records  are  at  hand. 

Of  the  organization  of  the  legislature  in  North  Carolina  during 
the  remainder  of  the  proprietary  period  we  have  no  knowledge,  but 
we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  proprietors  longer  attempted 
to  exercise  the  right  of  initiative  there.  In  May  1694  Governor 
Thomas  Smith,  who  was  LudwcU's  successor  in  Soutli  Carolina, 
announced  that  the  proprietors  had  con.scnted  "  that  the  proposing 
power  for  the  making  of  laws,  which  was  heretofore  lodged  in  the 
governor  and  council,  is  now  given  to  you  (the  commons)  as  well  as 
the  present  council.""  No  provision  appears  in  the  edition  of  the 
Fundamental  Constitutions  which  was  issued  in  1698  which  is  in- 
consistent with  this  statement.''  Apparently,  then,  since  the  council 
had  come  to  consist  of  the  proprietors'  deputies,  and  since  the  pro- 
prietors had  not  been  able  to  establish  a  nobility  or  to  introduce 
much,  if  any,  of  the  machinery  of  government  which  was  intended 
to  accompany  it,  the  conclusion  must  be  that  the  legislatures  in  the 
Carolinas  assumed  before  1 700  the  form  customary  in  the  provinces, 
and  that  they  exercised  substantially  the  same  powers  which  legis- 
latures elsewhere  in  that  form  of  colony  enjoyed. 

The  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  was  founded  under  authority 
transmitted  through  the  Frames  of  Government  of  1682  and  1683, 
and  the  Charter  of  Privileges  of  170 1.  Of  these  the  first  was  issued 
by  the  proprietor  in  agreement  with  those  who,  though  still  resident 
in  England,  intended  to  purchase  land  in  the  province ;  the  second 
was  issued  by  the  proprietor  after  his  arrival  in  Pennsylvania  ;  the 

^N.  C.  Col.  Rea.,  p.  363. 
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third  was  issued  by  him  just  before  the  close  of  his  second  visit  to 
the  province.  A  third  so-called  Frame  of  Government  was  passed 
by  Governor  Markham,  in  1696,  with  the  approval  of  the  legislature, 
as  an  act  of  settlement,  but  as  it  was  never  accepted  by  the  pro- 
prietor it  can  be  said  to  have  been  in  force  only  as  a  temporary  act. 
Moreover,  no  evidence  has  been  found  that  the  Frames  of  Govern- 
ment were  ever  submitted  to  the  king  for  his  approval.  But  as  the 
charter  did  not  declare  that  the  acts  which  were  not  submitted 
should  be  on  that  account  annulled,  those  issued  by  Penn  and  ap- 
proved by  the  legislature  must  be  regarded  as  in  force  in  spite  of  the 
irregularity.  Unlike  the  schemes  of  government  issued  by  the  Caro- 
lina proprietors,  those  of  Penn  went  fully  into  operation  ;  he  pro- 
cured popular  acceptance  of  them  at  the  outset. 

The  existence  of  a  representative  system,  and  one,  too,  which 
was  unusually  developed,  was  guaranteed  from  the  first  by  the 
Quaker  proprietor.  The  statement  was  made  in  the  first  Frame  that 
powers  of  government  were  vested  in  the  governor  and  freemen, 
those  of  the  latter  to  be  exercised  in  two  representative  bodies,  the 
council  and  the  assembly.  The  fact  that  both  houses  of  the  legis- 
lature were  to  be  elective  and  representative  marks  another  im- 
portant departure  from  the  traditional  system  of  the  province.  It 
was  a  concession  to  the  popular  elements  in  the  system  which  in- 
volved serious  consequences  for  the  proprietor  and  from  which  pro- 
ceeded many  of  the  compHcations  of  the  first  two  decades  of  Penn- 
sylvania history.  It  also  contributed  in  an  important  degree  toward 
determining  the  form  which  the  legislature  of  that  province  ulti- 
mately assumed. 

According  to  the  first  Frame  of  Government  the  full  provincial 
council  should  consist  of  seventy-two  members.  The  assembly  of 
the  first  year  should  include  all  the  other  freemen  among  the  col- 
onists, who  should  be  called  together  to  accept  the  laws  and  co- 
operate in  the  establishment  of  government.  Thereafter,  it  should 
consist  of  two  hundred  members.  Both  bodies  should  be  annually 
chosen  and  the  elections  for  both  should  be  held  at  the  same  times 
and  places.'  A  faint  attempt  was  made  to  secure  for  the  council 
the  position  of  an  aristocratic  body,  one  more  likely  than  the  as- 
sembly to  act  in  harmony  with  the  proprietor,  by  the  requirement 
that  those  of  best  repute  for  wisdom,  virtue  and  ability  should  be 
chosen  as  its  members.  It  was  apparently  hoped  that  over  this 
body,  though  elective,  the  proprietor  and  governor  would  be  able 
to  exert  controlling  influence,  for  it  was  given  the  exclusive  right  of 
initiating  legislation  and  of  summoning  and  dissolving  the  general 

'  Elections  for  both  houses  were  held  by  counties. 


assembly.  The  lower  hnuse,  or  assembly  of  two  hundred  mem- 
bers, though  it  was  also  elected  by  the  freemen,  was  given  a  decid- 
edly inferior  position.  Its  functions  were  to  impeach  offenders  be- 
fore the  council,  to  prepare  amendments  to  the  bills  laid  before  it 
and  finally  to  approve  or  reject  those  bills.  The  governor  was  not 
given  the  right  of  veto,  or  of  performing  any  act  of  government  in- 
dependently of  the  council  ;  neither  could  he  adjourn  that  body  or 
its  committees.  He  had  only  a  triple  vote  in  the  council.  How, 
then,  was  it  possible  that  more  than  an  ineffective  moral  influence 
could  be  exerted  by  him  ?  His  legal  position  in  the  legislature  was 
much  more  like  that  of  the  governor  of  the  corporate  colony  than 
like  that  of  the  chief  magistrate  of  a  typical  province.  The  weak- 
ness of  the  governor  and  the  prominence  of  the  elective  council 
were  then  the  chief  features  of  the  legislative  system  as  devised  by 
the  Quaker  proprietor. 

As  is  well  known,  the  first  Pennsylvania  legislature,  that  which 
met  at  Chester,  December  4,  1682,  consisted  of  only  one  house.' 
Writs  were  not  issued  for  the  election  of  a  council,  while  only  seven 
members  were  chosen  from  each  of  the  six  counties  into  which  the 
province  and  "  Territories  "  were  then  divided.  The  Vofcs  show 
that  the  organization  and  procedure  of  this  body  were  in  accordance 
with  accepted  forms,  that  it  enjoyed  all  necessary  independence,  and 
that  it  did  a  large  amount  of  legislative  work.  The  writs  which 
Penn  issued  for  the  election  of  1683  called  for  a  provincial  council 
of  seventy -two  members,  but  the  returns  from  the  counties  were  ac- 
companied by  petitions  that  the  twelve  who  had  been  chosen  in  each 
county  might  serve  both  as  councillors  and  as  assemblymen.'  It 
was  now  so  clear  to  all  that  the  legislature  as  planned  was  far  too 
large  for  the  needs  and  resources  of  the  province,  that  the  proposal 
of  the  petitioners  was  at  once  accepted  by  all  concerned,  though  it 
involved  a  departure  from  the  Frame  of  Government.''  The  lower 
house  of  this  legislature  now  demanded  the  right  of  initiative  and 
the  question  was  discussed  by  the  members  and  with  the  proprietor 
at  some  length,''  but  nothing  was  accomplished.  Enough  changes, 
however,  had  been  made  to  justify,  in  the  opinion  of  all  concerned, 
the  i.ssue  of  a  new  Frame  of  Government ;  but  by  the  Frame  of 
1683  no  organic  changes  were  introduced  into  the  system. 

The  proprietor  now  returned  to  England,  leaving  the  executive 
power  in  the  hands  of  Thomas  Lloyd,  as  president,  and  of  the  pro- 
vincial council.  The  membership  of  the  council  had  been  fixed  at 
eighteen,  and  in  addition  to  being  the  executive  it  constituted  the 

'  Charter  and  Laws  of  Pa. ,  p.  473.  »  Col.  Recs.  ,1.58. 
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upper  house  of  the  legislature.  Disputes  soon  arose  between  it 
and  the  assembly  over  the  form  of  lai^uage  used  by  the  council  in 
the  promulgation  of  bills  which  were  to  be  considered  in  the  forth- 
coming sessions  of  the  legislature.  The  form  "  by  the  authority  of 
the  president  and  council,"  or  its  equivalent,  Wi-as  thought  to  violate 
the  charter  and  to  ignore  too  much  the  lower  house.*  This  con- 
troversy continued  during  1685  and  1686,'  stopped  the  course  of 
legislation,  and  revealed  the  importance  both  of  the  executive  and 
of  the  lower  house.  Of  the  eighteen  members  of  the  council 
usually  only  five  or  seven  were  present  at  its  sessions ;  at  times  less 
than  the  required  quorum  of  one-third.  The  reports  which  came 
to  the  proprietor  convinced  him  that  the  executive  was  not  properly 
organized,  and  in  1687  he  made  it  again  appointive  and  reduced  its 
membership.  He  selected  five  "  commissioners  of  state  "  *  and  in- 
structed them,  or  any  three  of  them,  to  compel  the  members  of  the 
provincial  council  to  attend  to  their  duties,  to  suffer  no  disorder  in 
it  or  in  the  assembly,  to  inquire  into  their  past  acts  and  into  the 
qualifications  of  members  of  both  houses,  and  to  abrogate  all  that 
had  been  done  during  his  absence.  They  were  also  to  execute  the 
laws  and  to  approve  or  veto  the  acts  of  the  legislature  as  the  pro- 
prietor might  do  were  he  present.  In  his  irritation  the  proprietor 
threatened  to  "  dissolve  the  frame  without  any  more  ado."  "  Let 
them  look  to  it,"  said  he,  "if  further  occasion  be  given." 

But  the  relations  with  the  lower  house  were  no  more  amicable 
than  they  had  been  before  this  change,  while  the  sessions  of  the 
council  were  no  better  attended  than  they  had  previously  been.  The 
lower  house  was  jealous  because  it  did  not  possess  the  right  of  initia- 
tive, while  the  council  irritated  it  by  insisting  on  its  own  superiority. 
In  the  session  of  May  1688,  as  had  been  the  practice  since  the  pro- 
prietor left  the  province,  the  lower  house  neglected  to  present  its 
speaker  for  approval.*  It  also  took  separately  the  oaths  of  allegi- 
ance and  fidelity,  and  resolved  not  to  divulge  any  of  its  proceedings. 
At  first  the  provincial  council  was  inclined  not  to  recognize  it  as  a 
house,  and  after  legislation  began,  bickerings  continued  throughout 
the  session. 

On  account  of  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  things  the  pro- 
prietor again  interposed,  and  before  the  end  of  1688  appointed  Cap- 
tain John  Blackwell  governor.*  The  commissioners  of  state  were 
thus  superseded,  and  a  stranger  and  a  man  of  military  training  was 
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»  Charter  and  Laws,  498  et  seq. 

'  Proud' s//»jA  of  Pa.,  p.  305.     Col.  Recs.,  I.  212.      Charter  and  Laws,  514. 

*  Votes,  I.  43.  44.  46.      Col.  Recs.,  I.   223. 

»  Col.  Recs.,  I.  229. 
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introduced  as  the  head  of  the  government.  It  was  not  unnatural 
that  the  late  commissioners  should  be  dissatisfied,  and  as  they  were 
all  men  of  influence,  they  could  make  much  trouble  for  a  man  who 
was  situated  as  Blackwell  was.  Alone,  unaided,  he  had  to  face  an 
elective  council  and  a  legislature,  the  members  of  which  were  either 
indifferent  or  strongly  prejudiced  against  him.  An  executive  in 
such  position  must  needs  be  helpless,  and,  if  William  Penn  really 
desired  to  retain  the  proprietary  form  of  government,  it  is  evidence 
of  his  poor  judgment  that  he  should  have  allowed  the  executive 
to  be  thus  compromised  and  weakened. 

The  new  governor  first  attempted  to  secure  a  more  regular  at- 
tendance on  the  sessions  of  the  provincial  council.  At  its  second 
meeting '  after  his  arrival  a  quorum  was  not  present.  By  a  special 
effort  a  quorum,  but  no  more,  was  brought  together  at  the  next 
session,  January  14,  1689.^  It  was  then  ordered  that  the  sheriff 
should  acquaint  the  members  of  the  council  who  resided  in  their 
respective  counties,  that  one  of  them  should  attend  each  month  as 
required  by  the  law  and  charter.  But  at  the  session  on  January 
28,  a  quorum  was  not  present,  and  no  business  could  be  done. 
The  same  was  true  on  the  31st,  and  after  waiting  two  hours  those 
who  were  present  departed.  •"  On  March  i  all  the  members  from 
Chester  County  were  present,  and  the  governor  asked  them  to  agree 
among  themselves  as  to  the  order  of  their  future  attendance,  and  to 
inform  the  secretary.  Thereupon  one  of  them,  John  Symcock,  who 
had  also  been  one  of  the  commissioners  of  state,  declared  that  he 
would  not  attend,  *  and  left  the  duty  to  be  performed  by  the  other 
two.  On  March  4,  no  quorum  was  present ;  the  same  was  true 
on  the  iith.  On  the  12th,  when  si .x  were  present,  the  governor 
stated  that  the  means  he  had  used  to  secure  attendance  had  fdled, 
and  that  he  asked  the  advice  of  the  council  in  the  matter.  At  his 
request  the  question  was  put,  whether  it  were  not  the  duty  of  one 
of  the  members  elected  for  each  county  to  "  constantly  attend  the 
Governor  in  the  affayres  of  the  Government."  Though  such  a  prop- 
osition would  seem  to  be  fair  and  moderate,  it  was  debated  and  its 
decision  postponed  till  some  six  weeks  later. '  With  this  the  gover- 
nor was  not  satisfied,  and  later  repeated  the  question  of  the  former 
session.  After  much  debate  and  expression  of  unwillingness  to  ad- 
vise the  governor  in  the  premises,  Arthur  Cook,  who  also  had  been 
a  commissioner  of  state,  declared  that  the  poverty  of  the  people 
was  so  great  that  they  could  not  bear  the  charge  of  constant  atten- 

'^Cot.  Recs.,  I.  229.  'Ibid.,  p.  234. 

•Ibid.,  p.  230.  »Ibid.,  p.  238. 
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dance,  as  the  law  required,  and  proposed  that  the  governor  be  re- 
quested to  suspend  for  the  present  the  execution  of  the  requirement. 
This  resolution  passed  in  the  affirmative,  the  secretary  only  dissent- 
ing. This  shows  pretty  conclusively  that  Penn's  plan  of  a  large 
executive  council,  which  should  be  elective,  had  fciiled,  and  through 
its  failure  the  conditions  were  prepared  for  a  bitter  quarrel  between 
the  governor  and  the  council. 

Such  a  quarrel  had  in  fact  already  begun  and  it  proceeded  by 
sure  and  rapid  stages  until  it  culminated  in  a  dead-lock  between  the 
governor  and  the  council.  In  the  Colonial  Records  its  progress  can 
be  traced  step  by  step.  Thomas  Lloyd,  whom  Penn  had  left  as 
president  of  the  colony,  retained  the  great  seal  and  was  from  the 
first  the  leader  of  the  faction  which  opposed  the  governor.  Though 
requested  by  the  governor  and  council  at  the  beginning  of  Black- 
well's  administration  to  surrender  the  proprietary  instructions  arid 
other  important  documents '  he  refused  or  neglected  to  do  so.  He 
refused  to  affix  the  great  seal  to  commissions  and  public  orders 
issued  by  the  governor.*  When  about  to  visit  New  York  he  refused 
to  leave  the  great  seal  in  the  custody  of  the  governor  and  council, 
and  maintained  that  he  had  a  "  fixed  estate  "  in  it.*  This  occurred 
at  the  very  time  when  Blackwell  failed  in  his  efforts  to  secure  an 
adequate  attendance  of  the  council,  and  throughout  its  sympathies 
were  evidently  with  Lloyd.  The  state  of  feeling  was  speedily  shown 
by  a  dispute  between  the  governor  and  Samuel  Richardson,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  council,  over  the  question  whether  or  not  a  certain  peti- 
tion should  be  received.  Richardson  and  Arthur  Cook  *  then  re- 
pudiated the  governor's  authority,  saying  that  the  proprietor  only 
had  authority  to  appoint  a  deputy.  When,  because  of  his  insulting 
language,  Richardson  was  ordered  by  Blackwell  to  leave  the  room, 
he  refused,  saying  "  I  was  not  brought  hither  by  thee  and  I  Avill  not 
go  out  by  thy  order ;  I  was  sent]  by  the  people  and  thou  hast  no 
power  to  put  me  out."  Though  the  council  supported  the  gov- 
ernor to  the  extent  of  ordering  Richardson  from  the  room,  execu- 
tive power  was  challenged  in  the  most  direct  manner  by  this  event. 
When  Blackwell,  apparently  in  conformity  with  the  Frame  of  Gov- 
ernment and  with  the  laws,*  sent  to]  the  chancellor  a  list  of  ap- 
pointees for  provincial  judgeships,  he  refused  to  affix  the  seal  to 
their   commissions,  alleging  that   these   documents  were    "  more 

>  Col.  Rics.,  I.  230,  234,  238,  239. 
« Ibid.,  p.  231. 
»Ibid.,  pp.  234-237. 
Mbid.,  p.  243. 

'Ibid.,  p.    249;  see  also  p.   45,  Art.   16  of  the  Frame  of  Government  of   1683; 
Charter  and  Laws,  pp.  168-178. 


moulded  by  ffancy  tliaii  ffomied  by  law."  The  council  failed  again 
to  support  the  governor  effectively,  and  he  was  thwarted  in  his  ef- 
fort to  appoint  judges  and  open  the  courts. 

At  the  spring  election  of  16S9  Thomas  Lloj'd  and  Samuel 
Richardson  were  returned  as  members  of  the  provincial  council.' 
The  governor  tried  to  exclude  them  on  the  ground  of  their  offensive 
conduct,  and  presented  a  series  of  charges  against  Lloyd  looking 
toward  his  prosecution.  This  aroused  a  hot  debate,  which  soon 
cifler  was  revived  by  the  publication  of  what  was  presumably  an  at- 
tack on  the  governor,  and  which  was  traced  to  Joseph  Growdon, 
another  member  of  the  council.^  Growdon  refused  to  withdraw  at 
the  command  of  the  governor  while  this  matter  was  being  discussed, 
and  a  general  cry  was  raised  that  the  members  who  had  been 
elected,  but  from  whom  the  governor  withheld  their  scats,  should 
be  admitted.  Thereupon  occurred  the  sharpest  debate  among  those 
reported.  But  the  governor  remained  firm.  He  adjourned  the 
council  and  a  quorum  did  not  again  appear  till  several  days  after  the 
date  (May  10)  for  the  opening  of  the  session  of  the  general  as- 
sembly. Naturally  the  lower  house,  when  it  met,  sympathized  with 
those  whom  the  governor  had  excluded  from  their  seats  in  the 
council.  As  this  was  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  securing  the  attend- 
ance of  a  quorum  of  the  council,  and  hence  contributed  towards 
making  the  organization  of  the  legislature  impossible,  the  exclusion 
of  the  councillors  was  presented  as  a  grievance^  and  its  redress  was 
demanded.  When  the  session  actually  opened  the  governor  de- 
fended his  policy  and  office  in  a  long  speech,  but,  owing  partly  to 
the  disputes,  he  and  the  council  had  no  bills  to  propose.  Therefore 
no  new  laws  could  be  passed  that  session.  An  irregularity  already 
committed  in  not  passing  laws  under  the  great  seal  seemed  to  invali- 
date all  in  existence  save  the  Frame  of  Government  and  the  Act  of 
Union  with  the  Lower  Counties.  The  proprietor  had  also  ordered 
the  repeal  of  the  existing  laws  and  their  re-enactment  with  amend- 
ments. But  such  was  the  state  of  feeling  within  the  legislature, 
that  even  this  was  impossible.  After  wrangling  for  a  week  or  a 
little  more  over  the  detention  in  custody  of  one  who  had  been 
elected  a  member  of  the  lower  house  from  Newcastle  County,  the 
assembly  broke  up  without  formal  adjournment.  With  difficulty 
the  governor  then  procured  from  the  council  a  declaration  that  the 
existing  laws  should  remain  in  force  and  should  be  executed  by  the 
officials  of  the  province.  With  this  the  important  business  of 
Blackwell's  administration  came  to  an  end.*     He  had  in  a  faithful 

'  Col.  Recs.,  I.  267  ft  sti/.  «  Ibid.,  278  el  «y.  '  Volts,  p.  50. 

*  See  Blackwell's  dosing  speech,  Col.  Sees.,  I.  312. 
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and  straightfonvarc]  manner  upheld  the  cause  of  the  executive,  but 
against  an  opposition  which  was  far  too  strong  for  him. 

In  the  arrangement  made  for  the  continuance  of  government 
Penn  made  another  notable  surrender  to  the  dominant  forces  in  tlic 
province.  Finding  it  impossible  for  him  to  return,  he  sent  two 
commissions  between  which  he  permitted  a  choice.'  One  provided 
that  the  provincial  council  should  present  three  names  from  which 
the  proprietor  should  select  his  governor,  and  that  in  the  interim  an 
official  elected  by  the  provincial  council  should  act  in  that  capacity. 
The  other  commission  provided  that  the  provincial  council  itself 
should  act  as  executive,  and  to  that  end  should  from  time  to  time 
elect  for  itself  a  president.  Penn  wrote  that  he  threw  all  into  the 
hands  of  the  provincials,  that  they  might  see  the  confidence  he  had 
in  them  and  his  desire  to  give  them  contentment.  Relying,  as 
usual,  on  moral  influence,  he  exclaimed  inclosing,  "  What  Mvcr  you 
do,  I  desire,  beseech  and  charge  you  all  to  avoyd  factions  and  par- 
ties, Whisperings  and  rcportings  and  all  animosities  that  putting  your 
Common  Shoulder  to  the  Publick  work,  ye  may  have  the  Reward 
of  Good  men  and  Patriots."  The  colonists  at  once  chose  the  sec- 
ond alternative  that  was  offered.  The  provincial  council  again  be- 
came the  executive,  and  Thomas  Lloyd  was  chosen  president.  The 
opposition  against  which  Biackweli  had  struggled  was  again  fully 
installed  in  power,  and  that  with  the  consent  of  the  proprietor. 
Within  the  province  there  was  now  no  ob.staclc  to  the  assertion  of 
the  vs-ill  of  the  provincials  through  the  legislature.  The  executive 
had  been  subordinated  to  it.  So  long  as  that  condition  lasted  con- 
flict of  course  was  impossible. 

The  suspen.sion  of  Penn's  governmental  powers  in  1692  and  the 
appointment  of  Benjamin  Fletcher,  of  New  York,  as  royal  gover- 
nor of  Pennsylvania,  came  as  a  rude  shock  to  the  dominant  part)' 
in  that  province.  Fletcher  properly  considered  that  the  Frame  of 
Government  was  superseded  by  his  commission.  The  elective 
council  at  once  gave  place  to  one  appointed  by  the  governor  and 
subject  to  approval  by  the  king.*  The  councillors  were  also  placed 
upon  the  commissions  of  the  peace  throughout  the  province.  The 
number  of  members  both  in  the  council  and  in  the  lower  house  was 
considerably  reduced.  But  the  introduction  of  the  forms  and  u.sages 
of  the  royal  province  resulted  in  one  important  gain  for  the  lower 
house ;  it  secured  to  it  the  right  to  initiate  legislation.  This 
doubtless  in  a  measure  reconciled  the  assembly  to  other  changes. 

'Co/.  Rea.,  I.  31$  tt  sff. 
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When  now  Fletcher  attacked  the  validitj'  of  the  entire  body  of  laws 
on  tlie  grounds  that  they  had  not  been  properly  enrolled  or  pub- 
lished under  the  great  seal,  that  they  had  not  been  submitted  to  the 
king,  that  some  of  them  were  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land,' the  assembly  readily  undertook  the  work  of  revision.  They 
succeeded  in  saving  the  body  of  earlier  legislation  and  in  adding 
somewhat  to  it. 

When  late  in  1694  the  powers  of  government  were  restored  to 
the  proprietor, '  William  Markham  was  again  appointed  his  deputy 
governor.  The  elective  council  was  restored,  ^  and  many  of  its  for- 
mer members  were  returned.  But  the  rule  of  the  Frame  of  Govern- 
ment concerning  the  time  for  holding  the  session  of  the  general  as- 
sembly was  at  once  departed  from.  As  soon  too  as  the  council  was 
called  to  consider  what  bills  should  be  laid  before  the  assembly,  * 
it  began  to  discuss  the  possibility  of  substituting  for  the  existing 
Frame  of  Government  another  which  should  be  "  more  easie."  No 
bills  were  prepared  or  promulgated.  When  the  legislature  met  both 
houses  violated  the  P>ame  '  by  resolving  that,  considering  the  emer- 
gency, they  might  proceed  to  legislation  without  the  promulgation 
of  bills.  Continuing  thus  the  practice  of  the  Fletcher  rf^'we,  it  was 
decided  that  both  houses  might  initiate  legislation.  An  attempt 
was  then  made  to  pass  a  revenue  act  and  an  act  of  settlement,  the 
latter  of  which  should  embody  the  new  principle  of  initiative  by  the 
lower  house.  But  Markham  refu.sed  to  pass  the  bills,  and  the  ses- 
sion closed  without  definite  result. 

But  Markham  seems  by  this  time  to  have  become  convinced 
that,  since  the  Frame  of  Government  had  been  superseded  by  the 
appointnaent  of  Fletcher,  it  could  not  be  rea.ssumed  without  legisla- 
tive authority."  To  this  he  could  not  resort  without  advice  from 
the  proprietor.  Hence,  in  order  to  strengthen  the  executive,  he 
substituted '  an  appointive  for  an  elective  council.  An  assembly  was 
then  called  for  the  special  purpose  of  appropriating  a  sum  required 
by  the  queen  for  the  defense  of  New  York.  That  body,  more  de- 
cisively than  its  predecessor,  coupled  supply  with  settlement  as 
mutually  conditioned.  The  result  of  a  conference  was  a  presenta- 
tion by  the  governor  of  a  draft  of  a  bill  of  settlement."    The  assembly 

'  Col.  Ktc. ,  I.  405  tt  stq.     Note  especisilly,  for  the  government  side  of  ibe  question, 
the  speech  of  Patrick  Robinson,  p.  419. 
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brought  up  with  it  a  bill  for  the  required  appropriation,  and  the  two 
became  law  together  November  7,  1696.  Thus  came  into  existence 
the  act  of  settlement,  which  was  properly  known  as  Markham's 
Frame  of  Government.'  Beside  the  retention  of  the  elective  council, 
its  most  important  feature  was  the  guarantee  to  the  lower  house  of 
the  right  to  initiate  legislation.  This  was  the  first  time  that  the 
principle  was  incorporated  into  an  act  of  the  Pennsylvania  legisla- 
ture. But  the  act  itself  declared  that  it  should  remain  in  force  only 
until  the  proprietor  should  signify  the  contrary,  while  the  evidence 
is  sadsfactory  that  Penn  never  confirmed  it.  Thenceforward  how- 
ever the  lower  house,  as  well  as  the  council,  regularly  initiated  legis- 
lation. 

When  in  1 700  Penn  paid  his  second  visit  to  the  province  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  organization  of  the  legislature  was  resumed.  The 
opinion  was  then  expressed  in  the  council  that  the  Frame  of  1683 
was  still  in  force  "  as  to  its  fundamentals."  '  Penn  said  that  Markham's 
frame  had  served  till  he  came,  but  it  could  not  bind  him  against  his 
own  act,  /.  e.,  the  Frame  of  1683.  The  council  then  resolved  to  read 
both  Frames,  "  and  to  keep  what's  good  in  either,  to  lay  aside 
what's  inconvenient  and  burdensome,  and  to  add  to  both  what  may 
best  suit  the  common  good,"  and  to  present  the  same  before  the 
proprietor.  With  the  discussion  of  this,  which  was  continued  at  in- 
tervals for  several  months,  was  connected  the  revision  of  the  laws  of 
the  province  and  the  passage  of  an  act  concerning  property.  In  the 
last  named  act  the  assembly  was  especially  interested.  The  results 
arrived  at  on  all  these  questions  evidently  proceeded  from  the  joint 
action  of  the  proprietor  and  the  legislature,  and  the  two  co-operated 
freely  at  all  stages  of  the  discussion.  The  result  was  embodied  in 
the  Charter  of  Privileges  of  1701.'  In  Articles  II.  and  III.  of  this 
document  the  proprietor  fully  recognized  the  independence  of  the 
assembly,  and  by  implication  also  the  fact  that  it  should  be  the  only 
house  of  the  legislature.  This  inference  appears  to  be  justified  by 
the  absence  from  the  Charter  of  Privileges  of  a  provision  for  the 
election  of  any  except  members  of  the  assembly,  and  by  the  appear- 
ance a  few  days  later  of  a  commission  appointing  the  members  of 
the  council  and  giving  them  only  administrative  powers.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  too,  the  council  thereafter  could  not  exercise  legisla- 
tive powers.  It  constantly  advised  the  governor  concerning  pro- 
posed legislation,  bills  were  discussed  and  law-making  was  influenced 
by  it,  but  it  did  not  legislate. 

The  events  which  we  have  just  outlined  present  another  striking 
illustration  of  the  difference  between  Pennsylvania  and  the  other 
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proprietary  provinces.  Penn,  instead  of  claiming  for  himself  a 
special  right  of  initiative,  committed  it  wholly  to  a  large  executive 
council.  By  making  his  council  elective  he  at  once  transferred  a 
very  large  share  of  the  executive  power  into  the  hands  of  the  peo- 
ple. This  soon  involved  the  proprietor  and  his  governor  in  such 
difficulty,  caused  such  confusion  in  the  regular  work  of  the  adminis- 
tration, that  by  1700  the  necessity  of  an  appointive  council  must 
have  become  obvious  to  those  who  had  the  rights  of  the  proprietor 
and  the  permanent  interests  of  the  government  at  heart.  But  in 
order  to  secure  it  Penn  apparently  had  to  concede  that  the  council 
should  possess  no  legislative  power.  Thus,  unlike  the  other  prov- 
inces, the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  came  to  consist  of  the  governor 
and  one  house,  that  of  the  assembly. 

Having  now  briefly  shown  what  was  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
prietary province  on  its  territorial  and  its  governmental  side,  what 
was  at  the  outset  the  organization  and  work  of  the  executive  within 
it,  through  what  changes  the  legislature  passed  on  the  way  to  the 
assumption  of  its  final  form,  it  remains  by  way  of  conclusion  to 
make  one  brief  statement  concerning  the  position  occupied  by  this 
form  of  province  in  the  general  couree  of  our  colonial  history.  It 
will  probably  be  found  to  have  been  the  least  successful  among  the 
forms  of  colonial  government  and,  for  that  reason,  to  have  had  less 
of  the  elements  of  permanence  than  the  others.  It  was  less  suc- 
cessfbl  and  less  permanent  than  the  coqjoration,  because  the  natural 
tendency  of  small  frontier  communities,  like  those  which  existed  in 
these  colonies,  was  toward  a  democratic  organization  and  a  high  de- 
gree of  local  independence.  That  demand  the  corporation  furnished 
the  means  of  satisfying,  while  the  presence  and  power  of  a  pro- 
prietor and  of  his  agent  obstructed  the  working  of  this  tendency  and 
caused  irritation  and  conflict.  As  the  cause  of  this  conflict  was  or- 
ganic, if  there  was  any  vigor  of  political  life  the  conflict  must,  at  least 
|i  at  intervals,  continue  until  either  the  proprietor  or  the  assembly  was 

i  definitely  and  forever  master.     That  the  proprietor  could  become  an 

I  autocrat  is  not  in  any  case  supposable  ;  his  resources  were  not  equal 

I  to  that,  the  rights  he  received  from  the  king  would  not  admit  of  it. 

I  In  the  long  run  the  executive  was  bound  to  appear  as  the  weaker 

I  element  in  this  system  and  must  be  gradually  forced  to  the  wall. 

But  the  proprietor  was  in  danger  from  another  quarter.  His 
province  was  a  special  jurisdiction.  The  powers  exercised  within  it 
were  so  much  subtracted  from  the  imperial  rights  and  dominion. 
Hence,  it  was  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  complete  assertion  of 
royal  and  parliamentary  control  over  the  colonies.  That  control 
could   be   effectively  exercised  only  through   the  royal   province. 
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Hence  with  the  development  of  conditions  which  made  the  assertion 
of  that  control  a  necessity,  it  would  soon  be  seen  that  both  the  cor- 
poration and  the  proprietary  province  should  give  place  to  the  royal 
province.  The  history  of  our  colonies  shows  that  tendency  in  act- 
ual operation,  and  the  proprietorships  presented  a  far  less  united  and 
determined  front  against  it  than  did  the  corporations.  The  pro- 
prietor was  between  two  fires — ^the  people  and  the  king — and  what 
the  one  left  the  other  was  likely  to  consume.  He  was,  therefore, 
not  infrequently  willing  to  sell  or  surrender  his  rights  to  the  crown 
and  thus  escape  from  the  hopeless  conflict  The  political  structure 
of  which  he  was  the  head  was  thus  naturally  b-ansitional,  and  was 
destined  in  the  course  of  events  to  pass  away. 

Herbert  L.  Osgood. 


THE  TAXATION  OF  TEA,   \767-\771 

Historians  are  agreed  that  in  1767  the  British  Parhament  laid  a 
tax  of  three-pence  a  pound  upon  all  tea  imported  into  the  American 
colonies.  They  are  also  agreed  that,  owing  to  certain  concessions 
granted  to  the  East  India  Compajiy  by  Parliament,  in  spite  of  the 
tax  tea  could  be  sold  cheaper  in  America  than  in  England.  But 
how  much  cheaper,  and  just  what  these  concessions  were,  are  ques- 
tions which  have  never  been  satisfactorily  answered.  It  seems  to  be 
the  prevailing  opinion  that  Parliament  granted  to  exporters  of  tea  to 
America  a  drawback  of  a  specific  inland  duty  amounting  to  one  shill- 
ing a  pound,  which  was  levied  on  all  teas  consumed  in  Great  Britain, 
and  that  tea  could,  therefore,  be  sold  nine-i>ence  per  pound  cheaper 
in  America  than  in  England.'  A  merely  cursory  examination  of 
the  acts  of  Parliament  on  the  subject,  however,  shows  that  this  could 
not  be  true,  for  the  Townshend  Acts,  instead  of  taking  off  the  in- 
land duty  of  I  s.  a  pound  from  teas  exported  to  America,  removed 
this  duty  from  all  teas  consumed  in  Great  Britain.  How,  then,  was 
it  possible  that  the  price  of  tea  could  be  lower  in  America? 

All  tea  imported  into  England  by  the  East  India  Company,  who 
possessed  a  monopoly  of  the  trade,  was  subject  to  the  regular 
customs  duties,  which  consisted  of  the  Old  and  New  Subsidies  and 
other  subsidies  granted  at  various  times,  and  which  amounted  in 
1767  to  £22,.  l8s.  jyiA.  on  every  ;^ioo  of  the  gross  price,^  or  about 
twenty-four  per  cent.  In  addition  to  tliese  import  duties,  on  being 
taken  from  the  warehouses  and  sold  at  public  auction,  tea  was  sub- 
ject to  certain  inland  duties,  which  had  varied  from  time  to  time,  but 
which,  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  Townshend  Acts,  consisted 
of  one  duty  of  a  shilling  a  pound,  and  of  a  further  duty  of  £2^  on 
every  ;^ioo  of  the  gross  price.'  The  duties  on  tea  thus  amounted 
to  about  fifty  per  cent,  and  is.  a  pound,  but  an  act  of  21  Geo.  2.  c. 
14,  which  was  stilt  in  force,  permitted  tea  to  be  exported  to  Ireland 
and  America  without  the  payment  of  either  of  these  inland  duties, 
and  the  Townshend  Acts  further  modified  them  by  removing  for  five 
years,  beginning  July  5,  1767,  the  inland  duty  of  one  shilling  a 
pound  from  all  teas  consumed  in  Great  Britain,  and  upon  the  ex- 

^C/.,  for  example,  Cbanning,  TAe  United  States  of  America,  ty6$-tSbs,  p.  65. 
■Baldwin,  Survey  of  the  British  Customs  (London,  1770),  Second  Part,  pp.  26Bnd9I. 
'Aclof  18  Geo.  2.  c.  26. 
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portation  of  teas  to  "  Ireland  and  his  Majesty's  plantations  in 
America"  a  drawback  was  allowed  of  the  "whole  of  the  duty  paid 
upon  the  importation  thereof"  into  Great  Britain.' 

At  first  sight  it  would  seem  as  if  tea,  being  thus  subject  to  duties 
of  fifty  per  cent,  in  England  to  which  it  was  not  subject  in  America, 
could  be  sold  in  the  latter  country  one-tJiird  cheaper  than  in  Eng- 
land. But  such  was  not  the  case,  for  what  Parliament  took  off  with 
one  hand  it  laid  on  again  with  the  other,  and  this  same  act  of  1767 
only  granted  these  drawbacks  on  condition  that  the  East  India  Com- 
pany should  make  good  any  deficiency  in  the  revenues  that  might 
result  from  the  discontinuance  of  the  duties.  The  section  which 
.states  how  the  amount  of  this  deficiency  should  be  determined  is  so 
ambiguously  worded  that  it  is  little  wonder  that  the  present  con- 
fusion has  arisen  as  to  the  extent  of  the  drawback.  Yet  we  are  not 
left  in  doubt  as  to  the  intention  of  Parliament,  for  some  five  years 
later,  when  the  accounts  with  the  East  India  Company  under  this 
act  were  being  .settled,  Parliament  passed  an  explanatory  act,  which 
declares  that  it  is  "  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  said  act,  That 
the  said  united  company  should  fully  indemnify  your  Majesty  for  any 
diminution  of  your  Majesty's  revenue,  which  might  happen  from  the 
exf)eriment  in  the  said  act  mentioned."' 

It  was  the  evident  purpose  of  Parliament  to  enable  the  East 
India  Company  to  lower  the  price  of  tea,'  where  necessary,  to  such 
an  extent  that  they  could  successfully  compete  with  the  Dutch, 
their  great  rivals  in  the  li^ast  India  trade,  and  it  was  at  the  same 
time  their  expectation  that  the  company  could  afford,  out  of  the 
profits  from  their  increased  sales,  to  make  good  any  deficiency  which 
might  result  to  the  revenues  of  the  crown.  Whether  based  upon 
previous  calculations  of  the  liast  India  Company  or  not,  it  is  im- 
possible to  state,  but  it  certainly  was  the  prevalent  idea  that  the 
concessions  granted  by  Parliament  permitted  the  company  to  sell 
teas  for  export  to  America  twenty-five  per  cent,  cheaper  than  those 
for  consumption  in  England.  As  the  East  India  Company  itself 
seems  to  have  acted  on  this  assumption,  for  tea  was  sold  in  America 
nine-pence  per  pound  cheaper  after  the  passage  of  the  Townshend 
Acts,*  and  as  the  average  price  of  tea  had  been  about  four  shillings 

'  Act  of  7  Geo.  3.  c.  56. 

'Act  of  12  Geo.  3.  c.  7. 

'  The  East  India  Company,  though  not  permitted  to  sell  at  retail,  coiihl  command  the 
price  of  tea,  and  even  set  different  prices  in  England  and  America,  for  they  were  permitted 
to  name  an  upset  price  at  their  public  auction  sales,  and  exporters  were  required  to  export 
direct  from  the  warehouses. 

*  The  BostDH  Gatette  of  .September  i8,  1769,  publishes  a  notice  to  the  effect  that 
John  Metier  sold  Enoch  Grcenleaf  two  chests  of  tea  gd.  O.  T.  per  pound  under  the  com- 
mon price. 
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per  pound,'  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  the  statement  originated 
that  the  drawback  of  the  duty  on  tea.5  exported  to  America  was  a 
shilling  a  pound,  and  as  this  statement  was  repeatedly  made  in  the 
debates  on  the  subject  in  Parliament  historians  would  seem  to  have 
had  sufficient  authority  for  accepting  it.  But  from  the  fact  of  its 
amounting  to  one  shilling  a  pound,  an  accident  of  price,  to  infer  that 
the  drawback  was  of  a  specific  inland  duty  of  a  similar  amount  is 
clearly  unwarranted. 

If  the  inteiprctation  of  the  acts  of  Parliament  that  has  been  given 
is  the  correct  one,  it  is  evident  that  it  was  not  a  matter  of  one  shil- 
ling a  pound,  nor  of  twenty-five  per  cent.,  but  that  the  actual  amount 
of  the  benefit  of  the  drawback  was  dependent  upon  tlie  l^ast  India 
Company  alone,  *  and  was  determined  by  the  exigencies  of  the  case. 
And  this  interpretation  is  confirmed  by  the  statements  of  Governor 
Pownall,  who  said  in  the  course  of  the  debate  on  the  repeal  of  the 
Townshend  duties  in   1770  : 

"  I  have  heard  it  said,  that  this  3d.  per  pound  duty  collected  in 
America  does,  while  a  drawback  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  is  allowed 
here,  operate  as  a  bounty  of  9  d.  per  pound  in  favor  of  Americans. 

"  In  the  first  place,  the  drawback  upon  those  teas  exported  to 
America  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  does  not  amount  to  one  shilling 
per  pound  ;  it  amounts  only  to  tYz^.  or  thereabout ;'  so  that  did  it 
operate  as  a  bounty  at  all  it  would  amount  only  to  4^d.  ...  It 
does  not  operate  as  a  bounty  at  all,  for  whatever  duty  the  East  India 
Company  pays  originally  at  the  custom  house  on  importing  teas 
from  Asia,  that  sum  is  added  to  the  price  on  their  sales ;  so  that 
although  the  exporter  is  allowed  a  drawback,  yet  he  draws  back 
that  sum  only  which  he  hath  already  paid  in  the  price  of  his  pur- 
chase." * 

This  interpretation  also  clears  up  the  otherwise  inexplicable  state- 
ment of  Hutchinson  that  "  by  taking  off  twelve-pence,  which  used 
to  be  paid  in  Kngland,  and  substituting  three-pence  only,  payable  in 
the  colonies,  it  (tea)  was  cheaper  than  it  had  ever  been  sold  by  the 
illicit  traders  ;  and  the  poor  people  in  America  drank  the  same  tea 
in  quality,  at  three  shillings  the  pound,  which  the  people  in  England 
drank  at  six  shillings."  * 

'  Macpherson,  Ilhlory  of  European  Cnmntfrte  ivilh  India  (London,  l8l2),  p.  416, 
states  that  the  total  ainoiinl  of  tea  sold  by  the  East  India  Company  in  1765  was  5,475,186 
pounds  for  ;f  1,137,238,  and  in  1766  the  amount  was  5,586,356  pounds,  for  /'toS.SjS. 

»  By  raising  the  upset  price  at  their  auction  sales  the  company  could  offset  all  or  part 
of  the  beneBts  derived  from  the  drawback. 

•The  price  of  tea  had  fallen  ;    see  Macpherson,  loc.  cit.,  p.  416. 

•Hansard's  I'arliatiuntary  DebaUs,  XVI.  865. 

'  I  lutchit>son,  History  i<f  Province  of  Massachmetts  Bay,  1750-1774  (LoQdr>a, 
1828),  p.  351. 
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With  the  explanation  that  has  been  given  the  subsequent  acts 
of  Parliament  on  this  subject,  which  are  otherwise  very  confus- 
ing, seem  simple  enough.  The  concessions  which  were  granted  by 
the  Townshend  Acts  did  not  accomplish  as  much  as  was  expected  of 
them.  Though  the  company's  sales  of  tea  were  nearly  doubled,' 
they  found  themselves  obliged  to  pay  over  ;£^i  15,000  for  the  first 
four  years  of  the  experiment*  Accordingly  in  1772,  when  the  act  . 
of  1767  was  about  to  expire,  Parliament  passed  another  act,  this 
time  granting  a  drawback  of  three-fifths  of  the  import  duties  on  tea 
exported  to  America,  without  requiring  the  East  India  Company  to 
make  any  indemnity  therefor.*  And  the  following  year  (1773), 
when  this  was  found  to  be  insufficient  to  induce  the  Americans  to 
purchase  tea,  the  drawback  was  increased  to  cover  all  of  the  duties 
paid  on  importation,  and  permission  was  given  to  the  commissioners 
of  the  treasury  to  grant  licenses  to  the  East  India  Company  itself 
to  export  tea  to  America  without  having  put  it  up  for  sale  at  their 
warehouses.*  The  company  could,  of  course,  sell  the  tea  at  a  much 
lower  price  than  could  be  afforded  by  particular  merchants  who 
purchased  it  in  England,  so  that  in  1773,  instead  of  tea  being  sold  in 
America  nine-pence  per  pound  cheaper  than  in  England,  if  the  East 
India  Company  had  been  able  to  offer  for  sale  the  tea  imported 
under  this  act,  they  could  have  sold  it  at  a  mere  fraction  of  the  price 
obtained  in  England. 

Max  Farrand. 

iMaq>herson,  loc.  cit.,  pp.  194,  416. 
•  See  Act  of  12  Geo.  3.  c.  7. 

•Act  of  12  Geo.    %.  c.  60.  The  drawback  of  three-fifths  referred  to  in  Bancroft, 
History  of  the  United  States  (Author's  Last  Revision),  V.  438,  439. 
♦Act  of  13  Geo.  3.  c.  44. 


OFFICE-SEEKING     DURING    JP:FFERS0N'S    ADMINIS- 
TRATION 

The  political  campaign  which  resulted  in  Jefferson's  election  to 
the  Presidency  was  one  of  unparallelled  bitterness  of  feeling.  Chiefly 
through  his  devoted  lieutenants  he  had  inspired  the  ranks  of  his 
party  with  the  belief  that  the  success  of  democratic  government  de- 
pended upon  the  success  of  the  party  which  he  led.  His  triumph, 
therefore,  was  popularly  believed  to  be  the  triumph  of  the  common 
people.  Henceforth  forms  and  ceremonies  were  to  be  set  aside,  and 
there  were  to  be  no  privileges  for  one  that  another  might  not  also 
enjoy.  "  Equal  and  exact  justice  to  all  men,  of  whatever  state  or 
persuasion,  religious  or  political,"  was  the  first  of  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  government  which  Jefferson  announced  in  his  inaugural 
address.  The  victory  which  he  and  his  party  gained  was  complete, 
but  he  thought  that  their  permanent  supremacy  might  be  rendered 
certain  if  he  could  attract  to  his  standard  Federalists  of  the  milder 
school.  To  accomplish  this,  it  was  plain  that  the  hot  hatred  be- 
tween the  parties  must  be  tempered.  Therefore,  he  made  at  his  in- 
auguration this  famous  announcement :  "  But  every  difference  of 
opinion  is  not  a  difference  of  principle.  We  have  called  by  different 
names  brethren  of  the  same  principle.  We  are  all  republicans ;  we 
are  all  federalists."  The  Federalists  were  soothed  by  these  gentle 
words,  and  manifested  a  disposition  to  give  the  man  who  had 
beaten  them  a  chance  to  show  that  he  was  not  actually  as  bad  as 
they  had  believed  him  to  be.  But  if  he  was  to  acquire  popularity 
with  them  he  must  not  remove  them  from  office  to  make  room  for 
Republicans,  and  the  Republicans  soon  made  him  understand  that, 
as  they  had  won  the  election,  they  thought  they  had  a  right  to 
enjoy  the  spoils  of  victory.  What  course  to  pursue  so  as  to  attract 
his  opponents  without  repelling  his  friends  was  a  perplexing  ques- 
tion to  the  President.  On  two  points  he  made  up  his  mind  in  the 
beginning.  The  leading  Federalists,  being,  as  he  called  them,  "in- 
curables," should  receive  no  favors  from  him,  and  those  appoint- 
ments made  by  Adams  after  the  result  of  the  presidential  election 
became  known  should  be  treated  as  "nullities."  Three  days  after 
his  inauguration  he  wrote  to  Monroe  : 

I  have  firmly  refused  to  follow  the  counsels  of  those  who  have  ad- 
vised the  giving  offices  to  some  of  theirjleadersj'in  order  to  reconcile. 
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I  have  given,  and  will  give  only  to  republicans,  under  existing  circum- 
stances. But  I  believe  with  others,  that  deprivations  of  office,  if  made  on 
the  ground  of  political  principles  alone,  would  revolt  our  new  converts, 
and  give  a  body  to  leaders  who  now  stand  alone.  Some,  I  know,  must 
be  made.  They  must  be  as  few  as  possible,  done  gradually,  and  bottomed 
on  some  malversation  or  inherent  disqualification.  Where  we  shall  draw 
the  line  between  retaining  all  and  none,  is  not  yet  settled,  and  will  not 
be  till  we  get  our  administration  together,  and  perhaps  even  then  we 
shall  proceed  a  ta/ons,  l>alancing  our  measures  according  to  the  impres- 
sion we  perceive  them  to  make.' 

He  disclosed  his  hopes  in  a  letter  to  Gates  the  next  day  : 
If  we  can  hit  on  the  tnie  line  of  conduct  which  may  conciliate  the 
honest  part  of  those  who  were  called  federalists,  and  do  justice  to  those 
who  have  so  long  been  excluded  from  it,  I  shall  hof}e  to  be  able  to  oblit- 
erate, or  rather  to  unite  the  names  of  federalists  and  republicans.' 

On  the  subject  of  Adams's  late  appointments  he  wrote  to  William 
B.  Giles,  March  23,  and  frequently  repeated  in  subsequent  letters 
the  same  idea : 

....  ail  appointments  to  civii  offices  during  pleasure,  made  after 
the  event  of  the  election  was  certainly  known  to  Mr.  A,  are  considered 
as  nullities.  I  do  not  view  the  persons  appointed  as  even  candidates  for 
office,  but  make  others  without  noticing  or  notifying  them.  Mr.  A's 
best  friends  have  agreed  that  this  is  right.* 

To  put  this  design  into  operation  he  drafted  the  form  of  a  letter 
to  be  sent  to  certain  officials.  It  is  in  his  own  hand  and  bears  his 
endorsement,  "Mr,  Adams'  last  appointments." 

Sir 

The  late  President,  Mr  Adams,  having  not  long  before  his  retire- 
ment from  office,  made  several  appointments  to  civil  offices  holden  during 
the  will o^  the  President,  when  .so  restricted  in  time  as  not  to  admit  suffi- 
cient enquiry  and  consideration,  the  present  President  deems  it  proper 
that  those  appointments  should  be  a  subject  of  reconsideration  and  fur- 
ther enquiry,  he  considers  it  as  of  fialpable  justice  that  the  officers  who 
are  to  begin  their  course  as  agents  of  his  administration  should  be  per- 
sons on  whom  he  has  personal  reliance  for  a  faithful  execution  of  his 
views,  you  will  therefore  be  pleased  to  consider  the  appointment  you 
have  received  as  if  never  made,  of  which  this  early  notice  is  given  to 
prevent  any  derangement  which  that  appointment  might  produce.' 

Soon  after  he  had  assumed  the  burdens  of  his  office  his  plan  of 
action  with  reference  to  appointment  began  to  shape  itself,  and  we 

'Jefferson's  tVrilings  (Ford),  VIII.  lo. 
tlVori-s,  VIII.  11,  12. 
>Ibid.,  25. 

♦MS.  Archives  of  the  Department  of  Stale.  Unless  otherwise  stated  ail  the  papers 
qtioted  are  from  that  source. 
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sliall  see  in  the  progress  of  this  paper  that  the  broad  principles 
which  he  announced  when  he  was  inaugurated  and  immediately 
afterwards,  were  in  practice  lost  from  sight  under  the  pressure  for 
place  of  his  importunate  followers.  However  great  the  difficulties 
which  confronted  him,  he  did  not  avoid  them.  As  he  was  the  head 
of  the  government,  he  accepted  all  the  duties  of  its  administration, 
and  the  applications  for  office  which  poured  in  upon  him  by  the 
hundreds  he  read  himself,  marking  each  letter  with  his  own  hand, 
and  considering  them  from  the  double  standpoint  of  the  welfare  of 
his  party  and  the  proper  conduct  of  public  business.  The  most  im- 
portant case  to  engage  his  attention  in  the  early  days  of  his  admin- 
istration occurred  in  Connecticut.  It  is  interesting  for  many  rea- 
sons, and  chiefly  because  of  the  highly-colored  picture  it  presents 
of  the  political  conditions  prevailing  in  that  state.  That  Jefferson 
entertained  a  lively  antipathy  toward  Connecticut  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  when  it  is  seen  how  cordially  a  majority  of  the  people 
of  the  state  detested  him. 

On  February  i8,  1801,  hardly  more  than  a  fortnight  before  Jef- 
ferson became  President,  Adams  appointed  Elizur  Goodrich  to  be 
collector  of  the  port  of  New  Haven,  the  post  having  been  made 
vacant  by  the  death  of  David  Austin.  Goodrich  was  thus  liable  to 
the  "  general  nullification,"  but  the  President  dealt  with  his  case 
cautiously.  He  wrote  to  the  Postmaster-General,  Gideon  Granger, 
March  29 : 

There  is  one  in  your  state  which  calls  for  decision,  and  on 
which  'Judge  Lincoln  will  ask  yourself  and  some  others  to  consult  and 
advise  me.  It  is  the  case  of  Mr.  Goodrich,  whose  being  a  recent  ap- 
pointment, made  a  few  days  only  before  Mr.  .\dams  went  out  of  office,  is 
liable  to  the  general  nullification  I  affix  to  them.  Yet  there  might  be 
reason  for  continuing  him  :  or  if  that  would  do  piore  harm  than  good,  we 
should  inquire  who  is  the  person  in  the  state  who,  superseding  Mr.  Good- 
rich, would  from  his  character  and  standing  in  society,  most  effectually 

I  silence  clamor,    and  justify  the   executive   in    comparison  of  the    two 

'  characters.' 

On  the  same  day  he  wrote  to  Pierrepont  Fldwards  also  asking 
his  opinion  on  the  subject.     Granger  replied  as  follows  : 

\  SuFFiELD  April  15'",  1801. 

Dear  Sir, 

Yours  of  the  29th  ult.  has  been  received     .... 

As  to  the  case  of  M-  Goodrich  and  the  general  questions  affecting 

removals  from  office  in  this  State,  I  have  had  a  full  consultation  with 

Mess!    Edwards,  Thirby  and  Wolcott   and  a  few   other   tried  friends. 

They  are  all  agreed  that  the  cause  requires  the  removal  of  M'   Goodrich 

•  H'rUiH^s,  VIII.  44,  45. 
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immediately,  and  of  various  other  principal  officers  as  soon  and  in  such 
manner  as  the  Executive  should  deem  proper  ;  for  my  own  part  I  have 
yielded  to  the  same  opinion  so  far  as  respects  the  principal  officers  in 
Newhaven,  Hartford,  Middletown  and  Litchfield  though  reluctantly  and 
with  some  apprehension.  I  had  always  till  last  winter  fondly  cherished 
the  hope  that  when  the  public  will  should  declare  in  favor  of  the  friends 
of  equal  liberty  the  foes  to  the  constitution  would  attempt  a  reconcilia- 
tion, and  the  country  be  happy  and  quiet ;  nor  was  this  hope  abandoned 
untill  I  became  acquainted  with  the  scandalous  scenes  acted  on  the  floor 
of  Congress,  with  a  clear  view  of  destroying  every  thing  dear  and  valu- 
able at  a  single  blow.  I  am  now  fully  convinced  of  this  truth,  that 
though  defeated  our  foes  are  not  conquered,  though  they  crouch  it  is  but 
to  secure  their  prey ; — that  their  exertions  are  and  will  be  increased, 
and  that  finally  the  Republic  must  expire  at  the  feet  of  aristocracy,  or  the 
faction  be  fully  [>rostrated. 

Our  labors  are  commenced,  but  not  perfected.  We  are  yet  to  ex- 
perience the  most  violent  and  severe  contest  every  where  E^ast  of  Penn- 
sylvania. In  many  of  the  states  our  friends  are  safe,  and  have  a  fair  pros- 
pect of  success :  but  with  us  in  Connecticut  the  prospect  is  not  pleasing, 
the  exertions  of  our  Clergy  and  Aristocracy  at  yesterday's  election  have 
exceeded  every  thing  before  known.  The  torrents  of  abuse  from  the 
pulpits  were  incredible,  and  this  State  whose  representatives  have  the 
damning  credit  of  planning  the  ruin  of  our  happy  Constitution,  design  to 
make  themselves  terrible  in  the  opposition.  The  precise  modes  of  their 
attacks  cannot  be  known  ;  but  that  attacks  will  be  made  is  certain.  They 
may  attempt  the  insideous  policy  of  assumed  confidence,  and  ostensibly 
yield  before  the  storm  while  they  secretly  take  every  measure  to  destroy 
all  confidence.  I  should  not  be  astonished  at  such  an  appearance.  We 
are  not  deficient  in  \ttnJcc!pherablt\.  But  Sir,  let  it  assume  what  appear- 
ance it  may,  rest  perfectly  assured  of  this  truth,  '  that  the  most  rancerous 
and  deadly  hatred  and  revenge  are  the  sole  passions  of  all  the  leaders  of 
the  party. 

Premising  that  1  am  fully  sensible  of  the  agitations  which  will  be 
produced  by  removals  from  office,  that  I  have  no  connections  for  whom 
I  wish  office,  and  that  I  sincerely  lament  the  existence  of  a  state  of  things 
which  require  acts  calculated  to  affect  individuals,  and  to  give  pain  to  the 
feelings  of  the  executive — I  proceed  to  state  the  reasons  upon  which  I 
have  founded  my  opinion. 

First, — the  jjrinciple  cannot  be  controverted,  that  it  is  just,  fair  and 
honorable  that  the  friends  of  the  Government  should  have  at  least  as 
great  a  proportion  of  the  honors  and  offices  of  the  Government  as  they 
are  of  the  whole  people     .... 

Secondly,  The  general  depression  of  the  Republicans  in  this  State, 
who  have  suffered  every  thing,  combatting  a  Phalanx  vastly  superior  ta 
what  can  be  found  in  any  other  part  of  the  union  forms  a  strong  reason. 
Nothing  can  be  lost  here,  and  something  may  be  gained  :  How  far  this 
applies  to  other  parts  of  the  union  is   not  for  me  to  judge.     A  knowl- 


edge  that  we  had  the  real  confidence  of  the  Executive  I  think  would  have 
a  happy  effect,  for  already  it  is  used  as  an  argument  to  affect  our  elections 
that  the  President  used  the  Democrats  to  ride  into  office,  that  now  seated 
there  he  has  evinced  his  contempt  for  thera,  and  will  rely  solely  on  the 

federalists  for  support 

I^astly,  The  sacred  rule  that  no  man  shall  be  persecuted  for  his 
opinions  decently  and  reasonably  maintained  will  not  apply  to  any  of 
our  ofHcial  Characters.  I  believe  without  a  single  exception  All,  and  I 
know  most  have  been  bitter  persecutors. 

I  cannot  close  this  letter  without  congratulating  you,  Sir,  upon  the 
complete  success  of  republicanism  in  Rhode  Island. 
With  the  highest  Esteem  and 
Respect  I  have  the  Honor 
to  Subscribe  myself 

Your  real  friend 

GiDl  Granger 
The!  Jefferson  Esq 

Presid'  of  U  States 

Edwards'  reply  came  a  month  later.  Jefferson  endorsed  it, 
"  Goodrich  to  be  removed." 

New  h.wf.n  May  12th,  1801. 
Sf 

Your  letter  of  the  ag"?"  of  March  came  to  hand  the  q*  of  April.  It 
would  have  received  an  earlier  answer,  had  I  sooner  been  favored  with 
an  Opportunity  of  conferring  with  our  republican  friends,  in  the  various 
parts  of  the  State  .   .   . 

There  is  but  one  opinion  among  the  intelligent  republicans  in  Con- 
necticutt,  respecting  the  case  of  M;  Goodrich  ;  all  agree,  that  a  removal 
will  be  right  in  itself,  and  that  the  Measure  is  necessary,  as  it  regards  the 
general  cause  in  Connecticutt.  We  have  "  conmlted  and  advised  an  the 
subject,  taking  a  broad  vieto  of  it,  general  as  well  as  locaF "...  We 
are  convinced,  that  his  being  continued  in  office,  instead  of  reconciling 
his  friends,  or  any  part  of  the  federalists  to  republicanism,  and  to  your 
administration  will  strengthen  them  in  their  Opposition.  They  boldly 
assert  that  you  dare  not  dismiss  any  federal  officer  in  Connecticut.  And 
they  assign  two  reasons — ^"That  you  know,  that  if  your  administration 
is  supported  at  all  in  Connecticutt,  it  must  be  supported  by  the  feder- 
alists," and,  "that  you  have  no  confidence  in  any  of  the  republicans, 
because  you  consider  them  as  men  unfriendly  to  all  regular  Government." 
They  have  the  Affrontery  to  promulgate  these  sentiments  in  every  corner  of 
the  State,  and  with  vast  industry  ;  and  to  convince  that  these  sentiments 
are  just,  they  refer  to  your  conduct  with  respect  to  offices  in  Con- 
necticutt. they  say,  "  Mr.  Jefferson  has  displaced  no  Officer  in  Connec- 
ticut ;  he  has  in  other  States;  and  is  it  because  the  Officers  in  Connecti- 
cutt are  more  republican  than  in  other  States  ?  No,  they  are  the  strongest 
federalists  in  the  United  States ;  the  true  cause  of  his  thus  conducting  is. 
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he  dare  not  trust  a  republican  in  Connecticut,  he  knows  they  are,  what  we 
assert  them  to  be,  disorganizers.  Every  hour  that  the  work  of  displacing 
is  deferred  gives  strength  to  this  delusion.  I  should  not  have  mentioned 
what  I  have,  were  it  not  constantly  and  hourly  said  by  the  most  influen- 
tial and  distinguished  of  the  federal  party.  A  few  facts,  out  of  hundreds 
that  might  be  related  with  truth,  I  will  mention.  A  Gentleman  of  high 
lanke  among  the  federalists,  and  holding  one  of  the  first  Offices  in  the 
State,  and  considered  by  them  as  first  in  most  respects,  said  openly  in 
the  Post  Office,  sjKaking  of  Harrison's'  being  displaced  "  that  he  would 
not  trust  himself  alone  in  a  room  with  you  for  a  single  Moment  for  the 
world,  for  he  should  be  sure,  that  the  man  who  would  displace  Harrison 
wou'd  assassinate  him."  And  on  another  Occasion,  a  few  days  before, 
speaking  of  you  as  president  said,  "  he  wou'd  not  trust  you  even  to  be  a 
tide  Waiter."  I  might  fill  a  volume  with  speeches  of  a  similar  Nature, 
uttered  by  men  high  in  Office,  uttered  by  our  Clergy,  uttered  by  all  ranks 
among  the  federalists.  They  talk  here  as  tho'  all  power  was  still  in  their 
hands.  If  you  administer  the  Government,  say  they,  according  to  former 
administration,  they  will  support  you,  but  if  you  displace  officers  they 
will  turn  you  out  at  the  next  Election. 

Our  Southern  brethren,  I  presume,  have  no  just  conception,  as  to  the 
state  of  things  in  Connecticutt ;  the  malignity  of  the  federalists  here  is 
wholly  inconceivable  to  any,  but  such  as  are  eye  and  ear  witnesses  to  all ; 
we  should  be  as  slow  to  believe  as  they,  if  we  had  not  had  the  evidence 
of  our  own  senses,  as  to  their  conversation  and  conduct.  The  federalists 
are  a  corjjs  most  systematically  organized.  The  Governor  and  Council, 
joined  to  the  corporation  of  Yale  College,  which  was  originally  wholly 
eclesiastical  (and  thirteen  out  of  twenty  one  are  now  eclesiastics, )  make 
all  the  arrangements  ;  these  are  communicated  to  three  general  meetings 
of  our  established  Clergy,  one  holden  at  the  general  election  in  May,  one 
holden  in  July,  called  a  general  association,  and  one  holden  at  the  com- 
mencement in  September ;  from  these  general  meetings  the  plans  are 
communicated  to  the  County  consociations,  and  there  there  are  generally 
two  in  each  County :  these  are  composed  of  all  the  established  Clergy 
living  within  the  precincts  of  the  resjjective  Consociations — from  them  it 
is  communicated  to  all  the  true  federalists  of  each  Parish.  By  these 
means  they  act  with  perfect  uniformity  ;  they  are  also,  in  this  way,  taught 
an  uniformity  of  speech,  on  all  p)olitJcal  questions ;  so  that  if  you  hear 
any  thing  said  by  a  federalist  of  tolerable  respectibility  here,  you  may 
be  sure  that  the  same  thing  is  prepared  to  be  said  every  where.  Since 
your  election  to  the  Presidency  they  have  formed  a  plan,  which  looks 
more  like  producing  some  serious  \undecipherab!e'\  than  any  that  has  ever 
yet  been  adopted  by  them  :  the  Clergy  are  all  to  inculcate,  with  earnest- 
ness, in  private  conversation,  and  from  the  Pulpit  the  necessity  of  sub- 
mitting to  Government,  the  danger  of  speaking  evil  of  those  who  admin- 
ister the  Government,  so  long  as  they  administer  it  well,    they  are  to  shew 

■  Richard  HaniMn,  whom  Edward  UringMoa  succeeded  as  district  attorney  Tor  New 
York. 
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the  fatal  effects  of  not  observing  this  sort  of  conduct  ;  by  stating,  that  if 
good  men,  who  are  in  Office,  are  calumniated  ;  it  will  probably  be  the 
means  of  bringing  into  office  bad  men.  Deists,  men  of  no  religion,  men 
profligate  in  their  morals ;  and  to  shew  clearly  that  such  will  be  the  effect 
of  calumniating  good  officers,  they  are  to  tell  the  people,  to  look  at 
recent  events,  several  sennons  have  already  been  delivered  in  perfect 
conformity  to  this  Plan,  the  federalists  here  do  not  consider  themselves 
conquered ;  they  are  putting  every  faculty  to  the  torture  to  effect  the 
overthrow  of  your  republican  Administration.  Our  leading  federalists  are 
all  royalists;  they  think  as  our  Clergy  do  "  Afoses  ami  Aaron  here  u/a/k  to- 
gether." The  throne  and  the  alter  have  here  entered  into  an  alliance  offen- 
sive and  defensive.  If  they  cannot  effect  a  change  in  the  administration, 
they  are  resolved  to  devide  the  Union.  This  measure  however,  even  in 
their  minds,  has  its  difficulties  ;  the  Republicans  are  numerous  even  in 
Connecticutt,  in  Rhode  Island  they  are  decidedly  a  majority,  in  Massa- 
chusetts about  seven  fifteenths  are  republicans,  in  New  Hamshire  two 
fifths,  in  Vermont  half  are  with  us.  The  plan  of  dividing  the  Union 
therefore  affords  but  a  glooniy  prospect  of  success,  unless  the  republican 
party  can  be  lessined  ;  this  must  be  effected.  To  accomplish  an  event 
so  desirable,  has  given  them  much  thought,  and  no  small  share  of  trouble  ; 
but  it  is  at  last  determined,  so  far  as  Connecticutt  is  concerned,  to  adopt 
the  following  measures — to  disgrace  the  republican  party,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible ;  for  that  purpose  to  teach,  that  M!  Jefferson  has  no  confidence  in 
them,  a  few  are  to  be  taken  off,  by  courting  them,  bringing  them  into 
office  here,  but  wholly  by  the  force  of  federal  Votes  and  influences  to 
relax  in  the  measure  which  they  have  heretofore  adopted,  of  turning  out 
everj'  man,  who  was  not  a  federalist ;  to  reinstate  two  or  three,  who  have 
very  good  connections,  that  in  the  rage  of  i>arty  were  turned  out ;  but  on 
all  occasions  to  teach  it  for  doctrine,  that  the  Democrats  in  Connecticutt, 
are  a  set  of  men  of  no  talents,  no  property,  no  morals,  and  unfriendly  to 
all  Gorernment.  with  these  facts  in  full  View,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say, 
that  a  temporizing  policy  will  be,  here,  a  ruinous  policy.  The  Collector 
at  Middletown  deserves  a  dismision  on  more  grounds  than  one.  Violent, 
irritable,  priest-ridden,  implacable,  a  ferocious  federalist,  and  a  most  in- 
decent enimy  to  you  and  your  administration, — one  of  the  toast  drank 
on  the  4*  of  July  last  at  Middletown,  was  "  Thomas  Jefferson  may  he 
receive  from  his  fellow  Citizens  the  reward  of  his  merit,"  he  drank  it, 
adding,  "a  halter^  I  could  fill  a  quire  of  paper  with  speeches  of  his 
equally  Violent  and  indecent.  As  to  M'  Goodrich's  succes.sor  we  all 
agree  that  Samuel  Bishop  Esfj'  of  this  town,  Mayor  of  our  City  Chief 
Judge  of  our  County  Court,  and  a  Decon  in  one  of  our  established 
churches  ought  to  be  the  man.  In  him  will  be  embraced  respectability, 
integrity,  religion  steady  habits  and  firm  republicanism.  I  deemed  it 
important  to  you  important  to  the  United  States  that  I  should  say  nothing, 
in  answer  to  your  letter,  but  what  should  be  the  result  of  correct  informa- 
tion, and  sound  deliberation ;  and  lest  1  should  fail  in  some  of  these  im- 
portant Points  I  have  defered  writing  till  this  late  hour.     I  am  conscious 
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that  I  have  written  nothing  which  according  to  existing  evidence,  and 
that  full  and  clear,  I  am  not  authorized  to  write.  I  am  with  the  highest 
respect  and  Regard     Your  most  ob'  serv 

PiERRPONT  Edwards 
to  his  Excellency  Thomas  Jefferson. 

One  other  paper  from  the  archives  may  be  quoted  here.  It  is  a 
memorandum  in  Jefferson's  handwriting  of  a  consultation  with  Liv- 
ingston, probably  Robert  R.,  who  was  about  to  proceed  on  his  mis- 
sion to  France. 

CONNECTICUT 

Mr.  Livingston  thinks  it  will  be  advantageous  to  make  a  general 
sweep  in  Connet'  The  people  are  governed  i.  by  their  clergy  2.  by 
their  interest.  The  clergy  irreclaimalile  The  only  remaining  motive 
therefore  should  be  brought  over  to  the  Republican  side  as  a  counter- 
poise. They  were  federalists  from  interest.  They  are  avaricious,  and 
venal,  looking  always  for  gain. 

Samuel  Bishop  was  appointed  in  Goodrich's  place.  Immedi- 
ately, Elias  Shipman  and  others,  a  committee  of  merchants  in  New 
Haven,  sent  a  formal  remonstrance  to  the  President.  "  The  office," 
they  said,  "while  filled  by  Mr.  Goodrich,  was  conducted  with  a 
promptness,  integrity  and  ability,  satisfactory  to  the  mercantile  inter- 
ests of  this  district — promptness  and  ability  not  to  be  found  in  his 
successor."  Jefferson  wrote  a  long  and  elaborate  response,  seizing  the 
occasion  to  make  a  public  announcement  of  his  policy.  He  had  satis- 
fied himself,  he  said,  of  Bishop's  fitness.  Touching  Goodrich's  removal 
and  his  declarations  in  favor  of  political  harmony,  he  said  they  had 
been  miscon.strued  as  assurances  that  "  the  tenure  of  office  was  not 
to  be  disturbed."  This  he  thought  unfair.  "  When  it  is  considered, 
that  during  the  late  administration,  those  who  were  not  of  a  particular 
sect  of  politics  were  excluded  from  all  office  ;  when,  by  a  steady 
pursuit  of  this  measure,  nearly  the  whole  offices  of  the  United  States 
were  monopolized  by  that  sect ;  when  the  public  sentiment  at  length 
declared  itself,  and  burst  open  the  doors  of  honour  and  confidence  to 
those  who.se  opinions  they  more  approved  ;  was  it  to  be  imagined 
that  this  monopoly  of  office  was  stiil  to  be  continued  in  the  hands 
of  the  minority  ?  Does  it  violate  their  rights,  to  as-sert  some  rights 
in  the  majority  also  ?  Is  it  political  intolerance  to  claim  a  propor- 
tionate share  of  the  direction  of  public  affairs  ?  Can  they  not  har- 
monize in  society  unless  they  have  everything  in  their  own  hands  ?  " 
He  thought  if  removals  mustbemade  they  could  most  justly  fall  upon 
those  appointed  in  the  last  hours  of  Adams's  administration.  "  Mr. 
Goodrich  was  one  of  these.     Was  it  proper  for  him  to  place  himself 

VOL.  ui. — 19 
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in  office,  without  knowing  whether  those  whose  agent  he  was  to  be, 
could  have  confidence  in  his  agency  ?  Can  the  preference  of  an- 
other as  the  successor  of  Mr.  Austin  be  candidly  called  a  removal 
of  Mr.  Goodrich  ?  If  a  due  participation  of  office  is  a  matter  of 
right,  \\o\w  are  vacancies  to  be  obtained  ?  Those  by  death  are  few, 
by  resignation  none.  Can  any  other  mode  than  by  removal  be  pro- 
posed ?  This  is  a  painful  office  :  but  it  is  my  duty,  and  I  meet  it 
as  such."  ' 

The  effect  of  this  letter  might  easily  have  been  foreseen.  It  in- 
creased the  number  of  applications  for  office  and  encouraged  the 
Republicans  to  hope  for  a  general  removal  of  Federalist  officials.^ 
Nevertheless  Jefferson  was  glad  he  had  written  it,  as  it  gave  him  an 
opportunity  to  disavow  the  "  sophistical  construction  "  which  had 
been  placed  upon  his  declarations  of  March  4.'^  However  fit  for  the 
office  Bishop  may  have  been,  he  did  not  enjoy  it  long.  He  died 
in  the  summer  of  1803,  and  his  son,  Abraham  Bishop,  also  a 
staunch  Republican,  was  appointed  in  his  place. 

While  the  Federalists  of  Connecticut  were  thus  early  marked  for 
slaughter,  it  was  Jefferson's  belief  that  in  the  South  the  Repub- 
licans would  demand  few  removals.  He  wrote  to  McKean,  of 
Pennsylvania,  July  24,  1801  :  "What  is  done  in  one  state  very 
often  shocks  another,  though  where  it  is  done  it  is  wholesome. 
South  of  the  Potomac  not  a  .single  removal  has  been  asked.  On 
the  contrary  they  are  urgent  that  none  shall  be  made."  * 

This  may  have  been  true  at  the  time  when  it  was  written,  but 
there  was  unmistakable  proof  soon  afterwards  that  the  Southern 
Republicans  shared  the  spirit  of  the  Republicans  of  the  North. 
Who  was  the  author  of  the  following  letter  does  not  appear,  but  he 
was  doubtless  a  man  of  influence,  and  the  letter  passed  through 
Jefferson's  hands  before  it  was  filed  in  the  State  Department. 

Copy. 

Charleston  July  24*  1801. 
Dear  Sir. 

But  I  do  say  that  no  confidence  ought  to  be  put  in  any  of 
the  party,  and  that  a  temporizing  plan  will  be  the  destruction  of  those 
who  make  use  of  it ;  I  look  upon  the  whole  federal  party  (with  but  few 
exceptions)  as  men,  who  if  they  had  the  power,  woud  distroy  the  present 
Government,  merely  that  they  might  be  revenged  on  those  now  in  pos- 
session, and  who  support  it  on  revolutionary  principles.  They  are  so 
soured  at  their  late  defeat,   that  I  firmly  believe  they  woud  make  our 

•  Writings,  VIII.  67  et  stj. 

•  See  Gallatin  to  Jefferson,  Gallatin's  IVritings,  I.  32,  33. 
•Jefferson's  ll'/i/ings,  VIII.  78. 

•  Ibid. 
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government  a  monarchy,  or  even  restore  it  to  the  HttipUl  wietrh  who  iiiii«< 
was  our  master,  coud  they  but  1)ear  down  llie  |>reNri\l  mhiiiitihlMlliiii  I 
have  no  confidence  in  federalists,  every  diiy  ex|ioHeH  their  i  htvi'ii  lr«'l,  Hiitt 
if  our  government  does  not  art  with  u  firm  hiiiid,  uiid  inukr  uii  i'iiHin|ih< 
of  all  those  who  have  trodden  down  the  lihertieH  of  llic  |irii|ilr,  hiuI  who 
ruled  with  a  Robesi)eirian  sway  in  9H  and  90,  they  will  fine  liilii  |iiiwt<i 
again,  and  all  the  trouble  the  reixiblicaiiH  have  Imrii  ul  lo  brIiiK  lliliiijii 
back  to  first  principles  has  Ixsen  exerted  in  vuiii.  The  liuiikn  iHiKhl  lo  hi< 
purified,  the  branch  Ijank  here  lias  13  fedcrniitttN  to  1  re|itibliiHii  The 
monied  interest  I  fear  is  hostile  to  the  pnrMmi  adiiiiiiinlrulioit,  wIIImhiI 
this  engine  is  turned  about,  or  in  sonic  iiieahiire  bridled,  il  will  ovrfMtl 
the  vessel,  and  I  am  sure  it  (x>iild  not  lie  done  if  due  |/m-i  uiilloi>«  un- 
taken,  for  as  a  party,  the  fcdcralistN  are  not  formidable,  t\iey  utf  1  nm 
posed  of  trifling  lawyers,  men  swoln  with  family  pruir,  ifiintriunr  uini 
impudence ;  fellows  thirsting  for  gain  ;  itihf.n  MM  with  ait  Ht  U  tut  dip 
ping  their  hands  in  the  public  purse,  uri'kr  </;ver  of  ap|>'/iiil»i<-(il« ,  Nfid 
all  the  old  tories  and  their  dew^nrlant*.  'Ilt^  /ii/ii'  tury  tt  uittn  iutntU  l^^, 
but  I  fear,  the  only  purifier  of  thi»  engine  will  l/<r  liiif. ;  «*  tittr  yui^ez  tiif 
oE.  the  go-.en;ment  m'ist  be  careful  to  repU/y;  itttti*:V>.  iimn  n»  tit*-.  t>M/t»  of 
the  pieser.:  set  of  fJexible  gentry;  until  thtnt:  4nir»i/l^  «:v<rwt*  t*kr  pU/^ 
ther  ::.■:&'.  be  watched  wt'.l     .     .     . 

poTr*rt'-I  dEnzvcriic  r»;a.v>riirij;  in  »  \t».ut\,V^->.  i/r-/':'.U-A  k^^dtif  *iM- 

•fziKZ.  r— :*   --.  }kr»   V-.rk.  i-v:   i»i».  JAw,  tf^-'r^:;  zj.  ;^/;,  r/;^</; 

Tit  r-^tn.--  -jr.tr^-.r  ■/  Vi-jb*  TjV.  'is'S'T.f  irtrif»r^»•-C  *.v  "iii*.  >'f«a«/>--J^ 
runir  '-'-  'ji..;ir.;t  r;:i»  '•*i':r*Ticry  'J.  ram ''  r^suinr'  5>w'#'.''  t  ^n*Ti  t*. 
vtsu;-  "tJt  iMT.  'Axr.  r.  vt:   liii'isfVT.  vii',  v'Vtnvi*-'^  '''^  v/'/^AtM^nt '/ 

airrvur";    '.»'  •xai*.    ii'iior'  '•■'>  iiiiini^'rvvi       Vi'iii«»,   i/Vi^nij;  'ii«.  •',^j'> 
J-^Ki;i    ■^•jr^rr.    '-.tt   .  'ir..i't.:..     ',-ijufT/    m     K/v.'i'Mr.   >-iR.-{«,>.*«iiii*" 
trpr    v:!i-,i  -,-.r--»un!'v  aT"AV*.^ri  V<  ijsiini^VJj  turj.  •■ianiuvji       ,«ivr 
rvc   vr-;..-^:  •-/■.- r-r:    v/v»:-'_v    ::m    -.r^y.ri-^l-j  j-iU^yj:    airt    X^jty^ 
Tlii-   ijj-   -   >.rr     -.'-   -•.-.-:■  -.-'.  tr.  iry^J-r.lu-rrf.  Tt-jh    11:    r^Ji*-.-'  -^n.'-r.-- 
T:r.    -,-.-■.    ;.--..  ••     •/   .'..i;'.'.'.  .    j-^iT*    -ij.'i-        r;     '.!/•     i.'U.iUj     f:-'s> 
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name  of  M;  Phillip  Freneau  to  you,  as  one  I  knew  you  esteemed,  and 
then  lay  strugling  under  difficulties,  with  his  family.  My  memory  brings 
to  my  recollection,  that  you  mentioned  the  matter  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  M'  Jeflersoii.  Freneau  was  invited  from  N.  York,  and  had  the 
place  of  interpreter,  with  a  mere  trifle  of  Salary.  Little  did  William 
Smith  know,  that  you  were  the  author  or  cause  of  bringing  Freneau  from 
New  York  ;  or  he  might  have  turned  against  you,  his  terrible  battery  of 
the  slanders  and  invectives  which  he  poured  forth  against  M' Jefferson 
for  three  or  four  years  afterwards.  I  am  sorry  to  have  it  to  say,  that  Fre- 
neau, with  his  wife  and  two  children,  is  still  in  embarrassed  circum- 
stances. He  is  a  virtuous,  honest  man,  and  an  undeviating  Republican  ; 
yet  utterly  incapable  of solliciting anything  for  himself.  The  best  apology 
I  can  offer  for  mentioning  it,  is  that  I  know  you  have  great  regard  for 
him.     You  were  at  college  together,  as  I  heard  you  often  say. 

I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  being  intimate  with  the  present  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  tho  I  have  been  in  his  Company.  His  father  in  Law's 
family  in  N.  York  always  receive  me  as  a  friend.  I  fear  I  am  incorrect 
in  mentioning  to  you,  what  I  know  belongs  to  his  department ;  and  the 
statement  that  I  am  about  to  make  is  merely  for  his  information. 

The  Surveyor  for  this  port,  is  M!  Edward  Weyman.  Amoung  the 
Republicans  in  and  around  this  city,  there  is  a  lively  apprehension,  that 
thro  some  mistake  or  other,  he  may  be  removed  from  his  Employment ; 
not  so  much,  I  do  confess,  on  the  Score  of  his  being  a  very  worthy 
honest  man,  as  for  his  republican  principles.  During  the  reign  of  Terror 
in  1798  and  99  which  struck  into  the  minds  of  men  such  a  dread  and 
panic  in  this  City,  there  were  not  ten  men  to  whom  I  dare  speak  my 
mind  ;  there  were  not,  I  declare  before  God,  there  were  not  half  a  dozen 
men,  yet  Weyman  never  quitted  the  Ground  ;  and  I  expected  every  week 
nothing  less  than  his  removal.  I  congratulate  you  Sir,  that  that  Season 
of  Tribulation  is  past.  I  have  been  a  prisoner  of  war  in  the  hands  of  the 
British  for  Sixteen  months,  captured  with  the  Garrison  in  Charleston : 
and  provided  1  had  a  good  Guarantee  of  an  Exchange,  I  would  as  lieve  go 
to  the  Devil  for  Sixteen  months  more  as  be  with  the  British  again  ;  and 
yet,  it  was  not  so  excruciating  to  one's  feelings,  as  the  despotic  insolence, 
with  which  one  part  of  our  fellow  citizens  hunted  down  those  who  dif- 
fered from  them  in  that  day.  I  visited  Philadelphia  and  N.  York  during 
part  of  that  time.  No  historical  account  will  be  able  to  give  a  good  idea 
of  it.  I  fear  it  is  a  national  crime,  and  may  God  forgive  the  Guilty  and 
Guard  the  innocent  in  future. 

Accept,  Sir  my  high  respect  and  Esteem  for  you. 

M ;  Burke. 
The  Honble 

James  Madison  Esq. 

As  his  administration  progressed  Jefferson  abandoned  his  plan 
of  placating  the  Federalists.  February  18,  1803,  he  said  in  a  letter 
to  Benjamin  Hawkins : 
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The  preceding  administration  left  99  out  of  every  hundred  in  pub- 
lic offices  of  the  federal  sect.  Republicanism  had  been  the  mark  of  Cain 
which  had  rendered  those  who  bore  it  exiles  from  all  portion  in  the 
trusts  and  authorities  of  their  country.  This  description  of  citizens  called 
imperiously  and  justly  for  a  restoration  of  right.  It  was  intended,  how- 
ever, to  have  yielded  to  this  in  so  moderate  a  degree  as  might  conciliate 
those  who  had  obtained  exclusive  possession ;  but  as  soon  as  they  were 
touched,  they  endeavored  to  set  fire  to  the  four  comers  of  the  public 
&bric,  and  obliged  us  to  deprive  of  the  influence  of  office  several  who 
were  using  it  with  activity  and  vigilance  to  destroy  the  confidence  of  the 
people  in  their  government,  and  thus  to  proceed  in  the  drudgery  of  re- 
moval farther  than  would  have  been,  had  not  their  own  hostile  enter- 
prises rendered  it  necessary  in  self-defence.* 

Writing  on  the  same  subject  to  William  Duane,  the  editor  of 
the  Aurora,  later  in  the  year  (July  24)  he  said  that,. as  a  result  of 
removals,  deaths  and  resignations,  only  130  ofHces  subject  to  his 
appointment  were  held  by  Federalists,  out  of  a  total  of  316.*  There 
is  a  tabulated  statement  among  the  archives,  showing  by  states  and 
districts  the  officers  of  "  External  Revenue,"  or  customs,  and  the 
changes  which  had  been  made  up  to  June  16,  1803.  Of  a  total  of 
165  officers,  fifty-nine  were  new  appointments.  Eight  changes  are 
charged  to  death,  nine  to  "  misbehavior "  and  four  to  resignation. 
The  remaining  thirty-eight  changes  were  doubtless  based  upon 
political  considerations.  iEdanus  Burke's  letter,  already  quoted, 
and  a  few  other  letters  indicate  that  some  of  the  incumbents  who 
were  not  removed  by  Jefferson  were  republicans.  Before  his  ad- 
ministration expired  forty-six  more  appointments  were  made  in  the 
customs  service,'  making  one  hundred  and  five  in  all. 

In  the  judiciary  changes  could  only  be  effected  as  death  or 
resignation  afforded  opportunity,  and  the  idea  of  "  due  proportion  " 
required  that  only  adherents  of  the  dominant  party  should  receive 
preferment.  In  1804  Alfred  Moore,  of  North  Carolina,  resigned 
from  the  federal  Supreme  Court,  and  Jefferson  determined  to  ap- 
point a  South  Carolina  lawyer  to  the  vacancy.  The  result  of  his 
search  for  a  suitable  character  is  shown  in  the  following  memoran- 
dum. The  Gaillard  whose  name  he  considered  was  Theodore  Gail- 
lard,  afterwards  chancellor  and  state  judge,  the  brother  of  John  Gail- 
lard, who  was  subsequently  a  senator.  William  Johnson's  name 
was  sent  to  the  Senate  March  22,  1804.* 

^Writings,  VIII.  212,  213.  ^  Executive  Journal  of  tht  Senate,  I.  and  II. 

•Id.,  258.  «Id.,  I.  466. 
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1804  Feb.  17. 
John  Julius  Pringle 
Waities' 


William  Johnson 


Characters  of  the  lawyers  of  S.  C.     W.  H.  T.  S.' 

}  These  are  the  two  principal  of  those  called 

republicans.  They  are  of  old  standing,  and 
highest  repute.  Pringle  was  wavering  once, 
was  even  with  the  federalists,  but  got  back 
again,  but  both  are  so  moderate,  that  they 
only  vote  with  the  republicans;  they  never 
meddle  otherwise.  Pringle  is  so  rich  that  he 
confines  his  practice  to  Charleston,  and  it  is 
thought  would  not  accept  a  commission  which 
should  call  him  from  there.  Waities  is  so  sickly 
that  he  would  not  be  able  to  ride,  neither  woidd 
possess  the  confidence  of  the  republicans, 
a  state  judge,  an  e.xcellent  lawyer,  prompt, 
eloquent,  of  irreproachable  character,  repub- 
lican connections,  and  of  good  nerves  in  his 
political  principles  about  35  years  old.  was 
speaker  some  years. 

Trisvan.'  a  state  judge,  of  equal  respectability,  or  very 
nearly  so,  and  indeed  in  every  qualification 
as  Johnson,  same  age.  but  of  such  total 
feebleness  of  body  as  to  be  quite  unfit. 

Gilliard.     was  speaker  of  the  assembly,  equal  in  talents 

to  Johnson 

all  his  connections  were  revolutionary  tones, 
and  their  estates  confiscated.  They  got  some- 
thing back  again,  at  least  his  father  did. 
This  young  man  was  educated  abroad,  he  re- 
turned soured  ag'  those  in  power  for  what 
his  family  had  suffered,  he  found  he  had 
nothing  to  hope  from  them,  and  joined  those 
who  now  constitute  the  republican  party, 
his  conduct  while  in  the  assembly  was  uni- 
formly firm,  almost  vindictive ;  yet  in  an 
instance  or  two,  from  family  influence  or  in- 
terest he  has  swerved  a  little  from  sound  prin- 
ciple, upon  the  whole,  his  standing  is  not 
quite  as  respectable  as  that  of  Johnson. 

There  appears  to  ha\'e  been  no  exception  in  fa\or  of  non-par- 
tisan appointments  in  any  branches  or  grades  of  the  service,  political 
considerations  entering  into  all  from  the  Supreme  Court  to  depart- 
ment clerkships.  An  illustration  is  found  in  the  case  of  Anthony 
Campbell  and  William  P.  Gardner,  two  clerks  in  the  auditor's  office 

'  Wade  Hampton,  a  representative,  and  Thomas  Sumter,  a  senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina, doubtless  Jefferson's  informants. 

•Thomas  Walics,  a  Stale  judge.       '  No  doubt  meant  for  Judge  Lewis  C.  TreJievant. 
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during  the  Adams  administration.  In  a  letter  to  Jefferson,  dated 
October  12,  1801,  Campbell  tells  why  he  left  the  ser\'ice.  During 
the  latter  part  of  Adams's  term  the  official  accounts  of  Timothy 
Pickering,  as  Secretary  of  State,  and  of  General  Jonathan  Dajton  of 
the  army,  fell  into  Campbell's  hands  in  the  course  of  his  duties,  and 
he  thought  they  gave  evidence  of  "  de&lcations  and  speculations." 
Accordingly  he  carried  copies  of  them  to  Duane,  of  the  Aurora,  and 
later  produced  the  original  account-book  itself,  with  which  the 
copies  were  compared,  and  from  which  several  additional  copies 
were  made.  The  story  of  Federalist  peculations  appeared  in  due 
course  in  the  Aurora,  American  Citizen,  and  other  Republican 
papers.  Gardner's  part  in  the  transaction  was,  according  to  Camp- 
bell, that  of  subordinate  assistance.  Campbell  Wcis  dismissed  and 
Gardner  resigned,  but  the  full  measure  of  their  offense  was  not  dis- 
covered until  after  they  had  left  the  service.  Upon  the  accession  of 
JeflTerson,  Duane  asked  that  Gardner  be  appointed  agent  to  the 
Choctaw  Indians,  and  that  Campbell  be  given  a  commission  in  the 
army.'  Gallatin  wrote  to  Jefferson  August  10,  1801 :  "Whatever 
impropriety  there  might  be  in  their  conduct,  I  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve Gardner  to  be  a  man  of  honor.  Campbell  is  very  impudent, 
but  as  enthusiastic  as  his  friends  (the  United  Irishmen,  I  mean) 
commonly  are."  * 

Under  date  of  August  14,  Jefferson  replied  that  Gardner  either 
should  have  the  place  he  wanted,  or  he  "should  wish  to  make 
some  other  provision  for  him."  He  added :  "  With  respect  to 
Campbell,  a  restoration  to  the  same  office  would  seem  to  be  the 
best  and  safest  redress."  '  Again,  August  28,  he  wrote  :  "  I  think 
we  should  do  justice  to  Campbell  and  Gardner,  and  cannot  suppose 
the  Auditor  will  thinlc  hard  of  replacing  them  in  their  former 
berths."  *  But  when  Gallatin  approached  the  auditor  on  the  subject 
he  was  met  by  a  very  determined  opposition,  and  he  gave  it  as  his 
own  opinion  that  Campbell,  at  any  rate,  ought  not  to  be  restored.* 
It  was  at  this  juncture  (February  26,  1802),  that  Campbell  wrote  a 
voluminous  and  sophomoric  communication  to  Jefferson.  So  far 
from  having  committed  a  breach  of  trust  while  he  was  in  office,  he 
thought  his  conduct  most  praiseworthy. 

Besides  being  supported  by  the  strongest  hereditary  claims  on  na- 
tional gratitude,  perhaps,  few  surviving  individuals  have  stronger  claims 
to  the  patronage  of  a  republican  administration.  The  mature  part  of  my 
life  and  a  competence  has  been  devoted  and  sacrificed  on  the  alters  of 
liberty.  Numerous  testimonials  of  the  truth  of  these  assertions  are  in  my 

'Gallatin's  Writings,  I.  34.  *  Id.,  I.  42. 

*  Writings,  \.  H.  'Id.,  I.  50. 

'W.,1.  37. 
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possession.  One,  and  the  most  recent,  is  the  certificate  of  three  virtuous, 
respectable  and  influential  American  republicans;  testifies  that  1  have 
'  rendered  the  United  States  an  essential  service. ' 

After  stating  that  this  very  service  had  been  the  cause  of  injury 
to  him,  and  that  lie  was  reduced  to  extremities,  having  parted  with 
his  watch,  and  even  that  part  of  his  "  small  wardrobe  not  in  actual 
service,"  he  proceeded  vehemently  to  defend  his  conduct.  His  dis- 
closures had  assisted  the  Rcpubh'can  cause,  he  said,  and  tended  to 
"  derange  the  wicked  plans  of  the  sanguinary  myrmidons  of  re- 
viving toryism."  He  did  not  understand  that  his  oath  of  office  im- 
posed silence  on  clerks,  or  required  them  to  conceal  the  irregulari- 
ties of  public  officials.  "  Would  it,"  he  said,  "have  been  patriotic 
to  have  wrapped  myself  up  in  the  mantle  of  hypocritic  silence,  when 
I  knew  (or  even  thought  I  knew)  there  was  a  party  in  power,  whose 
grand  object  it  was  to  annihilate  every  vestige  of  republicanism  ;  to 
trample  on  equal  rights  ;  to  subvert  the  dearest  rights  of  man  ! !  " 
Fondly  would  he  hope  that  his  case  might  not  be  cited  "  as  the  last 
sad  example  of  the  ingratitude  of  Republics."  He  begged  for  an 
Indian  agency  or  a  clerkship. 

While  Gardner's  application  was  pending,  his  friend  Duane  wrote 
to  him.  The  letter  is  dated  Philadelphia,  June  11,  1801,  where 
Duane  was  at  the  time  in  the  debtors'  prison.  In  the  course  of  the 
letter  he  said  he  found  his  situation  "  far  from  irksome  or  incon- 
venient," as  he  enjoyed  the  society  of  his  family  and  friends,  and 
thought  this  attack  on  him,  like  former  ones,  likely  to  produce  pub- 
lic good,  as  well  as  benefit  to  him  personally.  The  letter  begins, 
"Dear  Gardner,"  and  says  :  "  I  know  that  there  is  much  Disgust 
felt  by  the  Heads  of  Departments  at  the  Conduct  of  the  whole  of  the 
Clerks  in  the  Offices  and  that  none  of  them  that  have  misconducted 
themselves  will  ultimately  be  retained."  At  the  same  time  he 
pointed  out  the  difficulty  of  removing  them,  until  there  had  been 
time  to  estimate  them  and  learn  wliat  duties  they  severally  performed. 

In  a  letter  to  Gallatin  dated  Washington,  June  31,  1 801 ,  Gardner 
asserted  that  the  publication  of  the  accounts  originated  with  him. 
He  added  : 

If  in  your  view  I  have  acted  improperly  in  publishing  these  accounts, 
I  beg  you  will  ascribe  the  Act  to  the  purest  motive.  ...  I  considered 
that  the  publication  of  these  accounts  wou'd  have  a  material  effect  upon 
the  minds  of  the  people  and  essentially  aid  the  Cause  of  Republicanism 
at  the  then  approaching  election.  ...  It  does  not  follow  that  because 
I  have  published  the  accounts  in  Question  I  make  a  practice  of  these 
things  No,  Sir !  I  adhor  the  Idea  of  such  Conduct.  It  was  done 
under  peculiar  Circumstances  and  at  a  time  when  no  genuine  Republican 
shou'd  have  been  found  sleeping  at  his  post. 
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Following  the  vein  of  Duane's  letter  to  him,  Gardner  wrote  to 
the  President  from  Philadelphia,  November  20,  1801,  saying  in  the 
course  of  his  letter : 

My  attachment  to  the  cause  of  Republicanism  and  my  ardent  Wishes 
for  the  prosperity  of  your  Administration  induce  me  to  mention  the 
names  of  some  Persons  who  axe  now  in  Office  under  the  General  Govern- 
ment. Men  who  I  know  to  be  the  bitterest  and  most  violent  enemies  of 
the  Principles  of  our  Constitution.  Mr.  Wagner  Chief  Clerk  in  the 
OflSce  of  Mr  Madison  has  in  my  hearing  frequently  ridiculed  Republi- 
canism, declaring  in  the  language  of  Mf  Adams,  that  it  meant  anything 
or  nothing.  He  has  said  that  he  never  knew  a  man  among  the  Republi- 
cans trustworthy,  of  probity  or  principle.  About  two  years  since  he 
made  a  Bet  with  Mr.  Jeremiah  Pearsal  of  this  City  that  M'  Gallatin  in 
the  Course  of  one  year  from  that  Date  wou'd  either  be  hung  or  sent  out 
of  the  Country,  observing  at  the  same  time  that  he  considered  himself 
perfectly  justified  in  making  the  Bet  from  the  well  known  infamy  of  M! 
Gallatin's  Character.  .  .  .  The  late  Mf  Robert  Jones  Heath  informd 
me  when  I  was  at  Washington  that  Edward  Jones,  Chief  Clerk  in  the 
Treasury  Department  was  one,  among  a  few  others,  who  at  Trenton  in 
the  year  1798,  when  the  public  OflSces  were  there,  gave  Mf  Heath  an 
invitation  to  drink  a  Glass  of  Wine  and  the  first  Toast  given  was 
"  D n  to  Thomas  Jefferson." 

He  gave  a  list  of  "  Revilers  and  slanderers  of  those  under  whom 
they  are  now  placed."  It  included  seven  names  of  clerks  in  the 
several  departments. 

March  10,  1802,  Gardner  was  nominated  to  be  consul  at  Dcme- 
rara,*  and  on  March  25  Campbell's  name  was  sent  to  the  Senate  as 
an  ensign  in  the  army.*  Yet  both  of  these  men  had  been  guilty  of 
a  flagrant  breach  of  trust.  Even  if  the  accounts  which  they  pub- 
lished had  really  proved  defalcations  by  Pickering  and  Dayton 
(which  they  did  not  do)  their  action  in  disclosing  official  secrets  was 
none  the  less  blameworthy.  Campbell  had  done  more  than  this. 
He  had  purloined  for  a  brief  period  the  official  record,  an  offense 
now  punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment.  That  they  thought 
themselves  right  and  that  they  were  rewarded  by  Jefferson  simply 
shows  how  political  passion  may  blind  the  better  natures  of  men. 

But  while  the  President  was  often  blinded  to  the  faults  of  ardent, 
effective  Republicans,  there  was  one  Republican  of  fa-st-rising  reputa- 
tion in  the  country  whom  he  estimated  carefully  and  perhaps  un- 
favorably. It  was  Andrew  Jackson,  of  Tennessee.  In  the  spring 
of  1804,  when  Jackson  was  in  Washington,  he  wrote  to  his  friend, 
George  \V.  Campbell,  on  the  subject  of  his  candidacy  for  apfXjint- 
ment  as  governor  of  the  newly -created  Territory  of  Orleans,     He 

'^  Ezi:uti-s  J.urna':,  I.  4Cy).  'Id.,415. 
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would  not,  he  said,  personally  solicit  the  post  from  the  President,  as 
he  considered  such  a  course  unworthy,  and  he  did  not,  apparently, 
think  his  chances  of  appointment  promising.      He  continued  : 

Who  the  choice  is  to  fall  upon  is  not  known  here  unless  to  the  sec- 
retary of  State — but  I  have  reason  to  conclude  that  Mr.  Claiborne  will 
not  fill  that  office,'  I  have  also  reason  to  believe  that  if  a  suitable  charac- 
ter can  be  found  who  is  master  of  the  French  Language  that  he  will  be 
preferred.  I  think  that,  a  proper  qualification  of  the  Governor  of  that 
country  to  possess,  provided  it  is  accompanied  with  other  necessary  ones. 
I  never  had  any  sanguine  e.xpectations  of  filling  the  office.  If  I  should  it 
will  be  more  than  I  expect.' 

Jackson's  name  was  regularly  brought  forward  in  a  joint  letter 
to  Jefferson  from  the  Tennessee  senators,  Anderson  and  Cocke,  the 
representatives,  Campbell,  Dickson  and  Rhea,  eind  Matthew  Lyon, 
whose  tempestuous  career  in  New  England  had  terminated,  and  who 
was  then  a  representative  from  Kentucky.  The  letter,  which  is  un- 
dated, is  as  follows  : 

Federal  City 
Sir— 

We  the  undersigned  being  sensibly  impress'd  with  the  importance  of 
havcing  a  proper  Character  for  Governor  of  Orleans — and  believing  it  to 
fje  our  duty,  to  bring  to  your  View  such  a  one  as  we  believe  will  so  Con- 
duct as  to  promote  the  best  interest  of  the  United  States — and  possess  the 
Confidence  of  the  Western  people  ;  whose  interest  will  be  verry  greatly 
concernd  therein — and  believing  that  the  person,  who  shall  be  appointed 
to  that  office — ought  to  possess  in  an  eminent  degree  zeal  and  inflexible 
integrity — perspecuity  of  mind  and  soundness  of  Judgment — promptitude 
in  decision,  in  emergent  cases — and  firmness  in  their  Execution  ;  such  a 
knowledge  of  the  Human  mind  as  to  manage  its  foibles,  its  follies,  and 
its  views  so  as  to  conciliate  them  to  obedience  to  the  Laws  ;  or  to  punish 
them  with  such  discretion,  as  to  leave  no  cause  for  murmer — and  yet 
Command  Submission — easy  of  access  to  all  who  may  have  business  to 
transact  and  yet  so  deport  himself  as  to  preserve  the  proper  dignity  of 
the  office — Such  qualities  do  we  recognize  in  the  Honble  Andrew  Jack- 
son now  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Superior  Court — -and  Major  General  of 
the  State  of  Tennessee — and  do  therefore  recommend  him,  as  a  proper 
Character  for  that  appointment — with  Sentiments  of  Very  high  con- 
sideration. 

Jos:  Anderson 
W"  Cocke 
G:  W:  Campbell 
W"  Dickson 
John  Rhea 
AL  LvoN. 

'He  was  appointed.  *Vvc\axis  Jackson,  I.  237. 
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Daniel  Smith,  who  had  recently  retired  as  senator  from  Tennes- 
see, and  who  resumed  the  office  in  1805,  also  wrote  in  Jackson's 
behalf,  but  a  neighbor  of  Smith's  in  Sumner  County,  William  Hen- 
derson, thought  it  proper  to  warn  the  President  against  appointing 
the  man  whose  feud  with  Governor  Sevier  had  just  terminated  and 
who  was  on  the  eve  of  his  deadly  quarrel  with  Charles  Dickinson. 

Sumner  County — State  of  Tennessee. 
February  28*  1804 
Dear  Sir 

I  congratulate  you  upon  the  Session  of  the  Louisiana  Country  to  the 
United  States,  we  are  informed  that  it  will  be  divided  into  two  Terri- 
torial destricts,  I  suppose  each  destrict  will  have  a  Governor  and  am  ap- 
prehensive that  Andrew  Jackson  of  this  State  has  by  some  of  his  friends 
and  connections  been  recommended  to  you  as  a  proper  person  to  fill  one 
of  those  important  Offices. 

As  I  have  some  expectations  of  being  a  Citizen  of  that  Country  I  feel  my- 
self somewhat  interested  in  those  appointments. 

Sir  from  my  long  acquaintance  with  you  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of 
draping  a  few  hints  (to  you)  for  the  good  of  the  public  and  citizens  at 
large  respecting  that  Gentleman  I  have  been  acquainted  with  M'  Jack- 
son for  several  years  and  view  him  as  a  man  of  Violent  passion,  arbitrary 
in  his  disposition  and  frequently  engaged  in  broils  and  disputes.  No 
character  escapes  him,  is  now  sued  for  an  assault  and  Battery,  and  in  a 
few  days  will  be  indicted  for  a  breach  of  the  peace.  Such  a  character  I 
conceive  is  not  a  proper  one  to  fill  the  office  of  Governor  tho  he  is  a  man 
of  talents  and  were  it  not  for  those  dispotic  principles  he  might  be  a  use- 
iiill  man. 

I  am  D  Sir  Respectfully 

Your  M"  ob.  and  Hum!  srv. 

William  Henderson. 

How  far  Jefferson  was  influenced  by  Henderson's  letter  in  his 
rejection  of  Jackson  can  only  be  conjectured.  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  he  shared  Henderson's  opinion,  for,  many  years  after- 
wards, he  pronounced  Jackson,  according  to  Daniel  Webster's 
report,  "a  dangerous  man.'"  Such,  briefly,  is  the  story  of  the 
unsuccessful  attempt  of  the  future  hero  of  the  Democratic  party  to 
obtain  an  office  from  its  first  leader.  At  the  time  when  Jackson  was 
an  office-seeker  Jefferson  had  been  President  nearly  three  years.  He 
was  dispensing  the  federal  patronage  carefully  and  methodically,  but 
the  result  of  his  methods  did  not  differ  materially  from  that  attained 
by  Jackson  a  generation  later. 

The  papers  already  quoted  are  a  fair  index  to  Republican  public 
sentiment  in  N'ew  England  and  the  South.     In  the  Middle  States 

'See  VaxXaa  i  Jackson,  I.  219. 
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party  feeling  ran  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  high.  The  following  mem- 
orial is  against  Moses  Kempton,  collector  of  customs  at  Burlington, 
New  Jersey.  He  was  removed  and  William  H.  Burr,  whom  the 
memorialists  recommended,  was  appointed  in  his  place  March  24, 
1804.' 

To  the  President  of  the  U.  States,— 

The  Memorial  and  Representation,  of  the  Subscribers,  republican 
Citizens,  of  the  district  of  Burlington,  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  re- 
spectfully Showeth — ■ 

That  we  have  beheld  with  considerable  regret  for  some  time  past, 
Moses  Kempton  Esquire,  in  occupancy  of  the  office  of  Collector  of  the 
Customs,  for  this  District;  and  pray  that  he  may  be  succeeded  by  Wil- 
liam H.  Burr  Esquire  ;  for  the  following  reasons. — 

1st  The  said  Moses  Kimpton  is  a  violent  Federalist,  and  a  rigid  per- 
secutor of  Republicans  ;  as  a  proof  of  which  we  state  the  following  facts  ; 
On  the  10  February  1802  William  Pearson,  (in  company  with  William 
Coxe  both  members  of  the  Legislature,  and  violent  friends  of  order)  was 
arraigned  at  the  Bar  of  the  Court,  of  Quarter  Sessions,  of  this  County  \ 
for  waylaying  and  inhumanly  beating,  a  respectable  republican  Citizen, 
viz.  Ebenezer  Tucker  Esquire,  on  the  Question  of  the  Court  (of  which 
Mr.  Kimpton  was  a  member)  what  sum  the  said  Pearson  should  be  fined, 
for  the  outrage,  the  said  Kimpton  voted  for  the  culprit  to  pay  the  insig- 
nificant sum  of  10  cents ;  when  William  H.  Burr  Esquire  and  other  re- 
publican members,  voted  that  Pearson  should  be  fined  from  500  to  800 
Dollars;  see  the  "True  American  of  the  30  March  1802. — 2"?  We  very 
much  doubt  the  said  Kimptons,  Honesty  and  Integrity.   . 

We  presume  it  would  be  superfluous,  in  us,  to  remind  the  President, 
how  expedient  it  is,  to  remove  from  power,  and  Influential  offices,  men 
of  M  Kimptons  character  and  violence  ;  and  for  men  to  succeed  them, 
who  are  just  and  moderate,  and  who  are  not  only  attached  to  Republican 
Men,  but  Republican  measures.  .  .  . 
District  of  Burlington 

May  25'?  1803 

a.mos  hutchins 
George  Painter, 
and  seven  others. 

Republicans  in  Pennsylvania,  as  those  in  Connecticut  and  South 
Carolina,  asserted  that  some  oT  the  Federalists  were  intriguing  with 
a  view  to  overthrowing  the  republic.  Tench  Coxe  wrote  to  Jeffer- 
son from  Lancaster,  April  23,  1801  : 

It  is  not  a  pretense,  that  there  exists  in  the  United  States  an  inter- 
est unfriendly  to  representative  government,  and  that  il  has  formed  a 
local  American  alliance,  and  a  foreign  anti-republican  Alliance.     How 

^  ExfCtUive  Journal  0/ lAt  Senate,  I.  466. 
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far  it  has  influenced  the  appointment  of  many  incumbents  in  office  will 
not  escape  consideration  on  the  present  occasion.  .  ,  .  If  we  survey  the 
channels  thro  which  the  persons  alluded  to  have  worked  ujion  the  public 
mind  we  shall  find  them  filled  with  arguments  against  any  changes,  to 
cover  those,  which  they  most  desire  to  maintain  in  office  and  promote 
the  introduction  of  other  persons  of  like  principles  and  opinions.  Under 
such  circumstances  it  becomes  deeply  interesting,  that  sincere,  vigilant, 
energetic,  firm  and  able  friends  to  our  form  of  government  should  be  em- 
ployed. 

From  Carlisle,  March  23,  1801,  William  Irvine  wrote  in  a  simi- 
lar vein  to  Madison  : 

Many  of  us,  you  and  I  amongst  the  first,  have  been  some  years  past 
vilely  traduced,  as  men  who  were  using  every  effort  (insidiously  too)  to 
destroy  the  Government,  this  charge  might  fairly  and  on  good  ground  be 
retorted,  but  it  is  time  if  it  can  be  effected  to  have  done  with  revilings 
and  abuse  ;  I  fear  however  it  will  be  difficult,  as  that  will  not  answer  the 
purpose  of  the  oposite  party,  some  of  whome  I  am  confident  will  be 
satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  some  form  of  Monarchy,  these  to  be  sure 
are  not  numerous,  and  they  would  be  deserted  by  many  who  talk  highly 
of  their  Federalism,  the  moment  they  understood  their  leaders  actually 
meant  a  Monarchy.  They  all  now,  at  the  present  moment,  affect  great 
moderation,  speak  of  conciliation  as  very  desirable,  extoll  the  Presidents 
speech — &c  &c.  But  mark  the  end.  they  expect  and  wish  conciliation 
all  on  one  side,  so  soon  as  they  find  that  they  and  friends  are  to  be  dis- 
missed from  office,  the  \sic\  will  bounce  and  kick. 

My  opinion  on  this  head  is,  that  their  temper  and  spirit  should  be 
fairly  tried,  there  is  no  danger  in  an  experiment  of  this  kind,  they  say 
the  Democrats  (an  epithet  of  reproach)  have  not  capable  men  enough  to 
fill  the  offices  if  they  were  even  well  disposed.  I  am  among  those  who 
gives  no  credit  to  this,  I  believe  there  are  plenty  as  capable  and  much 
more  deserving  in  all  respects  than  the  present  incumbents. 

On  general  principle,  I  am  persuaded  it  will  be  highly  injurious  to 
the  Republican  interest,  if  the  changes  are  not  pretty  general.  For 
Pennsylvania,  where  the  thing  has  come  more  immediately  under  my  ob- 
servation, I  know  it  is  indispensably  necessary  that  a  general  change 
should  take  place  in  the  Excise  officers  particularly,  they  never  were  very 
well  chosen     .     .     .  it  is  well  known  that  E.\cise  officers  in  Penn* 

have  made  use  of  the  powers  the  office  gave  them  to  its  full  extent,  for 
Electioneering  purposes,  and  in  short,  trample  on  the  Republicans — by 
pressing  them,  when  in  their  power,  and  sparing  the  Federalists,  to  the 
risk  and  perhaps  ultimate  loss  of  the  public— the  Chief  of  these  gentry, 
it  is  well  known,  had  much,  very  much  influence,  in  keeping  together  the 
13  members  of  the  Penn^  Senate,  who  prevented  an  unanimous  vote  for 

M'  Jefferson If  they  are  not  turned  out,  in  due  time, 

it  must  and  will  discourage  hereafter  the  exertions  of  the  Republicans, 
this  is  human  nature,  no  danger  will  result  from  putting  down  one  set 
and  gradually  raising  the  other  in  their  stead 
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Many  (friends  too)  fear  least  the  President  and  heads  of  Departments 
may  be  too  timid,  conciliating  and  temporizing.  I  tell  them,  I  cannot 
believe  this,  they  must  and  will  see  the  propriety  and  necessity  of  de- 
cision and  firmness,  mixed  no  doubt  with  temper  and  moderation — at  the 
same  time  preferring  the  friends  and  real  supporters  of  Government  to 
their  and  its  enemies 

The  political  situation  in  New  York  has  been  in  an  ensnarled 
condition  since  the  beginning  of  the  government.  Jefferson  deter- 
mined at  tlie  outset  to  make  removals  there.  He  wrote  George 
Clinton,  May  17,  1801  : 

To  you  1  need  not  make  the  observation  that  of  all  the  duties  im- 
posed on  the  e.xecutive  head  of  a  government,  appointment  to  office  is 
the  most  difficult  and  most  irksome.  .  .  .  Disposed  myself  to  make 
as  few  changes  as  possible,  to  endeavor  to  restore  harmony  by  avoiding 
everything  harsh,  and  to  remove  only  for  malconduct,  1  have  neverthe- 
less been  persuaded  that  circumstances  in  your  state,  and  still  more  in  the 
neighboring  states  on  both  sides,  require  something  more.  It  is  repre- 
sented that  the  Collector,  Naval  Officer  and  Supervisor  ought  all  to  be 
removed  for  the  violence  of  their  character  and  conduct.' 

An  unsigned  paper  in  the  handwriting  of  Aaron  Burr,  and  en- 
dorsed by  Jefferson  "  from  Col°  Burr"  reads  as  follows  : 

NEW    YORK 

David    Gelston     collector     vice    Sands  "i  The  repub'  of  the  N.  York 


-Giles 


John  Swartwout  Marshall 

Theodr  Bailey  SuperT  and  Inspect. — Fish 

Matth.  L.  Davis  Naval  officer Rogers 

Ed.  Livingston   Dist.  Attr Harrison. 


delegation  in  Senate  and  H. 
of  Rep.  are  unanimovLsly  of 
opinion  that  these  changes 
should  immediately  be  made. 
They  unite  also  in  the  ar- 
rangement here  proposed  ex- 
cept that  one  Gentleman 
would  prefer  that  Bailey  and 
Davis  should  change  places. 
Willet  and  Browne  are  also 
candidates  for  the  office  of 
Marshall.  They  are  all  well 
J  known  to  A.  Gallatin. 

Post    M.'    at     Esopus    vice    Elmendorf  "1  These  are  the  suggestions  of 
D    at  Poughpsie  vice  >■  A.  B.  from  personal  knowl- 

J  edge. 

Bailey  and  Davis  were  not  appointed,  but  the  other  names  on 
the  list  were  sent  to  the  Senate. 

Yet  from  New  York  came  almost  the  only  letter  in  favor  of  the 
appointment  of  a  Federalist  to  office.     It  was  written  by  Samuel 

UVritiM^s,  viu.  52,53. 
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Miller  February  6,   1805,  and  was  addressed  to  Gallatin.     It  is 
needless  to  say  its  recommendation  was  unsuccessful. 

Judge  Hobart  of  our  district  is  dead ;  and  the  necessity  of  appoint- 
ing another  district  Judge  will  immediately  occur.  The  object  of  this 
letter  is  to  ask  whether  W.  William  Johnson,  of  our  city,  (with  all  his 
federalism)  would  stand  any  chance  of  being  thought  of,  and  nominated 
to  this  office  ?  You  are  somewhat  acquainted  with  his  general  character ; 
and  those  who  know  him  more  intimately,  I  am  confident,  would  find  no- 
difficulty  in  recommending  him  highly  as  a  man  of  talents,  learning,  in- 
tegrity, dignity  and  urbanity.  If  I  mistake  not,  his  talents  are  peculiarly 
fitted  to  fill  with  honor  and  usefulness  a  judicial  seat ;  and  his  great 
modesty  renders  such  a  plan  peculiarly  desirable  to  him.  His  political 
character,  (tho'  on  the  wrong  side)  is  remarkably  mild  and  unoffending ; 
and  I  am  firmly  persuaded  would  give  no  trouble  to  the  government,  or 
to  any  one  else.  .  .  . 

The  applications  for  office  during  Jefferson's  administration  prove 
beyond  dispute  that  prevailing  public  sentiment  on  the  subject  of 
appointments  and  removals  was  in  favor  of  their  being  made  for 
political  reasons.  Jefferson  recognized  and  followed  this  sentiment,, 
and  he  achieved  a  popularity  which  increased  instead  of  diminish- 
ing. His  first  election  to  the  presidency  was  obtained  by  a  narrow 
majority  through  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  electoral  col- 
leges failing  to  give  him  a  majority  vote.  His  second  election  was. 
won  easily,  the  opposition  to  him  having  become  insignificant,  and 
he  might  have  secured  a  third  term  had  he  desired  it  After  his- 
retirement  he  still  remained  the  foremost  character  in  America  in 
the  eyes  of  his  party,  and  that  party  has  continued  to  conjure  with 
his  name  for  nearly  a  century.  No  other  president  since  Washing- 
ton has  enjoyed  such  a  popular  approval,  with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  the  man  whom  he  would  not  appoint  as  governor  of  the  new 
Territory  of  Orleans,  and  whom  his  correspondent  described  as 
"  of  Violent  passions,  arbitrary  in  his  disposition  and  frequently  en- 
gaged in  broils  and  disputes." 

Gaillard  Hunt. 


TAMMANY  HALL  AND  THE  DORR  REBELLION 

Since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  no 
civil  or  political  conflict  has  arisen  in  any  state  more  interesting  to 
the  historian  of  American  life  or  more  instructive  to  the  student  of 
political  and  constitutional  matters  than  the  so-called  "  Dorr  Re- 
bellion "  in  Rhode  Island.  The  six  weeks  of  armed  controversy, 
during  the  months  of  May  and  June,  1842,  were  but  an  incident  in 
the  three  years'  struggle  for  a  more  popular  government  in  the 
little  commonwealth,  and  the  agitation  of  the  years  1841-1843  was 
but  one  step,  though  the  most  important,  in  the  change  from  the 
oligarchy  of  1775  to  the  democracy  of  1888.  The  Dorr  Rebellion 
was  not  an  isolated  fact.  An  understanding  of  its  meaning  and  im- 
portance can  be  obtained  only  by  a  thorough  study  of  the  political 
and  constitutional  history  of  the  colony  and  the  state  from  the  re- 
ception of  the  charter  of  1663  until  the  adoption  of  the  suffrage 
amendment  to  the  constitution  in  1888. 

The  issue  underlying  this  whole  struggle  was  the  general  right 
of  the  people  to  adopt  a  new  constitution.  In  the  words  of  the 
Rhode  Island  Suffrage  Association,  the  position  held  by  the  advo- 
cates of  a  change  in  the  form  of  government  was  that  "  whenever  a 
majority  of  the  citizens  of  this  State,  who  arc  recognized  as  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  shall,  by  their  delegates  in  convention  assem- 
bled, draught  a  constitution,  and  the  same  shall  be  accepted  by  their 
constituents,  it  will  be,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  the  law  of  the 
State."  In  other  words  they  declared  that  a  "  majority  of  the  '  gov- 
erned '  have  at  any  time,  and  on  any  occasion,  a  right  to  change 
their  government — a  right  which  being  inherent,  unalienable  and  in- 
defeasible, not  even  they  can  part  with  by  their  free  and  voluntary 
act." 

In  the  course  of  the  struggle  between  the  "  People's  Party"  and 
the  "  Law  and  Order  Men  "  or  the  "Algerines,"  as  they  were  called 
by  their  opponents,  several  other  issues  presented  themselves. 
When  the  rival  state  governments  appealed  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  bring  the  national  government  and  the  federal  army 
into  the  contest,  the  constitutional  issue  was  raised  as  to  the  author 
ity  of  the  national  executive  as  an  arbitrator  in  such  crises  in  the 
commonwealths.  The  right  of  the  national  legislature  and  that  of 
the  federal  judiciary  to  decide  between  tlie  two  conflicting  govern- 
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mcnts  were  most  thoroughly  discussed  in  connection  with  this  con- 
troversy. It  is  evident  that,  though  the  contest  was  local,  the 
questions  presented  were  national  in  importance. 

Several  other  issues  came  into  view  before  the  contest  was 
ended.  The  refusal  of  certain  state  governors  to  honor  the  requisi- 
tion of  the  de-facto  governor  of  Rhode  Island  to  hold  in  arrest  the 
fugitive  leader  of  the  defeated  party,  added  a  complication  to  the 
situation.  The  declaration  of  martial  law  by  the  "  I^w  and  Order" 
governor,  under  power  voted  him  by  the  "  Charter  "  general  assem- 
bly, led  to  the  decision  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  state  of  Rhode 
Island,  and  to  the  individual  opinion  of  Justice  Woodbur>',  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  in  the  famous  Luther-Borden  case. 
Again,  when  the  contest  had  subsided,  the  trial  of  the  leader  of  the 
insurrection  gave  rise  to  the  novel  plea  that  there  could  be  no  treason 
against  a  single  state,  inasmuch  as  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  defined  treason  against  the  United  States  only.  Further, 
the  natural  conflict  between  legislature  and  judiciary  was  empha- 
sized by  the  action  taken  by  the  Rhode  Island  general  assembly, 
several  years  aftenvards,  in  ordering  that  the  records  of  the  trial  for 
treason  and  the  conviction  of  "  Governor  "  Dorr  be  obliterated 
from  the  records  of  the  state. 

Not  the  least  interesting  among  the  constitutional,  political,  legal 
and  social  issues  which  the  Darr  Rebellion  produced  were  the  vari- 
ous attempts  made  in  other  states  to  interfere  in  the  Rhode  Island  con- 
troversy. The  "  cause  of  liberty,"  so  dear  to  the  American  people, 
would  not  permit  them  to  let  this  contest  pass  by  without  e.xpressions 
of  sympathy  at  least.  From  Maine  to  Louisiana  the  newspapers  freely 
expressed  themselves  in  favor  either  of  the  "  People's  Party,"  or  of 
the  "Law  and  Order"  government.  Within  the  state  of  Rhode 
Island  national  politics  did  not  enter  into  the  controversy,  as  leading 
Democrats  joined  with  the  Whigs  in  establishing  the  charter  govern- 
ment in  1 842.  Elsewhere  the  newspapers  and  the  people  in  general 
were  influenced,  almost  without  exception,  by  their  party  predilec- 
tions as  they  took  sides  on  the  issue. 

In  Boston  the  Democratic  Post  was  very  earnest  in  its  support 
of  the  "  People's  Party  "  and  the  Dorr  government.  It  was  the  first 
newspaper,  out.side  of  Rhode  Island,  to  call  attention  to  the  struggle 
in  the  neighboring  state,  and,  from  the  beginning  of  Januar>',  1842, 
until  long  after  the  "  People's  Government "  had  entirely  collapsed, 
the  Post  continued  to  praise  the  Suffragists,  and  to  heap  obloquy 
upon  the  "  Algerines  "  and  every  opponent  of  the  popular  move- 
ment. On  the  other  hand,  the  Boston  Atlas,  true  to  its  Whig  prin- 
ciples, found  the  Democracy  hidden  behind  Dorr  and  his  party,  and 
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vehemently  upheld  the  charter  government.  As  early  as  April  20, 
1842,  it  said  editorially  :  "The  Rhode  Island  Loco-Foco  revolution 
turns  out,  as  we  presumed  it  would,  to  have  been  a  bloodless  one." 

In  New  York  also  the  newspapers  divided  along  paiiy  lines. 
The  Evening  Post,  assisted  by  the  Ncm  Era,  notorious  under  the 
editorship  of  Levi  Slamm,  was  insistent  in  .season  and  out  of  season, 
that  the  rights  of  "the  people,"  and  of  Governor  Dorr  in  particu- 
lar, should  be  protected.  The  Courier  ami  Eiiqiiiimind  the  Amer- 
iatn  enthusia-stically  supported  Governor  King  and  bitterly  com- 
mented upon  every  act  of  the  "revolutionists."  No  less  certain  of 
its  position  was  the  Washington  National  hitelligcncer,  which  daily 
informed  its  readers  of  the  situation  in  Rhode  Island,  and  animad- 
verted upon  the  desperate  wickedness  of  all  who  opposed  the  legiti- 
mate government  in  the  little  commonwealth.  Interest  in  the  con- 
troversy extended  even  farther  than  the  national  capital.  The 
Richmond  Enquirer  advised  the  federal  government  to  keep  its  hands 
oft".  "  Move  not  a  soldier, — send  not  a  musket  into  Rhode  Island." 
The  New  Orleans  Commercial  Bulletin  took  a  different  view,  and 
demanded  interference.  "  The  posture  of  affairs  in  Rhode  Island  is 
truly  deplorable,  and  if  suffered  to  proceed  much  farther  will  do 
more  to  impair  American  credit  and  character  abroad  than  any  event 
since  the  date  of  our  government." 

Naturally  the  people  were  not  far  behind  the  newspapers  in  giv- 
ing expression  to  their  sentiments.  The  .strength  of  the  "  Law  and 
Order"  government  was  soon  perceived,  however,  and  the  weakness 
of  the  "  People's  Party "  prevented  the  necessity  of  any  special 
movement  in  opposition  to  it.  Mass  meetings  were  held  in  various 
cities,  Philadelphia  and  Boston  in  particular,  to  express  sympathy 
for  the  "  oppressed  people  "  of  Rhode  Island.  New  York  took  the 
lead  in  advising  the  u.se  of  arms  in  establishing  the  "  People's  Gov- 
ernment," and  in  resisting  the  government  de  facto,  even  though 
the  latter  be  aided  by  the  federal  authorities. 

About  the  middle  of  April  1842  the  Evening  Post  called  atten- 
tion to  a  proposed  memorial,  which  was  in  circulation  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  "  calling  on  the  House  of  Representatives  to  impeach 
President  Tyler  for  his  armed  interference,  or  threatened  coercive 
measures  against  the  people  of  Rhode  Island  in  their  struggle  to 
cast  off  the  authority  claimed  over  them  under  King  Charles 
Second's  Charter."  This  memorial  was  never  presented,  but  a 
meeting  of  sympathy  was  held  in  Tammany  Hall  on  the  evening  of 
April  27.  Aaron  Vanderpoel  was  chosen  president  for  the  occasion 
and  A.  VV.  Parmenter,  of  Rhode  Island,  presented  the  cause  of  the 
suffragists.    Though  not  numerously  attended  this  gathering  prepared 
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the  way  for  later  meetings,  when  the  inherent  weakness  of  the  Dorr 
movement  was  more  clearly  perceived. 

The  inauguration  of  Governor  Dorr,  May  3,  1842,  was  quickly 
followed  by  a  hasty  trip  to  Washington.  Here  Dorr  met  President 
Tyler,  Mr.  Webster,  Secretary  of  State,  and  other  leaders  of  the 
great  political  parties,  but  he  failed  to  obtain  sympathy  for  himself  or 
his  party  sufficient  to  encourage  him  to  proceed  farther  in  the  at- 
tempt to  establish  his  government.  Had  Governor  Dorr  passed 
directly  through  New  York  on  his  return  from  Washington  to  Provi- 
dence, the  sequel  of  events  in  Rhode  Island  would  have  been  mate- 
rially altered.  The  testimony  at  hand  seems  to  justify  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  Civil  War,  which  broke  out  on  May  1 7,  would  have 
been  entirely  averted.  Governor  Dorr  had  learned  in  Washington 
that  he  not  only  could  hope  for  no  help  from  the  national  executive, 
but  must  also  e.xpect  to  find  the  federal  troops  assisting  the  de 
facto  government.  He  had,  however,  found  the  President  anx- 
ious to  avert  civil  strife,  and  ready  to  use  his  influence  to  obtain  an 
act  of  indemnity  for  the  entire  People'.s  government.  It  was  evident, 
even  to  the  enthusiastic  suffrage  leader,  that  he  could  not  cope  wth 
the  national  government,  even  if  his  party,  which  he  thought  to  be  a 
numerical  majority  of  the  people  of  Rhode  Island,  might  perhaps 
successfully  resist  the  Charter  government.  On  his  arrival  at  the 
metropolis,  therefore,  he  had  determined,  though  very  reluctantly,  to 
leave  the  government  dc  facto  in  peace,  and  to  trust  to  the  good  of- 
fices of  President  Tyler  to  effect  a  compromise. 

Governor  Dorr  was  very  cordially  received  on  his  arrival  in  New 
York.  One  of  his  fellow  commissioners,  Burrington  Anthony,  had 
returned  at  once  to  Rhode  Island  ready  to  carry  wliat  comfort  he 
could  to  his  friends  at  home.  The  third  commissioner,  Dutce  J. 
Pearce,  who  has  been  called  Dorr's  right-hand  man,  remained  with 
his  leader.  The  two  Rhode  Islanders  were  invited  to  attend  the 
Bowery  Theatre,  that  evening,  by  certain  prominent  Tammany 
leaders.  The  fact  of  the  acceptance  of  this  invitation  by  the  two  dis- 
tinguished visitors  was  duly  announced  in  the  daily  press,  and  was 
even  supposed  to  have  increased  the  size  of  the  audience.  Most 
notable  among  the  distinguished  Tammany  men  escorting  the 
governor  was  the  Hon.  K.  F.  Purdy,  ex-president  of  the  New  York 
Board  of  Aldermen.  This  act  of  courtesy  was  but  the  beginning  of 
the  attentions  which  were  bestowed  upon  the  People's  governor. 
The  time  spent  in  the  metropolis  was  very  short,  being  scarcely  more 
than  one  day,  but  every  one  of  the  governor's  waking  hours  was 
monopolized  by  his  new  friends. 

Saturday  forenoon  Tammany  Hall  accorded  a  reception  to  the 
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governor  and  to  Welcome  B.  Sayles,  the  speaker  of  the  People's 
general  assembly.  Several  hours  were  spent  by  these  two  suffrage 
leaders  in  talking  over  the  condition  of  affairs  in  Rhode  Island,  and 
the  counsel  which  Tammany  Hall  gave  to  the  People's  party  is  evi- 
dent from  the  sequel  which  came  less  than  four  days  later,  the 
famous  attack  on  the  arsenal.  When  the  time  came  for  the  gover- 
nor to  resume  his  journey  to  Providence  he  found  that  a  crowd  had 
collected  in  the  park,  desirous  of  obtaining  a  glimpse  of  the  distin- 
guished stranger.  Immediately  a  procession  was  formed  as  an 
escort,  under  the  head  of  William  H.  Cornell.  Besides  the  five 
hundred  people  who  marched  in  citizen's  dress,  the  services  of  a 
band  were  obtained,  and  also  a  company  of  volunteer  firemen. 
Governor  Dorr  and  Speaker  Sayles  were  accompanied  in  their 
barouche  by  e.x-Alderman  Purdy  and  Slamm,  the  editor. 

The  open  sympathy  thus  shown  the  dLsheartened  governor  was 
accentuated  by  a  communication  which  he  received  before  leaving 
the  city. 

New  York,  May  ij,  1842. 
To  Thomas  W.  Dorr,  Governor  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  ; 

Sir: — Several  military  companies  of  this  city  and  vicinity  having 
tendered  their  ser\'ices  to  form  a  military  escort  to  accompany  you  to 
Providence,  we  have  the  honor  to  apprize  your  Excellency  of  the  fact. 
This  distinction  which  they  so  much  admire,  we  hope  will  meet  with 
your  cheerful  acceptance. 

With  sentiments  of  the  highest  respect, 

We  are,  very  respectfully,  yours 

Alexander  Wing,  Jr., 

Col.  13  Reg't.  N.  Y.  A. 
Abraham  J.  Crasto, 
Lt.  Col.  236  Reg't.  N.  Y.  S.  I. 

In  reply  Governor  Dorr  wrote  as  follows  : — 

New  York,  May  14,  1842. 
To  Cols.  Wing  and  Crasto  ; 

Gentlemen  : — I  return  to  you  my  most  sincere  thanks  for  the  offer 
contained  in  your  letter  of  yesterday  of  an  escort  of  several  military  com- 
panies to  accompany  me  to  the  city  of  Providence.  It  is  impossible  to 
mistake  the  spirit  in  which  this  offer  is  made.  It  is  an  indication  of  the 
fraternal  interest  with  which  you  regard  the  present  struggle  for  their  just 
rights  of  the  people  of  Rhode  Island,  whom  I  have  the  honor  to  repre- 
sent. 

While  I  should  not  feel  justified  at  the  present  moment  in  withdraw- 
ing you  from  your  homes  and  business  on  the  expedition  contemplated, 
allow  me  to  say  that  the  time  may  not  be  far  distant  when  I  may  be  ob- 
liged to  call  upon  you  for  your  ser\'ices  in  that  cause  to  which  you  will 
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so  promptly  render  the  most  efficient  aid — the  cause  of  American  citizens 
contending  for  their  sovereign  right  to  make  and  maintain  a  republican 
constitution  and  opposed  by  the  hired  soldiers  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment. 

In  this  unequal  contest  I  invoke  your  aid  and  that  of  your  associates 
in  arms.  We  appeal  from  the  Government  to  the  people,  and  rely  upon 
them  in  the  last  resort  to  defend  our  rights  from  every  arbitrary  aggression. 

Be  pleased  to  make  my  cordial  acknowledgements  to  officers  and  pri- 
vates, who  have  kindly  united  with  you  in  the  honor  which  has  been 
proffered  me ;  and  accept  the  regards  of  your  friend  and  fellow-citizen. 

Thomas  W.  Dorr. 

During  the  time  that  Governor  Dorr  had  been  absent  from  the 
state  the  People's  government  had  practically  ceased  to  exist.  The 
executive  officers  had  failed  to  obtain  possession  of  any  of  the  state 
papers  and  documents,  and  accordingly  were  unable  to  perform  any 
executive  functions.  The  legislature  had  adjourned  after  a  single 
day's  session  and  many  of  its  members  had  publicly  announced 
their  resignations  and  their  determination  no  longer  to  uphold  the 
People's  government.  The  judiciary  did  not  exist,  inasmuch  as  the 
legislature,  during  its  short  session,  had  failed  to  choose  judges. 
Many  of  the  prominent  leaders  of  the  Suffragists  were  under  arrest 
and  the  favor  of  the  federal  authorities  was  evidently  with  the  Charter 
government.  A  few  men  only  stood  firmly  for  Governor  Dorr  and 
the  People's  government.  On  his  return  to  Providence,  Burrington 
Anthony  addressed  an  open-air  meeting,  which  was  held  in  front  of 
the  state  house.  The  delegate  presented  a  highly  colored  account 
of  the  results  of  his  flying  trip  to  Washington,  and  a  series  of  res- 
olutions was  passed  denouncing  all  compromises,  pledging  resistance 
to  all  efforts  of  the  Charter  government  to  arrest  the  leaders  of  the 
People's  Party,  and  promising  to  protect  and  defend  Governor  Dorr 
to  the  end. 

Such  was  the  situation  in  Providence  when  Dorr  arrived  in  the 
city  at  about  ten  o'clock  Monday  forenoon.  May  16.  A  large 
crowd  of  enthusiasts  and  curiosity-seekers  greeted  him  at  the  station, 
and  escorted  him  to  the  residence  of  Mr.  Anthony,  which  the  gov- 
ernor wished  to  use  as  his  headquarters.  Before  dismissing  his 
escort  Dorr  made  an  address  which  showed  the  influence  which  his 
New  York  visit  had  had  upon  his  plans.  A  rumor  was  current  in 
the  city  that  the  governor  had  procured  the  aid  of  500  men  from 
abroad.  Dorr  denied  the  truth  of  this  statement,  but  said  that  he 
had  been  promised  the  aid  of  5000  men,  and  that  he  could  have 
them  at  any  time.  He  was  sure  of  assistance  enough  from  New 
York  to  paralyze  any  force  which  the  United  States  might  use 
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against  the  Suffrage  party  in  Rhode  Island.  The  governor  then 
drew  a  sword  and,  holding  it  out,  declared  that  it  had  belonged  to 
an  ofificer  who  had  died  in  Florida,  and  had  been  presented  to  him 
by  a  brother  of  this  officer ;  adding  that  that  sword  must  never  be 
dishonored  while  in  his  possession. 

The  Suffrage  organ,  the  Express,  that  same  day,  published  a 
proclamation  signed  "  Thomas  W.  Dorr,  Governor  and  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations." 
In  this  official  address  he  presented  to  the  people  of  the  state  the 
facts  concerning  his  trip  to  Washington.  He  stated  that  President 
Tyler  had  intimated 

an  intention  of  resorting  to  the  forces  of  the  United  States  to  check 
the  movements  of  the  people  of  this  State  in  support  of  the  republican 
constitution  recently  adopted.  I-'rom  a  decision  which  conflicts  with  the 
right  of  sovereignty  inherent  in  the  people  of  this  State,  and  with  the 
principles  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  a  democratic  republic  an  appeal 
has  been  taken  to  the  people  of  our  country.  They  understand  our 
cause  ;  they  sympathize  in  the  injuries  which  have  been  inflicted  upon  us  ; 
they  disapprove  the  course  which  the  National  Executive  has  adopted 
towards  this  State  ;  and  they  assure  us  of  their  disposition  and  intention 
to  interpose  a  barrier  between  the  supporters  of  the  People's  constitution 
and  the  hired  soldiery  of  the  United  States.  As  your  representative,  I 
have  been  ever)'where  received  with  the  utmost  kindness  and  cordiality. 
To  the  people  of  the  City  of  New  York,  who  have  extended  to  us  the 
hand  of  a  generous  fraternity,  it  is  impossible  to  overrate  our  obligation 
at  this  most  important  crisis.  It  has  become  my  duty  to  say,  that,  so 
soon  as  a  soldier  of  the  United  States  shall  be  set  in  motion,  by  whatever 
direction,  to  act  against  the  people  of  this  State,  in  aid  of  the  Charter 
government,  I  shall  call  for  that  aid  to  oppose  such  force,  which,  I  am 
fully  authorized  to  say,  will  be  immediately  and  most  cheerfully  tendered 
to  the  service  of  the  people  of  Rhode  Island  from  the  City  of  New  York 
and  from  other  places.  The  contest  will  then  become  national,  and  our 
State  the  battle  ground  of  American  freedom.  As  a  Rhode  Island  man, 
I  regret  that  the  constitutional  question  in  this  State  cannot  be  adjusted 
among  our  own  citizens.  They  who  have  been  the  first  to  ask  assistance 
from  abroad,  can  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  any  consequences  which 
may  ensue. 

No  comment  is  necessary  to  show  some  of  the  results  of  the  re- 
ception which  Tammany  Hall  had  tendered  to  the  People's  governor 
of  Rhode  Island. 

While  Governor  Dorr  was  in  New  York  he  sent  a  letter  to  the 
governor  of  Connecticut,  and,  on  the  day  after  his  return  to  Provi- 
dence, he  sent  another  similar  letter  to  the  governor  of  Maine.  In 
these  messages  he  requested  the  executives  to  call  the  attention  of 
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their  legislatures  to  the  situation  in  Rhode  Island.  He  asserted  that 
the  people  of  Rhode  Island  were  "  threatened  with  a  military  inter- 
vention unless  they  abandoned  their  constitution  and  surrendered  all 
their  rights."  He  declared  that  they  were  "unable  to  contend 
singly  against  the  forces  of  the  United  States,"  and  that  they  must 
invoke  the  aid  of  the  other  states  "in  this  contest  which  involves 
the  great  principles  of  American  Freedom,  and  the  dearest  privileges 
of  a  Sovereign  People." 

The  Dorrites,  £is  the  comparatively  few  suffragists  who  followed 
the  governor  in  this  movement,  might  properly  be  called,  had  de- 
cided to  assert  their  rights,  in  opposition  not  only  to  the  Charter 
government  of  the  state,  but  also  to  the  President  and  the  army  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  such  a  situation. 
No  explanation  of  this  decision  is  possible  except  that  Governor 
Dorr  had  become  convinced  and  had  convinced  his  followers  that 
the  Democracy  of  the  United  States  was  anxious  for  the  opportunity 
to  rush  to  the'aid  of  "  the  people  "  of  Rhode  Island.  He  must  have 
believed  either  that  he  could  frighten  the  President  into  holding  back 
his  promised  assistance  to  the  Charter  government,  or  else  that,  if 
the  national  executive  persisted  in  sending  aid,  the  People's  party 
would  receive  not  merely  the  expressed  sympathy  but  also  the  per- 
sonal aid  of  a  large  portion  of  the  citizens  of  the  nation.  Nothing 
less  than  the  cordial  welcome  shown  him  during  his  short  stay  in 
New  York  and  the  personal  promises  of  material  assistance  which 
he  received  from  Tammany  Hall  could  have  led  him  to  this  mistaken 
position.  That  his  head  was  turned  by  the  hero-worship  accorded 
him  furnishes  the  simplest  explanation  of  his  folly. 

After  Governor  Dorr's  return  to  Rhode  Island,  his  New  York 
friends  did  not  cease  to  keep  up  the  agitation  in  that  city.  A  call 
was  issued  for  a  meeting  in  the  Park  in  front  of  the  City  Hall,  which 
contained  such  signatures  as  those  of  Stephen  Allen,  John  I.  Mor- 
gan, Walter  Bowne,  A.  Vanderpoel,  William  C.  Bryant,  Samuel  J. 
Tilden,  Elijah  F.  Purdy,  Alexander  Stewart  and  Levi  D.  Slamm. 
The  meeting  was  largely  attended,  the  various  newspaper  reports 
giving  the  number  present  as  from  three  thousand  to  twelve  thou- 
sand. Churchill  C.  Cambreleng  was  chosen  president,  and,  among 
the  long  list  of  vice-presidents  nominated  by  E.  J.  Purdy,  were  the 
names  of  most  of  the  signers  of  the  call,  some  of  whom  were  not 
present.  The  meeting  was  addressed  by  Vanderpoel,  Cambreleng, 
Ely  Moore,  and  others,  and  the  resolutions  adopted  expressed  con- 
fidence in  the  Dorr  party,  and  declared  that  President  Tyler  ought 
not  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  Rhode  Island  in  any  way.  A  cor- 
responding committee  of  twelve  was  appointed,  to  whom  was  left  the 
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duty  of  continuing  the  movement  in  behalf  of  the  People's  party. 
This  committee  consisted  of  Vanderpoel,  Purdy,  Tilden,  Moore, 
Slamm,  and  others,  among  whom  the  most  ardent  of  Dorr's  sup- 
porters were  Slamm  and  Purdy. 

Editor  Slamm,  in  the  New  York  Nr^v  Era.  immediately  began  to 
urge  that  armed  assistance  should  be  given  to  the  Dorr  party,  in  op- 
position to  the  national  government.  "  All  that  is  contemplated  and 
all  that  ha.s  been  asked,"  he  said,  "  is  to  raise  men  enough  to  re- 
sist" the  United  States  soldiers.  An  official  bulletin  appeared  in  the 
editorial  columns  of  the  New  Era,  entitled  "  Knroilment  of  Volun- 
teers," the  latter  portion  of  which  read  as  follows  : 

And,  whereas  it  is  apprehended  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  unobservant  and  forgetful  of  the  duties  imposed  upon  him,  may, 
in  a  false  construction  of  his  prerogative,  send  mercenary  soldiers  of  the 
Federal  Government  into  the  territory  of  our  sister  State  of  Rhode  Island 
for  purposes  offensive  against  and  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  the 
people ;  for  these  reasons,  we,  citizens  of  the  United  States,  who  herein- 
after subscribe  their  names,  appealing  to  Divine  Providence  for  the  purity 
of  our  motives,  pledge  'our  sacred  honor'  to  hold  ourselves  in  readiness, 
to  be  organized  into  companies  of  '  Patriot  Volunteers,'  under  such 
officers  as  shall  by  ourselves  be  elected,  and  upon  the  requisition  of  Gov- 
ernor Dorr  to  march  at  the  shortest  notice  to  the  aid  of  our  Republican 
brethren  of  Rhode  Island  in  the  event  that  any  armed  inter/crcnce  be 
made  by  the  Federal  Government  to  the  jeopardy  of  their  Inalienable 
and  indefeasil'k  rights. 

This  official  bulletin  appeared  in  the  Ni~w  Era  on  May  20, 
and  must  therefore  have  been  prepared  for  publication  not  later 
than  the  nineteenth.  It  was  in  tlie  early  morning  of  the  eighteenth 
that  Governor  Dorr  made  the  attack  upon  the  arsenal  at  Providence, 
which  was  defended  by  the  Charter  authorities  without  the  aid  of  the 
federal  troops.  The  attacking  force  failed  to  obtain  a  peaceful  sur- 
render, and  Governor  Dorr  ordered  that  one  of  his  cannons  should  be 
fired.  The  audacity  of  this  order  can  scarcely  be  conceived.  In  a  dense 
fog,  with  less  than  two  hundred  men,  with  almost  no  ammunition  for 
their  two  small  cannon,  the  order  is  given  to  fire  upon  a  building, 
built  of  stone,  stocked  with  powder  and  balls,  and  fully  guarded.  If 
a  gun  had  been  fired,  the  cannons  in  the  arsenal  would  have  mur- 
derously ploughed  down  the  unprotected  attacking  force.  But  the 
guns  did  not  go  off.  They  were  flashed  twice,  but  without  result. 
The  attack  wa.s  a  failure.  No  blood  was  shed,  but  the  little  band 
w^ls  compelled  to  withdraw  from  the  field.  Governor  Dorr  would 
have  fired  upon  the  arsenal,  had  he  been  able.  If  he  had  succeeded, 
he  would  very  possibly  have  fallen  at  the  first  return  fire.      In  any 
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case,  doubtless,  the  sound  of  the  first  gun,  on  that  foggy  night, 
would  have  caused  blind  attack  and  counter-attack,  and  great  loss 
of  life  might  easily  have  followed.  The  New  York  friends  of  the 
People's  governor  are  not  responsible  for  the  failure  to  begin  a  true 
civil  war  in  Rhode  Island. 

Barely  had  the  "  Enrollment  of  Volunteers  "  editorial  appeared 
in  the  New  Era  when  the  news  of  the  farcical  failure  of  the  attack  on 
the  arsenal  reached  the  metropolis.  According  to  all  human  proba- 
bility, the  "  war  was  ended."  Even  the  enthusiastic  New  Yorkers 
now  saw  that  further  aid  was  useless.  "  Judging  from  their  looks  " 
said  the  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser,  "  never  did  a  set  of  peo- 
ple feel  before  quite  so  foolish  and  forlorn  as  did  the  leaders  of  the 
Park  meeting  of  insurgent  sympathizers  on  the  receipt  of  the  news 
from  Rhode  Island  yesterday.  They  tried  to  whistle  their  courage 
up  for  a  while,  and  even  attempted  to  deceive  themselves  by  the 
miserable  lie  that  it  was  Governor  King  who  had  fled  and  not  the 
puissant  Dorr.  But  it  was  no  go.  The  flag  which  had  been 
kept  flying  for  several  days  at  Tammany  Hall,  in  honor  of  Dorr  and 
his  proceedings,  was  struck,  and  all  looked  as  though  '  melancholy 
had  marked  them  for  her  own.'  " 

One  only  of  the  leaders  among  the  Dorr  sympathizers  continued 
to  uphold  the  fortunes  of  his  friend,  even  after  he  had  fled  from  the 
state.  Levi  Slamm,  whose  paper  had  met  with  a  natural  death,  is 
reported  to  have  made  a  trip  to  Woonsocket,  just  over  the  border 
line  from  Massachusetts,  and  to  have  spent  several  hours  urging 
further  resistance.  He  was  present  also,  with  a  small  band,  at  the 
gathering  at  Acote's  Hill,  near  the  end  of  June,  but  hastened  home 
when  Dorr  a  second  time  became  a  fugitive.  Thus  ignominiously 
ended  the  great  Tammany  movement  to  set  up  a  popular  govern- 
ment in  Rhode  Island,  in  opposition  to  the  de  facto  government 
and  the  federal  authorities. 

Arthur  May  Mowrv. 
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/.   Orders  of  Mercer,  Sullivan  and  Stirling,   IJ76. 

By  the  kindness  of  Dr.  N.  P.  Dandridge,  of  Cincinnati,  the  Re- 
view is  enabled  to  print  extracts  from  a  manuscript  Revolutionary' 
orderly-book  in  his  possession.  The  volume  is  an  ordinary  thick 
blank-book,  8  inches  by  6.  About  half  of  it  was  used  as  an 
orderly-book.  The  remainder  was  subsequently  used  for  miscel- 
laneous accounts,  extending  through  the  remainder  of  the  century, 
and  evidently  kept  first  in  New  Jersey  and  afterward  in  Ohio. 
Internal  evidence  shows  the  book  to  have  belonged  originally  to 
some  one  in  Col.  Samuel  Milcs's  Pennsylvania  Provincial  Rifle 
Regiment.  It  begins  with  regimental  orders  of  that  body,  extend- 
ing in  time  from  May  16,  1776,  to  August  13.  Up  to  the  latter 
part  of  July  these  alone  are  given,  and  the  regiment  may  be  traced 
from  Marcus  Hook  (May  16),  through  Philadelphia  (July  5),  Allen- 
town  (July  7),  Brunswick  (July  9),  Amboy  (July  11-17),  ^"^ 
Elizabeth  (July  18,  19)  to  Amboy.  Before  the  close  of  July  brig- 
ade orders  and  general  orders  begin  to  be  intermixed,  and  the  regi- 
mental orders  become  less  frequent.  From  August  12  to  August 
23,  at  which  date  the  military  portion  of  the  book  ends,  one  finds 
interspersed  an  interesting  series  of  the  general  orders  of  Washing- 
ton, preparatory  to  the  campaign  around  New  York  and  the  battle 
of  Long  Island.  But  these  have  already  been  printed  in  Force's 
Archivis.  We  select  for  present  publication  a  series  of  orders  inter- 
mediate in  grade  between  these  general  orders  of  the  commander-in- 
chief  and  the  regimental  orders  of  Col.  Miles.  We  present,  in 
chronological  order,  with  unimportant  omi.ssions,  first,  the  general 
orders  of  Gen.  Hugh  Mercer,  commanding  the  Flying  Camp,  of 
which,  during  these  dates  (July  29-August  9)  Miles's  regiment  was 
a  part.  By  Washington's  orders  of  August  12  the  Pennsylvania 
Rifle  Regiment  was  made  a  part  of  Stirling's  brigade,  and  the  latter 
a  part  of  Sullivan's  division.  The  remaining  orders  here  printed  are 
therefore  divisional  orders  of  Sullivan  (August  13,  14)  and  brigade 
orders  of  Stirling  (August  13—22).  The  documents  are  too  early 
in  date  to  have  much  direct  value  with  reference  to  the  battle  of 
Long  Island  (Howe  landed  on  Augast  22),  and  do  not  cast  strong 
light  on  any  serious  fighting.  But  it  is  thought  that  they  have  their 
value  as  showing  the  state  of  the  American  army  during  these 
weeks,  and  the  efforts  made  to  prepare  it  for  the  approaching  conflict. 
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The  accounts  which  fill  the  portion  of  the  book  not  used  for 
military  purposes  indicate  that  it  was,  from  1 784  on,  the  property  of 
Jesse  Hunt,  who  migrated  from  New  Jersey  to  Cincinnati  in  1 788. 
From  him  it  passed  to  his  son-in-law  Nathaniel  Green  Pendleton, 
son  of  Nathaniel  Pendleton  of  New  York,  Hamilton's  second  in  the 
duel  with  Burr.  N.  G.  Pendleton  was  the  grandfather  of  Dr.  Dan- 
dridge.  Since  ten  sergeants  in  Miles's  regiment  were  reported  miss- 
ing after  the  battle  of  August  27,  1776  {Penn.  Archives,  2d  sen,  X. 
204-232),  it  is  easy  to  see  why  the  orders  in  the  book  cease  with 
August  23.  But  as  no  sergeant  or  commissioned  officer  in  the 
regiment  was  named  Hunt,  it  is  not  known  how  the  book  came  into 
the  possession  of  a  New  Jersey  family  of  that  name. 

Head  Quarters  Perth  Amboy  29""  July  1776. 

Orders  issued  by  the  Honble  Hugh  Mercer  Esqr  Commanding  Officer 
of  the  Flying  Camp 
Parole — York — Countersign 

Whereas  the  Honble.  Continental  Congress  have  been  pleased  to  Ap- 
point Col?  Sam!  Griffin  to  be  Adjutant  General  to  the  Flying  Camp,  All 
Orders  Issued  by  the  Commanding  Officer  through  him  Either  written  or 
Verbal  are  to  be  Strictly  Attended  to  and  punctually  Obey'd.  Brigade 
Majors  to  Attend  at  the  Adjutant  Gen'!  Office  between  the  Hours  of  10 
in  the  fomoon  and  i  in  the  Afternoon.  All  returns  to  be  made  to  the 
Adjutant  General. 

The  Commanding  Officers  of  the  Battalions  are  to  meet  at  Gen!  Rober- 
deau's  Quarters  at  1 1  o  Clock  this  forenoon  to  report  to  the  Commander 
in  Chief  the  State  of  the  Provisions  and  whether  they  are  Served  out 
Regularly.  The  Quarter  Master  and  Qr  Mr  Serg!  to  receive  the  provis- 
ion from  the  Commissary  and  to  distribute  them.  Two  men  from  each 
full  Company  and  one  Man  from  Each  Company  not  Exceeding  forty  in 
Number  to  be  Appointed  Camp  colour  men  whose  particular  Duty  it 
must  be  to  Attend  the  Qr  Mf  and  Qf  Mr  Serj!  to  Sweep  the  Streets  of  their 
Respective  Encampments,  to  fill  up  Old  Necessary  houses  and  make  new 
ones,  all  OiTall  and  whatever  else  may  tend  to  Injure  the  Health  of  the 
TroojK.  The  Quarter  Masters  to  be  Answerable  to  their  Commanding 
Officers  for  a  Strict  observance  of  this  Order.  For  the  future  the  Adju- 
tant Gen!  will  send  the  Parole  and  Countersign  under  a  Sealed  Cover  by 
the  Orderly  Adjutant  at  Head  Quarters  to  the  Majors  of  Brigade  they  at 
retreat  Beating  are  to  deliver  the  Parole  and  Countersign  to  the  Field 
officer  of  the  day  who  is  to  deliver  them  to  the  Officers  of  Guards  and  to 
the  Adju'."  who  are  to  Communicate  them  to  their  Respective  Guards. 
A  Fatigue  Party  Consisting  of  one  Serjeant  and  1 2  Privates  to  Attend  the 
Qr  W_  General  till  further  Orders. 

Field  Officer  for  to  Morrow  Col°  Miles, 
d"  to  Visit  the  Posts  at  South  Amboy — 
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Documents 


Head  Q7  Perth  Amboy  July  so'?  1776 
Parole — Alexandria — Countersign 

The  Commanding  Officer  of  E^ch  Regiment  to  Send  in  an  Exact 
List  of  all  their  Officers  down  to  the  Noncommissioned  Officers  with  their 
Respective  Ranks  to  the  deputy  Adjutant  General  tomorrow  morning  at 
10  oClock.  The  Generall  Desires  and  Orders  a  full  and  Compleat  re- 
turn of  Each  Reg!  to  be  made  by  the  Col!'  or  Commanding  Officer  to  the 
Deputy  Adjutant  General  Every  Saturday  morning  between  the  Hours  of 
10  and  11  oClock  at  his  office  in  Order  that  Copies  may  be  transmitted 
Regularly  Every  Week  to  the  Congress  and  Commander  in  Chief.  No 
return  will  be  received  that  is  not  Signed  by  the  Col"  or  Commanding 
Officer  of  the  Regiments  or  Corps  Specified  by  the  Return  and  it  is  Ex- 
pected that  the  Commanding  Officers  of  Regiments  will  not  Receive  any 
Returns  from  their  Adjutants  unless  he  at  the  Same  time  presents  him 
with  a  Particular  return  of  each  Company  of  the  Regiment  Signed  by 
their  Respective  Captains.  Gasper  Sizler,  John  Pendleton  and  Adam 
Hoffman  of  Cap'.  Millars  Company  and  Col''M"  Keans  Battalion  Penns'  Mi- 
litia are  to  be  employed  as  armourers  and  of  Course  Excused  from  all 
Duty  until  further  Orders  their  Rations  to  lx^  drawn  by  the  director  of 
the  Armoury.  The  Col°  or  Commanding  Officer  of  Each  Regiment  to 
be  answerable  to  the  Generall  for  any  Neglect  of  Orders. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  in  Orders  that  no  Officer  or  Soldier  off  Duty 
is  to  discharge  his  piece  without  leave  from  the  Commanding  Officer. 
The  General  Expresses  his  Surprise  that  those  Orders  are  not  attended  to, 
it  is  the  Duty  of  every  Officer  to  See  that  all  Orders  are  Obeyed.  The 
Commanding  Officers  of  Battalions  will  for  the  future  be  answerable  for 
deficiency  in  the  Ammunition  Served  out  to  the  Troops  under  their  Com- 
mand, and  it  is  Directed  that  Every  Soldier  who  fires  of  his  piece  with- 
out Orders  Shall  be  immidiately  Confined  and  tryed  by  a  Court  Martial. 

Head  Quarters  31V  of  July  1776 

Parole — Richmond — Countersign 

Field  Officer  for  to  Morrow  Col"  Bayard. 

A  General   Court   Martial  to  Sit  to  Morrow   morning  at  11  oClock  in 

Mf  Hicks  long  room  for  the  tryal  of  Jacob  Babe  and  Jo"  Crimer  both  of 

the  4  Battalion  Penn'  Militia  for  Desertion 

President  Col?  Mf  Kean — 
Col°  Brodhead  Col"  Clymer 


Capl  Brown  \ 


B  R 


Long 
Wade  I  2  B  M. 

Perviance  4  B.  M. 


Lieu!  Moore 
Finley  | 
White  I 
Bright  ]■ 
Mattock  5  B.  M. 


B  R 

B  M 


Col°  Mile-s  Col'  Atlee,  Col"  Bayard  Col"  Brodhead  Col"  Clymer, 
Major  Bird  and  D'  Shippen  are  retjuested  to  meet  at  Commissary  Dun- 
hams Stores  At   11   oClock  this  Morning  to  inspect  in  to  the  State  of 
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Provisions  particularly  the  Flour  and  to  Condemn  Such  as  they  may 
think  unfitt  for  use. 

The  Majors  of  Brigade  are  to  furnish  the  Col"  or  Commanding  Offi- 
cers of  Regiments  with  a  Copy  of  the  Continental  Establishments  of 
Rations  for  the  Troops  and  the  Commanding  Officers  of  Regiments  or 
Corps  are  to  have  them  read  at  least  once  a  Week  to  the  Soldiers  in 
Order  that  Such  Articles  of  the  Rations  as  Cannot  be  procured  or  Such 
as  the  Soldiers  do  not  Choose  to  draw  may  be  paid  for  in  Money. 

General  Orders  Head  Quarters  August  1"!  1776 
Parole — ^Burlington — Countersign  Trenton 

Such  of  the  Pennsylvania  Associators  as  did  not  draw  their  Rations 
from  Philadelphia  to  Trenton  are  to  make  out  their  Ace"  properly  Certi- 
fied by  their  Officers  Aggreable  to  which  they  will  receive  the  Money  from 
Col?  fiiddle  Depf  Qr  Master  General 

Field  Officer  for  to  Morrow  Col?  Bayard 
The  General  is  Very  Sorry  he  is  under  the  Necessity  of  Reminding  the 
Pennsylvania  Associators  of  the  terms  on  which  they  Agreed  to  Serve 
here  Namely  to  remain  on  Duty  untill  a  Sufficient  number  of  troops  had 
Joined  to  form  the  Flying  Camp  and  While  on  Duty  to  Conform  to  the 
Regulations  of  the  Continental  troops.  Such  of  the  Noncommissioned 
Officers  or  Soldiers  as  Shall  discover  a  Contrary  disposition  will  Subject 
themselves  to  punishment  and  if  any  Shall  presume  to  quit  their  Posts 
under  pretence  of  the  limitted  time  For  their  service  being  Expired  they 
will  be  treated  in  every  Respect  as  deserters  from  the  Continental  Army. 
Captain  Smiths  Company  of  Colonel  Bayards  Battalion  of  Pennsylvania 
Militia  to  Cross  the  river  to  South  Amboy  this  Evening  or  tomorrow 
morning  and  to  put  themselves  under  the  direction  of  Major  Prior  Com- 
manding Officer  of  that  Post  All  passes  Signed  by  Col?  Biddle  Depr  Qr 
Master  General  are  to  be  deemed  sufficient. 

Head  Quarters  Amboy  August  the  2*  1776. 

Parole — Newark.    Countersign 

Field  Officer  for  to  Morrow  L'  Col?  Brodhead  A  serjeant  and  1 3  men 
to  mount  Guard  to  morrow  for  the  security  of  the  Craft.  The  3  Com- 
panies for  the  flying  camp  Commanded  by  Capt.  Arnold  Capt.  Jaynes 
and  Capt.  Douglass  are  to  make  their  Returns  to  Major  Bird  Every  after- 
noon at  4  oClock  and  to  do  duty  as  part  of  that  Corps  till  further  Orders. 

S.  Griffin  D.  A.  G. 

Head  Quarters  Amboy  August  the  3*  1776 

Parole — Lancaster — Countersign — Reading. 

Field  Officer  for  to  Morrow  Lieut.  Col°  Perry. 
The  Colonel  or  Commanding  Officer  of  Each  Reg't  is  requested  to  fix 
upon  some  place  Convenient  to  build  a  Oven  for  the  use  of  his  Regi'  any 
Assistance  he  may  want  will  be  Offered  him  by  the  Quarter  Master  Gen- 
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eral  this  Order  to  be  Complied  with  as  soon  as  possible.  M'  Lodwick 
undertakes  to  Carry  on  the  Baking  Buisiness  for  the  advantage  of  the 
Army  he  is  to  have  what  Assistance  he  thinks  Necessary  of  Bakers  and 
labourers  from  the  different  Regi"  A  party  for  fatigue  to  be  ready  on 
monday  morning  of  one  Hundred  men  properly  Offered. 

Head  Quarters  Amboy  4"  of  August  1776 

Parole — Bergen — Countersign — Princetown 

Field  officer  for  to-morrow  Lieu'  Col!  Dean 
The  General  beholds  with  Astonishment  the  sloth  and  inactivity  of  some 
of  the  Adjutants  in  parading  their  men  on  the  morning  parade  by  which 
means  they  keep  those  Officers  that  are  punctual  in  their  duty  one  or  two 
hours  in  the  hot  Sun,  he  once  more  desires  and  orders  each  Adjutant 
with  his  proportion  of  men  to  be  on  the  parade  precisely  at  9  o'clock 
every  morning  on  pain  of  incurring  the  Generals  displeasure.  At  a 
Court  Martial  of  which  Colonel  Bayard  was  President  for  the  trial  of 
Jacob  Bebe,  Joseph  Criner,  Fedrick  Pobst,  George  Hoffner,  and  Philip 
Freese  for  desertion  the  Prisoners  were  found  Guilty  and  Condemned  to 
remain  in  the  main  Guard  three  days  on  Bread  and  Water  and  then  to  be 
reprimanded  by  the  Colonels  at  the  head  of  their  Respective  Reg'* 
The  General  Approves  of  the  Sentence  but  to  Convince  the  Soldiers  that 
he  means  to  punish  them  as  seldom  as  possible  without  Absolute  Necessity 
he  thinks  proper  to  remit  the  first  part  of  the  Sentence  and  Orders  the 
latter  part  to  take  place  this  afternoon  at  6  oClock.  The  Colonels  taking 
Care  to  Send  proper  Officers  for  the  Prisoners. 

A  General  Court  Martial  to  sit  to-morrow  morning  in  Hicks's  long 
room  at  9  oClock. 

CoL.  M?Kean,  President. 

Head  Quarters  Amboy  August  the  5""  1776 

Parole — Hancock — Countersign 

Field  Officer  for  to- Morrow  Major  Williams 

As  the  Regiments  are  not  yet  furnished  with  Ovens  the  Commissary 
will  Supply  a  pound  of  flour  or  a  pound  of  good  Biscuit  for  a  few  days  in 
Lieu  of  a  Ration  of  bread  until  the  Ovens  are  built.  In  the  meantime 
the  Soft  bread  supplied  to  be  equally  distributed  this  Order  to  punctually 
Communicated  to  the  respective  Corps.  Whereas  the  Reverend  of  new- 
York  and  Philadelphia  have  appointed  thursday  Next  to  be  Observed  as 
a  day  of  Humiliation  fasting  and  praying  to  Almighty  God  on  ace'  of  the 
Oppression  and  distress  of  the  good  people  of  America — 

The  General  requests  and  desires  that  all  Officers  and  Soldiers  under 
their  Command  (except  those  on  duty)  of  that  persuasion  may  pay  At- 
tention to  the  Said  Appointment.  The  Captain  of  the  main  Guard  to- 
take  Care  that  the  Guard  house  is  swept  every  morning  before  he  is  re- 
lieved. 
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Head  Quarters  Amboy  August  the  6"  17  yd 

Parole — Bristol — Countersign — 

Field  Officer  for  to  Morrow  Major  Bird 
The  General  thinks  it  Necessary  to  inform  the  Pennsylvania  Associators. 
that  there  are  a  Great  Number  of  Troops  for  the  flying  Camp  now  on 
their  way  to  this  place  and  as  soon  as  a  sufficient  number  to  form  the  said 
camp  Shall  arrive  the  Associators  shall  immediately  be  dismissed  and  it  is 
hoped  no  Associator  will  be  so  lost  to  all  sense  of  honour  and  love  for  his. 
Country  as  to  think  of  returning  home  untill  those  Troops  shall  arrive. 

Head  Quarters  August  the  7""  1776 

Parole — Kingsbridge — Countersign 

Field  Officer  for  to  Morrow  Major  Pobst.  the  long  Rolls  to  beat 
immediately  after  the  Ravalie  every  morning  when  the  Troops  are  to  turn, 
out  to  Exercise  and  the  fatigue  parties  go  to  Work. 
M'  Carpenter  Waston  is  Appointed  the  Commissary  General  to  Issue  pro- 
vision to  the  Troops,  he  will  furnish  the  Army  so  as  to  give  no  Cause 
of  Complaint  that  this  buisiness  may  be  Carried  on  with  the  Necessary 
Regularity,  it  is  again  Ordered  that  the  Q!  Master  with  the  Qf  Master 
Sergeant  and  Camp  Colour  men  by  returns  Signed  by  Commanding  Offi- 
cers of  his  Corps  is  to  draw  the  provisions  and  that  no  other  Officer  or 
Soldier  is  to  Interfeir  so  as  to  interrupt  the  Commissary  in  the  Executing 
of  his  Office.  It  is  recommended  to  the  Commanding  Officers  of  Regi- 
ments to  draw  Rations  of  flower  and  to  Contract  with  bakers  to  have  it 
baked  up  by  the  men  of  their  own  Rations  Mr  Ludowick  from  a  desire 
to  Serve  the  Army  has  Off"  his  Service  and  will  undertake  to  bake  for  any 
Corps  that  may  Choose  to  employ  him. 

for  which  purpose  a  Sufficient  number  of  ovens  will  be  filled  up  by  Satur- 
day next,  no  commissioned  officer  or  Soldier  is  to  go  one  mile  from 
Camp  or  Quarters  without  leave  of  Absence  in  writing  from  the  Adjutant 
General. 

Head  Quarters  Point  pleasant  August  the  8'.'  1776 

Parole —  Countersign — 

Field  officer  for  to  Morrow  Major  Britton 

All  the  different  Battalions  are  to  be  paraded  at  5  oClock  this  Afternoon 
on  their  respective  parades  where  the  Commanding  Officers  of  Each  are 
to  Attend  and  See  that  the  mens  arms  and  Accoutrements  are  in  good 
Order  and  that  Each  man  has  his  proper  Quantity  of  Ammunition  Any 
deficiencies  to  be  immediately  Supplyed. 

General  Orders  August  the  9"?  1776 — 

Parole  Malbourough — Countersign  Chatham. 
Field  officer  for  tomorrow  Major  Herbert. 
Colonel  Miles's  Regiment  of  Pensy?  Riflemen  to  march  to  New  York  as 
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soon  as  the  Can  be  got  Ready  All  the  Pensyf  Associators  to  be  paraded 
in  the  front  of  the  Encampment  of  the  City  Militia  precisely  at  5  oClock 
this  Evening. 

Orders  for  Lord  Sterlings  Brigade  August  the  13,  1776. 

The  Adjutants  of  P^ch  Battalion  are  to  Extract  from  the  Orderly 
books  of  the  Army  as  such  Orders  [such  orders  as]  Ought  to  be  regarded 
and  observed  as  standing  Orders  and  to  Cause  them  to  be  dispersed  to  all 
the  Officers  ;  but  as  this  cannot  be  done  immediately  the  Colonels  will  as- 
semble All  the  Officers  for  some  hours  a  day  and  Cause  such  parts  of  the 
Orders  as  are  before  mentioned  to  be  Read  AUoud  to  them.  The  Adju- 
tants are  to  attend  at  the  Brigade  Majors  Office  every  day  at  12  o'Clock 
for  Orders. 

Each  Col?  is  to  Send  into  the  .Same  Office  on  thursclay  Morning  a 
Return  of  the  dates  and  ranks  of  the  Commissions  of  all  the  Officers  also 
a  return  of  all  their  Arms  Accoutrements  and  Ammunition,  also  an 
Ace!  of  time  Each  Corps  has  been  paid.  A  Guard  of  i  Sergl  i  Cor!  and 
1 2  Men  from  Colonell  Glovers  Reg'  to  relieve  the  Guard  now  at  Lord 
Sterlings  Quarters  at  8  oClock  to  morrow  morning  and  to  mount  a  like 
Guard  there  at  the  same  place  Every  Day  utill  further  Orders.  The 
Rifle  men  of  Col"  Smallwood's  and  one  half  of  Col'  Miles's  Corps  are  to 
go  to  Proper  Ground  tomorrow  Morning  by  6  oClock  in  Order  to  try  and 
fix  the  sights  of  their  Pieces  the  other  half  of  the  latter  to  do  the  like 
next  Day.  The  Musketrj'  of  the  whole  Brigade  to  fire  3  Rounds  of  loose 
Powder  and  Ball  at  mark  on  thursday  Morning  6  oClock.  The  Qr  Mas- 
ters are  to  apply  to  the  -Adjutant  General  for  an  Order  of  loose  Powder 
and  Ball  Sufficient  for  3  Rounds  of  their  Musketry  And  to  attend  at  the 
Laboratory  for  it. 

Major  General  Sullivans  Orders  August  the  ij'.*"  1776. 

Five  Hundred  men  to  parade  tomorrow  morning  at  7  oClock  for 
fatigue.  Those  of  Lord  Sterlings  Brigade  to  parade  On  their  Brigade 
parades,  those  of  General  M?  Dougalls  on  theirs,  Brigade  Majors  will 
meet  today  and  fix  the  Detail.  The  Col"'  of  the  Corps  de  reserve  to  see 
that  their  men  have  their  Arms  in  Good  Order  and  that  Each  man  is 
provided  with  24  Rounds  of  Ammunition  and  their  Reg"  are  furnished 
with  as  much  more  as  will  makt  up  60  Rounds  p  man  And  that  ammuni- 
tion Waggons  are  kept  with  their  Regiments  in  Order  to  transport  the 
Ammunition  to  such  places  as  the  Reg"  may  be  Called  to.  An  Orderly 
Sergeant  from  Each  Brigade  to  Attend  at  the  General  Quarters  from  day 
to  day.  Brigade  Major  Levinston  will  send  a  Copy  of  the  Orders  from 
head  Quarters  to  General  Sullivans  tomorrow  as  also  the  Parole  and 
Countersign  Brigade  Major  Piatt  the  Next  Day  and  so  on  in  rotation  and 
Send  the  Adjutants  of  the  day  to  receive  Orders  Issued  by  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief.  The  Orders  will  be  Expected  Each  Day  precisely  at 
I  oClock  An  Adjutant  is  to  Attend  at  the  Generals  Q?  Every  Day. 
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Miijor  GenI  Sullivans  Orders  August  14'!'  1776 

800  men  to  be  on  fatigue  tomorrow  and  to  be  on  the  Works  by  9 
oClock  and  work  till  1 2  and  in  the  Afternoon  to  begin  at  2  and  work  till 
7.  As  so. much  will  depend  upon  having  the  work  (now  on  hand)  Com- 
pleated  the  Gen!  flatters  Himself  that  Officers  and  men  who  have  allready 
sacrificed  so  much  of  their  own  Ease  in  defence  of  their  Country  will 
Chearfully  Assist  in  fortyfying  those  Posts  which  must  insure  to  us  a  com- 
pleat  Victory  and  be  the  Means  of  Saving  the  Liberty  of  Our  Country. 

Brigade  Orders  is'.*"  August  1776 

The  Adj?  of  the  Day  in  GenI  M?  Dougalls  Brigade  is  to  take  his  turn 
(Every  other  day)  with  the  Adjf  of  the  day  in  Lord  Sterlings  Brigade  to 
wait  on  Major  Gen!  Sullivan  with  the  Gen!  Orders  Also  to  take  Major 
Gen!  Sullivans  Orders  and  bring  to  Lord  Sterlings  Q?  He  is  also  to  fur- 
nish Gen!  Sullivan  with  the  Countersign  Every  other  day.  The  Weekly 
returns  of  Each  Reg!  in  Lord  Sterlings  Brigade  to  be  brought  to  the 
Brigade  Major's  Office  Every  friday  Evening  at  6  oClock 

The  Qf  Mr  of  Each  Reg!  is  immediately  to  Apply  for  the  proper  pro- 
portion of  Rum  for  the  fatigue  parties  and  to  See  distributed  to  the  men 
on  fatigue  by  5  oClock  this  Afternoon. 

Lord  Sterlings  Brigade  Orders  August  16'^  1776 

A  Main  Guard  of  the  Brigade  consisting  of  i  Cap.  2  Subs.  2  Serg"  2 
Corp'!  I  drum  and  50  Privates  are  to  mount  Every  day  at  8  oClock  in 
the  field  on  the  North  Side  of  Col?  Attlees  Reg!  Each  Corps  is  at  the 
same  time  to  mount  a  Guard  of  i  Sub.  i  Serg!  i  Corp!  i  Drum  and  24 
Privates  and  at  6  oClock  in  the  even?  a  Picquet  Guard  of  i  Cap.  2  Subs. 
2  Serg"  2  Corp'!  i  Drum  and  fifty  men  on  the  Regimental  parade  of  each 
Reg'  who  are  to  lay  on  their  Arms  on  their  tents  and  to  be  ready  to  turn 
out  at  a  Moments  Warning  The  whole  are  to  have  their  Arms  and  Am- 
munition in  Compleat  Order  and  to  be  ready  to  turn  out  at  a  moments 
warning.  The  whole  are  to  have  their  Arms  and  Ammunition  in  Com- 
pleat Order  and  to  be  ready  to  turn  out  and  form  on  the  Shortest  notice 
and  at  daylight  Every  morning  each  Reg!  is  to  be  under  Arms  on  its  own 
parade  unless  prevented  by  bad  weather  in  which  Case  they  are  to  remain 
in  their  Tents  and  take  Especial  Care  to  keep  their  Arms  dry  and  in  good 
Order.  A  Field  Officer  is  at  Night  To  Visit  all  the  Guards  of  the  Brigade. 
The  Q!  Guards  of  Each  is  to  Supply  Centinels  to  the  works  Nearest  to 
them  in  Order  to  prevent  any  dammage  being  done  to  them  and  to  pro- 
tect the  Tools  and  Arms  which  may  be  lodged  in  them.  As  Cleanliness 
must  at  all  times  greatly  Contribute  to  the  Health  of  the  Troops  but 
more  Especially  at  this  warm  Season  of  the  Year  The  Officers  are  re- 
quested in  every  instance  to  encourage  the  Practice  of  it  among  the  men 
and  in  order  the  better  to  keep  the  Air  of  the  Camp  sweet  and  whole- 
some the  following  Regu°'  are  to  be  observed. 

•         •••*  •••••>••*>••■  ••••• 
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The  Commanding  Officers  of  the  Reg"  are  enjoined  to  See 
these  Regulations  Strictly  Observed  and  immediately  to  Cause  any  Neglect 
or  disobedience  to  these  Orders  to  be  punished  by  a  Regimental  Court 
Martial.  They  are  also  enjoined  to  use  their  best  endeavours  to  encour- 
age every  Species  of  Cleanliness  in  the  Officers  and  Soldiers  in  their  Re- 
spective Corps  and  to  recommend  it  to  them  all  to  avoid  eating  green 
unripe  fruit  of  any  kind  as  it  [is]  imdoubtedly  one  of  the  Causes  of  the 
disorders  now  most  prevalent  in  Camp. 

Brigade  After  Orders  [.'\ugust  19]. 

Cap.  Steels  Company  of  Volunteers  at  present  encampd  with  Col?  Lutz's 
Corps  is  Ordered  to  Join  Major  Hays  Battalion.  As  the  Adj"  of 
the  Reg"  must  Necessarily  be  employed  The  Col".'  or  Commanding 
Officers  of  Each  Corps  will  send  a  good  Clerk  to  the  Brigade  Majors 
Office  by  6  oClock  every  morning  in  Order  to  Copy  off  the  Genl  and 
Brigade  Orders  for  a  Month  past.  These  Clerks  are  to  Continue  on  that 
duty  untill  noon  wich  Orders  are  to  be  read  to  the  Officer  in  the  After- 
noon. Notwithstanding  this  Order  the  Adj"  of  Elach  Corps  are  to  At- 
tend for  Orders  of  the  Day  as  usual. 

Lord  Sterlings  Brigade  Orders  .\ugust  the  22 

The  Commanding  Officer  of  every  Reg'  will  immediately  cause  the 
Ammunition  to  be  examined  and  if  any  of  it  be  damaged  it  is  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  rest  on  [an]  .'\ccl  of  it  to  be  taken  and  ready  to  be  exchanged 
with  the  Commi.ssary  of  military  Stores  for  what  is  good  the  arms  are  to 
be  in  as  good  order  as  possible  ;  the  Reg!'  are  all  to  be  under  Arms  on  the 
Grand  j>arade  it  the  Order  comminicated  to  the  Col°  precisely  at  10 
oClock  this  Morning  where  they  will  Receive  farther  orders. 

2.  Notes  of  Major  IP^I/iam  Pierce  on  tlu  Federal  Convention  of  ijSj. 

New  material-s  relating  to  the  Convention  of  1 787  will  always, 
it  may  be  presumed,  be  interesting  to  the  readers  of  this  Review. 
Tlie  materials  which  follow  are  derived  from  the  papers  of  Major 
William  Tierce,  a  member  from  Georgia,  Mr.  C.  E.  Jackson,  of 
Middletown,  Conn.,  a  grandson  of  Pierce's  widow  by  her  second 
marriage,  kindly  offered  to  the  Review  a  manuscript  containing  the 
pieces  numbered  11.,  ill.  and  iv.  in  the  following  series.  A  passage 
in  Madison's  Writings,  to  which  the  attention  of  the  managing  editor 
was  called  by  Professor  P'dward  G.  Bourne,  seemed  to  refer  to  these 
notes.  Mr.  J.  K.  Tefift,  of  Savannah,  the  noted  collector  of  auto- 
graphs, wrote  to  Madison  in  1830.  a.sking  for  his  autograph  and 
those  of  other  distinguished  Amcriauis  (^Ca/ene/ar  tf  t/ic  Correspond- 
ence of  James  Madison,  State  Department,  p.  670).  Complying  with 
his  request,   Madison  in    his  answer  asks   Mr.   Tefft  to  send  him 
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certain  numbers  of  the  Savannah  Georgian  (id.,  113).  "  In  the  year 
1828,"  says  the  extract  from  this  letter  given  in  Madison's  Writings, 
"  I  received  from  J.  V.  Bevan*  sundry  numbers  of  the  Savannah 
Georgian,  containing  continuations  of  the  notes  of  Major  Pierce  on 
the  Federal  Convention  of  1787"  {Writings,  IV.  139).  The  year 
1828  is  missing  from  the  file  of  the  Savannah  Georgian  preserved  in 
the  Library  of  Congress,  and  also  from  that  possessed  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia,  but  in  the  library  of  the  Georgia  Historical  So- 
ciety at  Savannah  there  is  a  complete  file,  which  William  Harden, 
Esq.,  librarian  of  the  society,  has  kindly  searched  for  us.  It  ap- 
pears that  Major  Pierce's  notes  (11.  and  iv.  below)  were  printed  in 
the  Sai'annah  Georgian  for  April  19,  21,  22,  23,  24,  25,  26  and  28, 
1828.  But  no  apology  is  presented  for  reprinting  them,  for  it  will  be 
seen  that  they  are  practically  inaccessible.  Madison's  phrase,  however, 
seemed  to  indicate  the  existence  of  an  earlier  account  of  the  Con- 
vention by  Major  Pierce.  After  some  search,  this  was  located,  by 
means  of  a  statement  in  the  late  Col.  C.  C.  Jones's  Biographical 
Sketches  of  the  Delegates  from  Georgia  to  the  Continental  Congress,  p. 
156.  On  September  28,  1787,  Pierce  wrote  from  New  York  to  St. 
George  Tucker,  of  Virginia,  a  letter,  in  which  he  gave  his  general 
impressions  of  the  work  of  the  convention.  The  relevant  portions 
of  this  were  printed  in  the  Georgia  Gazette,  of  March  20,  1 788.  By 
the  kindness  of  Mr.  Harden,  a  copy  of  this  matter  is  presented 
herewith,  as  No.  i.  in  the  ensuing  series.  The  same  remark  may  be 
made  as  to  previous  printing  which  was  made  in  the  case  of  the 
other  parts  ;  for,  so  far  as  the  managing  editor  has  discovered,  no  other 
file  of  the  Gazette  for  1 788  is  preserved  in  any  public  repository,  and 
the  matter  is  therefore  practically  inedited. 

William  Pierce  was  born,  in  Virginia  according  to  family  tradi- 
tion, in  Georgia  according  to  certain  sources  used  by  Col.  Jones, 
about  1740.  His  name,  uniformly  given  simply  as  William  in  con- 
temporary sources,  is  given  as  William  Leigh  by  his  son,  in  a  foot- 
note to  p.  113  of  his  poem  The  Year  (New  York,  18 13).  He 
engaged  in  the  Revolutionary  War  as  of  Virginia.  November  30, 
1776,  he  was  commissioned  a  captain  in  the  First  Continental 
Artillery  (Heitman,  p.  329).  He  became  an  aide  to  Gen.  Greene, 
with  whom  he  was  ever  after  on  terms  of  friendly  intimacy.  After 
the  battle  of  Eutaw  Springs  he  bore  the  general's  despatches,  with 
the  news  of  the  victory,  to  Congress  at  Philadelphia.  Congress 
(October  29,  1781)  resolved  "  that  a  sword  be  presented  to  Captain 
Pierce."  This  sword,  suitably  inscribed,  is  now  possessed  by  the 
descendants  of  Mrs.  Pierce.     At  the  close  of  the  war  Pierce  left  the 

'  Joseph  V.  Bevan  was  one  of  tbe  proprietors  of  the  Georgian. 
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army  with  the  rank  of  major,  and  went  into  business  in  Savannah, 
as  tJie  head  of  the  house  of  William  Pierce  and  Company  (Jones. 
ISS  ;  MS,  letter  of  Gen.  Greene).  About  the  same  time  (id.)  he 
was  married  to  Miss  Charlotte  Fenwick.     A  letter  of  February  lo, 

1786,  in  Mr.  Jackson's  MS.  volume,  shows  him  at  Augusta,  attend- 
ing the  session  of  the  general  assembly  of  Georgia,  of  which  he  was 
a  member  from  Chatham  county  (Jones).  In  that  same  year  he 
was  elected  to  the  Continental  Congress  for  the  term  extending 
from  the  first  Monday  of  November.  1786,  to  the  corresponding  day 
of  1787  {Jour.  Cong.,  IV.  719).  Sailing  in  December  {Correspond- 
ence of  Samuel  B.  Wchb,  III.  70),  he  took  his  seat  on  January  17th, 

1787,  and  attended  the  sessions  faithfully  till  May  24  {Journals^ 
IV.  719—749;  Webb,  III.  'j'j').  Meanwhile  the  Georgia  legislature 
had  on  February  10  elected  him  a  member  of  the  proposed 
Federal  Convention,  and  on  April  17  he  had  been  commissioned 
as  a  delegate  {Documentary  History  of  the  Constitution,  State  Depart- 
ment, I.  43,  46).  He  took  his  seat  on  May  31,  six  days  after  the 
opening  {Doc.  Hist.,  I.  56  ;  Madison  Papers,  753).  He  is  recorded 
as  speaking  but  three  times.  On  June  6  he  spoke  in  advocacy  of 
the  election  of  the  first  branch  of  the  federal  legislature  by  the  peo- 
ple, of  the  second  branch  by  the  states  (Madison,  807,  and  post). 
On  June  12  he  spoke  against  a  seven-years'  temi  for  the  second 
branch,  preferring  a  term  of  three  years  (Madison,  851  ;  Yates  in 
Elliot,  1836,  I.  408).  On  June  29  he  spoke  in  behalf  of  the 
strengthening  of  the  general  government,  as  over  against  the  state 
governments  (Yates,  in  Elliot,  I.  464).  Shortly  after  this  he  left  the 
Convention,  and  attended  its  sessions  no  further.  From  July  4  to 
August  t  he  attended  Congress  {^/ournais,  IV.  750-765).  A  letter 
of  Hamilton  {Works,  I.  437)  shows  the  latter  adjusting  a  difficulty 
and  preventing  a  duel  between  Pierce  and  a  Mr.  Auldjo,  and  another, 
New  York,  July  26,  1787  (id.,  439),  says  :  "  He  informs  me  that  he 
is  shortly  to  set  out  on  a  jaunt  up  the  North  River."  The  reasons 
for  his  absenting  himself  do  not  appear.  From  August  27  to 
October  i  he  was  again  in  attendance  upon  Congress  at  New  York 
{Journals,  IV.  771—7^1 ;  memoranda  in  MS.  volume).  On  October 
3  he  sailed  from  New  York  with  his  family,  and  arrived  at  Savannah 
on  October  10.  "I  brought  with  me  a  dispatch  from  Congress, 
containing  the  proceedings  of  the  federal  convention  with  their  reso- 
lution, to  Governor  Mathews  of  this  State  "  (ibid.).  On  the  26th 
the  legislature  of  Georgia  provided  for  the  state  convention,  which 
on  January  2,  1788,  ratified  the  Constitution  {Doc.  Hist.,  II.  83). 
On  July  4,  1788,  he  delivered  an  oration  at  Savannah  before  the 
Georgia  Cincinnati,  which  was  printed  there  that  same  year,  and  in 
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which  he  expresses  his  satisfaction  with  the  work  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Convention.  Two  copies  of  this  pamphlet,  one  of  them  Gen- 
eral Washington's  presentation  copy,  are  in  the  library  of  the  Boston 
Athenaeum.  Before  the  year  was  over  Major  Pierce  had  failed  in 
business  (Jones),  and  in  December  he  wrote  to  Madison  expressing 
a  desire  to  be  appointed  collector  of  the  port  of  Savannah  [Calendar, 
P-  573)  ;  l*"*  he  was  not  appointed  to  any  federal  office.  On  July 
4,  1789,  he  seems  to  have  delivered  another  oration  before  the 
Georgia  Cincinnati,  which  was  printed ;  and  he  wjis  elected  their 
vice-president.  He  died  December  10  of  that  year  (Jones,  p. 
157).  A  son,  William,  bom  before  1786  (MS.  volume),  probably 
died  in  infancy.  A  posthumous  son,  William  Leigh,  born  June  30, 
1790,  wrote  the  volume  of  verse  already  mentioned.  The  Year,  a 
Federalist  review  of  the  events  of  the  year  181 2,  in  the  style  of 
Marmion.  Its  notes  give  an  exceptionally  full  account  of  the  famous 
Baltimore  mob  of  that  year.  At  the  time  of  its  publication  the 
younger  Pierce  was  living  in  Canandaigua,  New  York,  and  he  is"  said 
to  have  died  in  that  neighborhood  in  1815. 

Major  Pierce  was  a  man  of  good  education  and  considerable 
intelligence,  and  of  sufficient  penetration  to  give  value  to  his  esti- 
mates of  his  associates  in  the  Convention.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
absence  of  his  signature  to  the  Constitution  is  not  due,  as  has  some- 
times been  said,  to  disapproval  of  that  instrument  It  is  perhaps 
unfortunate  that  he  was  not  longer  present  in  the  Convention,  though 
it  must  be  said  that  his  notes  of  its  debates  add  little  to  the  informa- 
tion we  have  already  derived  from  Madison,  Yates  and  King. 

Of  the  four  following  pieces,  the  first  is  derived  from  the  Georgia  ■ 
Gazette  of  Thursday,  March  20,  1 788.  The  other  three  are  from 
the  MS.  volume  already  mentioned,  a  small  book,  6^  by  4  inches, 
which  at  some  time  subsequent  to  the  writing  has  been  bound  in  a 
red  morocco  binding,  lettered  "  Pierce's  Reliques."  A  memorandum 
pasted  within  shows  the  book  to  have  been  borrowed  by  Washing- 
ton Irving,  who  derived  from  it  his  version  {Life  of  Was/uHgtoH,  IV. 
495,  496)  of  the  anecdote  here  printed  as  No.  iii. 


VIRGINIA. — Extract  of  a  letter  from  the  Hon.  William  Fierce, 
Esq.,  to  St.  George  Tucker,  Esq.,  dated  Nnv  York,  Sept.  28,  ijSj. 

You  ask  me  for  such  information  as  I  can,  with  propriety,  give  you, 
respecting  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention :  In  my  letter  from  Phila- 
delphia, in  July  last,  I  informed  you  that  everything  was  covered  with 
the  veil  of  secrecy.  It  is  now  taken  off,  and  the  great  work  is  presented 
to  the  public  for  their  consideration.  I  enclose  you  a  copy  of  it,  with 
the  letter  which  accompanies  the  Constitution. 
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You  will  probably  be  surprised  at  not  finding  my  name  affixed  to  it ; 
and  will,  no  doubt,  be  desirous  of  having  a  reason  for  it.  Know  then, 
Sir,  that  I  was  absent  in  New  York  on  a  piece  of  business  so  necessary 
that  it  became  unavoidable.  I  approve  of  its  principles,  and  would  have 
signed  it  with  all  my  heart,  had  I  been  present.  To  say,  however,  that 
I  consider  it  as  perfect,  would  be  to  make  an  acknowledgment  immedi- 
ately opposed  to  my  judgment.  Perhaps  it  is  the  only  one  that  will  suit 
our  present  situation.  The  wisdom  of  the  Convention  was  equal  to 
something  greater;  but  a  variety  of  local  circumstances,  the  inequality  of 
states,  and  the  dissonant  interests  of  the  different  parts  of  the  Union, 
made  it  impossible  to  give  it  any  other  shape  or  form. 

The  great  object  of  this  new  government  is  to  consolidate  the  Union, 
and  to  give  us  the  appearance  and  power  of  a  nation.  The  inconveni- 
ence of  the  different  states  meeting  on  the  footing  of  compleat  equality, 
and  as  so  many  sovereign  powers  confederated,  has  been  severely  felt  by 
the  Union  at  large;  and  it  is  to  remedy  this  evil  that  something  like  a 
national  institution  has  become  necessary.  The  condition  of  America 
demands  a  change ;  we  must  sooner  or  later  be  convulsed  if  we  do  not 
have  some  other  government  than  the  one  under  which  we  at  present 
live.  The  old  Federal  Constitution  is  like  a  ship  bearing  under  the 
weight  of  a  tempest ;  it  is  trembling,  and  just  on  the  point  of  sinking. 
If  we  have  not  another  bark  to  take  us  up  we  shall  all  go  down  together. 
There  are  periods  in  the  existence  of  a  political  society  that  require 
prompt  and  decisive  measures;  I  mean  that  point  of  time  between  a 
people's  running  into  anarchy  and  an  anxious  state  of  the  public  mind  to 
be  rescued  from  its  approaching  mischiefs  by  the  intervention  of  some 
good  and  efficient  government.  That  is  jjreciscly  the  situation  in  which 
we  seemed  to  be  placed.  A  question  then  arises,  shall  we  have  this  gov- 
ernment, or  shall  we  run  into  confusion?  It  is  with  the  people  to  decide 
the  alternative. 

I  am  well  aware  that  objections  will  be  made  to  this  new  government 
when  examined  in  the  different  states ;  some  will  oppose  it  from  pride, 
some  from  self-interest,  some  from  ignorance,  but  the  greater  number  will 
be  of  that  class  who  will  oppose  it  from  a  dread  of  its  swallowing  up  the 
individuality  of  the  states.  Local  circumstances  will  weigh  against  the 
general  interest,  and  no  respiect  will  be  paid  to  all  the  parts  aggregated 
which  compose  the  Confederacy.  Good  as  well  as  bad  men  will  probably 
unite  their  interest  to  oppose  it,  and  some  small  convulsions  may  possibly 
happen  in  some  of  the  states  before  it  is  adopted,  but  I  am  certain  it  is 
the  ark  that  is  to  save  us.  I  therefore  hope  and  trust  it  will  be  accepted. 
It  is  a  difficult  point  to  concentrate  thirteen  different  interests  so  as  to 
give  general  and  compleat  satisfaction.  But  as  individuals  in  society  (to 
use  an  old  hackneyed  and  well  known  principle)  give  up  a  part  of  iheir 
national  rights  to  secure  the  rest,  so  the  different  states  should  render  a 
portion  of  their  interests  to  secure  the  good  of  the  whole.  Was  this  ques- 
tion proposed  to  each  of  the  states  separately,  "What  kind  of  govern- 
ment is  best  calculated  for  the  people  of  the  United  States?"  there  would 
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be  as  many  difTerent  opinions  as  there  are  different  interests.  It  wou'd 
be  like  the  decisions  of  the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece,  who  were  called 
on,  at  the  Court  of  Periander,  to  give  their  sentiments  on  the  nature  of 
a  perfect  commonwealth — they  all  judged  differently,  but  they  all  judged 
right,  in  the  view  each  man  had  of  it. 

Many  objections  have  been  already  started  to  the  Constitution  be-/ 
cause  it  was  not  founded  on  a  Bill  of  Rights ;  but  I  ask  how  such  a  thing! 
could  have  been  effected  ;  I  believe  it  would  have  Iwen  difficult  in  the 
extreme  to  have  brought  the  different  states  to  agree  in  what  probably 
would  have  been  proposed  as  the  very  first  principle,  and  that  is,  "  that 
all  men  are  born  equally  free  and  independent."  Would  a  Virginian 
have  accepted  it  in  this  form  ?  Would  he  not  have  modified  some  of  the 
expressions  in  such  a  manner  as  to  have  injured  the  strong  sense  of  them, 
if  not  to  have  buried  them  altogether  in  ambiguity  and  uncertainty. 

In  my  judgment,  when  there  are  restraints  on  power,  to  prevent  its 
invading  the  positive  rights  of  a  people,  there  is  no  necessity  for  any  such 
thing  as  a  Bill  of  Rights.  I  conceive  civil  liberty  is  sufficiently  guarded 
when  ])ersonal  security,  personal  liberty,  and  private  property,  are  made 
the  peculiar  care  of  government.  Now  the  defined  powers  of  each  de- 
partment of  the  government,  and  the  restraints  that  naturally  follow,  will 
be  sufficient  to  prevent  the  invasion  of  either  of  those  rights.  Where 
then  can  be  the  necessity  for  a  Bill  of  Rights  ?  It  is  with  diffidence  I 
start  this  question  ;  1  confess  I  cannot  help  doubting  the  negative  qjiality 
which  it  conveys,  as  some  of  the  greatest  men  I  ever  knew  have  objected 
to  the  government  for  no  other  reason  but  because  it  was  not  buttoned^  with 
a  Bill  of  Rights  ;  men  whose  experience  and  wisdom  are  sufficient  to  give 
authority  and  su|(port  to  almost  any  opinion  they  may  choose  to  advance. 

I  set  this  down  as  a  truth  founded  in  nature,  that  a  nation  habituated 
to  freedom  will  never  remain  quiet  under  an  invasion  of  its  liberties.  The 
English  history  presents  us  with  a  proof  of  this.  At  the  Conquest  that 
nation  lost  their  freedom,  but  they  never  were  easy  or  quiet  until  the 
true  balance  between  liberty  and  prerogative  was  established  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  the  second.  The  absolute  rights  of  Hnglishmen  are  founded 
in  nature  and  reason,  and  are  coeval  with  the  Knglish  Constitution  itself. 
TTiey  were  always  understood  and  insisted  on  by  them  as  well  without  as 
with  a  Bill  of  Rights.  This  same  spirit  was  breathed  into  the  Americans, 
and  they  still  retain  it,  nor  will  they,  I  flatter  myself,  ever  resign  it  to  any 
power,  however  plausible  it  may  seem.  The  Bill  of  Rights  was  not  in- 
troduced into  England  until  the  Revolution  of  1688,  (upwards  of  600 
years  after  the  Conquest)  when  the  Lords  and  Commons  presented  it  to 
the  Prince  and  Princess  of  (Grange.  .\nd  afterwards  the  same  rights  were 
asserted  in  the  .\ct  of  Settlement  at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century,  when  the  crown  was  limited  to  the  House  of  Hanover.  It  was 
deemed  necessary  to  introduce  such  an  instalment  to  satisfy  the  public 
mind  in  England,  not  as  a  bottom  to  the  Constitution,  but  as  a  prop  to 
it ;  and  hereafter,  if  the  same  necessity  should  exist  in  .America,  it  may  be 

'  So  the  newspaper ;  perhaps  Fierce  wrote  "  bottomed  on." 
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done  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature  here,  so  that  the  Constitution  not  be- 
ing founded  on  a  Hill  of  Rights  I  conceive  will  not  deprive  it  at  any  fu- 
ture time  of  being  propt  by  one,  should  it  become  necessary. 

A  defect  is  found  by  some  people  in  this  new  Constitution,  l)ecause 
it  has  not  provided,  except  in  criminal  cases,  for  Trial  by  Jury.  I  ask  if 
^^^^ul  by  jury  in  civil  cases  is  really  and  substantially  of  any  security  to 
^^H^^rties  of  a  people.  In  my  idea  the  opinion  of  its  utility  is  founded 
^^lore  in  prejudice  than  in  reason.  I  cannot  but  think  that  an  able  Judge 
is  better  qualified  to  decide  between  man  and  man  than  any  twelve  men 
possibly  can  be.  The  trial  by  jury  appears  to  me  to  have  been  introducd 
originally  to  soften  some  of  the  rigors  of  the  feudal  system,  as  in  all  the 
countries  where  that  strange  policy  prevailed,  they  had,  according  to 
Blackstone,  "  a  tribunal  composed  of  twelve  good  men,  true  boni homines, 
usually  the  vassals  or  tenants  of  the  Lord,  being  the  equals  or  peers  of  the 
parties  litigant."  This  style  of  trial  was  evidently  meant  to  give  the  ten- 
ants a  check  upon' the  enormous  power^iyj^  influence  of  their  respective 
Lords;  and,  considered  in  that  point  of  vie5v,-it  may^be  said  to  be  a 
wise  scheme  of  juridical  polity  ;  but  applied  to  us  in  Amenra,  where  every 
man  stands  upon  a  footing  of  independence,  and  where  there  is  not,  and 
I  trust  never  will  be,  such  an  odious  ineijuality  between  Lord  and  tenant 
as  marked  the  times  of  a  Regner  or  an  Egbert,  is  useless,  and  I  think 
altogether  unnecessary  ;  and,  if  I  was  not  in  the  habit  of  respecting  some 
oi  \!c\s.  prejudices  of  very  sensible  men,  I  should  declare  it  ridiculous.  An 
Englishman  to  be  sure  will  talk  of  it  in  raptures  ;  it  is  a  virtue  in  him  to 
do  so,  because  it  is  insisted  on  in  Magna  Charta  (that  favorite  instrument 
of  English  liberty)  as  the  great  bulwark  of  the  nation's  happiness.  But 
we  in  .'\merica  never  were  in  a  situation  to  feel  the  same  benefits  from  it 
that  the  English  nation  have.  We  never  had  anything  like  the  Norman 
trial  by  battle,  nor  great  Lords  presiding  at  the  heads  of  numerous  tribes 
of  tenants  whose  influence  and  power  we  wished  to  set  bounds  to. 

.As  to  trial  by  jury  in  criminal  cases,  it  is  right,  it  is  just,  perhaps  it 
is  indispensable, — the  life  of  a  citizen  ought  not  to  depend  on  the  fiat  of 
a  single  person.  Prejudice,  resentment,  and  partiality,  are  among  the 
weaknesses  of  human  nature,  and  are  apt  to  per\ert  the  judgment  of  the 
greatest  and  best  of  men.  'l"he  solemnity  of  the  trial  by  jury  is  suited  to 
the  nature  of  criminal  ca.ses,  because,  before  a  man  is  brought  to  answer 
the  indictment,  the  fact  or  truth  of  every  accusation  is  inquired  into  by 
the  Grand  Jury,  composed  of  his  fellow  citizens,  and  the  same  truth  or 
fact  afterwards  (should  the  Grand  Jury  find  the  accusation  well  founded) 
is  to  be  confirmed  by  the  unanimous  suffrage  of  twelve  good  men,  "su- 
perior to  all  suspicion."  I  do  not  think  there  can  be  a  greater  guard  to 
the  lil:>erties  of  a  people  than  such  a  mode  of  trial  on  the  affairs  of  life 
and  death.     But  here  let  it  rest. 

The  most  solid  objection  I  think  that  can  be  made  to  any  part  of  the 
new  government  is  the  jjower  which  is  given  to  the  Executive  Depart- 
ment; it  appears  rather  too  highly  mounted  to  preserve  exactly  the  equi- 
librium. The  authority  which  the  President  holds  is  as  great  as  that 
possessed  by  the  King  of  England.     Fleets  and  armies  must  support  him 
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in  it.  I  confess  however  that  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  whether  any  gov- 
ernment can  have  sufficient  energy  to  effect  its  own  ends  without  the  aid 
of  a  military  power.  Some  of  the  greatest  men  differ  in  opinion  about 
this  point.     I  will  not  pretend  to  decide  it. 

It  requires  very  little  wisdom  or  forethought  to  see  into  the  conse- 
quences of  the  government  when  put  compleatly  in  motion.  Yo 
observe  that  one  branch  of  the  legislature  is  to  come  from  the 
the  other  from  the  several  State  Legislatures  ;  one  is  to  sympathize 
the  people  at  large,  the  other  with  the  sovereignty  of  the  states,  but  the 
suffrages  of  the  two  are  unequal ;  the  House  of  Commons  will  have 
sixty-five  votes,  while  the  Senate  has  only  twenty-six.  Some  of  the 
states  will  have  eight  and  ten  Members  in  the  Lower  House,  some  only 
two  or  three,  but  all  will  have  an  equal  number  in  the  Senate.  The  Ju- 
dicial Power  is  to  extend  "to  controversies  between  two  or  more  states, 
between  a  state  and  citizens  of  another  state,  between  citizens  of  different 
states,  and  between  a  state  and  the  citizens  thereof,  and  foreign  states, 
citizens,  or  subjects."  And  the  President  is  to  be  Commander  in  Chief 
of  the  Fleets  and  Armies  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Militia  of  the 
states  when  called  into  the  ser\-ice  of  the  Union.  All  this  taken  col- 
lectively forms  such  a  p;  wer  independent  of  the  states  as  must  eventu- 
ally draw  from  them  all  their  remaining  sovereignty.  Whether  such  a 
thing  is  desirable  or  not  let  every  man  appeal  to  his  own  judgment  to  de- 
termine. It  is  clearly  my  opinion  that  we  had  better  be  consolidated 
than  to  remain  any  longer  a  confederated  republic. 

I  would  say  something  about  the  Article  of  Commerce,  but  it  involves 
in  it  so  much  inquiry  and  calculation  that  I  will  reserve  it  for  another 
letter.  I  know  the  most  popular  opposition  in  Virginia  will  be  founded 
on  this  head,  but  I  think  it  can  be  proven  beyond  a  doubt  that  a  uniform 
regulation  of  its  principles  will  secure  lasting  and  equal  advantages  to 
ever)'  part  of  the  empire.  If  this  right  had  at  first  been  lodged  in  the 
hands  of  Congress  we  should  not  at  this  day  be  in  the  condition  we  are. 

11.    LOOSE   SKETCHES   AND    NOTES   TAKEN    IN   THE   CONVENTION. 
MAY,    1787. 

On  the  30th  May  Govf  Randolph  brought  forward  the  principles  of  a 
federal  Government.'  The  idea  suggested  was,  a  national  Government 
to  consist  of  three  branches.  Agreed.'  The  legislature  to  consist  of  two 
branches. 

Resolved  that  the  first  branch  of  the  I-egislature  ought  to  be  elected 
by  the  People  of  the  several  States.' 

'  Governor  Randolph  brought  forward  the  principles  suggested  by  the  Virginia  delega- 
tion, on  May  29;  Documentary  Histor}',  I.  55,  Madison  Papers  (Gilpin)  728-735  ;  Yates, 
in  Elliot,  1836,  I.  390,  391.     Major  Pierce  took  his  seat  on  May  31 ;  Doc.  Hid.,  I.  56. 

'May  30.     Doc.  Hist.,  I.  200;  Madison  Papers,  749;  Yates  in  Elliot,  I.  392. 

'May  31.  Doe.  Hist.,  I.  20I,  202;  Elliot,  I.  392,  393.  The  debate  which  here 
follows  is  reported  in  the  Madison  Papers,  753-759>  '"  which  however  the  remarks  of 
Strong,  the  first  and  second  speeches  of  King,  the  third  and  fourth  of  Butler,  and  the 
final  remarks  of  Mason,  are  omitted.  The  tinal  remarks  of  Sherman  are  here  given  at 
greater  length. 
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A  debate  arose  on  this  point. 

M'  Shemian  thought  the  State  Legislatures  were  better  qualified  to 
elect  the  Members  than  the  people  were. 

Mf  Gerry  was  of  the  same  opinion. 

Mr  Mason  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  appointment  of  the  Legislature 
poming  from  the  people  would  make  the  representation  actual,  but  if  it 
ime  from  the  State  Legislatures  it  will  be  only  virtual. 

Mr  Wilson  thought  that  one  branch  of  the  Legislature  ought  to  be 
drawn  from  the  people,  because  on  the  great  foundation  of  the  people  all 
Government  ought  to  rest.  He  would  wish  to  see  the  new  Constitution 
established  on  a  broad  basis,  and  rise  like  a  pyramid  to  a  respectable 
point. 

Mr  Maddison  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  appointment  of  the  Mem- 
bers to  the  first  branch  of  the  national  legislature  ought  to  be  made  by 
the  people  for  two  reasons, — one  was  that  it  would  inspire  confidence, 
and  the  other  that  it  would  induce  the  Government  to  sympathize  with 
the  people. 

M'  Gerry  was  of  opinion  that  the  representation  would  not  be  equally 
good  if  the  people  chose  them,  as  if  the  appointment  was  made  by  the 
State  Legislatures.  He  also  touched  on  the  principles  of  liberal  support, 
and  reprobated  that  idea  of  ceconomy  in  the  different  States  that  has 
been  so  injuriously  practised. 

Mr  Strong  would  agree  to  the  principle,  provided  it  would  undergo 
a  certain  modification,  but  pointed  out  nothing. 

Mr  Butler  was  opposed  to  the  appointment  by  the  people,  because 
the  State  Legislatures  he  thought  better  calculated  to  make  choice  of  such 
Members  as  would  liest  answer  the  purjiose. 

M'  Spaight  thought  it  neces-sary  previous  to  the  decision  on  this 
point  that  the  mode  of  appointing  the  Senate  should  be  pointed  out.  He 
therefore  moved  that  the  second  branch  of  the  Legislature  should  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  State  Legislatures. 

Mr  King  observed  that  the  Question  called  for  was  premature,  and 
out  of  order, — that  unless  we  go  on  regularly  from  one  principle  to  the 
other  we  shall  draw  out  our  proceedings  to  an  endless  length. 

Mr  Butler  called  on  Gov'  Randolph  to  point  out  the  number  of  Men 
necessary  for  the  Senate,  for  on  a  knowledge  of  that  will  depend  his 
opinion  of  the  style  and  manner  of  appointing  the  first  branch. 

M'  Randolph  said  he  could  not  then  point  out  the  exact  number  of 
Members  for  the  Senate,  but  he  would  ob.serve  that  tlie^ought  to  be  less 
than  the  House  of  Commons.  He  was  for  olTerin^^ch  a  check  as  to 
keep  up  the  balance,  and  to  restrain,  if  possible,  the  fury  of  democracy. 
He  thought  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  State  Legislatures  to  appoint 
the  Senators,  because  it  would  not  produce  the  check  intended.  The 
first  branch  of  the  ftjcderal  Legislature  should  have  the  appointment  of 
the  Senators,  and  then  the  check  would  be  compleat. 

Butler  said  that  until  the  numlier  of  the  Senate  could  be  known  it 
would  be  impossible  for  him  to  give  a  vote  on  it. 
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Mr  Wilson  was  of  opinion  that  the  appointment  of  the  2*  branch 
ought  to  be  made  by  the  people  provided  the  mode  of  election  is  as  he 
would  have  it,  and  that  is  to  divide  the  union  into  districts  from  which 
the  Senators  should  be  chosen.  He  hopes  that  a  foederal  Government 
may  be  established  that  will  insure  freedom  and  yet  be  vigorous. 

Mr  Maddison  thinks  the  mode  pointed  out  in  the  original  proposi- 
tions the  best. 

Mr  Butler  moved  to  have  the  proposition  relating  to  the  first  branch 
postponed,  in  order  to  take  up  another, — which  was  that  the  second 
branch  of  the  Legislature  consist  of  blank. 

Mr  King  objected  to  the  postponement  for  the  reasons  which  he  had 
offered  before. 

Mr  Sherman  was  of  opinion  that  if  the  Senate  was  to  be  appointed  by 
the  first  branch  and  out  of  that  Body  that  it  would  make  them  too  de- 
pendent, and  thereby  destroy  the  end  for  which  the  Senate  ought  to  be 
appointed. 

Mr  Mason  was  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  highly  improper  to  draw 
the  Senate  out  of  the  first  branch  ;  that  it  would  occasion  vacancies  which 
would  cost  much  time,  trouble,  and  expence  to  have  filled  up, — besides 
which  it  would  make  the  Members  too  dependent  on  the  first  branch. 

Mr  Ch!  Pinckney  said  he  meant  to  propose  to  divide  the  Continent 
into  four  Divisions,  out  of  which  a  certain  number  of  persons  shl  be 
nominated,  and  out  of  that  nomination  to  appoint  a  Senate. 

I  was  myself  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  right  first  to  know  how  the 
Senate  should  be  appointed,  because  it  would  determine  many  Gentle- 
men how  to  vote  for  the  choice  of  Members  for  the  first  branch, — it  ap- 
peared clear  to  me  that  unless  we  established  a  Government  that  should 
carry  at  least  some  of  its  principles  into  the  mass  of  the  people,  we  might 
as  well  depend  upon  the  present  confederation.  If  the  influence  of  the 
States  is  not  lost  in  some  part  of  the  new  Government  we  never  shall 
have  any  thing  like  a  national  institution.  But  in  my  opinion  it  will  be 
right  to  shew  the  sovereignty  of  the  State  in  one  branch  of  the  Legis- 
lature, and  that  should  be  in  the  Senate. 

On  the  proposition  in  the  words  following — "to  legislate  in  all  cases 
where  the  different  States  shall  prove  incompetent."  ' 

Mf  Sherman  was  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  too  indifinitely  ex- 
pressed,— and  yet  it  would  be  hard  to  define  all  the  powers  by  detail.  It 
appeared  to  him  that  it  would  be  improper  for  the  national  Legislature 
to  negative  all  the  I^ws  that  were  connected  with  the  States  themselves. 

Mf  Maddison  said  it  was  necessary  to  adopt  some  general  principles 
on  which  we  should  act, — that  we  were  w^andering  from  one  thing  to  an- 
other without  seeming  to  be  settled  in  any  one  principle. 

Mr  Wythie  observed  that  it  would  be  right  to  establish  general  princi- 
ples before  we  go  into  detail,  or  very  shortly  Gentlemen  would  find 

^  Doc.  Hist.,  I.  202.  The  debate  on  this  riucstion  is  presented  in  the  Madison 
Paptrs,  760-761,  but  none  of  the  remarks  here  reported  are  to  be  found  there,  save  the 
second  speech  of  Madison. 
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themselves  in  confusion,  and  would  be  obliged  to  have  recurrence  to  the 
point  from  whence  they  sat  out. 

Mr  King  was  of  opinion  that  the  principles  ought  first  to  be 
established  before  we  proceed  to  the  framing  of  the  Act.  He  apprehends 
that  the  principles  only  go  so  far  as  to  embrace  all  the  power  that  is  given 
up  by  the  people  to  the  Legislature,  and  to  the  foederal  Government,  but 
no  farther. 

Mf  Randolph  was  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  define  the 
powers  and  the  length  to  which  the  federal  Legislature  ought  to  extend 
just  at  this  time. 

Mf  Wilson  observed  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  enumerate  the 
powers  which  the  federal  Legislature  ought  to  have. 

Mr  Maddison  said  he  had  brought  with  him  a  strong  prepossession 
for  the  defining  of  the  limits  and  powers  of  the  federal  Legislature,  but 
he  brought  with  him  some  doubts  about  the  practicability  of  doing  it : — 
at  present  he  was  convinced  it  could  not  be  done. 

On  the  Executive  Power.' 

Mr  Wilson  said  the  great  qualities  in  the  several  parts  of  the  Execu- 
tive are  vigor  and  dispatch.  Making  peace  and  war  are  generally  deter- 
mined by  Writers  on  the  Laws  of  Nations  to  be  legislative  powers. 

Mf  Maddison  was  of  opinion  that  an  Executive  formed  of  one  Man 
would  answer  the  purpose  when  aided  by  a  Council,  who  should  have  the 
right  to  advise  and  record  their  proceedings,  but  not  to  control  his  au- 
thority. 

Mf  Gerry  was  of  opinion  that  a  Council  ought  to  be  the  medium 
through  which  the  feelings  of  the  people  ought  to  be  communicated  to 
the  Executive. 

Mf  Randolph  advanced  a  variety  of  arguments  opposed  to  a  unity  of 
the  Executive,  and  doubted  whether  even  a  Council  would  be  sufficient 
to  check  the  improper  views  of  An  ambitious  Man.  A  unity  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive he  observed  would  savor  too  much  of  a  monarchy. 

Mf  Wilson  said  that  in  his  opinion  so  far  from  a  unity  of  the  Execu- 
tive tending  to  progress  towards  a  monarchy  it  would  be  the  circumstance 
to  prevent  it.  A  plurality  in  the  Executive  of  Government  would  prob- 
ably produce  a  tyranny  as  bad  as  the  thirty  Tyrants  of  Athens,  or  as  the 
Decemvirs  of  Rome. 

A  confederated  republic  joins  the  happiest  kind  of  Government  with 
the  most  certain  security  to  liberty. 

(a  consideration.) 

Every  Government  has  certain  moral  and  physical  qualities  engrafted 
in  their  very  nature, — one  operates  on  the  sentiments  of  men,  the  other 
on  their  fears. 

'June  I.  Doc.  Hist.,  I.  203,  204.  An  ampler  report  of  this  debate  is  given  in  the 
Madison  Papers,  762-764,  where  however  the  first  remarks  of  Madison  here  given  and 
those  of  Dickinson  are  omitted  ;  but  they  are  summarized  in  King's  notes,  Life  and  Cor- 
respondence, I.  588,  589. 
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Mr  Dickinson  was  of  opinion  that  the  powers  of  the  Executive  ought 
to  be  defined  before  we  say  in  whom  the  power  shall  vest. 

Mr  Bedford"  said  he  was  for  appointing  the  Executive  Officer  for 
three  years,  and  that  he  should  be  eligible  for  nine  years  only. 

Mr  Maddison  observed  that  to  prevent  a  Man  from  holding  an  Office 
longer  than  he  ought,  he  may  for  mal-practice  be  impeached  and  re- 
moved ; — he  is  not  for  any  ineligibility. 

Mr  Charles  Pinckney  was  of  opinion'  that  the  election  of  the  Execu- 
tive ought  to  be  by  the  national  Legislature,  that  then  respect  will  be 
paid  to  that  character  best  qualified  to  fill  the  Executive  department  of 
Government. 

Mr  Wilson  proposed  that  the  U.  States  should  be  divided  into  dis- 
tricts, each  of  which  should  elect  a  certain  number  of  persons,  who  should 
have  the  appointment  of  the  Executive. 

Mr  Gerry  observed  that  if  the  appointment  of  the  Executive  should  be 
made  by  the  national  Legislature,  it  would  be  done  in  such  a  way  as  to- 
prevent  intrigue.  If  the  States  are  divided  into  districts,  there  will  be 
too  much  inconvenience  in  nominating  the  Electors. 

Mf  Wm'son*  observed  that  if  the  Electors  were  to  chuse  the  Execu- 
tive it  would  be  attended  with  considerable  expence  and  trouble ;  whereas 
the  appointment  made  by  the  Legislature  would  be  easy,  and  in  his 
opinion,  the  least  liable  to  objection. 

On  the  subject  of  salary  to  the  Executive  Df  Franklin  arose  and  pro- 
duced a  written  Speech.*  It  was,  on  accoimt  of  his  age,  read  by  Mr  Wil- 
son, in  which  was  advanced  an  opinion  that  no  salaries  should  be  allowed 
the  public  Officers,  but  that  their  necessary  exj)ences  should  be  defrayed. 
This  would  make  Men,  he  said,  more  desirous  of  obtaining  the  Esteem  of 
their  Country-men, — than  avaricious  or  eager,  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth. 

Mr  Dickinson  moved'  that  the  Executive  should  be  removed  at  the 
request  of  a  majority  of  the  State  Legislatures. 

No  Government  can  produce  such  good  consequences  as  a  limitted 
monarchy,  especially  such  as  the  English  Constitution. 

The  application  of  the  several  Legislatures  brings  with  it  no  force  to 
the  national  Legislature. 

Mr  Maddison  said  it  was  far  from  being  his  wish  that  every  execu- 
tive Officer  should  remain  in  Office,  without  being  amenable  to  some 
Body  for  his  conduct. 

>  The  question  was  now  on  the  duration  of  the  term  of  the  executive.  Dot.  Hist.,  I. 
204 ;  Madison  Papers,  766,  767,  with  omission  of  the  remarlis  of  Madison  here  reported. 

'  June  2.  The  question  was  now  on  the  mode  of  appointing  the  executive ;  Doc. 
Hist.,  I.  305.  The  following  debate,  except  the  remarks  of  Charles  Finckney,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Madison  Papers,  768-770. 

*  Hugh  Williamson  of  North  Carolina. 

*Dof.  Hist.,  I.  206.  The  text  of  Dr.  Franklin's  speech  is  given  in  the  Madison 
Papers,  771-775- 

*Doe.  Hist.,  I.  206,  207.  Excepting  Madison's  own  remarks,  the  ensuing  debate 
reported  in  the  Madison  Papers,  776-778. 
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M'  Randolph'  was  for  appointing  three  Persons,  from  three  dis- 
tricts of  the  Union,  to  compose  the  Executive.  A  single  Person  may  be 
considered  the  foetus  of  a  Monarchy. 

M.'  Butler  was  of  opinion  that  a  unity  of  the  Executive  would  be 
necessarj'  in  order  to  promote  dispatch  ; — -that  a  plurality  of  Persons 
would  never  do.  When  he  was  in  Holland  the  States  general  were 
obliged  to  give  up  their  power  to  a  I'rench  Man  to  direct  their  militar}' 
operations. 

Mr  Wilson'  said  that  all  the  Constitutions  of  America  from  New 
Hampshire  to  Georgia  have  their  Executive  in  a  single  Person.  A  single 
Person  will  produce  vigor  and  activity.  Suppose  the  Executive  to  be  in 
the  hands  of  a  number  they  wilt  probably  be  divided  in  opinion. 

It  was  pro[>osed  that  the  Judicial  should  be  joined  with  the  Executive 
to  revise  the  Laws.' 

M'  King  was  of  opinion  that  the  Judicial  ought  not  to  join  in  the 
negative  of  a  I^w,  because  the  Judges  will  have  the  expounding  of  those 
Laws  when  they  come  before  them  ;  and  they  will  no  doubt  stop  the 
operation  of  such  as  shall  appear  repugnant  to  the  constitution. 

Dr  Franklin  thinks  it  would  be  improper  to  put  it  in  the  power  of 
any  Man  to  negative  a  Law  passed  by  the  Legislature  because  it  would 
give  him  the  conlroul  of  the  Legislature';  and  mentioned  the  influence 
of  the  British  King,  and  the  influence  which  a  Governor  of  Pennsylvania 
once  had  in  arresting  {for  the  consideration  of  an  encrease  of  salary)  the 
power  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Legislature. 

M'  Maddison  was  of  opinion '  that  no  Man  would  be  so  daring  as  to 
place  a  veto  on  a  I^w  that  that  had  passed  with  the  assent  of  the  Legis- 
lature. 

Mf  Butler  observed  tliat  power  was  always  encreasing  on  the  ]iart  of 
the  Executive.  When  he  voted  for  a  single  Person  to  hold  the  Execu- 
tive power  he  did  it  that  Government  be  expeditiously  executed,  and  not 
that  it  should  be  clogged. 

M'  Bedford  was  of  opinion  that  no  check  was  necessary  on  a  Legis- 
lature composed  as  the  national  legislature  would  be,  with  two  branches, 
— an  upper  and  a  lower  House. 

'  The  question  was  now  on  the  motion  that  the  executive  consist  of  a  single  person. 
Dor.  Hist.,  I.  207,  208;  Madison  Papers,  779-782.  *lune4. 

*  Doc.  Nisi.,  I.  208,  209.  The  notes  which  follow  relate  to  the  debate  on  this 
proposition  and  on  that  for  a  veto  liy  the  executive  ;  Afadison  Paptrs,  784-789,  where,  how- 
ever, King's  interesting  remark  about  the  judiciary  holding  statutes  void  does  not  appear. 

•  It  appears  that  this  passage  was  animadrerted  upon  when  these  notes  were  printed 
in  the  Savannah  Georgian  in  182S.  In  Madison's  letter  la  Tefit,  cited  above,  p.  310, 
speaking  of  the  numlicrs  of  that  newspaper  which  he  had  once  received,  he  says,  "  They 
were  probably  sent  on  account  of  a  marginal  suggestion  of  inconsistency  between  lan- 
guage held  by  me  in  the  Convention  with  regard  to  the  Executive  veto,  and  the  use  made 
of  the  power  by  myself,  when  in  the  Executive  Administration.  The  inconsistency  is 
done  away  by  the  distinction,  not  adverted  to,  between  an  absolute  veto,  to  which  the  lan- 
guage was  applied,  and  the  qualified  veto  which  was  exercised"  (  Writings,  IV.  139). 
The  marginal  note  in  the  newspaper  reads  :  "  This  same  Mr.  Madison  did  so  when  Presi- 
dent.    Eds.  Geo." 
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Mr  Mason  was  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  so  dangerous  for  the  Ex- 
ecutive in  a  single  Person  to  negative  a  Law  that  the  People  will  not  ac- 
cept of  it.  He  asked  if  Gentlemen  had  ever  reflected  on  that  awful 
period  of  time  between  the  passing  and  final  adoption  of  this  constitution ; 
— what  alarm  might  possibly  take  place  in  the  public  mind. 

Mr  Maddison  in  a  very  able  and  ingenious  Speech,'  ran  through  the 
whole  Scheme  of  the  Government, — pointed  out  all  the  beauties  and  de- 
fects of  ancient  Republics ;  compared  their  situation  with  ours  wherever 
it  appeared  to  bear  any  anology,  and  proved  that  the  only  way  to  make  a 
Government  answer  all  the  end  of  its  institution  was  to  collect  the  wisdom 
of  its  several  parts  in  aid  of  each  other  whenever  it  was  nccessarj'.  Hence 
the  propriety  of  incorporating  the  Judicial  with  the  Executive  in  the  re- 
vision of  the  Laws.  He  was  of  opinion  that  by  joining  the  Judges  with 
the  Supreme  Executive  Magistrate  would  be  strictly  proper,  and  would 
by  no  means  interfere  with  that  indepence  so  much  to  be  approved  and 
distinguished  in  the  several  departments. 

Mr  Dickinson  could  not  agree  with  Gentlemen  in  blending  the  na- 
tional Judicial  with  the  Executive,  because  the  one  is  the  expounder,  and 
the  other  the  Executor  of  the  Laws. 

Mr  Rutledge  was  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  right  to  make  the  adju- 
dications of  the  State  Judges,  appealable  to  the  national  Judicial. 

Mr  Maddison  was  for  appointing  the  Judges  by  the  Senate. 

Mr  Hamilton  suggested  the  idea  of  the  Executive's  appointing  or 
nominating  the  Judges  to  the  Senate  which  should  have  the  right  of  re- 
jecting or  approving. 

Mr  Butler  was  of  opinion'  that  the  alteration  of  the  confederation 
ought  not  to  be  confirmed  by  the  different  legislatures  because  they  have 
sworne  to  support  the  Government  under  which  they  act,  and  therefore 
that  Deputies  should  be  chosen  by  the  People  for  the  purpose  of  ratify- 
ing it. 

Mr  King  thought  that  the  Convention  would  be  under  the  necessity 
of  referring  the  amendments  to  the  different  Legislatures,  because  one  of 
the  Articles  of  the  confederation  expressly  make  it  necessary. 

As  the  word  perpetual  in  the  Articles  of  confederation  gave  occasion 
for  several  Members  to  insist  upton  the  main  principles  of  the  confederacy, 
i  e  that  the  several  States  should  meet  in  the  general  Council  on  a  foot- 
ing of  compleat  equality  each  claiming  the  right  of  sovereignty,     Mr 

1  June  6.  If  Madison's  report  is  right,  it  would  appear  that  Pierce  has  here  fiised 
two  speeches  made  by  Madison  on  that  day,  one  on  the  election  of  the  first  branch  by  the 
Iq^atures,  the  other  on  the  association  of  the  judiciary  in  the  revisal  of  the  laws,  a 
question  postponed  from  June  4.  Doc.  Hist.,  I.  214;  Madison  Papers,  804-806,  809- 
811.  Dickinson's  remarks,  which  here  follow,  relate  to  this  latter  question;  King,  I. 
592.  But  those  of  Rutledge  and  Madison  which  succeed  were,  according  to  the  Madi- 
sen  Papers,  792,  793,  made  on  June  5  in  the  debate  on  the  election  of  the  judiciary. 
Hamilton's  remarks  are  not  given  there. 

•  The  following  remarks  were  apparently  made  in  the  debate  of  June  5  on  the  fif- 
teenth Virginia  resolution,  that  relating  to  ratification.  Doc.  Hist.,  I.  212;  Madison 
Papers,  797,  798  (Butler's  second  speech  being  omitted). 
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Butler  observed  that  the  word  perpetual  in  the  confederation  meant  only 
the  constant  existence  of  our  Union,  and  not  the  particular  words  which 
compose  the  Articles  of  the  union. 

Some  general  discussions  came  on. — M'  Charles  Pinckney  said'  he  was 
for  appointing  the  first  branch  of  the  Legislature  by  the  State  legis- 
latures, and  that  the  nrle  for  appointing  it  ought  to  be  by  the  contri- 
butions made  by  the  different  States. 

M'  Wilson  was  of  opinion  that  the  Judicial,  Legislative  and  Execu- 
tive departments  ought  to  be  commensurate. 

Mr  Cotesworth  Pinckney  was  of  opinion  that  the  State  Legislatures 
ought  to  appoint  the  ist  branch  of  the  national  Legi.slature  ; — that  the 
election  cannot  be  made  from  the  People  in  South  Carolina.  If  the 
people  choo.sc  it  will  have  a  tendency  to  destroy  the  foundation  of  the 
State  Governments. 

Mr  Maddison  observed  that  Gentlemen  reasoned  very  clear  on  most 
points  under  discussion,  but  they  drew  different  conclusions.  What  is 
the  reason?  Because  they  reason  from  different  principles.  The  pri- 
mary objects  of  civil  society  are  the  security  of  property  and  public  safety. 

ril.    AN    .ANECDOTE. 

When  the  Convention  first  opened  at  Philadelphia,  there  were  a 
number  of  propositions  brought  forward  as  great  leading  principles  for 
the  new  Government  to  be  established  for  the  United  States.  A  copy  of 
these  propositions  was  given  to  each  Member  with  an  injunction  to  keep 
everything  a  profound  secret.  One  morning,  by  accident,  one  of  the 
Members  dropt  his  copy  of  the  propositions,  which  being  luckily  picked 
up  by  General  Mifflin  was  presented  to  General  Washington,  our  Presi- 
dent, who  put  it  in  his  pocket,  .\fter  the  debates  of  the  Day  were  over, 
and  the  question  for  adjournment  was  called  for,  the  General  arose  from 
his  seat,  and  previous  to  his  putting  the  question  addressed  the  Conven- 
tion in  the  following  manner, — 
Gentlemen 

"1  am  sorry  to  find  that  some  one  Member  of  this  Body,  has  been 
so  neglectful  of  the  secrets  of  the  Convention  as  to  drop  in  the  State 
House  a  copy  of  their  proceedings,  which  by  accident  was  picked  up  and 
delivered  to  me  this  Morning.  I  must  entreat  fJentlemen  to  be  more 
careful,  least  our  transactions  get  into  the  News  Papers,  and  disturb  the 
public  repose  by  premature  speculations.  I  know  not  whose  Paper  it 
is,  but  there  it  is  [throwing  it  down  on  the  table],  let  him  who  owns  it 
take  it."  At  the  same  time  he  bowed,  picked  up  his  Hat,  and  quitted 
the  room  with  a  dignity  so  severe  that  every  Person  seemed  alarmed ; 
for  my  part  I  was  extremely  so,  for  putting  my  hand  in  my  pocket  I 
missed  my  copy  of  the  same  Paper,  but  advancing  up  to  the  Table  my 
fears  soon  dissipated  ;  I  found  it  to  be  the  hand  writing  of  another  Person. 

'June  6.  Dot.  Hist.,  I.  213;  Madison  Papers,  800.  Wilson,  ibid.,  8oi,  802 
C.  C.  Pinckney,  ibid.,  808.     The  concluding  remark:  of  Madison  I  do  not  identify. 
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When  I  went  to  my  lodgings  at  the  Indian  Queen,  I  found  my  copy  in  a 
coat  pocket  which  I  had  pulled  off  that  Morning.  It  is  something  re- 
markable that  no  Person  ever  owned  the  Paper. 


IV.    CHARACTERS   IN   THE   CONVENTION    OF    THE   STATES    HELD   AT   PHILA- 
DELPHIA,   MAY    1787. 

From  New  Hampshire. 

Jn°  Langdon  Esq'  and  Nich!  Gilman  Esquire. 
Mr  Langdon  is  a  Man  of  considerable  fortune,  possesses  a  liberal 
mind,  and  a  good  plain  understanding. — about  40  years  old.' 

Mr  Gilman  is  modest,  genteel,  and  sensible.  There  is  nothing  bril- 
liant or  striking  in  his  character,  but  there  is  something  respectable  and 
worthy  in  the  Man. — about  30  years  of  age. 

From  Massachusetts. 

Rufus  King,  Natl  Gorham,  Gerry  and  Jn°  Strong'  Esquires. 

Mr  King  is  a  Man  much  distinguished  for  his  eloquence  and  great 
parliamentary  talents.  He  was  educated  in  Massachusetts,  and  is  said  to 
have  good  classical  as  well  as  legal  knowledge.  He  has  served  for  three 
years  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  with  great  and  deserved  ap- 
plause, and  is  at  this  time  high  in  the  confidence  and  approbation  of  his 
Country-men.  This  Gentleman  is  about  thirty  three  years  of  age,  about 
five  feet  ten  Inches  high,  well  formed,  an  handsome  face,  with  a  strong 
expressive  Eye,  and  a  sweet  high  toned  voice.  In  his  public  speaking 
there  is  something  peculiarly  strong  and  rich  in  his  expression,  clear,  and 
convincing  in  his  arguments,  rapid  and  irresistible  at  times  in  his  elo- 
quence but  he  is  not  always  equal.  His  action  is  natural,  swimming, 
and  graceful,  but  there  is  a  rudeness  of  manner  sometimes  accompanying 
it.  But  take  him  tout  en  semble,  he  may  with  propriety  be  ranked  among 
the  Luminaries  of  the  present  Age. 

Mr  Gorham  is  a  Merchant  in  Boston,  high  in  reputation,  and  much 
in  the  esteem  of  his  Country-men.  He  is  a  Man  of  very  good  sense,  but 
not  much  improved  in  his  education.  He  is  eloquent  and  easy  in  public 
debate,  but  has  nothing  fashionable  or  elegant  in  his  style ; — all  he  aims  at 
is  to  convince,  and  where  he  fails  it  never  is  from  his  auditory  not  under- 
standing him,  for  no  Man  is  more  perspicuous  and  full.  He  has  been 
President  of  Congress,  and  three  years  a  Member  of  that  Body.  M' 
Gorham  is  about  46  years  of  age,  rather  lusty,  and  has  an  agreable  and 
pleasing  manner. 

Mr  Gerry's  character  is  marked  for  integrity  and  perseverance.  He  is 
a  hesitating  and  laborious  speaker ; — possesses  a  great  degree  of  confi- 
dence and  goes  extensively  into  all  subjects  that  he  speaks  on,  without 
respect  to  elegance  or  flower  of  diction.  He  is  connected  and  some- 
times clear  in  his  arguments,  conceives  well,  and  cherishes  as  his  first 
virtue,  a  love  for  his  Country.     Mf  Gerry  is  very  much  of  a  Gentleman 

'  Kerce's  statements  of  age,  throughout  the  paper,  are  only  approximately  correct. 
«  Caltb  Strong. 
VOL.  in. — 22. 
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in  his  principles  and  manners ; — he  has  been  engaged  in  the  mercantile 
line  and  is  a  Man  of  property.     He  is  about  37  years  of  age. 

Mr  Strong  is  a  I-awyer  of  some  eminence, — he  has  received  a  liberal 
education,  and  has  good  connections  to  recommend  him.  As  a  Speaker 
he  is  feeble,  and  without  confidence.  This  Gent"  is  about  thirty  five 
years  of  age,  and  greatly  in  the  esteem  of  his  Colleagues. 

From  Connecticut. 

Sam'  Johnson,  Roger  Sherman,  and  W.  Elsworth '  Escjuires. 

D'  Johnson  is  a  character  much  celebrated  for  his  legal  knowledge  ; 
he  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  first  classics  in  America,  and  certainly  pos- 
sesses a  very  strong  and  enlightened  understanding. 

As  an  Orator  in  my  opinion,  there  is  nothing  in  him  that  warrants 
the  high  reputation  which  he  has  for  public  speaking.  There  is  some- 
thing in  the  tone  of  his  voice  not  pleasing  to  the  Ear, — but  he  is  eloquent 
and  clear, — always  abounding  with  information  and  instruction.  He  was 
once  employed  as  an  Agent  for  the  State  of  Connecticut  to  state  her 
claims  to  certain  landed  territory  tjefore  the  British  House  of  Commons  ; 
this  Office  he  discharged  with  so  much  dignity,  and  made  such  an  ingeni- 
ous display  of  his  powers,  that  he  laid  the  foundation  of  a  reputation 
which  will  ])robably  last  much  longer  than  his  own  life.  Dr  Johnson  is 
about  sixty  years  of  age,  possesses  the  manners  of  a  Gentleman,  and  en- 
gages the  Hearts  of  Men  by  the  sweetness  of  his  temper,  and  that  affec- 
tionate style  of  address  with  which  he  accosts  his  acquaintance. 

M'  Sherman  exhibits  the  oddest  shaped  character  1  ever  remem- 
ber to  have  met  with.  He  is  awkward,  un-meaning,  and  unaccountably 
strange  in  his  manner.  But  in  his  train  of  thinking  there  is  some- 
thing regular,  deep,  and  comprehensive;  yet  the  oddity  of  his  address, 
the  vulgarisms  that  accompany  his  public  speaking,  and  that  strange 
new  England  cant  which  runs  through  his  public  as  well  as  his  private 
speaking  make  everything  that  is  connected  with  him  grotesque  and 
laughable  ; — and  yet  he  deserves  infinite  praise,- — no  Man  has  a  better 
Heart  or  a  clearer  Head.  If  he  cannot  embellish  he  can  furnish  thoughts 
that  are  wise  and  useful.  He  is  an  able  politician,  and  extremely  artful 
in  accomplishing  any  particular  object ; — it  is  remarked  that  he  seldom 
fails.  I  am  told  he  sits  on  the  Bench  in  Connecticut,  and  is  very  correct 
in  the  discharge  of  his  Judicial  functions.  In  the  early  part  of  his  life  he 
was  a  Shoe-maker ; — ^but  despising  the  lowness  of  his  condition,  he  turned 
Almanack  maker,  and  so  progressed  upwards  to  a  Judge.  He  has  been 
several  years  a  Member  of  Congress,  and  discharged  the  duties  of  his 
Office  with  honor  and  credit  to  himself,  and  advantage  to  the  State  he 
represented.     He  is  about  60. 

M'  Elsworth  is  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Connecticut ; — he 
is  a  Gentleman  of  a  clear,  deep,  and  copious  understanding  ;  eloquent, 
and  connected  in  public  debate  ;  and  always  attentive  to  his  duty.  He 
is  very  happy  in  a  reply,  and  choice  in  selecting  such  parts  of  his  adver- 

1  Oliver  Ellsworth. 
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sary's  arguments  as  he  finds  make  the  strongest  impressions, — in  order  to 
take  off  the  force  of  them,  so  as  to  admit  the  power  of  his  own.  Mr  Els- 
worth  is  about  37  years  of  age,  a  Man  much  respected  for  his  integrity, 
and  venerated  for  his  abilities. 

From  New  York. 
Alexander  Hamilton,  Yates,  and  W.  Lansing '  Esquires. 

Coif  Hamilton  is  deservedly  celebrated  for  his  talents.  He  is  a  prac- 
titioner of  the  Law,  and  reputed  to  be  a  finished  Scholar.  To  a  clear  and 
strong  judgment  he  unites  the  ornaments  of  fancy,  and  whilst  he  is  able, 
convincing,  and  engaging  in  his  eloquence  the  Heart  and  Head  sympa- 
thize in  approving  him.  Yet  there  is  something  too  feeble  in  his  voice 
to  be  equal  to  the  strains  of  oratorj' ; — it  is  my  opinion  that  he  is  rather 
a  convincing  Speaker,  that  [than]  a  blazing  Orator.  Col?  Hamilton  re- 
quires time  to  think, — he  enquires  into  every  part  of  his  subject  with  the 
searchings  of  phylosophy,  and  when  he  comes  forward  he  comes  highly 
charged  with  interesting  matter,  there  is  no  skimming  over  the  surface  of 
a  subject  with  him,  he  must  sink  to  the  bottom  to  see  what  foundation  it 
rests  on. — His  language  is  not  always  equal,  sometimes  didactic  like 
Bolingbroke's,  at  others  light  and  tripping  like  Stem's.  His  eloquence 
is  not  so  defusive  as  to  trifle  with  the  senses,  but  he  rambles  just  enough 
to  strike  and  keep  up  the  attention.  He  is  about  33  years  old,  of  small 
stature,  and  lean.  His  manners  are  tinctured  with  stiffness,  and  some- 
times with  a  degree  of  vanity  that  is  highly  disagreable. 

Mr  Yates  is  said  to  be  an  able  Judge.  He  is  a  Man  of  great  legal 
abilities,  but  not  distinguished  as  an  Orator.  Some  of  his  Enemies  say 
he  is  an  anti-federal  Man,  but  I  discovered  no  such  disposition  in  him. 
He  is  about  45  years  old,  and  enjoys  a  great  share  of  health. 

M.'  Lansing  is  a  practicing  Attorney  at  Albany,  and  Mayor  of  that 
Corporation.  He  has  a  hisitation  in  his  speech,  that  will  prevent  his 
being  an  Orator  of  any  eminence  ; — his  legal  knowledge  I  am  told  is  not 
extensive,  nor  his  education  a  good  one.  He  is  however  a  Man  of  good 
sense,  plain  in  his  manners,  and  sincere  in  his  friendships.  He  is  about 
32  years  of  age. 

From  New  Jersey. 

W?  Livingston,   David  Brearly,  W"?  Patterson,  and  Jon?  Dayton, 
Esquires.* 

Governor  Livingston  is  confessedly  a  Man  of  the  first  rate  talents, 
but  he  appears  to  me  rather  to  indulge  a  sportiveness  of  wit,  than  a 
strength  of  thinking.  He  is  however  equal  to  anything,  from  the  exten- 
siveness  of  his  education  and  genius.  His  writings  teem  with  satyr  and 
a  neatness  of  style.  But  he  is  no  Orator,  and  seems  little  acquainted 
with  the  guiles  of  policy.  He  is  about  60  years  old,  and  remarkably 
healthy. 

Mr  Brearly  is  a  man  of  good,  rather  than  of  brilliant  parts.  He  is  a 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  Jersey,  and  is  very  much  in  the  es- 

^John  Lansing.  •  W.  C.  Houstoun  omitted. 
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teem  of  the  people.  As  an  Orator  he  has  little  to  boast  of,  but  as  a  Man 
he  has  every  virtue  to  recommend  him.  Mr  Brearly  is  about  40  years  of 
age. 

M'  Patterson  is  one  of  those  kind  of  Men  whose  powers  break  in 
upon  you,  and  create  wonder  and  astonishment.  He  is  a  Man  of  great 
modesty,  with  looks  that  bespeak  talents  of  no  great  extent, — but  he  is  a 
Classic,  a  Lawyer,  and  an  Orator; —  and  of  a  disposition  so  favorable  to 
his  advancement  that  every  one  seemed  ready  to  exalt  him  with  their 
praises.  He  is  very  happy  in  the  choice  of  time  and  manner  of  engag- 
ing in  a  debate,  and  never  speaks  but  when  he  understands  his  subject 
well.     This  Gentleman  is  about  34  y'  of  age,  of  a  very  low  stature. 

Cap'  Dayton  is  a  young  Gentleman  of  talents,  with  ambition  to  exert 
them.  He  possesses  a  good  education  and  some  reading  ;  he  speaks  well, 
and  seems  desirous  of  improving  himself  in  Oratory.  There  is  an  impet- 
uosity in  his  temper  that  is  injurious  to  him  ;  but  there  is  an  honest  recti- 
tude about  him  that  makes  him  a  valuable  Member  of  Society,  and 
secures  to  him  the  esteem  of  all  good  Men.  He  is  about  30  years  old, 
served  with  me  as  a  Brother  Aid  to  General  Sullivan  in  the  Western  ex- 
pedition of  '79. 

From  Pennsylvania. 

Benjl"  Franklin,  Tho'  Mifflin,  Rob'  Morris,  Geo.  Clymer,  Thomas 
Fitzsimons,  Jared  Ingersoi,  James  Wilson,  Govemeur  Morris. 

D!  Franklin  is  well  known  to  be  the  greatest  phylosopher  of  the 
present  age; — all  the  operations  of  nature  he  seems  to  understand, — the 
very  heavens  obey  him,  and  the  Clouds  yield  up  their  Lightning  to  be 
imprisoned  in  his  rod.  But  what  claim  he  has  to  the  politician,  poster- 
ity must  determine.  It  is  certain  that  he  does  not  shine  much  in  public 
Council, — he  is  no  Speaker,  nor  does  he  seem  to  let  politics  engage  his 
attention.  He  is,  however,  a  most  extraordinary  Man,  and  tells  a  story 
in  a  style  more  engaging  than  anything  I  ever  heard.  Let  his  Biogra- 
pher finish  his  character.  He  is  82  years  old,  and  possesses  an  activity 
of  mind  equal  to  a  youth  of  25  years  of  age. 

General  MifRin  is  well  known  for  the  activity  of  his  mind,  and  the 
brilliancy  of  his  parts.  He  is  well  informed  and  a  graceful  Speaker. 
The  General  is  about  40  years  of  age,  and  a  very  handsome  man. 

Robert  Morris  is  a  merchant  of  great  eminence  and  wealth  ;  an  able 
Financier,  and  a  worthy  Patriot.  He  has  an  understanding  equal  to  any 
public  object,  and  possesses  an  energy  of  mind  that  few  Men  can  boast 
of.  Although  he  is  not  learned,  yet  he  is  as  great  as  those  who  are.  I 
am  told  that  when  he  speaks  in  the  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  that  he 
bears  down  all  before  him.  What  could  have  been  his  reason  for  not 
Speaking  in  the  Convention  1  know  not, — but  he  never  once  spoke  on  any 
point.     This  Gentleman  is  about  50  years  old. 

M'  Clymer  is  a  Lawyer  of  some  abilities  ; — he  is  a  respectable  Man, 
and  much  esteemed.     Mf   Clymer  is  about  40  years  old. 

M'  Fitzsimons  is  a  Merchant  of   considerable   talents,  and   speaks 
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very  well  I  am  told,  in  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania.  He  is  about  40 
years  old. 

Mr  Ingersol  is  a  very  able  Attorney,  and  possesses  a  clear  legal  under- 
standing. He  is  well  aducated  in  the  Classic's,  and  is  a  Man  of  very 
extensive  reading.  Mf  Ingersol  speaks  well,  and  comprehends  his  sub- 
ject fully.  There  is  a  modesty  in  his  character  that  keeps  him  back. 
He  is  about  36  years  old. 

Mr  Wilson  ranks  among  the  foremost  in  legal  and  political  knowledge. 
He  has  joined  to  a  fine  genius  all  that  can  set  him  off  and  show  him  to 
advantage.  He  is  well  acquainted  with  Man,  and  understands  all  the 
passions  that  influence  him.  Government  seems  to  have  been  his  pecu- 
liar Study,  all  the  political  institutions  of  the  World  he  knows  in  detail, 
and  can  trace  the  causes  and  effects  of  every  revolution  from  the  earliest 
stages  of  the  Greecian  commonwealth  down  to  the  present  time.  No  man 
is  more  clear,  copious,  and  comprehensive  than  Mr  Wilson,  yet  he  is  no 
great  Orator.  He  draws  the  attention  not  by  the  chami  of  his  eloquence, 
but  by  the  force  of  his  reasoning.     He  is  about  45  years  old. 

Mr  Governeur  Morris  is  one  of  those  Genius's  in  whom  every  species 
of  talents  combine  to  render  him  conspicuous  and  flourishing  in  public 
debate  : — He  winds  through  all  the  mazes  of  rhetoric,  and  throws  around 
him  such  a  glare  that  he  chamis,  captivates,  and  leads  away  the  senses  of 
all  who  hear  him.  With  an  infinite  streach  of  fancy  he  brings  to  view 
things  when  he  is  engaged  in  deep  argumentation,  that  render  all  the 
labor  of  reasoning  easy  and  pleasing.  Hut  with  all  these  powers  he  is 
fickle  and  inconstant, — never  pursuing  one  train  of  thinking, — nor  ever 
regular.  He  has  gone  through  a  very  extensive  course  of  reading,  and 
is  acquainted  with  all  the  sciences.  No  Man  has  more  wit, — nor  can  any 
one  engage  the  attention  more  than  M'  Morris.  He  was  bred  to  the  Law, 
but  I  am  told  he  disliked  the  profession,  and  turned  Merchant.  He  is 
engaged  in  some  great  mercantile  matters  with  his  namesake  Mf  Rob!  Mor- 
ris. This  Gentleman  is  about  38  years  old,  he  has  been  unfortunate  in 
losing  one  of  his  Legs,  and  getting  all  the  flesh  taken  off  his  right  ami 
by  a  scald,  when  a  youth. 

From  Delaware. 

Jn°  Dickinson,  Gunning  Bedford,  Geo:  Read,  RicM  Bassett,  and 
Jacob  Broom  Escjuires. 

Mr  Dickinson  has  been  famed  through  all  America,  for  his  Fanners 
Letters ;  he  is  a  Scholar,  and  said  to  be  a  Man  of  very  extensive  infor- 
mation. When  I  saw  him  in  the  Convention  I  was  induced  to  pay  the 
greatest  attention  to  him  whenever  he  spoke.  I  had  often  heard  that  he 
was  a  great  Orator,  but  I  found  him  an  indifferent  Speaker.  With  an  af- 
fected air  of  wisdom  he  labors  to  produce  a  trifle, — his  language  is  ir- 
regular and  incorrect, — his  flourishes,  (for  he  sometimes  attempts  them), 
are  like  expiring  flames,  they  just  shew  themselves  and  go  out ; — no  traces 
of  them  are  left  on  the  mind  to  chear  or  animate  it.  He  is,  however,  a 
good  writer  and  will  be  ever  considered  one  of  the  most  important  char- 
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acters  in  the  United  States.  He  is  about  55  years  old,  and  was  bred  a 
Quaker. 

M.'  Bedford  was  educated  for  the  Har,  and  in  hi.s  profession  I  am  told, 
has  merit.  He  is  a  bold  and  nervous  Speaker,  and  has  a  very  command- 
ing and  striking  manner ; — but  he  is  warm  and  impetuous  in  his  temper, 
and  precipitate  in  his  judgment.  M.'  Bedford  is  about  32  years  old,  and 
very  coqmlant. 

Mr  Read  is  a  Lawyer  and  a  Judge ; — his  legal  abilities  are  said  to  be 
very  great,  but  his  powers  of  Oratory  are  fatiguing  and  tiresome  to  the 
last  degree  ; — his  voice  is  feeble,  and  his  articulation  so  bad  that  few  can 
have  patience  to  attend  to  him.  He  is  a  very  good  Man,  and  bears  an 
amiable  character  with  those  who  know  him.  M'  Read  is  about  50,  of  a 
low  stature,  and  a  weak  constitution. 

Mf  Bassett  is  a  religious  enthusiast,  lately  turned  Methodist,  and  serves 
his  Country  because  it  is  the  will  of  the  people  that  he  should  do  so.  He 
is  a  Man  of  plain  sen.se,  and  has  modesty  enough  to  hold  his  Tongue. 
He  is  a  Gentlemanly  Man,  and  is  in  high  estimation  among  the  Metho- 
dists.    M'  Baasett  is  about  36  years  old. 

M!  Broom  is  a  plain  good  Man,  with  some  abilities,  but  nothing  to 
render  him  conspicuous.  He  is  silent  in  public,  but  chearful  and  con- 
versable in  private.     He  is  about  35  years  old. 

From  Maryland. 

Luther  Martin,  Ja'  McHenry,  Daniel  of  S'  Thomas  Jenifer,  and 
Daniel  Carrol  Esquires.' 

M'  Martin  was  educated  for  the  Bar,  and  is  Attorney  general  for  the 
State  of  Maryland.  This  Gentleman  posses.ses  a  good  deal  of  informa- 
tion, but  he  has  a  very  bad  delivery,  and  so  extremely  prolix,  that  he 
never  speaks  without  tiring  the  patience  of  all  who  hear  him.  He  is 
about  34  years  of  age. 

M'  M;'  Henry  was  bred  a  physician,  but  he  afterwards  turned  Soldier 
and  acted  as  Aid  to  Gen!  Washington  and  the  Marquis  de  la  Fayette.  He 
is  a  Man  of  specious  talents,  with  nothing  of  genious  to  improve  them. 
As  a  politician  there  is  nothing  remarkable  in  him,  nor  has  he  any  of  the 
graces  of  the  Orator.  He  is  however,  a  very  respectable  young  Gentle- 
man, and  deserves  the  honor  which  his  Country  has  bestowed  on  him. 
Mr  Mf  Henry  is  about  32  years  of  age. 

M.'  Jenifer  is  a  Gentleman  of  fortune  in  Maryland; — he  is  always  in 
good  humour,  and  never  fails  to  make  his  company  pleased  with  him. 
He  sits  silent  in  the  Senate,  and  seems  to  be  conscious  that  he  is  no 
politician.  From  his  long  continuance  in  single  life,  no  doubt  but  he 
has  made  the  vow  of  celibacy.  He  speaks  warmly  of  the  Ladies  notwith- 
standing. M.'  Jenifer  is  about  55  years  of  Age,  and  once  served  as  an 
Aid  de  Camp  to  Major  Genl  Lee. 

M!  Carrol  is  a  Man  of  large  fortune,  and  influence  in  his  State.  He 
possesses  plain  good  sense,  and  is  in  the  full  confidence  of  his  Country- 
men.    This  Gentleman  is  about        years  of  age. 

'  James  Francis  Mercer  oraitted. 
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From  Virginia. 

Gen!  Geo:  Washington,  Geo:  Wythe,  Geo:  Mason,  Ja?  Maddison 
junf  Jn?  Blair,  Edm!"  Randolph,  and  James  Mf  Lurg. 

Gen!  Washington  is  well  known  as  the  Commander  in  chief  of  the 
late  American  Army.  Having  conducted  these  States  to  independence 
and  peace,  he  now  appears  to  assist  in  framing  a  Government  to  make  the 
People  happy.  Like  Gustavus  Vasa,  he  may  be  said  to  be  the  deliverer 
of  his  Country  ; — like  Peter  the  great  he  appears  as  the  politician  and  the 
States-man ;  and  like  Cincinnatus  he  returned  to  his  farm  perfectly  con- 
tented with  being  only  a  plain  Citizen,  after  enjoying  the  highest  honor 
of  the  confederacy, — and  now  only  seeks  for  the  approbation  of  his 
Country-men  by  being  virtuous  and  useful.  The  General  was  conducted 
to  the  Chair  as  President  of  the  Convention  by  the  unanimous  voice  of 
its  Members.     He  is  in  the  52!*  year  of  his  age. 

Mr  Wythe  is  the  famous  Professor  of  Law  at  the  University  of  Wil- 
liam and  Mary.  He  is  confessedly  one  of  the  most  learned  legal  Char- 
acters of  the  present  age.  From  his  close  attention  to  the  study  of  gen- 
eral learning  he  has  acquired  a  compleat  knowledge  of  the  dead  languages 
and  all  the  sciences.  He  is  remarked  for  his  examplary  life,  and  uni- 
versally esteemed  for  his  good  principles.  No  Man  it  is  said  understands 
the  history  of  Government  better  than  W.  Wythe, — nor  any  one  who 
understands  the  fluctuating  condition  to  which  all  societies  are  liable 
better  than  he  does,  yet  from  his  too  favorable  opinion  of  Men,  he  is  no 
great  politician.  He  is  a  neat  and  pleasing  Speaker,  and  a  most  correct 
and  able  Writer.     Mf  Wythe  is  about  55  years  of  age. 

Mr  Mason  is  a  Gentleman  of  remarkable  strong  powers,  and  possesses 
a  clear  and  copious  understanding.  He  is  able  and  convincing  in  debate, 
steady  and  firm  in  his  principles,  and  undoubtedly  one  of  the  best  politi- 
cians in  America.  Mf  Mason  is  about  60  years  old,  with  a  fine  strong 
constitution. 

Mf  Maddison  is  a  character  who  has  long  been  in  public  life ;  and  what 
is  very  remarkable  every  Person  seems  to  acknowledge  his  greatness. 
He  blends  together  the  profound  politician,  with  the  Scholar.  In  the 
management  of  every  great  question  he  evidently  took  the  lead  in  the 
Convention,  and  tho'  he  cannot  be  called  an  Orator,  he  is  a  most  agre- 
able,  eloquent,  and  convincing  Speaker.  From  a  spirit  of  industry  and 
application  which  he  possesses  in  a  most  eminent  degree,  he  always  comes 
forward  the  best  informed  Man  of  any  point  in  debate.  The  affairs  of 
the  United  States,  he  perhaps,  has  the  most  correct  knowledge  of,  of  any 
Man  in  the  Union.  He  has  been  twice  a  Member  of  Congress,  and  was 
always  thought  one  of  the  ablest  Members  that  ever  sat  in  that  Council. 
Mf  Maddison  is  about  37  years  of  age,  a  Gentleman  of  great  modesty, — 
with  a  remarkable  sweet  temper.  He  is  easy  and  unreserved  among  his 
acquaintance,  and  has  a  most  agreable  style  of  conversation. 

Mf  Blair  is  one  of  the  most  respectable  Men  in  Virginia,  both  on  ac- 
count of  his  Family  as  well  as  fortune.     He  is  one  of  the  Judges  of  the 
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Supreme  Court  in  Virginia,  and  acknowledged  to  have  a  very  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  Laws.  M'  Blair  is  however,  no  Orator,  but  his  good 
sense,  and  most  excellent  principles,  compensate  for  other  deficiencies. 
He  is  about  50  years  of  age. 

M'  Randolph  is  Governor  of  Virginia, — a  young  Gentleman  in  whom 
unite  all  the  accomplishments  of  the  Scholar,  and  the  States-man.  He 
came  forward  with  the  postulata,  or  first  principles,  on  which  the  Con- 
vention acted,  and  he  supported  them  with  a  force  of  eloquence  and 
reasoning  that  did  him  great  honor.  He  ha.s  a  most  harmonious  voice, 
a  fine  person  and  striking  manners.  M'  Randolph  is  about  32  years  of 
age. 

M'  M'Lurg  is  a  learned  physician,  but  having  never  appeared  before 
in  public  life  his  character  as  a  politician  is  not  sufficiently  known.  He 
attempted  once  or  twice  to  speak,  but  with  no  great  success.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  he  has  a  foundation  of  learning,  on  which,  if  he  pleases,  he  may 
erect  a  character  of  high  renown.  The  Doctor  is  about  38  years  of  age, 
a  Gentleman  of  great  respectability,  and  of  a  fair  and  unblemished  char- 
acter. 

North  Carolina. 

W"  Blount,  Rich^  Dobbs  Spaight,  Hugh  Williamson,  W"'  Davey, 
and  Jn°  Martin' Esquires. 

M'-  Blount  is  a  character  strongly  marked  for  integrity  and  honor. 
He  has  been  twice  a  Member  of  Congress,  and  in  that  office  discharged 
his  duty  with  ability  and  faithfulness.  He  i.s  no  Speaker,  nor  does  he 
possess  any  of  those  talents  that  make  Men  shine ; — he  is  plain,  honest, 
and  sincere.     M'  Blount  is  about  36  years  of  age. 

M'  Spaight  is  a  worthy  Man,  of  some  abilities,  and  fortune.  With- 
out possessing  a  Genius  to  render  him  briliant,  he  is  able  to  discharge 
any  public  trust  that  his  Country  may  repose  in  him.  He  is  about  31 
years  of  age. 

M'  Williamson  is  a  Gentleman  of  education  and  talents.  He  enters 
freely  into  public  debate  from  his  close  attention  to  most  subjects,  but  he 
is  no  Orator.  There  is  a  great  degree  of  good  humour  and  pleasantry  in 
his  character ;  and  in  his  manners  there  is  a  strong  trait  of  the  Gentle- 
man.    He  is  about  48  years  of  age. 

M'  Davey  is  a  Lawyer  of  some  eminence  in  his  State.  He  is  said  to 
have  a  good  classical  education,  and  is  a  Gentleman  of  considerable  liter- 
ary talents.  He  was  silent  in  the  Convention,'  but  his  opinion  was  al- 
ways respected.      M'  Davy  is  about  30  years  of  age. 

M'  Martin  was  lately  Governor  of  North  Carolina,  which  office  he  filled 
with  credit.     He  is  a  Man  of  sense,  and  undoubtedly  is  a  good  politician, 
but  he  is  not  formed  to  shine  in  public  debate,  being  no  Speaker.     M' 
Martin  was  once  a  Colonel  in  the  American  Army,  but  proved  unfit  for 
the  field.     He  is  about  40  years  of  age. 

'  Alexander  Martin. 

•  Not  absolutely ;  see  Madison  Paptrs,  1007,  1039,  1081,  1154,  119I. 
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South  Carolina. 

Jn?  Rutledge,  Ch?  Cotesworth  Pinckney,  Charles  Pinckney,  and 
Pierce  Butler  Esquires. 

Mr  Rutledge  is  one  of  those  characters  who  was  highly  mounted  at 
the  commencement  of  the  late  revolution  ; — ^his  reputation  in  the  first 
Congress  gave  him  a  distinguished  rank  among  the  American  Worthies. 
He  was  bred  to  the  Law,  and  now  acts  as  one  of  the  Chancellors  of  South 
Carolina.  This  Gentleman  is  much  famed  in  his  own  State  as  an  Orator, 
but  in  my  opinion  he  is  too  rapid  in  his  public  speaking  to  be  denomi- 
nated an  agreeable  Orator.  He  is  undoubtedly  a  man  of  abilities,  and  a 
Gentleman  of  distinction  and  fortune.  Mf  Rutledge  was  once  Governor 
of  South  Carolina.     He  is  about  48  years  of  age. 

Mr  Ch?  Cotesworth  Pinckney  is  a  Gentleman  of  Family  and  fortune 
in  his  own  State.  He  has  received  the  advantage  of  a  liberal  education, 
and  possesses  a  very  extensive  degree  of  legal  knowledge.  When  warm 
in  a  debate  he  sometimes  speaks  well, — ^but  he  is  generally  considered  an 
indifferent  Orator.  Mf  Pinckney  was  an  Officer  of  high  rank  in  the 
American  Army,  and  served  with  great  reputation  through  the  War.  He 
is  now  about  40  years  of  age. 

Mr  Charles  Pinckney  is  a  young  Gentleman  of  the  most  promising 
talents.  He  is,  altho'  only  24  y'.  of  age,  in  possessioii  of  a  very  great 
variety  of  knowledge.  Government,  Law,  History  and  Phylosophy  are 
his  favorite  studies,  but  he  is  intimately  acquainted  with  every  species  of 
polite  learning,  and  has  a  spirit  of  application  and  industry  beyond  most 
Men.  He  speaks  with  great  neatness  and  pterspicuity,  and  treats  every 
subject  as  fully,  without  running  into  prolixity,  as  it  requires.  He  has 
been  a  Member  of  Congress,  and  served  in  that  Body  with  ability  and 
eclat. 

Mr  Butler  is  a  character  much  respected  for  the  many  excellent  virtues 
which  he  possesses.  But  as  a  politician  or  an  Orator,  he  has  no  preten- 
tions to  either.  He  is  a  Gentleman  of  fortune,  and  takes  rank  among 
the  first  in  South  Carolina.  He  has  been  appointed  to  Congress,  and  is 
now  a  Member  of  the  Legislature  of  South  Carolina.  Mf  Butler  is  about 
40  years  of  age ;  an  Irishman  by  birth. 

For  Georgia. 

W°  Few,  Abraham  Baldwin,  W?  Pierce,  and  W?  Houstoun  Esq'r 
Mr  Few  possesses  a  strong  natural  Genius,  and  from  application  has 
acquired  some  knowledge  of  legal  matters ; — he  practises  at  the  bar  of 
Georgia,  and  speaks  tolerably  well  in  the  Legislature.  He  has  been 
twice  a  Member  of  Congress,  and  served  in  that  capacity  with  fidelity  to 
his  State,  and  honor  to  himself.     Mf  Few  is  about  35  years  of  age. 

Mf  Baldwin  is  a  Gentleman  of  superior  abilities,  and  joins  in  a  public 
debate  with  great  art  and  eloquence.  Having  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
compleat  classical  education  at  Harvard  College,  he  pursues  every  other 
study  with  ease.  He  is  well  acquainted  with  Books  and  Characters,  and 
has  an  accomodating  turn  of  mind,  which  enables  him  to  gain  the  con- 
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fidence  of  Men,  and  to  understand  them.  He  is  a  practising  Attorney  in 
Georgia,  and  has  been  twice  a  Member  of  Congress.  Mr  Baldwin  is 
about  38  years  of  age. 

Mr  Houstoun  is  an  Attorney  at  Law,  and  has  been  Member  of  Con- 
gress for  the  State  of  Georgia.  He  is  a  Gentleman  of  Family,  and  was 
educated  in  England.  As  to  his  legal  or  political  knowledge  he  has  very 
little  to  boast  of.  Nature  seems  to  have  done  more  for  his  corporeal  than 
mental  powers.  His  Person  is  striking,  but  his  mind  very  little  improved 
with  useful  or  elegant  knowledge.  He  has  none  of  the  talents  requisite 
for  the  Orator,  but  in  public  debate  is  confused  and  irregular.  Mr  Hous- 
toun is  about  30  years  of  age  of  an  amiable  and  sweet  temper,  and  of  good 
and  honorable  principles. 

My  own  character  I  shall  not  attempt  to  draw,  but  leave  those  who 
may  choose  to  speculate  on  it,  to  consider  it  in  any  light  that  their  fency 
or  imagination  may  depict.  I  am  conscious  of  having  discharged  my 
duty  as  a  Soldier  through  the  course  of  the  late  revolution  with  honor 
and  propriety ;  and  my  services  in  Congress  and  the  Convention  were 
bestowed  with  the  best  intention  towards  the  interest  of  Georgia,  and 
towards  the  general  welfare  of  the  Confederacy.  I  possess  ambition,  and 
it  was  that,  and  the  flattering  opinion  which  some  of  my  Friends  had  of 
me,  that  gave  me  a  seat  in  the  wisest  Council  in  the  World,  and  furnished 
me  with  an  opportunity  of  giving  these  short  Sketches  of  the  Characters 
who  composed  it. 


REVIEWS  OF  BOOKS 

Religions  of  Primitive  Peoples.  By  Daniel  G.  Brinton,  A.M.,  M.D., 
LL.D.,  Professor  of  American  Archaeology  and  Linguistics  in 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  (New  York  and  London  :  G. 
P.  Putnam's  Sons.     1897.     Pp.  xiv,  264.) 

Uniting  the  historic,  comparative  and  psychological  methods,  and 
with  opulent  reference  to  religious  phenomena  found  among  Occidental 
nature-peoples,  Dr.  Brinton,  in  large  part,  leaves  in  the  background  the 
Semitic,  Indie,  Egyptian  and  other  religions,  though  frequent  judgments 
of  insight  and  great  value  are  expressed  concerning  the  religions  of  the 
Orient.  As  he  is  one  of  the  leading  folk-lorists  and  anthropologists  of 
America,  naturally  emphasis  is  placed  upon  data  gathered  from  fields  in 
which  he  is  an  illustrious  expert. 

In  Lecture  I.  Dr.  Brinton  thinks  the  expression  "  Science  of  Relig- 
ion" is  premature,  and  prefers  to  regard  his  work  as  "a  study  of  re- 
ligions according  to  scientific  methods." 

Primitive  peoples,  so  far  from  being  the  earliest  men  on  the  planet, 
are  rather  the  "earliest  of  a  given  race  or  tribe  of  whom  the  ethnologist 
has  trxjsty  information."  The  resemblance  of  primitive  religious  ideas  is 
the  result  not  of  borrowing  by  one  race  from  another,  nor  of  historic  re- 
lations, but  springs  from  the  fundamental  psychic  unity  of  man. 

Savagery  is  the  childhood  of  humanity ;  but  the  savage  is  not  so  much 
a  child,  as  he  is  an  "uncultivated  and  ignorant  adult,"  a  creature  of 
great  nervous  susceptibility,  accepting  ideas  without  reasoning,  and  capa- 
ble in  a  new  environment  of  certain  explosions  of  intelligence,  thus  re- 
vealing a  marvellous  capacity  for  knowledge. 

The  author,  while  holding  that  religion  is  a  universal  phenomenon, 
hesitates  to  think  that  palaeolithic  man  could  give  objective  expression  to 
rehgious  feeling.  In  his  ascent  from  a  lower  order,  there  must  have  been 
a  stage  in  which  he  possessed  no  religious  consciousness.  Here  it  may 
be  remarked  upon  this  statement  of  Dr.  Brinton,  that  obviously  man 
cannot  be  said  to  have  a  religious  consciousness  before  he  arrives  at  the 
human  stage,  and  that  when  the  hour  of  human  self-consciousness  is 
struck,  religious  consciousness  is  coeval  with  it,  for  the  religious  capacity 
is  inherent  in  his  soul  from  the  first. 

Lecture  II.  deals  with  the  psychological  development  of  religion, 
and  relates  the  subjective  to  the  empirical  sources  of  religious  feeling, 
much  in  favor  of  the  latter.  The  author  holds  with  most  writers  upon 
primitive  religion  that  by  early  men  agency  or  will  is  discerned  in  the 
motions  of  natural  objects,  that  naturism,  animism  and  impressions  of 
the  vast  non-finite  were  potent  factors  of  development.     But  as  he  pro- 
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ceeds  his  psychology  becomes,  we  think,  somewhat  trresohite  and  the 
subjective  and  objective  factors  are  not  as  clearly  differentiated  as  one 
coii!d  desire.  One  may  cordially  agree  with  him  that  "  Conscious  Voli- 
tion is  the  ultimate  source  of  all  Force,"  and  that  "man  is  in  communi- 
cation with  it,"  that  "there  h  a  Deus  in  nobis,"  and  that  our  minds 
"  vibrate  in  unison  "  with  "  overtones  from  the  harmonies  of  the  Univer- 
sal Intelligence."  The  route  from  man's  personality,  or  wilt  as  causa- 
tion, to  the  ground-will  of  the  world  and  man,  is,  from  the  present 
writer's  point  of  view,  an  easier  passage,  than  by  the  way  of  the  monism 
of  Mr.  Romanes,  which  Dr.  Brinton  seems  to  lavor.  Monism  is  a  fasci- 
nating but  unsatisfactory  metaphysic.  Mr.  Romanes  concedes  that 
monism  does  not  lead  necessarily  beyond  pure  agnosticism,  and  from 
monism  one  may  arrive  at  either  theism  or  atheism.  Monism  rests  upon 
the  doctrine  of  an  exact  quantitative  and  cjualitative  parallelism  between 
mind  and  matter,  a  doctrine  which  is  still  under  fire.  Without  theistic 
monism,  religion  would  seem  to  have  no  adequate  explanation.  To  hold 
that  mind  and  motion  (or  matter)  are  the  same  thing  with  two  faces, 
that  mental  and  physical  proces.ses  are  the  same,  may  be  of  service  to  de- 
rive, empirically,  religious  feeling  from  "  sub-corusciousness,"  and  thus 
account  for  abnormal  phenomena  of  religious  excitation,  but  this  expla- 
nation of  shamanism  and  medicine-rites  is  secured  at  the  cost  of  deriv- 
ing ail  divine  ideals  from  "auto-suggestion,"  and  of  sinking  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  theopathic  and  the  pathologic  elements  of  religion. 
I  am  not  sure  that  Dr.  Brinton  does  not  rise  clearly  above  this  empirical 
monistic  point  of  view  in  his  italicised  statement  that  man  is  in  commun- 
ication with  a  "  Conscious  Volition."  Dr.  C.  P.  Tiele  is  certainly  wrong 
in  saying  that  Dr.  Brinton  has  sought  for  the  mainspring  of  religious  in- 
spiration in  sexual  life,  but  not  perhaps  so  far  wrong  in  saying,  that  "  he 
has  associated  it  with  hysteria." 

In  Lecture  III.  religious  expression  in  the  word,  in  magical  use  of 
names  and  phrases,  is  illustrated  by  many  facts.  In  Lecture  IV.  expres- 
sion of  religion  in  the  object,  in  the  worship  of  the  four  elements,  of 
stones,  trees,  animals,  and  in  the  genesiac  cults,  is  comprehensively 
treated.  Totemic  animals  or  eponymous  ancestors  of  clans  are  not  to  be 
taken  as  animals  literally,  but  as  mythical  ancient  beings,  of  supernatural 
character,  known  through  revelation  or  invented  by  elders  of  the  clan ; 
and  thus  from  the  myth  sprang  the  relationship. 

In  Lecture  V.  the  rite  is  correctly  based  upon  the  myth  and  not  the 
myth  upon  the  rite.  Dr.  Tiele  (spelled  wrongly  in  the  book)  takes  this 
view  in  the  Gifford  Lectures  (I.  23)  contrary  to  the  view  of  Dr.  W. 
Robertson  Smith. 

In  Lecture  VI.  Dr.  Brinton  traces  the  lines  of  development,  first,  in 
the  social  bond,  secondly,  in  the  family  and  the  position  of  woman.  In 
the  preceding  lecture,  he  denies  that  promiscuity  and  communal  marriage 
have  a  scintilla  of  evidence  for  their  existence.  The  matriarchate  and 
patriarchate  both  existed  as  matters  of  lo<:al  accident.  Thirdly,  he  traces 
the  lines  of  development  in  the  growth  of  jurisprudence,   fourthly  of 
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ethics,  fifthly  of  positive  knowledge  (or  science),  sixthly  of  the  arts,  and 
seventhly  of  independent  individual  life. 

One  regrets  the  remark  (p.  230)  that  "  in  all  religions,  and  in  the 
essence  of  religion  itself,  there  lies  concealed  a  contempt  for  the  merely 
ethical,  as  compared  with  the  mystical  in  life,"  and  Dr.  Brinton  seems 
to  accept  a  perpetual  antithesis  between  religion  and  science.  "  Science 
is  from  the  conscious,  and  religion  is  from  the  sub-conscious,  intelli- 
gence. ' '  Thus  religion  is  placed  at  all  times  in  "  antagonism  to  universal 
ethics  "  and  to  science.  If  this  is  true  it  is  all  over,  we  must  think,  with 
a  science  of  religion,  and  a  philosophy  of  religion  as  well.  But  that 
there  is  now  a  rapprochement  of  science  and  religion  must  be  conceded. 
Science  is  becoming  metaphysical,  and  religious  philosophy  is  inductive 
in  method.  • 

The  book  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  study  of  religion.  The 
distinguished  author  enriches  our  knowledge  with  many  facts  from  his 
own  field  of  research.  The  printing  is  excellent,  and  the  form  of  the 
book  attractive,  like  all  those  issued  from  the  house  of  Putnams. 

Charles  Mellen  Tyler. 

Nippur,  or  Explorations  and  Adventures  on  the  Euphrates  ;  the 
Narrative  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  Expedition  to  Baby- 
lonia in  the  Years  1888- 1890.  By  John  Punnett  Peters, 
Ph.D.,  Sc.D.,  D.D.,  Director  of  the  Expedition.  With  Illustra- 
tions and  Maps.  (New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  1 897. 
Two  vols.,  pp.  XV,  375  ;  x,  420.) 

This  book  is  interesting  from  several  points  of  view.  It  is  an  enter- 
taining and  instructive  account  of  travel  and  adventure.  It  describes  the 
beginning  of  a  series  of  explorations  of  great  significance,  not  yet  com- 
pleted.    It  also  records  specific  discoveries  of  enduring  value. 

Under  the  head  of  travel  and  adventure  falls  the  larger  part  of  the 
narrative.  It  includes  the  account  of  two  separate  journeys  from  America 
to  Babylonia.  Constantinople  is  viewed  with  the  eyes  of  one  detained 
in  it  by  the  weary  process  of  securing  an  iradi,  or  permission  to  excavate. 
Hamdy  Bey,  the  enlightened  director  of  the  Imperial  Museum  at  Stam- 
boul,  is  mentioned  in  terms  of  warm  appreciation.  The  ride  down  the 
Euphrates  is  vividly  described.  It  was  aside  from  the  author's  main  pur- 
pose to  make  contributions  to  geography,  ancient  or  modem,  but  he  has 
used  carefully  the  standard  accounts  of  Chesney  and  Ainsworth,  and 
noted,  quite  simply  and  definitely,  the  cases  where  his  observations  dif- 
fered from  theirs.  He  also  devotes  an  Excursus  (Vol.  I.,  Appendix  E) 
to  a  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  our  geographical  knowledge  of  the 
Euphrates.  The  identification  of  KaV at  Dibse,  on  the  Euphrates,  in 
Lat-  c.  35°  55'  N.,  Long.  c.  38°  20'  E.,  with  the  Graeco-Latin  Thap- 
sacus,  and  Hebrew  Tiphsah,  was  made  by  him  on  his  first  journey,  and 
has  every  mark  of  correctness.  He  speaks  intelligently  of  the  condition 
of  the  various  towns  and  villages  through  which  he  passed.     He  closely 
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observed  ruin-mounds  along  his  route.  On  the  second  journey  he  crossed 
the  Kuphrates  at  Hit  and  remained  on  the  left  bank  until  Baghdad  was 
reached.  The  noteworthy  kindness  of  Major  Talbot,  acting  Indian  resi- 
dent and  British  consul-general  in  Baghdad  at  the  time  of  his  first  visit, 
is  warmly  acknowledged.  Below  Baghdad  the  difficulties,  perplexities 
and  dangers  increased  greatly.  The  climate  and  the  hostile  and  jealous 
Arab  tribes  were  alike  threatening.  No  adequate  precautions  could  be 
taken  against  either,  and  the  Turkish  commissioner  and  guard  only  in- 
creased the  complication.  The  first  year's  work  was  rendered  almost 
abortive  by  these  various  evils.  The  second,  however,  in  which  the 
party  profited  by  its  earlier  experience,  was  highly  successful.  Dr. 
Peters  supplemented  the  second  sea.son's  work  by  a  journey  southward, 
as  far  as  Ur  (  Mughair).  He  describes  it,  as  he  does  all  his  experiences, 
in  a  direct  and  effective  way,  without  verbosity  and  rhetoric,  with  many 
touches  of  humor,  and  with  emphasis  on  the  salient  points.  He  makes 
thus  a  distinct  series  of  ])ictures  from  beginning  to  end.  Apart  from 
these  verbal  descriptions  the  volumes  contain  many  reproductions  of 
photographs  and  drawings,  and  there  are  two  pocket  maps  in  the  first^ — 
one  of  the  course  of  the  Euphrates-journey  to  Baghdad,  and  the  other  of 
Irak  or  Babylonia.  In  the  form  of  apjiendi-x  we  have  a  long  extract  from 
the  diary  of  Dr.  VVilliam  Hayes  Ward,  director  of  the  Wolfe  Expedition 
to  Babylonia  (1885),  including  especially  topographical  data  relating  to 
Babylonia  itself;  we  have  also  translations  of  the  trade  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  Expedition,  and  of  the  Turkish  law  concerning  excava- 
tions; the  meteorological  observations  of  the  second  season  at  Nippur, 
and  other  matter. 

The  expedition  headed  by  Dr.  Peters  was  the  beginning  of  a  series  of 
explorations  under  the  auspices  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  made 
possible  by  generous  gifts,  chiefly  from  Philadelphians.  After  Dr.  Peters 
left  the  field,  the  work  of  excavation  was  taken  up  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Haynes, 
who  had  been  associated  with  Dr.  Peters,  and  was  carried  on  in  the  years 
1893-1895.  "For  two  years,"  Dr.  Peters  now  writes,  "  the  work  has 
been  in  abeyance  ;  but  only  in  abeyance,  for  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
Archaeological  Department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  as  soon  as 
the  times  permit,  to  resume  and  ultimately  complete  the  excavations  of  this 
most  ancient  city  yet  discovered"  (Vol.  I.,  p.  viii).  The  cuneiform 
texts  and  monumental  objects  discovered  in  these  years  number  many 
thousands,  and  are  in  process  of  publication  by  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, under  the  editorship  of  Professor  H.  V.  Hilprecht.  Dr.  Haynes 
is  issuing  an  account  of  his  own  work  on  the  field.  The  contributions 
made  to  knowledge  by  the  long  series  of  diggings  already  accomplished 
are  immense  in  quantity,  and  surprising  in  kind.  What  may  yet  be  taken 
firom  this  one  group  of  mounds  none  can  venture  to  predict.  And  it  is 
made  quite  clear  at  the  opening  of  Dr.  Peters'  narrative,  without  the 
slightest  boasting,  that  the  whole  undertaking  was  due  in  a  direct  way  to 
his  energy  and  persuasive  power.  It  is  further  evident  that  the  selection 
of  Nippur  as  the  place  for  excavating  was  made  by  him — made  under 
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competent  advice  doubtless,  but  owing  to  his  decision  to  follow  that  ad- 
vice. Another  thing  that  is  plain  is  that  the  continuance  of  the  excava- 
tions at  Nippur  after  the  first,  rather  disastrous,  season,  and  perhaps  the 
continuance  of  any  excavations  with  the  support  of  this  Philadelphia  com- 
mittee, depended  on  Dr.  Peters'  tenacity  of  purpose,  and  deteniiination, 
in  spite  of  relative  failure  at  the  first,  to  push  the  matter  through  to  ulti- 
mate success.  He  seems  to  hint  at  a  tennwrary  dissatisfaction  of  the 
committee  with  his  conduct  of  the  expedition.  If  such  dissatisfaction 
existed  at  all,  it  certainly  was  temporary,  and  their  confidence  was  amply 
regained  and  repaid.  Still  another  evident  thing  is  that  the  excavations 
conducted  since  1890  at  Nippur  have  been  along  the  lines  laid  down  in 
the  work  of  the  first  two  seasons.  In  ail  these  respects  Dr.  Peters'  work 
was  fundamental,  and  he  should  receive  full  recognition  and  credit  there- 
for. Dr.  Peters  alludes  to  some  want  of  harmony  in  the  party  during  the 
first  sea.son.  He  does  this  in  a  gentle  manner,  and  certainly  quite  with- 
out arrogance.  This  is  not  the  place  to  enlarge  upon  personal  matters, 
nor  to  consider  how  far  individual  temperaments  and  characteristics  may 
explain  any  friction.  It  would  not  be  suqirising  if  mistakes  were  made. 
Perhaps  the  original  party  was  too  numerous  and  the  official  relation  of 
its  members  to  each  other  not  sufficiently  defined.  Perhaps  their  ph)'S- 
ical  and  mental  condition — ^jaded,  reduced  by  illness,  worried  by  count- 
less daily  annoyances,  imder  a  constant  strain  of  anxiety  and  disappoint- 
ment as  they  were — may  have  been  responsible  for  lack  of  thorough  and 
congenial  agreement.  It  would  not  seem  necessary  to  allude  to  these 
matters  becaase  of  anything  said  by  Dr.  Peters  ;  but  in  view  of  comments 
elsewhere,  so  much  seems  not  improper.  It  is  however  wholly  due  him 
that  the  significance  of  his  two  campaigns,  both  as  introductory  to  the 
great  work  of  reducing  Nippur,  and  as  intrinsically  valuable  to  science, 
should  be  clearly  recognized. 

In  what,  then,  did  their  intrinsic  value  consist  ?  Chapter  IV.  of  Vol.  II. 
is  entitled  "  General  Results"  ;  Chapters  V.,  VI.  and  VII.  enter  more 
into  details,  under  the  headings,  "The  Oldest  Temple  in  the  World," 
"The  Court  of  Columns"  and  "  Trench  by  Trench."  Chapter  VIII. 
considers  "  Coffins  and  Burial  Customs"  liy  themselves ;  Chapter  IX., 
several  minor  groups  of  stone  and  clay  objects,  and  Chapter  X.  sketches 
the  "  History  of  Nippur."     A  few  points  may  be  noticed  in  particular  : 

The  excavations  here  dealt  with  covered  two  seasons,  of  uneijual 
length.  That  of  i88g  continued  only  about  two  months  {the  entire  time 
spent  at  Nippur  that  year  was  a  little  more  than  two  months  and  a  half — 
February  i  to  April  18).  In  1890  nearly  four  months  were  spent  in  ex- 
cavating. In  1889  the  party  consisted  of  Dr.  Peters,  two  other  Assyri- 
ologists,  viz.,  Dr.  Robert  F.  Harper  and  Dr.  H.  V.  Hilprecht,  an 
architect,  surveyor  and  engineer,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Perez  H.  Field, 
Mr.  (now  Dr.)  John  H.  Haynes,  as  photographer  and  business  manager, 
and,  as  interpreter  and  director  of  the  workmen,  Mr.  Daniel  Z.  Noorian. 
Mr.  (now  Dr.  and  Professor)  John  Dyneley  Prince  accompanied  the  ex- 
pedition as  attache  and  secretary  to  the  director,  but  was  so  ill  in  Bagh- 
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dad  that  he  was  obliged  to  return.  In  1890  Dr.  Peters  was  accompanied 
by  Messrs.  Haynes  and  Noorian,  and  also  by  Dr.  Sclim  Aftimus,  a  Syrian, 
as  botanical  collector  and  physician  ;  but  Dr.  Aftimus  was  taken  ill  on 
arrival  at  Nippur,  and  was  forced  to  go  back  at  once.  Four  boxes  of 
objects  were  sent  to  Constantinople  as  the  result  of  the  first  season's 
work,  and  more  than  forty  boxes  and  parcels  the  second  sea.son.  A  large 
number  of  these  objects  have  come  to  America,  by  Turkish  permission, 
Ijiit  the  greater  part  of  them  are  in  the  Imperial  Museum  at  Constantino- 
ple. Plates  of  illustrations  taken  from  photographs  and  drawings,  and 
accompanied  by  careful  descriptions,  represent  some  of  these  objects,  and 
constitute  Appendix  A  of  Vol.  II.  Special  consideration  is  given  to  some 
classes  of  objects.  The  discovery  of  clay  coffins,  shaped  like  slippers, 
urns  or  tubs,  gives  occasion  for  the  chapter  on  "Coffins  and  Burial  Cus- 
toms. ' '  Coffins  and  their  contents  as  found  by  him  Dr.  Peters  carefully 
describes.  There  was  hardly  a  trace  of  the  incineration  of  bodies,  and 
Dr.  Peters  concludes,  in  accordance  with  the  results  of  exploring  the 
burial  cities  of  Zerghul  and  el-Hibba,  published  by  Koldewey  {Zeidchr. 
iiir  Assyr.,  December  18S7),  that  the  earlier  usage  of  cremation  had 
[ja-ssed  away  in  the  period  from  B.C.  2500  on,  to  which  the  burials  ob- 
served at  Nippur  seem  to  belong.  The  author  calls  especial  attention  to 
the  discovery  of  drains  made  of  pottery,  to  the  phallic  symbols  found  in 
quantities,  and  to  the  stone  door-sockets,  some  of  them  in.scribed  and 
very  ancient,  the  oldest  being  made  of  diorite  from  Sinai.  Two  of  them 
made  a  camel's  load,  and  Dr.  Peters  ingeniously  suggests  that  this  offers 
evidence  of  the  use  of  the  camel  in  Babylonia  as  early  as  B.C.  4000.  He 
discusses  in  a  few  jaragraphs  the  signs  used  in  the  oldest  inscriptions, 
with  the  general  conclusion  that  the  most  ancient  ones  discovered,  ])rob- 
ably  antedating  B.C.  4000,  are  already  conventionalized,  and  by  no 
means  the  most  primitive  that  we  may  hope  to  find. 

With  the  style  of  the  in.scriptions  and  the  level  of  their  discovery,  is 
connected  the  most  important  series  of  questions,  that  relating  to  the 
history  of  the  buildings  and  of  the  city  of  Nippur  itself  Nippur 
(modern  Nifferor  Nufar)  lies  on  an  old  canal -bed,  the  Shatten-Nil.  It  is 
between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  and  a  little  nearer  to  the  former, 
about  fifty  miles  SE.  from  Hillah,  and  ninety  SSE.  from  Baghdad.  It 
was  identified  more  than  forty  years  ago  by  Layard  and  Rawlinson, 
through  inscribed  bricks  found  on  or  near  the  surface  of  the  mound,  and 
was  known  to  be  the  northernmost  of  four  ancient  cities,  especially 
famous  in  the  religious  as  well  as  the  political  history  of  Babylonia — the 
other  three  being  Erech  (Warka),  Ur  (Mughair),  and  Eridu  (Abu  Shah- 
rein,  or  Nowawis,  the  latter  being  the  name  heard  by  Dr.  Peters);  with 
these  the  names  of  Taylor  and  Loftus  are  indissolubly  connected  as  their 
explorers.  At  Nippur,  by  the  same  careful  process  of  sinking  shafts, 
running  trenches  and  tunnels  and  observing  strata  which  further  west  has 
yielded  such  fruit  in  the  hands  of  Schliemann,  Petrie  and  Bliss,  not  only 
have  remains  of  at  least  two  kings — Lugal-zaggisi  and  Lugal-kigub- 
nidudu — been  found,  antedating  Sargon  of  Agade,   whose  inscriptions 
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were  unearthed  thirty-seven  feet  below  the  surface,  but  other  remains,  in 
layer  upon  layer  of  debris,  underlie  these.  Sargon's  date,  for  reasons 
that  have  stood  the  test  of  almost  twenty  years,  and  are  incidentally  con- 
firmed by  many  discoveries,  is  accepted  as  B.C.  3800.  Lugal-zaggisi 
and  Lugal-kigiib-nidudu,  whose  inscriptions  are  more  archaic  than  Sar- 
gon's, can  hardly  be  younger  than  B.C.  4000,  and  may  be  considerably 
earlier,  while  the  many  feet  of  underlying  debris  point  to  hundreds  and 
perhajDs  thou.sands  of  years  prior  to  them  for  the  date  of  the  earliest  settle- 
ment at  Nippur.  This  result  is  strengthened  by  the  necessity  of  as- 
suming a  long  i^eriod  for  the  development  of  primitive  Babylonian 
picture-signs  into  the  somewhat  conventionalized  forms  e.xhibited  by  even 
the  oldest  Nippur  inscriptions. 

The  most  considerable  excavations  made  by  Dr.  Peters  were  on  the 
temple-mound.  A  plan,  and  detailed  descriptions,  make  the  chapter 
dealing  with  these  exceptionally  interesting.  The  temple  area  proved  to 
cover  some  eight  acres,  enclosed  by  a  huge  wall  of  brick,  which  on  at 
least  one  side  was  surmounted  by  chambers.  .\  slightly  trapezoidal  shape 
is  given  to  the  enclosure  by  the  substitution  of  an  obtu.se  for  a  right  angle, 
at  the  eastern  corner,  an  irregularity  which  Dr.  Peters  attributes  to  the 
lack  of  instruments  of  precision.  The  corners  are  directed  approximately 
to  the  points  of  the  compass,  as  in  sacred  buildings  at  Ur,  Erechand  else- 
where, but  not  exactly  so.  Dr.  Peters  rejects  the  astronomical  or  religious 
origin  of  this  orientation.  He  says  modern  dwellings  in  the  region  are 
built  with  a  side  toward  the  NW.  for  coolness,  because  of  the  prevailing 
direction  of  the  winds,  and  he  appears  to  .suppose  that  the  temples  simply 
followed  the  fashion.  This  is  worth  considering,  and  will  doubtless  lead 
to  a  profitable  review  of  the  subject,  but  the  attention  paid  to  astronomy 
and  mathematics  in  Babylonia,  and  the  intimate  connection  between  an- 
cient science  and  religion  entitle  us  to  expect  traces  of  that  connection 
even  in  the  stnicture  of  temples.  Within  the  enclosing  walls  of  the  tem- 
ple at  Nippur  is  a  mass  of  buildings,  rooms  and  walls,  of  various  dates, 
and  near  one  side  the  remains  of  the  ziggurat,  or  artificial  mountain,  on 
the  summit  of  which  the  god  Bel  had  his  dwelling,  while  the  altar  stood 
at  its  foot.  This  ziggurat  is  a  solid  rectangular  mass  of  unbaked  brick, 
rising  in  two  stages,  sixty-seven  and  a  half  feet  thick  from  top  to  bottom, 
with  curious  wings  or  buttresses — comparatively  late  additions — project- 
ing from  the  middle  of  each  side.  The  measurement,  over  the  buttresses, 
is  264  feet  by  185.  This  ziggurat,  in  its  earliest  form,  dates  from  Ur- 
Gur,  king  of  Ur,  nearly  3000  B.C.,  but  has  been  repeatedly  renewed  and 
modified  since,  down  to  a  time  a.s  late  as  500  B.C.  Beneath  the  zig- 
gurat of  Ur-Gur  are  the  ruins  of  a  temple  of  Bel  contemporary  with  Na- 
ram-Sin  (B.  C.  3750)  and  his  father  Sargon.  This  temple,  as  £ar  as 
appears,  contained  no  ziggurat.  There  were  earlier  constructions  still  on 
the  same  site,  but  their  form  we  do  not  yet  know.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
this  temple-mound  was  the  site  of  structures  for  worship  from  the  very 
beginning  of  permanent  human  habitation  at  Nippur.     Probably  none 
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more  ancient  are  yet  discovered  than  those  whose  crumbled  niins  under- 
lie the  /.iggurat  of  Ur-Gur. 

Limits  of  space  forbid  further  details.  The  value  of  the  work  recorded 
in  Dr.  Peters*  book  is  sufficiently  evident.  All  the  world  owes  a  debt  to 
Philadelphia,  and  to  the  Utviversity  of  Pennsylvania.  The  frontispieces 
of  the  volumes  are  [jortraits  of  Mr.  E.  W.  Clark  and  Provost  Pepper,  of 
the  University,  the  earliest  and  largest  contributors  to  the  fund,  and  in- 
telligent supporters  of  the  work.  They  deserve  all  honor.  May  they 
have  many  imitators ! 

Francis  Brown. 

Cyprian;  His  Life,  His   Times,  His    Work.     Bv  Edward  White 
Benson,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  sometime  Archbi.shop   of  Canterbury. 
(New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Company.    1897.   Pp.  xxxviii,  636.) 
No  ecclesiastical  writer  of  the  first  three  Christian  centuries  made  so 
profound  an  impression  on  the  minds  of  men  as  Thascius  Caecilius  Cypri- 
anus,  usually  known  as  Saint  Cyprian.     His  eminently  practical  genius, 
the  gravity  of  the  great  problems  in  which  he  was  a  factor,  and  the  pecu- 
liar importance  of  those  two  decades  of  the  third  century  in  which  he 
became  a  Christian  and  directed   the  Church  of  Africa,  combine  to  make 
his    personality  a  leading  one.     The  pages  of  Chevalier,  Harnack  and 
Bardenhewer  show  how  great  has  been  the  literary  interest  in  this  remark- 
able man  down  to  our  day,  and  the  long  list  of  editors  and  students  of  his 
works  more  than  justifies  the  esteem  of  antiquity  such  as  Prudentius  voiced 
it  (^Peristephanon,  No.  ij). 

Dum  genus  esse  liominuin  Christiis  sinet,  et  vigere  mundum, 
Dum  Itlrar  ullus  erit,  dum  scrinia  sacra  liUeranim, 
Tc  leget  omnis  amans  Christum,  tua,  Cypriane,  discet. 

In  this  Life  of  Saint  Cyprian,  Archbishop  Benson  has  given  to  the 
world  the  fruit  of  some  thirty  years'  labor,  the  scientific  perfection  of  the 
sketch  contributed  by  him  many  years  ago  to  the  Dictionary  of  Christian 
Biography.  The  work  is  divided  into  twelve  cha[tters,  and  is  prefaced  by  a 
picturesi|ue  discription  of  the  contemporary  Carthage  and  Northern  .•\frica, 
social  and  religious.  Then  follows  an  account  of  the  earlier  years  of  Cy- 
prian, as  lay  convert,  deacon,  jjriest,  and  finally  as  bishop  of  the  great 
Christian  community  of  Carthage. 

In  the  second  and  third  chapters  is  told  the  story  of  the  Decian  per- 
secution, and  the  terrible  domestic  conflict  that  followed  its  cessation. 
Novatianism  involved  the  principle  and  developed  the  means  of  church 
unity,  hence  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  chapters  the  treatise  of  Cyprian  "  On 
the  Unity  of  the  Catholic  Church,"  and  the  consequences  of  his  legisla- 
tion for  the  lapsi,  or  fallen,  are  discu.ssed.  The  pastoral  activity  of  Cy- 
prian is  described  at  great  length,  and  furnishes  the  most  readable  and 
serviceable  pages  of  a  book  in  which  there  is  much  that  will  be  of  service 
to  future  stvidents.  The  memorable  question  of  the  rebaptism  of  heretics, 
and  ihc  consequent  conflict  of  Cyprian  with  the  See  of  Rome,  takes  up 


over  a  hundred  pages  of  the  work,  which  ends  with  the  death  of  Cyprian 
in  the  persecution  of  Valerian.  Appendices  follow  (pp.  537-620)  on  the 
mezmng  oi  firinci/ialis  ecclesia  in  Cyprian  {Ep.  59,  14);  on  the  Libelli 
f  certificates  of  apostasy)  and  two  extant  specimens  of  them  ;  on  the  in- 
trigues about  the  Manutius  and  the  Benedictine  text  of  Cyprian  ;  on  points 
in  the  chronology  of  Valerian's  reign  ;  on  the  lists  of  bishops  attending 
the  African  Councils  and  the  cities  they  came  from;  on  St.  Cyprian's  day 
in  the  Kalendars.  Three  maps  illustrate  the  topogra[>hy  of  the  story — 
maps  of  the  cemeteries  on  the  Appian  Way  near  Rome,  of  the  environs 
of  Carthage,  and  of  Proconsular  and  Numidian  Africa,  as  illustrating  the 
writings  of  Cyprian.  The  latter  is  a  very  welcome  help  to  the  student, 
in  conjunction  with  the  careful  chronology  of  Cyprian's  times  and  writings 
that  precedes  the  introduction  (pp.  xxi-xxiii).  The  text  is  enlivened 
with  several  woodcuts  of  the  graves  of  Poi>es  Fabian,  Cornelius  and  Lu- 
cius, contemporaries  of  Cyprian,  of  the  coins  of  Cornelia  Salonina,  the 
Christian  (?)  empress  of  Valerian,  and  of  the  ninth-century  frescoes  of 
Cyprian  and  Cornelius  in  the  cemetery  of  Callixtus. 

It  is  a  work  replete  with  original  research,  and  will  be  long  an  indis- 
pensable volume  to  the  student  of  Cyprian.  The  numerous  opusatla  of 
that  writer  have  been  woven  with  skill  into  the  narrative,  and  the  book 
abounds  in  excursus,  apjwndices,  lengthy  footnotes,  in  which  a  varied 
and  elegant  learning  is  manifested.  It  belongs  among  such  valuable  con- 
tributions to  patrological  literature  as  the  works  of  Bishop  Lightfoot,  and 
is  another  evidence  of  the  profound  chami  that  Christian  anticjuity  ex- 
ercises over  the  l)est  minds. 

The  defects  of  the  volume  are  as  striking  as  its  good  (|ualities, 
and  quite  balance  them.  The  style  is  ponderous  and  affected,  over- 
loaded with  minutiae  of  thought  and  fact,  and  almost  utterly  wanting  in 
the  lucidity  and  directness  that  mark  the  writings  of  Lightfoot.  It  is  the 
style  of  a  modern  grapnmaticits,  with  all  its  hyiiercriticism  and  formalism 
of  method,  whereby,  too  often,  the  personality  of  the  writer  eclipses  that 
of  his  subject. 

Another  defect,  that  runs  throughout  the  book  from  preface  to  index, 
is  the  strong  bias  against  the  Roman  Church.  The  claims  of  the  latter 
are  a  just  object  of  criticism  at  the  hands  of  a  writer  on  St.  Cyprian, 
whose  life-hi.story  is  closely  bound  up  with  the  history  of  several  contem- 
porary bishops  of  Rome.  But  it  detracts  greatly  from  the  tm]jartiality  of 
the  critic,  when  it  seems  that  he  has  a  brief  in  the  case,  and  is  intent 
from  the  opening  of  it  on  making  "  points,"  long  before  the  crucial  dis- 
cussion of  the  principal  questions  sets  in.  As  a  literary  historian  Arch- 
bishop Benson  is,  therefore,  inferior  to  Bishop  Lightfoot  or  Bishop 
Stubbs.  His  strictures  on  the  Roman  authorities  for  retaining  the  inter- 
polated text  <3{  De  Unitate  EccUsiae  Catlwlicat  (c.  4,  "  et  primatus  Petro 
datur,"  etc. )  are  far  too  severe.  They  considered  themselves  in  possession 
of  an  ancient  and  favorable  text,  that  had  for  it  what  seemed  to  them  re- 
liable manuscript  evidence,  and  was  fully  one  thousand  years  in  use,  when 
it  was  proposed  to  expunge  it  from  all  future  editions  of  Cyprian.     It 
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seems  wrong  to  attribute  to  them  a  deliberate  intention  of  maintaining  a 
recognized  forgery  (p.  230),  when  it  is  not  clear  that  the  interpolations 
are  anything  more  than  marginal  notes  or  glosses  that  have  become  incor- 
porated with  a  text,  with  which  they  otherwise  have  a  very  close  resem- 
blance. Harnack  has  shown  {Dogrnengeschichte,  I.'  348)  that  Cyprian 
has  elsewhere  manifested  similar  views  {e.  g.,  Epp.  48,  3  ;  59,  14  ;  67, 
5;  68;  70,  3)  and  aprojjos  of  this  matter  says:  "Cyprian  hat  sich 
unzweifelhaft  bei  seinem  Conflict  rait  Stephanus  in  Widerspruch  zu  seinen 
frilheren  Ansichten  iiber  die  Bedeutung  des  romischen  Stiihls  fiir  die 
Kirche  gesetzt,  Ansichten,  die  er  freilich  in  einer  kritischen  Zeit 
vorgetragen  hatte,  in  welcher  er  mit  dem  romischen  Bischof  Schulter  an 
Schulter  gestanden  hat  "  (]).  349,  n.  3). 

The  Roman  Church  has  never  needed  to  base  her  jurisdictional  claims 
on  a  single  writer,  even  of  Cyprian's  standing.  Before  him  Polycrates  of 
Ephesus  (Eus.  H.  E.,  V.  24),  Tertullian  (Hieron.  De  vir.  ill.,  c.  53), 
and  Hip|>olytus  {Philosophoiimena,  IX.  7,  11,  12)  had  come  into  con- 
flict with  the  bisho[)s  of  Rome,  and  were  compelled  to  yield.  Origen 
(Eus.  H.  E.,  VI.  36,  Hieron.  Ep.  84,  10)  was  obliged  to  write  a  peni- 
tential epistle  to  Pope  Fabian,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Cyprian 
himself  did  some  such  act,  else  he  would  scarcely  be  in  communion  with 
Pope  Xystus  when  the  latter  died,  would  not  have  been  taken  into  the 
affections  of  the  Roman  cummunity  and,  by  a  rare  and  curious  exception, 
made  a  sharer  in  the  honors  paid  to  Pojje  Cornelius. 

Archbishop  Benson  objects  strongly  to  the  Roman  interpretation  of 
the  Eccksia  principalis  of  Cyprian  {^Ep.  59,  14).  But  in  what  does  it 
differ  from  Ep.  48,  3,  where  the  Roman  Church  is  called  "matrix  et 
radix  ecclesiae  catholicae "?  Here,  too,  the  superior  impartiality  of 
Harnack  is  manifest.  He  says  (o.  c,  p.  405)  speaking  of  the  potior 
principalitas  of  St.  Irenaeus  {Adv.  haer.,  HI.  3,  7)  "Unzweifelhaft  ist, 
das  vielmehr  die  romische  Gemeinde  genannt  werden  miisste  weil  ihr 
Volum  in  der  Christenheit  bereits  als  das  entscheidcndste  gait." 

The  third  century  of  the  Christian  era  was  one  of  remarkable  activity 
in  the  development  of  church  institutions.  The  divine  sap  flowed  freely 
through  the  members  of  the  youthful  society.  But  nowhere  was  that 
natural  development  more  visible_than  in  the  Roman  Church,  "  in  qua 
semper,"  says  St.  Augustine  (.£/.  43,  vl.  162),  himself  a  successor  of  St. 
Cyprian,  "  apostolatus  viguit  ])rinci])atus."  The  facts  cited  above,  the 
successful  checking  of  the  great  primate  of  .\frica,  the  self-subjection  of 
Dionysius  of  .Alexandria  (Athanasius,  De  Sententia  Dionysii,  c.  13),  the 
decision  of  Aurelian  in  the  matter  of  Paul  of  Samosata  (Eus.  If.  E.,  VII. 
30)  shows  that  the  power  of  the  Roman  See  in  ecclesiastical  matters  was 
already  a  recognized  fact.  The  epitaph  of  Abercius  (Lightfoot,  St.  Igna- 
tius, p.  496)  and  the  Aiiversus  Aleatores  (YiAneX,  0pp.  Cypriani,  p.  III.,  p. 
93)  throw  new  light  on  the  course  of  this  development  in  the  second 
century.  The  documents  of  the  Donatist  appeal  to  Constantine  (Migne, 
P.  L.,  VIII.  478—492)  show  that  the  Roman  See  was  long  since  recog- 
nized as  the  supreme  juridical  tribunal  of  Christians  in  spiritual  matters, 
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and  that  Pope  Julius  did  not  exaggerate  his  rights  as  supreme  judge  in  the 
matter  of  St.  Athaiiasius  a  few  years  later  (Socrates,  II.  15,  17  ;  Sozomen, 
III.  8).  The  strong  resistance  of  St.  Cyprian  is  an  isolated  fact,  and  liy 
no  means  the  criterion  of  the  episcopal  temper  of  the  third  century, 
which,  in  the  face  of  heresy  and  schism,  was  rather  inclined  to  strengthen 
the  potior  principalitas  of  the  Roman  See.  "  Jener  Satz  :  EccUsia  Romana 
semper  habiiit primatitm,"  sa.y^'Hikm&cV,  "  und  der  andere  dass  '  Katho- 
lisch '  im  Gnmde  '  Romisch-Katholi.sch '  sei,  ersonnen  zu  Ehren  des 
Jcweiligen  Inhabers  des  romischen  Stiihls,  sind  grebe  Fictionen  (!);  aber 
sie  enthalten,  auf  die  Gemeinde  der  Welthauptstadt  bezogen,  eine  Wahr- 
heit  deren  Verkennung  dem  Verzichte  gleichkommt,  den  Prozess  der 
Katholisirung  und  Unificining  der  Kirchen  verstandlich  zu  raachen  " 
(o.  c,  p.  412).  Still  more  radical  are  the  views  of  another  writer  of  the 
same  school  (Sohm,  Geschichte  des  Kirchenrechts,  I.  §  31,  pp.  377-440). 

Thomas  J.  Shahan. 

Tlie  Domesday  of  Inclosures,  1517—18,  being  the  Extant  Returns  to 
Chancery  for  Berks,  Bucks,  Cheshire,  Essex,  Leicestershire, 
Lincolnshire,  Northants,  Oxon,  and  Warwickshire  by  the  Com- 
missioners of  Inclosures  in  1 5 1/,  and  for  Bedfordshire  in  I  5  18, 
together  with  Dugdale's  MS.  Notes  of  the  W'arwickshire  Inqui- 
sitions in  1517,  1518,  and  1549.  Edited  for  the  Royal  Histori- 
cal Society  by  I.  S.  Lead.-vm,  M.A.  (London,  New  York 
and  Bombay  :  Longmans,  Green  and  Co.      1897.     Two  vols., 

PP-  7'S) 

In  this  work  Mr.  Leadam  continues  the  editing  and  analysis  of  the 
presentments  made  before  the  Commission  of  Inclosures  of  1517,  which 
he  began  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Historical  Society,  1892-4 
under  the  title  "  The  Inquisition  of  1 5 17."  The  documents  printed  in 
these  volumes  are  of  far  greater  value  than  these  that  have  previously  ap- 
peared ;  for  while  the  I.ansdowne  MS.  printed  in  the  Transactions  is  an 
incomplete  abstract  of  certain  of  the  returns  that  were  made  by  the  com- 
missioners to  Chancery,  the  present  volumes  contain  transcripts  of  the 
original  returns  themselves.  The  information  contained  in  the  returns  is 
also  more  varied  than  that  in  the  Ijinsdowne  MS.  It  has  been  analysed 
and  tabulated  in  painstaking  fashion  ;  and  the  results  brought  together  in 
the  introductions  to  the  several  parts  of  the  work. 

It  is  Mr.  Leadam's  opinion  that  it  was  just  these  counties,  the  re- 
turns of  which  are  now  printed,  "  in  which  the  inclosing  movement  was 
proceeding  most  rapidly  and  in  which,  therefore,  Wolsey  desired  to  O])- 
pose  the  first  check."  Hence  it  is  of  special  interest  to  know  how  far 
these  counties  had  been  enclosed.  In  each  of  the  five  counties  for  which 
the  data  are  most  nearly  complete,  the  area  enclosed  between  1485  and 
1517  was  less  than  two  [>er  cent,  of  the  total  area  returned.  The  pro- 
portion seems  small ;  but  that  the  enclosures  were  accompanied  by  im- 
[)ortant  social  changes  is  evident  from  the  number  of  the  evicted.     Thus 
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in  Buclcs,  where  1.93  [ler  cent,  of  the  total  area  was  enclosed,  over  a 
thousand  persons  suffered  eviction  or  displacement  from  tabor.  In  many 
localities  the  area  "  enclosed  to  arable  "  was  considerable  ;  thus  in  Berks 
it  was  no  less  than  sixty  per  cent,  of  all  the  land  enclosed. 

The  original  return.s  throw  much  light  on  the  share  taken  in  enclos- 
ing and  evicting  by  the  several  classes  that  occupied  the  land.  lease- 
holders, farm  tenants,  and,  to  some  extent,  cojjyholders,  as  well  as  free- 
holders and  lords  of  manors,  had  a  hand  in  the  agrarian  revolution.  The 
degree  of  energy  exhiljited  by  these  different  classes  in  converting  and 
clearing  their  land,  is  set  forth  by  Mr.  Leadam,  though  he  adds  little  or 
nothing  to  what  he  has  already  said  with  regard  to  the  tenure  of  the 
evicted  population.  The  tables  showing  the  extent  to  which  landowners 
in  the  several  counties  let  their  land  or  else  retained  it  in  their  own 
hands,  are  of  interest. 

One  of  the  more  general  conclasions  that  Mr.  Leadam  reaches — a 
conclusion  both  important  and  new,  but  not,  it  would  seem,  by  any  means 
proved, ^is  that  the  agricultural  movement  "  began  with  consolidation  of 
holdings  having  for  object  the  prosecution  of  farming  on  a  large  scale. 
It  was  not  till  a  generation  had  alnio.st  jias-sed  away  [/.  <.,  1514-15]  that 
the  subsequent  movement  of  conversion  of  tillage  to  jjasture  was  suffi- 
ciently extensive  to  arouse  the  attention  of  the  legislature."  For  this 
opinion  Mr.  Leadam  finds  support  in  the  documents  comprised  within 
these  volumes.  The  tables  showing  the  yearly  progress  of  enclosure  seem 
to  be  those  on  which  this  conclusion,  as  well  as  many  others,  are  based. 
But  the  defective  system  of  tabulation  here  employed  renders  these  tables 
an  unsafe  basis  for  generalization.  In  these  tables  the  jieriod  1485-15 17 
is  divided  into  four  periods  of  unequal  length.  The  first  and  fourth 
periods  are  each  of  six  years  ;  the  second  and  third  are  decades.  The  sum 
totals  of  the  area  of  land  enclosed  during  each  period  are  compared  ;  and 
the  increa.se  or  decrea.se  per  cent,  during  each  of  the  last  three  jieriods  is 
calculated  on  the  area  enclosed  during  the  period  immediately  preceding. 
No  account  seems  to  have  been  taken  of  the  fact  that,  other  things  being 
equal,  more  land  would  inevitably  be  enclosed  within  ten  years  than 
within  six  ! 

The  term  "  consolidation,"  frequently  vised  in  the  book,  seems  hardly 
a  happy  one  by  which  to  describe  the  engrossing  or  aggregation  of  hold- 
ings. For  consolidation  of  holdings  suggests  the  change  from  holdings 
that  are  territorially  discrete  to  holdings  that,  as  Profes,sor  Maitland  puts 
it,  might  be  ring-fenced.  "Consolidation"  in  this  latter  sense  was 
going  on  at  the  same  time  with  "  engrossing."  It  would  therefore  seem 
especially  desirable  that  different  designatiorw  should  be  used  for  the  two 
distinct  movements. 

The  records,  which  Mr.  Leadam  has  ably  edited,  will  be  of  the 
greatest  interest  to  students  of  the  social  history  of  England.  In  them 
too  the  local  historian  will  find  much  of  value  ;  and  the  fiiturc  historian 
of  enclosures  will  find  Mr.  Leadam's  work  the  chief  printed  source  from 
which  to  draw. 

F.  G.  Davenport. 
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Select  Pleas  in  the  Court  of  Admiralty.  Vol.  II.,  1547  to  1602, 
being  Vol.  XI.  of  the  Publications  of  the  Selden  Society. 
Edited  by  Reginald  G.  Marsden.  (London :  B.  Quaritch. 
1897.     Pp.  Ixxxviii,  249.) 

In  this  second  volume  Mr.  Marsden  brings  down  the  collection  of 
Pleas  in  Admiralty  through  the  reign  of  Elizabeth ;  and  a  summary  is 
given  of  the  main  events  in  the  history  of  the  court  to  the  end  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century.  His  volumes  give  us  our  most  authoritative  informa- 
tion about  the  Court  of  Admiralty  before  the  published  reports  of  its  de- 
cisions begin.  The  origin  and  history  of  the  court  have  been  briefly 
touched  by  Coke  and  the  antiquarians,  but  for  accurate  knowledge  we 
must  now  rely  on  Mr.  Marsden. 

In  the  introduction  are  discussed  the  history  of  the  court  during  the 
later  Tudor  period,  the  disputes  as  to  jurisdiction  between  the  admiral 
and  the  seaports  (emphasizing  the  medieval  notion  of  jurisdiction  as  the 
right  to  take  the  profits  of  justice),  the  later  disputes  between  the  ad- 
miral and  the  common-law  courts,  resulting  in  the  complete  triumph 
of  the  latter,  and  a  summary  of  the  history  of  admiralty  through  the 
Stuart  period.  Mr.  Marsden  has  formulated  his  conclusions  after  an  ex- 
haustive examination  of  the  English  records ;  they  seem  to  have  been 
carefully  drawn,  and  are  enforced  by  abundant  citation  of  accessible 
though  usually  unpublished  authorities.  If  his  method  can  be  criticized,  it 
is  for  neglecting  information  that  could  be  obtained  from  Continental 
sources.  Consideration  of  such  sources  is  of  course  quite  beyond  the 
scope  of  his  work. 

An  interesting  part  of  the  introduction  is  the  summary  of  cases  not 
elsewhere  printed  or  commented  on.  One  thus  gets  an  adequate  notion 
of  the  general  run  of  business  in  the  court ;  and  though  a  mere  summary 
is  sometimes  tantalizing,  one  would  after  all  rather  know  that  a  case 
exists,  and  where,  than  to  know  nothing  of  it.  We  cannot  expect  ever 
to  get  all  the  records  printed  in  full. 

Special  investigation  of  interesting  pxiints  has  been  made,  as  of  pror 
hibitions  out  of  the  common-law  courts,  and  of  the  history  of  loss  in  cases 
of  collision.  The  larger  part  of  the  book  consists  of  a  selection  of  de- 
cided cases,  including  a  collection  of  early  insurance  policies  of  much 
historical  value.  Several  of  the  cases  are  of  especial  value  to  students  of 
international  law.  Here  is  a  payment  of  the  Sound  Dues  by  giving  up 
part  of  the  cargo  (p.  39)  ;  and  a  restitution  without  salvage  of  a  vessel 
recaptured  from  pirates  after  long  use  by  them  (p.  99),  though  in  an- 
other case  salvage  was  awarded  (p.  87).  In  a  remarkable  petition  the 
court  was  asked  to  enforce  an  oral  judgment  of  the  king  of  France  by 
which  the  English  petitioner  was  given  the  right  to  take  by  way  of  re- 
prisal goods  owned  in  Little  Brittany  ;  the  king  could  not  himself  deal 
with  the  Breton  wrongdoer  because  of  rebellion  in  those  parts  (p.  140). 
The  right  to  search  a  ship  under  convoy  was  denied  in  a  later  case,  cited 
in  the  summary  (p.  Ixxxvi),  but  outside  the  period  covered  by  the 
printed  cases.  Joseph  H.  Beale,  Jr. 
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What  Gnnpinedcr  Plot  Was.  By  Samuel  Rawson  Gardiner, 
D.C.L.,  LL.D.  (London,  New  York,  Bombay:  Longmans, 
Green  and  Co.      1897.      Pp.  viii,  208.) 

The  orthodox  version  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot  was  fonniilated  in  1857 
by  David  Jardine.  Since  that  time  but  Uttle  new  evidence  has  been  col- 
lected. A  life  of  Everard  Digby  ha.s  been  written,  and  Neut  in  1876  and 
Father  Pollen  in  1888  have  discussed  Father  (Garnet's  relation  to  the  con- 
spiracy. But  in  spite  of  this  lack  of  new  evidence  we  have  now  a  recon- 
sideration of  the  general  question,  in  which  Father  Gerard  in  What  was 
the  Gunpmtnier  Pht  f  brings  a  nia.s.s  of  negative  criticism  to  bear  upon  the 
traditional  story,  and  elicits  a  rejoinder  from  Professor  Gardiner  in  What 
Gunpmoder  Phi  ilhis.  It  is  not  clear  upon  whom  in  this  ca.se  the  burden 
of  proof  will  fall,  both  jiarties  attempting  to  shift  the  resjxmsibility  under 
plea  of  the  dangere  of  hypothetical  reasoning. 

In  the  old  version  of  the  story  two  problems  were  presented  to  the 
student,  both  of  which  were  at  bottom  qviestions  as  to  the  character  of  the 
parties  to  the  jilot :  who  was  the  author  of  the  Monteagle  letter,  Mrs. 
Abington,  Anne  Vaux,  or  Francis  Tresham,  and  who  were  the  authors  of 
the  jilot,  the  con.spirators,  the  Jesuits,  or  the  government.  We  appear 
to  be  as  far  as  ever  from  their  solution.  We  have  not  gained  much  light 
from  our  discussions  of  the  characters  of  the  ]>arties.  Father  Gerard  and 
Professor  Gardiner  have  therefore  wisely  turned  our  attention  to  the 
nature  of  the  evidence — wisely,  for  until  the  work  of  Foley,  Morris  and 
Law  has  been  su[iplemented  by  lives  of  Tresham,  CJarnet  and  Cecil,  and 
the  publication  of  the  Stonyhurst  MSS.,  the  tiuestion  as  to  the  morals  of 
the  conspirators  real  or  pretended  can  hardly  be  determined.  We  are 
now  asked  what  does  the  evidence  show  relative  to  the  government's  pre- 
vious knowledge  of  the  plot,  and  what  does  it  suggest  regarding  the  gov- 
ernment's implication  in  the  plot.  And  here  a  general  criticism  may 
be  made,  that  while  Father  Gerard  argues  the  unreliability  of  a  document 
because  of  the  falsity  of  one  item.  Professor  Gardiner  would  argue  (p. 
39)  the  reliability  of  the  document  from  the  truth  of  one  item.  Three 
classes  of  evidence  are  in  question:  (i)  the  letters,  depositions,  and 
memorials  connected  with  the  examinations  and  trials,  now  embodied  in 
the  Ctunpowder  Plot  Book  ;  (2)  official  publications  before  and  after  the 
trials,  the  King's  Book,  etc.  ;  and  (3)  other  contemporary  accounts. 
The  first  source  is  of  greatest  value  as  to  matters  of  fact,  and  it  is  there- 
fore over  this  that  the  debate  is  warmest.  Professor  Gardiner  draws  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  examinations  of  Fawkcs.  He  ap]»cars,  however, 
to  admit  (p.  51)  that  the  government  did  not  obtain  all  its  early  infor- 
mation from  this  source,  and  his  statement  that  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible for  Salisbury  to  falsify  examinations  of  prisoners  without  the  con- 
nivance of  the  Catholic  conunissioners  (]).  75)  seems  most  arbitrary.  On 
the  other  hand,  what  is  to  be  said  of  Jardine's  claim  that  precisely  those 
papers  which  constitute  the  most  important  evidence  against  Garnet  and 
the  other  Jesuits  are  missing?     As  to  the  value  of  the  second  source,  im- 
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portant  in  its  Itearing  upon  the  motives  of  the  government,  all  are  agreed. 
The  value  of  the  third  source  appears  to  be  underestimated.  We  should 
like  to  see,  for  example,  a  consideration  of  the  statement  thai  the  con- 
spirators took  the  title  of  the  Assertors  of  Liberty,  and  of  King  James's 
assertion  that  a  certain  form  of  prayer  was  set  down  and  u.scd  among 
English  Catholics  for  the  good  success  of  that  great  errand,  the  conspi- 
racy. 

We  must  content  ourselves  with  this  general  summary  of  the  status  of 
the  question,  and  conclude  by  expressing  our  belief  that  Father  Gerard 
has  succeeded  in  placing  the  (juestion  upon  a  historical  basis.  It  was 
proper  for  Coke  and  Jeffries  to  start  their  investigations  with  a  hypothesis, 
but  it  will  hardly  do  for  historians,  whatever  the  sanctions  of  the  hy- 
pothesis. We  are  convinced  also  that  it  has  been  shown  that  the  endsol 
the  government  were  more  than  the  simple  ends  of  justice,  and  that  al- 
though many  objections  have  been  .successfully  met  by  Professor  Gardi- 
ner, in  the  main  contention  Father  Gerard  is  right  :  we  do  not  know  the 
history  of  the  plot,  that  is,  we  do  not  know  ail  about  it  (Gerard  708), 
which  is  much  of  a  platitude  after  all. 

W.    D.  Johnston. 

Histoire  Gatiralc  dit  I]^  Siecle  a  tios  Jours.  Publiee  sous  la  direc- 
tion de  MM.  Ernest  Lavisse  et  Alfred  Ramuaud.  Tome 
VII.  Le  XVIIPSicc!e(i7i5-i788).  (Paris:  Armand  Colin 
et  Cie.      1896.     Pp.  1051.) 

Periods  of  European  History.  Period  VI.  The  Balance  of  Power, 
(1715-1789).  By  Arthur  Ha.ssall,  M.A.  (New  York: 
The  Macmiltan  Co.      1896.      Pp.  viii,  433.) 

The  eighteenth  century  has  suffered  much  at  the  hands  of  historians. 
Writers  whose  eyes  are  fixed  \x\ion  the  j>olitical  and  material  progress  of 
the  nineteenth  century  have  been  wont  to  look  at  the  great  French  Revo- 
lution as  commencing  the  era  of  popular  government  in  Europe  and  have 
never  wearied  in  drawing  a  contra.st  between  the  more  advanced  and 
more  general  civilization  of  the  present  century,  which  is,  after  all, 
largely  the  result  of  modern  inventions  and  improved  means  of  commu- 
nication, and  that  of  its  predeces.sor.  To  the  political  thinker  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  with  its  absolute  governments,  its  cynical  statesmen,  and 
its  selfish  wars,  is  only  made  tolerable  by  the  rise  towards  its  close  of  the 
spirit  of  popular  liberty,  nude  manifest  in  the  .American  Revohition. 
To  the  economist,  it  is  a  century  of  hide-bound  prejudice,  retarding  the 
growth  of  the  world's  prosperity.  To  the  student  of  society,  it  is  not 
even  relie\ed  by  the  writings  of  Rousseau  and  the  work  of  Howard  from 
being  the  [)eriod  in  which  the  line  between  classes  was  most  distinctly 
drawn  and  when  the  rich  and  noble  were  most  careless  and  contemptuous 
of  the  poor  and  humble.  It  is  a  truism  among  writers  that  the  eigh- 
teenth century  has  all  the  cliaracteristics,  ntoral,  material,  and  political, 
of  a  decaying  age,  in  which  old  systems  and  old  ideas  which  have  ex- 
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hausted  their  vitality  are  passing  away,  leaving  a  world  which  could  only 
lie  regenerated  by  national  revolutions  and  international  wars.  But  this 
judgment  fails  to  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  it  was  in  the 
eighteenth  century  that  the  new  ideas  were  born  ;  that  it  was  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century  that  great  rulers  in  Europe,  sometimes  kings  and  some- 
times statesmen,  tried  to  clear  away  the  relics  of  an  outgrown  past  by  the 
abolition  of  serfdom  and  by  other  reforms  ;  and  that  it  was  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  just  when  absolutist  government  was  nearing  its  fall,  that  abso- 
lutism almost  justified  its  existence  during  the  power  of  the  "Enlight- 
ened Des[K3ts."  The  two  volumes  which  have  suggested  these  remarks 
do  not  attempt  to  explain  this  much  maligned  eighteenth  century  ;  they 
simply  contain  narratives  of  its  events.  If  a  fault  could  be  found  with 
them,  it  would  perhaps  be  that  they  do  not  bring  together  in  harmonious 
fashion  the  great  current  of  reform  which,  extending  from  Ru.ssia  to  Por- 
tugal and  from  Sweden  to  Naples,  is  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  age 
that  preceded  the  French  Revolution. 

Every  student  of  history  is  already  acquainted  with  the  earlier  volumes 
of  the  great  Hisloire  GeneraU  which  a  number  of  the  leading  French 
historians  have  for  some  years  been  publishing  under  the  able  editorship 
of  MM.  Lavisse  and  Rambaud.  The  vohmie  on  the  eighteenth  century 
is,  like  its  predecessors,  written  on  the  co-operative  plan,  and  the  only 
pity  is  that  it  could  not  have  been  made  still  more  widely  to-ofwrativc. 
Without  intending  any  reflections  on  the  excellent  scholars  who  have 
written  the  chapters  on  the  American  Revolution,  on  Frederick  the 
Great  and  on  the  England  of  Waljiole,  Pitt  and  Cleorge  III.,  it 
must  be  said  that  it  would  have  been  more  satisfactory  if  such  chapters 
had  been  the  work  of  American,  Gennan  and  English  scholars.  It 
would  have  been  possible  for  such  chapters  to  have  been  tran.slated  into 
French  and  for  the  widest  circulation  to  have  thus  been  given  to  them. 
As  it  is,  the  volume  has  necessarily  a  French  flavor.  To  this  the  less  ex- 
ception can  be  made  since  the  part  played  by  different  countries  in  the 
entangled  politics  of  eighteenth-century  Europe  is  treated  with  absolute 
fairness.  The  point  of  view,  however,  remains  French.  One  reflection 
that  arises  from  carefully  reading  the  volume  is  the  large  amount  of  sjiace 
given  to  Ru.ssia  and  to  the  development  of  Russia's  part  in  Continental 
aflairs.  A  few  years  ago,  certainly,  much  smaller  space  would  have  been 
devoted  to  Russian  history  in  a  work  of  this  description.  Then  Eurojiean 
scholars  were  in  a  blissful  state  of  ignorance  with  regard  to  Russian  his- 
tory and  were  content  to  take  their  estimate  of  Rassian  affairs  from  the 
flimsy  memoirs  of  western  adventurers,  who  had  seen  something  of  the 
strange  courts  of  the  three  Russian  empresses  whose  reigns  co\er  the 
greater  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  But  France  has  in  these  latter 
days  made  herself  the  interpreter  of  Russian  history,  as  previously  of 
Russian  literature,  to  the  rest  of  the  civilized  world.  MM.  Ramliaud, 
Pingaud  and  Vandal,  to  mention  three  of  the  most  learned  contributors 
to  the  present  volume,  have  all  made  their  reputation  as  historians  by 
studies  in  Russian  history.      Their   excellent   acquaintance    with    Rus- 
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sian  primary  and  secondary  authorities  is  shown  not  only  in  their  nar- 
ratii'es  but  also  in  the  learned  bibliographies  they  have  appended  to 
their  reflective  chapters.  The  excellence  of  the  work  done  by  the  Rus- 
sian government  in  the  publication  of  historical  sources,  and  by  the  mod- 
em school  of  Russian  historians  is  not  generally  known  u{x>n  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ;  but  it  may  Ite  sat'ely  asserted  that,  for  the 
future,  any  student  or  teacher  of  European  histor}-  who  intends  to  deal 
with  recent  centxuies,  should  add  to  his  ei]uipment  of  French  and  Ger- 
man a  competent  knowledge  of  the  Russian  language.  Without  this  aid, 
he  has  to  depend  entirely  on  French  and  German  secondary  writers  and 
he  may  well  fear  that  the  partiality  of  the  one  nation,  or  the  antiitathy 
of  the  other,  may  falsely  interpret  the  true  course  of  Russian  histor)-. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  the  light  thrown  upon  Russian  ]X)licy  by 
recent  writers  has  entirely  modified  the  old  view  of  regarding  Russian  his- 
tory as  of  no  importance,  because  of  the  difficulty  of  learning  the  Russian 
language.  One  important  side  of  the  eighteenth-century  history  deals 
with  the  Eastern  question  in  its  Swedish,  Polish  and  Turkish  phases,  and 
these  cannot  be  studied  without  a  grasp  of  Russian  histor}-.  Mr.  A.  C. 
Coolidge  a  year  ago  made  in  the  i)ages  of  this  Review  a  plea  for  the  study 
of  the  history  of  Northern  Europe,  which,  if  it  needed  supjwrt,  might 
well  find  it  in  the  elaborate  bibliographies  of  Russian  documents,  secon- 
dary histories  and  articles  in  periodicals  contained  on  pp.  259,  435-428, 
515—521.  It  may  be  well  to  draw-  attention  to  a  few  sp)ecial  chapters 
and  to  one  or  two  special  points  after  dwelling  upon  this  more  general 
theme.  The  chapter  on  the  American  War  of  Independence  is  con- 
tributed by  M.  A.  Moireau,  and  fills  more  than  forty  pages.  M.  Moireau 
has  made  a  special  study  of  the  history  of  the  United  States,  on  which 
he  published  the  first  two  volumes  of  a  projected  work  in  1892.  His  ac- 
count of  events  is  necessarily  very  brief  and  naturally  brings  into  promi- 
nence the  part  played  by  France,  but  it  is  admirably  lucid  and  his  bibliog- 
raphy shows  a  knowledge  of  the  historical  literature  on  the  period.  As 
much  perhaps  cannot  be  said  for  the  forty  pages  upon  England  under  the 
first  three  Georges,  contributed  by  M.  E.  Sayous,  who,  indeed,  writes 
with  eminent  fairness,  just  proportion  and  sound  knowledge,  but  whose 
acquaintance  with  authorities,  as  shown  in  his  bibliography,  is  not  very 
extended.  As  might  be  expected,  the  chapters  on  France  are  more 
ample  and  more  thorough,  and  special  attention  may  be  drawn  to  the 
brilliant  little  chapter  on  the  economic  condition  of  France  from  1720 
to  1788  by  M.  Levasseur.  The  chapter  on  Germany  by  M.  Blondel  and 
the  chapters  on  Italy  and  Spain  by  M.  Orsi  are  perhaps  too  brief  to  be  in 
proper  proportion,  but  as  far  as  they  go  they  are  excellent.  The  chapters 
describing  the  great  European  wars  of  the  eighteenth  century  precede 
the  special  chapters  on  different  countries  and  are  written  by  such  recog- 
nized authorities  as  M.  Vandal,  M.  Pingaud  and  M.  Vast.  But  the  most 
valuable  part  of  the  volume  to  the  student  of  modern  European  history 
will  be  without  doubt,  as  has  already  been  implied,  the  two  excellent 
chapters  on  Russia  covering  nearly  150  pages  contributed  by  the  distin- 
guished editor,  M.  Alfred  Rambaud. 
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It  is  inevitable  that  English  names  should  be  misspelt  by  French 
printers.  The  care  of  the  editors  has  made  these  misprints  fewer  and 
less  ludicrous  than  usual,  but  M.  Moireau  has  thrice  let  Abercotnbrie 
escajie  him  on  p.  530  ;  Chatham  appears  once,  but  only  once,  without 
his  last  h  (p.  258);  Stairs  appears  for  Stair;  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  twice 
appears  as  Sir  Josuah  (p.  797)  ;  and  most  extraordinary  of  all,  as  showing 
whence  the  author  must  have  got  his  information  on  English  architecture, 
the  Radcliffe  Library  at  Oxford  is  represented  as  K\\^  Raddiff  Bilyliothek 
(p.  796)  in  the  article  on  Art  in  Euro[)e  by  M.  Andri  Michel. 

Mr.  Arthur  Haasall's  little  book  does  not,  of  course,  [iretend  to  give 
the  same  thoroughness  of  treatment  to  the  period  as  the  big  volume  of  the 
Histoire  Ginerale.  It  is  strictly  confined  to  international  politics  and 
gives  of  them  the  most  convenient  account,  in  a  brief  compass,  that  is 
accessible  to  students.  Mr.  Hassall  is  that  one  of  the  group  of  Oxford 
history  tutors  who  designed  the  series  of  Perioth  of  European  Hisfory  of 
which  several  volumes  have  now  been  published.  He  had  to  deal  with 
a  period  of  exceptional  difficulty  and  his  experience  as  a  teacher  shows 
itself  both  in  what  he  inserts  and  in  what  he  omits.  The  volume  is 
intended,  like  the  rest  of  the  .series,  for  a  humble  but  useful  purpose, 
namely,  to  give  university  students  of  history  a  first  idea  of  a  period 
which  they  are  afterwards  to  study  more  minutely,  to  be  a  guide,  in  short, 
rather  than  a  text-book  or  a  treatise.  It  is  in  all  respects  the  best  book 
of  its  kind  and  on  its  [x;riod  in  the  English  language,  but  it  should  not 
be  regarded  as  a  definitive  book,  but  rather  as  a  basis  for  further  study. 
It  may  be  noted  in  conclusion,  to  touch  on  a  minor  point  of  difference, 
that  Mr.  Hassal!  seems  to  have  a  much  higher  opinion  of  Choiseul  as  a 
statesman  than  M.  Rambaud,  who  is  inclined  to  place  the  idol  of  former 
French  historians  of  the  eighteenth  century  upon  a  ver}'  low  pedestal 
indeed. 

H.   Morse  Stephens. 

L ktat  et  Us  Eglises  en  Prusse  sous  Frcderic-Gnillauine  Z"",  1713— 
1740.  By  Georges  Pariset.  (Paiis:  Armand  Colin  et  Cie. 
1897.     Pp.  XX,  989.) 

That  such  an  elaborate  study  of  a  single  e[)och  of  Prussian  history 
should  be  undertaken  by  a  French  scholar  for  French  readers  is  as  sur- 
prising as  it  is  pleasing.  M.  Pariset  has  not  only  chosen  a  theme  which 
is  entirely  German,  but  he  has  treated  it  with  a  minuteness  and  exhaus- 
tiveness  thoroughly  German.  Indeed  his  book  gives  evidence  that  he  has 
almost  out-Germaned  the  Gemians  in  their  own  particular  field.  After 
many  years  of  patient  and  laborious  investigation,  during  which  he  has 
consulted  almost  every  possible  source,  even  the  most  olscure  and  local, 
he  has  given  us  a  work  which,  so  far  as  information  at  least  is  concerned, 
leaves  little  to  be  desired.  The  title  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
book  is  devoted  to  an  investigation  of  the  ecclesiastical  institutions  of 
Prussia  imder  the  second  king;  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  study  is  more  than 
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ecclesiastical  and  more  than  Pnissian  in  scope.  It  is  an  examination  of 
the  inner  life  of  Protestantism  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  equally  of  the  workings  of  that  type  of  eighteenth-century  absolutism 
in  government  which  prevailed  under  Frederick  William  I.  and  Frederick 
the  Great. 

Beginning  in  Book  I.  with  the  relation  of  church  and  state  in  Pru^ia, 
the  author  proceeds  in  the  remaining  five  books  to  discuss  the  constitution 
of  the  church,  the  social  position  of  the  church,  the  social  work  of  the 
church,  religious  life  in  Prussia,  and  the  dissidents  and  foreigners.  In 
the  division  and  grouping  of  subjects  he  shows  judgment  and  discrimina- 
tion, although  one  is  slightly  surprised  to  see  such  heterogeneous  matters 
as  the  "White  Lady  of  the  Hohenzollerns,"  the  Wolf  controversy  and 
the  work  of  Thomasius  under  one  general  heading. 

The  church  in  Prussia  had,  after  the  Reformation,  become  a  constituent 
part  of  the  state.  M.  Pariset  examines  with  critical  thoroughness  the 
origin  and  significance  of  the  jus  episcopale  with  its  application  to  the 
Prussian  church,  and  then  passes  directly  from  the  question  of  the  histori- 
cal and  theoretical  basis  of  church  government  to  an  examination  of  the 
religious  beliefs  of  Frederick  William  I.  This  is  a  more  logical  step  than 
might,  at  first  thought,  be  supposed.  The  king's  peculiar  character  and 
ideas  rendered  it  inevitable  that  during  his  reign  the  state's  action  in 
ecclesiastical  affairs  should  extend  to  matters  of  doctrine  as  well  as  of  mere 
administration.  As  in  the  realms  of  politics  and  education  he  was  never 
able  to  discriminate  between  the  mere  machinery  and  the  idea,  so  in  reli- 
gion he  was  unable  to  conceive  of  things  which  the  civil  power  could  not 
regulate  and  control.  Former  Prussian  sovereigns  had,  in  fact,  been  ac- 
customed to  exercise  a  careful  oversight  in  matters  of  doctrine.  By  the 
eighteenth  century  the  royal  authority  over  the  church  had  become  "  a 
sort  of  mixed  power,  half  administrative,  half  confessional — administrative 
in  law  and  fact,  confessional  in  fact  if  not  in  law"  (p.  49).  The  king 
"  himself  dictated  to  his  subjects  a  rule  of  conduct  which,  although  pre- 
sented under  the  title  of  '  true  Christianity,'  emanated  in  reality  as  much 
firom  the  state  as  from  the  church  "  (p.  50). 

When  M.  Pariset  ventures  to  indulge  in  generalizations,  as  he  fre- 
quently does,  the  result  is  less  fortunate  than  when  he  confines  himself  to 
actual  research.  This  is  illustrated  in  his  treatment  of  popular  beliefe 
(Book  V,  Ch.  II).  He  finds  German  Protestantism  very  poor  in  popular 
beliefe,  and  declares  that  this  is  a  "  poverty  which  the  intellectual  simpli- 
city of  the  masses  made  all  the  more  perceptible. ' '  So  far  as  legends  and 
traditions  actually  connected  with  religion  are  concerned  this  is  probably 
true,  but  even  his  own  pages  show  how  abundant  was  the  mass  of  credu- 
lity and  how  vivid  the  imagination  in  the  matter  of  folk-tales  and  of  those 
superstitions  that  lie  on  the  borderland  of  religion  and  common  life.  It 
is  true  that  the  influence  of  the  Aufkldrung  movement  was  already  be- 
ginning to  be  felt,  but  up  to  the  middle  of  the  century  the  hold  of  the 
old  beliefs  was  still  strong.  Frederick  William  possessed  not  a  trace  of 
that  cynical  scepticism  which  characterized  his  successor,  and  had  no  dis- 
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position  to  bring  about  a  saner  attitude  towards  outworn  superstitions. 
His  edicts  against  magic  and  sorcery  furnish  a  striking  ])roof  of  this.  M. 
Pariset  also  relates,  as  typical  of  his  attitude  towards  popular  credulity, 
the  well-known  story  of  a  learned  discussion  on  the  reality  of  supernatural 
apparitions.  This  discussion  was  summarily  tcntjinated  by  the  king's 
decteration  that  he  had  himself  seen  two  such  apparitions. 

But  the  eighteenth  century  A u/k Id ru ng  z.Kficied  much  besides  popular 
superstition.  M.  Pari.set  has  been  at  much  pains  to  show  that  the  gen- 
eral interest  in  theology  was  already  declining.  He  has  worked  out  a 
tabular  statement  of  the  books  jiublished  in  Germany  between  1565  and 
1840.  The  percentage  of  theological  works  in  the  last  years  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  or  in  other  words,  in  the  period  of  least  intellectual 
productiveness,  reached  the  highest  mark,  while  after  about  1715  the 
|yroportion  becomes  rapidly  less.  In  1700,  out  of  a  total  of  978  books, 
430  were  theological.  In  17 10,  589  out  of  1368  were  theological,  while 
in  1740,  only  436  out  of  1326  were  on  theological  subjects.  In  no  later 
year  of  the  century  did  the  number  of  theological  books  reach  400, 
although  the  total  number  of  books  published  had  risen  to  4012  in  1800. 

Within  the  pale  of  the  Pnissian  church  our  author  finds  that  there  were 
in  the  period  17 13-1740,  three  theological  parties,  the  right,  comprising 
the  rigidly  orthodox  Lutherans  and  the  Pietists  ;  the  centre,  including 
moderate  Lutherans  and  W'olfians ;  and  the  left,  where  were  grouped  the 
followers  of  Thomasius,  the  Rationalists  and  the  Free  Masons.  Frederick 
William,  inca])able  of  entering  into  the  meaning  of  the  theological  sub- 
tleties, interfered  in  the  struggles  of  these  parties  only  when  his  jKirsonal 
whims  and  crude  ideas  of  royal  authority  led  him  to  identify  bad  theology 
with  dangerous  political  sentiments.  Again.st  the  doctrine  of  election  his 
anger  was  especially  strong,  for  such  a  doctrine  seemed  to  him  to  in- 
fringe on  the  proper  relation  of  subject  to  sovereign.  Likewise  he  con- 
ceived that  the  teachings  of  Wolf  were  seditious,  and  instituted  that 
memorable  persecution  which  led  to  such  important  results.  M.  Pariset's 
chapter  on  the  Wolf  affair,  in  which  the  University  of  Halle  and  the  work 
of  Thomasius  are  also  discu.ssed,  is  to  be  commended  as  a  most  conscien- 
tious piece  of  historical  work  on  a  subject  not  adequately  treated  in  the 
average  history  of  this  [jeriod. 

Of  the  non-conforming  sects  the  chief  were  the  Socinians,  Men- 
nonites,  Moravian  Brethren,  Jews  and  Catholics.  Toward  all  of  these 
the  king  exercised  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  toleration.  Strong  as  was 
his  antipathy  to  Catholicism  he  never  departed  from  this  policy  of  tolera- 
tion except  when  making  reprisals  for  the  persecution  of  Protestants  in 
Poland  and  the  Palatinate.  In  following  the  policy  of  Prussia  towards 
the  Catholic  church  M.  Pariset  is  treading  on  ground  already  made  fami- 
liar by  Max  Lehmann  in  his  Preussen  u mi  die  katholische  Kirche.  In  con- 
nection with  the  dissenting  bodies  the  author  discusses  the  Bohemian  and 
Salzburg  refugees.  The  fact  that  Frederick  William  utilized  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Salzburg  Protestants  to  secure  valuable  colonists  for  his  waste 
lands  has  often  been  taken  to  prove  that  his  motives  were  purely  selfish. 


The  theor)-  that  he  wxs,  on  the  other  hand,  acting  as  the  sincere  chani- 
])ion  and  protector  of  Protestantism  has  found  equally  strong  advocates. 
Ketween  these  views  it  is  hard  to  decide,  since,  as  M.  Pariset  points 
out,  this  would  involve  a  knowledge  of  the  inner  workings  of  the  mind  of 
a  king  who  certainly  never  clearly  distinguished  between  interest  and  duty. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  thorough  and  searching  study 
of  the  institutions  of  the  church,  the  relations  of  consi.stories,  clergy  and 
laity,  the  work  of  (ja.stors,  the  church  revenues,  and  the  authority  of  the 
church  as  a  part  of  the  state  machinery,  than  is  here  presented.  If  the 
author  has  read  all  the  acts  and  decrees  which  he  summarizes  in  the 
seventy -eight  pages  of  an  appendix,  he  is  certainly  entitled  to  speak  with 
authority.  This  is  but  one  of  the  many  mechanical  excellences  of  the 
work,  some  others  being  a  well-arranged  index  and  a  thoroughly  satisfac- 
tory table  of  contents.  We  have  l;>ecome  so  accustomed  to  the  lack  of 
these  in  French  historical  works  that  we  are  prepared  to  appreciate  them 
when  they  do  appear. 

Ulysses  G.  Weatherly. 
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Li/cof  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  By  William  Millic.an  ^loase,  Ph.D., 
L.H.D..  Professor  of  History  in  Princeton  [Columbia]  Univer- 
sity. (New  York  :  The  Century  Co.  1896,  1897.  Four  vols., 
pp.  xvi,  283  ;  xii,  283  ;  xii,  270 ;  xii.  313.) 

DiTRiNG  the  last  twenty-five  years  many  Continental  scholars  have 
been  concentrating  their  attention  upon  the  period  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution, and  upon  the  life  and  times  of  Naiioleon  Bonaparte  ;  and  by  their 
researches,  their  ])ublications  of  official  documents,  letters,  memoirs  and 
diplomatic  corresi>ondence,  have  rendered  thrice  antiquated  any  work 
written  upon  the  subject  before  this  exceptional  historical  activity  began. 
So  minute,  however,  has  been  the  specialization,  so  detailed  the  research, 
so  eager  has  the  investigator  been  to  analyze  the  motives  of  particular  men 
or  the  nature  of  jiarticular  movements,  that  thus  far  there  has  been  a  woe- 
ful neglect  of  the  interests  of  the  general  reader,  particularly  him  who 
gets  his  information  from  works  in  Kngli.sh  only. 

This  Ls  not  surprising.  The  task  of  digesting  and  co-ordinating  this 
great  mass  of  material  with  regard  to  accuracy,  conciseness  and  literary 
style,  is  one  from  which  the  majority  of  scholars  might  well  shrink  in  dis- 
may. For  this  reason  no  adequate  life  of  Napoleon  has  hitherto  been 
written.  The  only  elaborate  study,  that  of  lanfrey,  which  was  begun 
thirty  years  ago,  was  left  unfinished  by  the  death  of  the  author  in  1877. 
Conceived  as  it  was  for  the  purjjose  of  destroying  the  Napoleonic  legend 
by  a  free  use  of  the  recently  publi.shed  Napoleonic  correspondence,  its 
spirit  is  hostile  to  the  Frnjieror  ;  and  as  it  was  written  at  a  time  when  little 
attempt  had  been  made  to  investigate  scientifically  the  events  of  the 
Emperor's  career,  it  is  deficient  in  details.  Some  writers,  like  Barni, 
Seeley  and  Ropes,  have  produced  only  brief  sketches ;  others,  like 
O'Connor  Morris  and  Baring-Gould,  whose  historical  writings  it  is  often 
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difficult  to  take  seriously,  have  {jroduced  works  with  little  pretence  tO' 
scholarship ;  and  Fournier,  the  Austrian  deputy,  who  has  w^ritten  a  very 
able  and  interesting  biography,  which  for  breadth,  accuracy  and  insight 
.will  long  remain  the  best  introduction  to  the  subject,  has  written  briefly 
and  simply  for  popular  instruction  without  any  attempt  at  elaborate  dis- 
cussion. 

Professor  Sloane  has,  therefore,  an  admirable  opportunity  to  write  a  life 
of  Napoleon  of  reasonable  length  which  shall  be,  as  he  has  himself  stated, 
a  sober  statement  of  facts  and  not  a  mass  of  attributed  motives  and  ficti- 
tious details.  He  had  approached  the  subject  as  a  trained  American 
scholar  free  from  the  prejudices  of  Continental  and  English  students,  ready 
to  weigh  the  evidence,  to  discover  the  tnith,  and  to  ])resent  it  clearly  and 
intelligently.  He  ha.s  equip])ed  himself  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  literature  of  the  subject,  and  has  made  himself  familiar  with  the  scenes 
of  the  events  he  narrates,  and  with  the  characteristics  of  the  nation  with 
whom  he  has  chiefly  to  deal.  He  has  likewise  a  sense  of  the  larger  as- 
pects of  the  subject  and  apj)reciates  the  relation  of  the  career  of  Napoleon 
to  general  history.  Aware  of  these  qualifications  of  our  author,  we  are 
prejared  for  work  of  a  high  order  of  merit ;  and  in  this  respect  we  are  not 
disappointed.  I  1'rofes.sor  Sloane  has  given  us  a  history  that  is  both  accu- 
rate and  srholarlyl;  he  has  pictured  familiar  phases  of  Napoleon's  career 
with  freshness  and  vigor;  he  has  portrayed  with  discrimination  and  skill 
many  sides  of  Napoleon's  activity  and  character  hitherto  little  known  : 
while  to  his  work  as  a  whole  he  has  given  due  balance,  and  has  preserved 
a  good  proportion  in  the  space  allotted  to  the  various  parts  of  his  subject. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  accuracy,  fairness  and  completeness,  he  has 
produced  a  biography  of  Napoleon  that  is  far  superior  to  any  of  the  more 
elaborate  works  that  have  appeared  from  Jomini  to  Lanfrey. 

The  Ojwning  chapters,  which  treat  of  Napoleon's  boyhood  and  youth, 
are  by  rea,son  of  the  very  obscurity  which  has  hitherto  hung  over  this 
i)eriod  of  Na[>oleon's  life,  the  most  valuable  [>ortion  of  the  work.  By 
piecing  together  with  very  considerable  skill  the  evidence  of  all  kinds 
that  has  been  gathered,  notably  by  Bohtlingk  and  Iimg,  Professor  Sloane 
has  succeeded  in  giving  an  orderly  account  of  a  remarkable  period  in  a 
great  career.  He  shows  the  solitude  of  boyhood  and  the  iinshaped  ambi- 
tions of  youth ;  the  friendships  "  not  with  social  equals  whom  he  des- 
pised, but  with  the  lowly  whom  he  understood."  He  discusses  NajX)- 
leon's  career  as  a  Corsican  Jacobin,  his  neglect  of  his  profession  as  a 
soldier,  his  failure  as  an  author  and  politician.  He  shows  that  the  youth, 
unscrupulous,  and  apparently  without  principle,  embittered  by  his  experi- 
ences, and  already  "  a  citizen  of  the  world  and  a  man  without  a  country," 
because  "Corsica  repelled  him  and  France  never  adojvted  him,"  was  dur- 
ing these  years  passing  through  a  ]>eriod  of  self-education  and  self-disci- 
pline which  developed  his  natural  abilities  and  prejiared  him  for  his  future 
work.  And  he  leads  us  fonvard  to  the  transformation  of  the  man  after 
Toulon,  when  his  "shiftiness"  and  recklessness  gave  place  to  a  concen- 
tration of  purpose,  which  culminated  four  years  afterward  in  the  cxhibi- 
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tion  of  military  genius  that  established  his  reputation  in  France,  and  made 
permanent  his  military  fame. 

From  this  point  Professor  Sloane  presents  Napoleon  to  us  in  three 
aspects:  as  general,  as  diplomat,  and  as  statesman.  Decidedly  the 
weakest  and  least  satisfactory  part  of  this  presentation  is  his  study  of  Na- 
poleon's diplomacy ;  in  his  recital  of  battles,  though  he  fails  signally  in 
the  description  of  Trafalgar,  he  is  more  successful ;  while  he  is  almost 
without  exception  admirable  in  his  account  of  the  reformation  and  re- 
organization of  France.  The  chapters  which  give  Professor  Sloane  at  his 
best  are  those  which  treat  of  Napoleon  as  First  Consul,  when  in  1799 
and  1800  he  restored  to  France  order,  credit,  and  peace  (II.,  Chap.  XII), 
and  in  1801  reformed  the  social  condition  of  the  country,  codified  the 
law,  and  encouraged  letters,  industry,  the  arts,  and  public  works  (II., 
Chaps.  XIX,  XX)  ;  and  when,  as  Emperor  of  the  West  after  Tilsit,  he 
strove  to  make  the  prosperity  of  France  commensurate  with  his  own 
greatness,  and,  throwing  off  the  mask  of  republican  forms,  established  a 
new  feudal  hierarchy  (III.,  Chaps.  VII,  VIII).  Our  author's  version  of 
the  expedition  to  Egypt,  the  erection  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine, 
the  treatment  of  Prussia  after  Jena,  the  national  uprising  in  Spain  and 
Prussia,  the  meeting  of  Alexander  and  Napoleon  at  Erfurt,  and  the  Em- 
peror's abdication,  is  vivid,  realistic,  and  at  times  brilliant. 

In  the  main  Professor  Sloane  preserves  an  attitude  of  strict  impar- 
tiality, making  no  effort  to  pass  final  judgment  except  in  estimating 
without  prejudice  what  Napoleon  did  for  others  or  against  them,  leaving 
his  sins  against  himself  "  to  be  told  as  an  awful  warning  and  then  to  be 
left  for  the  Great  Tribunal."  But  in  his  analysis  of  the  causes  which 
after  1813  led  to  the  downfall  of  the  Emperor  are  certain  conclusions  to 
which  exception  may  be  taken.  Professor  Sloane  justly  lays  stress  upon 
the  Emperor's  decline  as  a  strategist.  "Great  as  Napoleon  was,"  he 
says,  "  he  was  supremely  great  as  a  strategist.  ...  As  to  concep- 
tion and  tactics  there  never  was  a  failure — the  year  1814  is  the  wonder 
year  of*his  theoretical  genius;  but  after  Dresden  there  is  continuous 
failure  in  the  practical  combination  of  concept  and  means,  in  other 
words,  of  strategic  mastery  "  (IV.  62).  Then,  too,  he  lays  exceptional 
stress  upon  the  decline  of  the  Emperor's  health.  He  says  that  as  early 
as  the  opening  of  the  Russian  campaign  "  the  gradual  change  which  had 
been  going  on  in  Napoleon's  physique  was  complete.  He  was  now 
plethoric  and  slow  in  all  his  movements.  Occasionally  there  were  exhi- 
bitions of  quickened  sensibilities  which  have  been  interpreted  as  symptoms 
of  an  irregular  epilepsy ;  but  in  general  his  senses  like  his  expression  were 
dull.  He  had  premonitions  of  a  painful  disease  (dysuria)  which  soon 
developted  fully.  His  lassitude  was  noticeable  and  when  he  roused 
himself  it  was  often  for  trivialities"  (III.  252).  The  progress  of  this 
disease  Professor  Sloane  follows  most  interestingly  until  after  Waterloo, 
when  Napoleon  rode  away  "with  his  eyes  set,  his  frame  collapsed,  his 
great  head  rolling  from  side  to  side."  The  impression  left  on  the  reader's 
mind  is  that  Napoleon's  downfall  was  due  to  physical  disability  and  de- 
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dine  in  generalship,  and  that  had  he  retained  the  powers  of  his  earh'er 
years  he  would  have  saved  himself  from  ruin.  This  conclusion  is  borne 
out  by  the  following:  "  Napoleon's  pre-eminence  lasted  just  as  long  as 
this  effective  personal  supremacy  continued.  When  his  faculties  ceased 
to  perfonii  their  continuoas,  uncea-sing  task  he  began  to  decline.  Ruin 
was  the  conseiiuence  of  feebleness  "  (IV.  232). 

In  this  account  Professor  Sloane  has  neglected  the  pre-eminent  cause 
for  Napoleon's  downfall — the  union  of  Kurope  against  him.  The  whole 
bearing  of  our  author's  discussion  from  the  close  of  the  Moscow  campaign 
is  to  magnify  the  im[>ortance  of  the  decline  of  Napoleon's  strategical  and 
phy.sical  strength,  and  to  minimi/.e  the  importance  of  a  growing  unity 
among  the  allies.  From  this  time  he  is  a  defender  of  Napoleon.  He 
presents  him  as-a  guileless  man  caught  in  the  trap  of  the  Austrian  mar- 
riage, as  a  man  sincere  in  his  professions  of  peace,  a  protector  of  nation- 
ality, never  blameworthy,  only  mistaken  or  self-deceived.  For  the  allies, 
the  monarchs  Francis,  Alexander  and  Frederick  William,  for  all  connected 
with  the  Emperor's  overthrow,  he  has  no  words  of  praise  ;  all,  he  says, 
were  selfish,  seeking  merely  their  dynastic  interests,  constantly  blunder- 
ing, desiring  the  downfall  of  Napoleon  only  that  they  might  restore 
absolutism.  It  seems  hardly  in  place  for  the  biographer,  who  has  pre- 
sented Bonaparte's  treatment  of  Venice  in  terms  rather  of  admiration  for 
his  daring  than  of  condemnation  for  his  duplicity,  to  score  the  allies  at 
this  [leriori  for  broken  treaties,  selfi.sh  double-dealing,  and  disregard  of 
national  movements ;  or  to  denounce  them  for  doubting  Napoleon's 
sincerity  or  hesitating  to  conclude  a  peace  which  would  leave  him  master 
in  half  of  Eurojje  ;  or  to  imply  that,  in  declaring  Napoleon  an  outlaw 
after  his  return  from  Elba,  they  were  guilty  of  an  outrage  upon  humanity. 
Professor  Sloane  seems  in  no  way  affected  by  Napoleon's  own  absolutism, 
selfishness,  and  dynastic  interests,  by  his  offences  against  Europe,  and 
his  disregard  of  the  rights  of  states  or  of  the  rights  of  a  nation.  He  does 
not  credit  the  aUies  with  a  sincerity  in  their  belief  that  only  by  the  over- 
throw of  the  Emperor  might  peace  come  to  Europe  ;  he  interprets  their 
conduct  in  the  light  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  and  so  reads  his  history  back- 
wards. In  these  chapters  Professor  Sloane  is  pleading  as  a  national 
liL>eral  against  dynastic  absolutism,  and  in  this  instance  has  ceased  to  be 
impartial. 

Thus  far  we  have  examined  this  work  as  a  scholary  production  with- 
out special  claims  to  popularity ;  but  the  fact  that  it  has  been  i.s.sued  in 
popular  forni  as  a  work  for  the  reading  public  demands  a  further  exami- 
nation of  its  treatment,  style,  and  setting. 

As  regards  treatment,  Professor  Sloane  is  stronger  in  his  powers  of  de- 
scription than  in  his  powers  of  analysis.  He  is  much  more  successful  in 
his  account  of  striking  scenes,  of  important  institutions,  of  great  social 
changes,  where  the  object  des€ril>ed  has  a  certain  natural  simplicity  and 
organic  unity,  than  in  his  account  of  situations  which  by  virtue  of  many 
actors  and  many  policies  are  naturally  complicated.  In  his  study  of  the 
Continental  System,  of  the  diplomacy  preceding  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  of 
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that  preceding  the  Austrian  uprising  of  1809,  and  above  all  else  in  his 
study  of  the  negotiations  leading  up  to  the  formation  of  the  Fourth  Coali- 
tion (1813),  he  is  confusing,  obscure  and  difficult  to  follow.  At  times 
we  fear  that  the  reader  will  find  himself  hopelessly  entangled  in  a  laby- 
rinth of  fact  and  statement  with  no  clue  to  the  way  of  escape.  This  is 
due  partly  to  bad  transitions,  in  which  there  is  no  regard  for  the  prin- 
ciple of  causal  connection  of  ideas  ;  partly  to  a  lack  of  those  larger  gen- 
eralizations, summaries,  rfeumfe  and  suggestive  comments  which  throw 
light  upon  a  period  and  make  it  intelligible  to  the  general  reader.  It  is 
more  than  likely,  however,  that  the  reading  public  would  not  be  troubled 
by  such  omissions  if  only  Professor  Sloane  had  made  his  work  more  in- 
teresting by  putting  more  color  and  more  romance  into  his  pages ;  but 
of  color  there  is  little,  of  romance  none,  all  is  sober  statement  of  fact. 
The  pity  of  it  is  that  the  general  reader  will  be  tempted  to  turn  from  this 
truly  admirable  work,  and  if  he  does  not  go  back  to  his  Hazlitt  or  John 
S.  C.  Abbott,  will  doubtless  take  up  the  interesting  but  superficial  biog- 
raphy of  Baring-Gould. 

These  defects  of  treatment  are  made  rather  more  noticeable  by  a 
style,  which  though  often  polished  and  forcible,  is  nevertheless  lacking  in 
charm  and  simplicity.  It  is  hard  and  artificial,  possessing  little  to  tempt 
or  alliu-e,  often  giving  up  its  meaning  only  after  a  second  reading ;  erring 
in  the  use  of  metaphors  that  are  so  realistic  as  seriously  to  disturb  the 
continuity  of  thought ;  and  in  the  use  of  words  that  are  unnecessarily 
ponderous  and  obscure.  Professor  Sloane's  vocabulary  ranges  from  such 
colloquialisms  as  "slack  joints,"  "huckstering,"  "  pull  through  with  a 
whole  skin,"  "hoodwink,"  "ingredients  of  a  queer  hodgepodge," 
"making  a  mess,"  "plumply,"  "flabby,"  "puffy,"  "blabbed," 
"nick  of  time,"  and  the  like,  to  such  words  as  "symptomatic,"  "ri- 
poste," "ichor,"  "amorphous,"  "atrophy,"  "velleities"  and  such 
combinations  as  '  ♦  interstitial  sentimentality, "  "  ubiquitous  enthusiasm, ' ' 
"occasional  divagations,"  " superserviceable  Mephistopheles,"  and  to 
such  phrases  as  "a  people  sowed  with  a  cruel  and  bloody  past,"  "a 
case-hardened  population,"  "  a  pregnant  step, "  "  a  solid  foundation  of  a 
permanent  organic  life,"  etc.  Such  a  style  as  this  can  never  become 
popular. 

The  reader  may  well  ask  why  such  a  work,  possessing  so  few  claims 
to  popularity,  so  many  claims  upon  the  attention  of  the  serious  student, 
has  been  issued  in  a  form  so  elaborate  and  expensive  as  to  keep  it  out  of 
the  hands  of  those  who  would  chiefly  desire  it.  Four  large  heavy  vol- 
umes, sumptuously  bound  in  red  and  green,  printed  on  heavy  paper  in  an 
idttion  de  luxe  type,  and  filled  with  nearly  three  hundred  illustrations, 
more  than  half  of  which  are  purely  imaginative,  form  a  strange  setting 
for  a  work  of  scholarship.  To  those  most  likely  to  buy  it  the  work  will 
be  chiefly  attractive  as  a  portfolio  of  paintings.  Between  text  and  illus- 
^tions  there  is  little  or  no  connection.  Some  of  the  illustrations  face 
the  proper  page,  the  majority  do  not,  and  a  few  unfortunate  pictures  are 
fifty  pages  more  or  less  away  from  the  place  where  they  rightly  belong. 
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Some  of  them  are  not  referred  to  in  the  text  at  all.  At  least  in  one  in- 
stance text  and  illustration  differ,  in  two  instances  the  text  declares  the 
subject  of  the  illustration  to  be  half  fabulous.  The  sin  against  the  his- 
torical sense  is  considerably  increased  by  the  fact  that  many  of  the  illus- 
trations were  made  to  order  by  artists  employed  by  the  publishers. 

But  the  chief  grievance  of  the  student  is  the  omission  of  footnotes 
and  references,  due  to  the  wishes  of  the  publishers,  "  in  deference,"  as 
Professor  Sloane  confesses,  "  to  what  seems  to  be  the  present  taste  of  the 
reading  public."  In  a  life  of  Napoleon  that  claims  to  be  in  part  based 
on  original  investigation  by  the  author  and  for  the  remaining  part  on  the 
results  of  the  most  recent  research,  this  omission  is  unpardonable.  Nor 
is  the  bibliography  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  volume  a  recompense  ;  for 
such  a  genera!  bibliography  in  a  work  of  this  kind  is  not  of  the  slightest 
use  to  the  reading  public,  and  its  alphabetical  arrangement  injures  its 
value  for  students.  A  bibliography  of  the  life  and  times  of  Napoleon 
that  is  not  arranged  by  periods  or  subjects,  with  critical  comments  and 
explanations,  is  no  better  than  a  section  of  a  card-catalogue.  Professor 
Sloane  might  well  have  taken  Fournier  for  his  model,  and  in  giving  to 
his  bibliography  a  scientific  arrangement  have  made  up  to  students  in 
some  degree  for  the  sins  of  his  publishers. 

Charles  M.  Andrews. 

Souvenirs  tfiiit  Historien  de  Napoleon.  Memorial  de  J.  de  Nonnns, 
public  avec  un  avertissement  et  des  notes  par  L.  de  Lanzac  de 
Laborie,  (1768-1810).  (Paris  :  E.  Plon,  Nourrit  et  Cie.  1896, 
1897.     Three  vols.,  pp.  xxxvi,  436  ;  418  ;  356.) 

There  have  been  many  writers  whose  fame  is  assured  not  by  the 
books  written  for  publication  on  which  they  based  their  claims  to  the 
recognition  of  their  contemporaries  and  of  posterity,  but  by  compara- 
tively careless  reminiscences  composed  in  old  age  telling  of  the  things 
that  they  had  seen  and  the  deeds  that  they  had  done.  Norvins  is  one  of 
these.  Though  a  voluminous  author  in  his  time  and  one  who  wrote  well 
on  many  subjects,  his  literary  fame  has  long  passed  away.  His  Histoire 
de  Napolion  was  an  immensely  successful  book  in  its  day  and  is  said  to 
have  jjassed  through  twenty-two  editions  within  a  few  years  after  its  pub- 
lication. But  it  is  now  relegated  to  the  category  of  books  which  lie  on 
the  stall  of  the  ojjen-air  second-hand  book-seller  on  the  quais  of  Paris 
and  which  only  the  undiscriminating  book -buyer  dares  to  purchase.  And 
in  truth,  it  deserves  its  fate.  Written  as  it  was  by  an  ardent  admirer  of 
Napoleon,  without  any  historical  sense  or  historical  training,  it  never  had 
any  value  as  a  history,  but  served  rather  to  fan  the  growing  wave  of  Napo- 
leon-worship which  eventually  placed  the  nephew  of  the  great  emperor 
upon  the  throne  of  France  as  the  inheritor  of  the  glories  of  the  Napo- 
leonic legend.  A  certain  grace  of  style  which  Norvins  undoubtedly  pos- 
sessed made  the  book  readable  at  the  time  of  its  publication,  but  now  that 
the  perspective  of  time  has  placed  the  career  of  Napoleon  in  a  different 
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light,  while  new  sources  of  authority  are  being  constantly  made  acces- 
sible, the  old-fashioned,  indiscriminate  eulogy  has  fallen  into  general  dis- 
repute. The  other  works  of  Norvins  never  had  more  than  an  ephemeral 
interest,  and  his  place  among  French  writers  of  the  nineteenth  century 
would  have  been  low  indeed  had  not  the  publication  of  these  memoirs 
half  a  century  after  his  death  given  him  rank  with  the  most  delightful  of 
French  memoir-writers. 

The  French  nation  excels  all  others  in  the  perfection  of  the  autobio- 
graphical literature  which  forms  so  important  a  characteristic  of  its  liter- 
ary production.  The  perennial  interest  of  French  history  lies  largely  in 
the  fact  of  the  adaptability  pf  the  people  or  of  the  language  for  personal 
reminiscence.  Every  period  in  it  is  illustrated  by  a  wealth  of  memoirs. 
While  other  countries  have,  indeed,  plenty  of  documentary  material  from 
which  their  history  can  be  studied,  for  no  country  but  France  does  there 
exist  an  equal  amount  of  readable  personal  recollections.  It  is  within  the 
last  few  years  that  there  have  been  issuing  from  the  press  of  Paris  numer- 
ous memoirs  of  the  great  Revolution  and  of  the  First  Empire  which 
prove  that  that  period  is  to  be  as  clearly  interpreted  by  eye-witnesses  for 
future  generations  as  the  seventeenth  century  is  by  the  memoirs  of  Cardi- 
nal de  Retz,  Madame  de  Motteville  and  the  Due  de  Saint-Simon.  Fore- 
most among  these  memoirs  stand  those  of  Marbot  and  Thi^bault,  and  to 
them  must  now  be  added  the  Memorial  of  Norvins. 

The  first  striking  point  of  these  memoirs  is  the  air  and  tone  of  good 
society  which  pervades  them.  It  is  not  surprising  to  hear  that  Norvins 
was  in  his  day  considered  one  of  the  most  charming  conversationalists  in 
Paris.  Anecdote  follows  anecdote  with  easy  grace,  descriptions  of  indi- 
viduals are  touched  off  with  happy  phrases  that  make  the  subjects  of  them 
live  again,  and  the  rules  of  good-breeding  are  never  broken.  Part  of  the 
charm  of  Norvins  lies  in  his  amiability  ;  he  is  never  malignant  even 
towards  those  who  injured  him,  and  relates  his  own  want  of  success 
in  the  career  of  life  when  friends  with  less  reputation  for  wit  and 
brains  than  himself  were  rising  to  high  office,  with  a  half-pitying 
laugh  at  his  own  misfortunes  and  an  evident  desire  not  to  bore  his 
readers  over-much  with  the  realities  of  his  life.  Ever  moving  in  the 
best  society,  welcomed  alike  in  the  salons  of  the  ancien  rigime,  of 
the  Consulate  and  of  the  Empire,  Norvins  met  every  one  worth  knowing 
during  his  time  and  retained  a  clear  picture  of  them  and  their  surround- 
ings. Bom  in  1769,  in  the  same  year  as  the  famous  Corsican,  who  was 
to  do  so  little  for  his  advancement,  of  a  wealthy  family,  which  had  held 
high  official  positions  during  the  eighteenth  century  and  had  intermarried 
with  many  celebrated  houses,  Norvins  had  time  to  study  the  society  of  the 
old  French  monarchy  at  the  eve  of  its  dissolution.  How  charming  that 
society  was  is  known  from  other  writers,  but  nowhere  is  it  pictured  with 
such  kindly  fidelity  as  in  the  memoirs  of  the  young  man  who  was  per- 
mitted a  brief  glimpse  of  its  felicity  just  before  the  Revolution  dispersed 
that  gracious  society  over  all  the  countries  of  Eurojje.  The  picture  of 
life  at  the  Chateau  of  Brienne,  for  instance,  is  in  its  way  a  master-piece 
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of  that  most  difficult  art,  the  ])Ortraiture  of  society,  and  Norvins  lingers 
lovingly  over  the  recollections  of  his  youth  as  a  successful  debutant  in  that 
most  polished  circle.  When  he  was  twenty  years  old,  the  States-General 
met  and  the  age  of  the  French  Revolution  succeeded  that  of  the  Bourbon 
monarchy.  With  ever-growing  interest,  the  young  man  watched  the  ris- 
ing of  the  storm  which  was  to  sweep  the  Bourbon  monarchy  and  its  high- 
bred society  out  of  existence  and  he  resigned  his  position  as  judge  at  the 
Chatelet  after  the  condemnation  of  Favras  under  the  threats  of  the  mob. 
In  1791,  like  all  young  men  of  good  breeding  and  with  pretensions  to 
good  society,  he  left  France  to  join  the  anny  of  the  emigres  under  the 
command  of  the  Prince  de  Conde.  Norvins  has  left  two  pictures  of  the 
emigration,  and  whenever  the  history  of  the  exiles  who  left  France  at  the 
time  of  her  distress  comes  to  be  written  worthily,  his  pages  must  l)e 
largely  used.  His  first  exf)erience  was  with  the  army  of  Conde  or  of  the 
princes,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  and  the  fate  of  that  ill-starred  attempt 
of  the  young  noblesse  of  France  to  aid  in  the  subversion  of  the  hopes  of 
France,  is  vividly  depicted.  The  second  picture  of  the  emigration  deals 
with  the  life  of  those  French  emigres  who  found  an  asylum  in  Switzer- 
land. In  some  ways,  the  life  there  was  not  so  striking  as  the  life  of  the 
Emigres  in  England  or  in  Germany,  but  Norvins  saw  revived  again  the 
society  of  Paris  in  the  Swiss  cantons.  It  was  there  too  that  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Madame  de  Stael,  of  whom  he  writes  in  as  enthusiastic 
admiration  as  of  her  enemy  Napoleon.  Returning  to  Paris  in  1797  be- 
fore his  name  had  been  withdra\vn  from  the  list  of  the  emigres,  his  life 
was  soon  placed  in  the  greatest  peril.  He  was  denounced  to  the  authori- 
ties ;  his  life  was  only  spared  owing  to  the  interposition  of  Madame  de 
Stael  with  the  Directors;  and  he  spent  the  two  years  from  1797  to  the 
estalilishmcnt  of  the  Consulate  in  1799  in  the  prison  of  La  Force.  Nat- 
urally he  hailed  with  joy  the  coiify  d'  etat  of  18  Brumaire  and  was  ready 
to  worship  at  the  shrine  of  the  Corsican  general  who  had  ojtened  the 
doors  of  his  prison.  For  a  moment,  under  the  Consulate,  Norvins  seemed 
likely  to  win  ])lace  and  power,  luit  he  recklessly  threw  his  chances  away 
and  embarked  for  San  Domingo  with  General  Ixclerc.  Norvins  survived 
the  terrible  catastrophe  which  destroyed  I>ecler<:'s  army  and  did  good 
service  according  to  his  own  account,  which  is  supported  by  authentic 
documents,  in  the  French  attempt  to  recover  possession  of  its  former  West 
Indian  colonial  headtjuarters.  Perhaps  this  portion  of  Norvins'  memoirs 
is  of  the  greatest  historical  value,  for  there  are  other  accounts  of  the  so- 
ciety of  old  France  and  of  the  emigration,  but  there  exists  no  such 
vivid  narration  of  the  unfortunate  San  Domingo  expedition  as  is  con- 
tained in  the  last  part  of  the  second  and  in  the  first  jjart  of  the  third 
volumes  of  Norvins'  Memorial.  The  friend  of  Leclerc  soon  found  that 
his  services  in  San  Domingo  did  not  commend  him  to  the  favor  of  the 
First  Consul,  for  as  he  himself  says,  Napoleon  never  liked  to  be  reminded 
of  a  failure.  Therefore,  in  desperation,  after  enjoying  for  some  months 
the  pleasures  of  the  social  life  of  Paris  in  which  he  shone,  the  brilliant 
wit  at  the  age  of  eight  and  thirty  suddenly  enlisted    in  a  corps  d" elite. 
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which  it  was  rumored  the  Emperor  intended  to  organize  into  a  noble 
body-guard  after  the  fashion  of  the  ancien  rigime.  This  gave  Norvins  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  service  with  the  Grande  Arm6e  and  he  describes, 
not  indeed  with  the  soldier-like  enthusiasm  of  Marbot,  but  with  the  some- 
what indifferent  interest  of  an  amateur,  the  campaign  of  Friedland  in 
1807.  Since  his  brief  taste  of  military  life  did  not  promise  swifter  promo- 
tion than  his  experience  as  a  civilian,  Norvins  refused  a  commission  in 
the  army  and  entered  the  service  of  Napoleon's  youngest  brother  Jerome, 
the  king  of  Westphalia.  The  personalities  of  the  little  German  court  are 
brilliantly  depicted,  but  the  theatre  was  too  small  for  the  ambition  of 
Norvins  and  he  speedily  abandoned  Jerome  in  the  hope  of  at  last  receiv- 
ing a  satisfactory  place  from  Napoleon.  In  1810,  he  was  appointed  direc- 
tor-general of  the  police  of  Rome,  but  the  chapters  of  the  Manorial 
dealing  with  his  sojourn  there  are,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  pages  deal- 
ing with  Fouche's  brief  appearance  in  1814,  unfortunately  lost.  The  Mi- 
morial  then  terminates  to  all  intents  and  purposes  with  the  appointment 
of  Norvins  to  his  Roman  post. 

What,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  historical  value  of  these  reminiscences 
of  M.  de  Norvins  ?  It  will  be  seen  that  he  had  plenty  of  opportunities 
of  studying  great  men  and  witnessing  great  events.  But  he  observed 
them  not  with  the  eye  of  a  statesman  or  of  a  political  philosopher ;  he 
throws  no  new  light  that  can  be  relied  on  upon  the  actual  framing  of 
jxjlicy  or  the  responsibility  for  measures ;  he  was  never  enough  on  the 
inside  to  learn  how  the  mainspring  worked.  But  from  the  point  of  view 
of  a  well-bred  man  of  the  best  society  and  of  a  keen  observer  of  men  and 
women,  he  has  left  a  picture  of  unrivalled  vivacity  and  brightness 
of  many  phases  of  bygone  life.  Norvins  knew  his  world,  the  world  of 
society,  perfectly  ;  no  one  was  ever  better  fitted  than  he  to  judge  of  so- 
cial politics,  and  it  is  as  a  kindly  and  witty  gentleman  that  he  writes  of 
the  experiences  of  his  life.  He  does  not  give  us  indeed  the  life  of  the 
Grande  Armee  as  Marbot  has  imperishably  described  it ;  but  he  gives  us 
a  different  point  of  view  of  the  same  period,  just  as  characteristically  and 
typically  French.  A  word  of  praise  should  be  said  for  the  excellent  edi- 
ting and  admirable'notes  of  M.  de  Lanzac  de  Laborie,  which  greatly  en- 
hance the  value  of  the  most  delightful  book  of  memoirs  which  has 
appeared  in  France  since  the  publication  of  the  memoirs  of  the  Baron  de 
Marbot. 

H.  Morse  Stephens. 

Murat,  Lieutenant  de  V Empereur  en  Espagne  (1808),  d'apres  sa 
Correspondance  inedite  et  des  Documents  originaux.  Par  Ic 
Comtc  Murat.  (Paris:  F.  Plon,  Nourrit  et  Cie.  1897.  Pp. 
xi.  478) 

This  volume  is  incontestably  the  most  valuable  contribution  to  the 
history  of  the  First  Empire  which  has  been  published  during  the  last 
twelve  months.     Its  value  is  due,  not  only  to  the  careful  analysis  of  docu- 
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ments  and  to  the  novelty  of  its  point  of  view,  but  also  to  the  sound  his- 
torical method  pursued  by  the  writer.  The  very  name  of  the  author 
naturally  gives  rise  to  a  suspicion  of  partiality  ;  he  frankly  devotes  him- 
self to  the  task  of  clearing  the  reputation  of  his  great -uncle  ;  but  he  ap- 
proaches his  task  with  candor  and  modesty,  gives  a  full  account  of  his 
authorities  and  of  the  way  in  which  the  material  he  uses  came  into  his 
hand,  and  makes  his  case  effective  not  by  rhetorical  passages  but  by  care- 
fully illustrating  his  points  with  citations  from  the  letters  of  Napoleon  and 
of  Murat.  It  is  owing  to  the  evidence  he  gives  of  knowledge  and  judg- 
ment, that  imjiartial  readers  are  likely  to  judge  his  pleading  favorably, 
and  if  he  can  deal  as  effectively  and  moderately  with  the  other  test  period 
of  Murat's  life  as  he  has  dealt  with  his  hero's  career  in  Spain,  he  will  suc- 
ceed in  modifying  the  hitherto  accepted  verdict  of  history. 

In  a  brief  preface,  the  Comte  Murat  describes  how  it  fell  to  his  lot 
to  write  the  volume  which  has  just  been  published.  No  career  is  more 
striking  in  that  epoch  of  striking  careers  which  marks  the  transition  of 
Eurojje  from  the  old  to  the  new  under  the  leadershij)  of  France,  than  that 
of  Joachim  Murat.  Europe  was  almost  as  startled  to  see  the  humble  inn- 
keeper's son  of  southern  France  raised  to  a  throne,  as  it  was  to  see  the 
elevation  of  a  Corsican  officer  of  artillery  to  a  power  unknown  since  the 
days  of  Charles  the  Great.  There  are  several  Murats  as  there  are  several 
Napoleons.  Just  as  some  modern  students  can  see  in  Na]X)leon  nothing 
but  the  great  general  and  man  of  war,  disregarding  his  extraordinary 
faculty  for  administration  and  the  far-reaching  sweep  of  his  marvellous 
abilities,  so  there  are  many  to  whom  Murat  is  but  the  brilliant  cavalry 
leader.  Murat  as  a  statesman,  Murat  a.s  an  able  and  beneficent  ruler,  has 
never  had  justice  done  to  him.  The  picture  that  rises  actually  to  the 
mind  at  the  mention  of  Murat's  name  is  that  of  the  beau  sabreur,  not  that 
of  the  trusted  lieutenant  of  the  Emperor  or  that  of  the  successful  king  of 
Naples.  Of  all  Napoleon's  brilliant  cortege,  Murat  is  the  most  famous 
and  the  least  understood.  That  this  .should  be  so  is  easily  explicable. 
The  tragedy  of  his  death  at  Pizzo  in  1815  could  not  blot  out  the  memory 
of  his  behavior  in  1814  when  he  deserted  the  cause  of  the  brother-in-law 
who  had  made  him  what  he  was,  and  apjieared  in  arms  against  France 
in  the  moment  of  Na])oleon's  extremity.  Hearty  admirers  of  the  great 
emperor,  including  the  vast  majority  of  his  biographers,  remembering 
Murat's  desertion  of  their  idol  at  the  last,  have  colored  their  whole  appre- 
ciation of  his  character  and  his  career,  by  their  knowledge  of  his  final 
treachery.  They  admit  him  to  have  been  a  sjilendid  cavalry  leader,  but 
regard  him  as  bearing  always  in  his  heart  the  black  sin  of  his  fmal  ingrati- 
tude. 

Rut  there  were  some  (ew  who  knew  Murat  intimately  and  refused  to 
bow  to  the  verdict  of  history,  which  during  many  years  of  Napoleon- 
worship  declared  Murat  incapable  as  well  as  treacherous.  Foremost 
among  the  friends  of  Murat  was  a  man  who  had  sat  on  the  benches  of  the 
village  school  with  the  little  Joachim,  and  whom  Murat,  when  he  had 
become  Joachim  I.,  King  of  Naples,  summoned  to  his  side  as  one  of  his 
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ministers.  This  man,  whose  name  was  Agar,  and  who  was  later  created 
Comte  de  Mosbourg,  long  survived  his  former  friend,  and  intended  from 
his  own  knowledge  of  Murat,  with  the  assistance  of  the  papers  confided  to 
him  by  Murat's  widow,  to  write  a  defense  of  the  king  of  Naples  and  espe- 
cially an  explanation  of  his  action  during  those  p)eriods  of  his  life  which 
had  been  most  severely  criticised.  The  Comte  de  Mosbourg  died  in 
1844  leaving  his  work  unaccomplished,  and  bequeathed  the  notes  he  had 
made  and  the  papers  in  his  possession,  including  much  of  Murat's  corre- 
spondence, to  his  son.  The  second  Comte  de  Mosbourg,  a  distinguished 
French  diplomatist,  was  also  unable  to  find  the  leisure  to  carry  out  his 
father's  ideas  and  it  was  at  his  death  that  the  duty  of  defending  Murat's 
memory  fell  to  his  great-nephew,  the  Comte  Murat.  The  Comte  de 
Mosbourg  selected  as  the  two  most  criticised  episodes  in  Murat's  career, 
his  command  in  Spain  in  1808  and  his  conduct  in  Italy  in  1814.  It  is 
with  the  first  of  these  episodes  that  the  volume  just  published  deals  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  in  no  long  time  the  even  more  obscure  period  of  Mu- 
rat's desertion  of  his  master  may  be  examined  in  the  same  lucid  manner. 
Before  entering  upon  his  task,  the  Comte  Murat  devotes  between  eighty 
and  ninety  pages  to  a  brief  sketch  of  Murat's  career  up  to  the  time  of  his 
appointment  to  the  command  of  the  French  troops  in  Spain.  This  sketch 
is  not  a  full  biography,  but  it  contains  many  interesting  letters  illustrating 
Murat's  early  life  and  throwing  light  upon  his  character.  His  strong  af- 
fection for  his  relatives,  and  particularly  for  his  peasant  mother,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  attractive  features  in  his  character,  is  neatly  brought  out 
without  sickly  exaggeration  ;  his  intense  affection  for  his  wife,  the  ambi- 
tious Caroline  Bonaparte,  is  also  artistically  insisted  upon  ;  the  sentimen- 
tal side  of  the  famous  trooper's  disposition,  which  Napoleon  so  well 
understood,  is  noted ;  and  it  comes  as  a  little  of  a  shock  to  those  who 
might  imagine  the  cavalry  leader  of  Napoleon  as  a  man  of  blood,  to  read 
his  declaration  to  the  Comte  de  Mosbourg,  that  he  had  never  to  his 
knowledge  slain  a  man  in  battle.  Especially  important  in  this  brief 
sketch  is  the  proof  given  in  the  Comte  de  Mosbourg' s  own  words,  with  a 
careful  statement  of  the  facts,  that  Murat  was  not  an  accomplice  in  the 
murder  of  the  Due  d'Enghien  (pp.  437-445). 

But  it  is  time  to  turn  to  the  volume  itself.  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena 
spoke  of  the  war  in  the  Peninsula  as  "that  unfortunate  war,  the  first 
cause  of  the  misfortunes  of  France,"  and  all  historians  have  echoed  the 
words  of  the  Emperor.  Worshippers  of  Napoleon,  admirers  of  his  ge- 
nius, contemporaries  who  could  not  bear  to  attribute  to  the  great  man  him- 
self and  to  his  policy  the  cause  of  his  misfortunes,  have  ever  sought  to 
find  other  shoulders  on  which  to  place  the  blame  of  the  Peninsular  war. 
The  fatal  steps  which  led  to  it  were  so  indubitably  taken  by  Napoleon 
himself,  that  apologists  for  the  Emperor  have  to  admit  his  responsibility 
and  the  endeavor  has  therefore  been  made  to  show  that  it  was  not  the 
Emperor's  policy  but  the  manner  in  which  it  was  carried  out  that  sowed 
the  seeds  of  future  disasters.  .\nd  since  it  was  Murat,  the  future  traitor, 
who  represented  Napoleon  in  Spain  during  the  critical  months  in  1808, 
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when  the  Siianish  policy  of  NafXileon  was  V4'0rked  out  and  the  first 
symptoms  a)j[>eared  of  national  insurrection,  Murat  has  had  to  bear  the 
blame.  It  has  been  asserted  that  it  was  the  intemperate  conduct  of  the 
Emperor's  lieutenant  that  outraged  the  Spanish  people  in  his  conduct 
towards  King  Charles  IV.,  King  Ferdinand  VII.  and  Godoy,  the  Prince 
of  the  Peace  ;  that  he  acted  from  motives  of  [>ersonal  aniljition  in  the  hope 
of  receiving  for  himself  the  throne  of  Sjjain  ;  that  he  raised  the  flame  of 
a  national  outbreak  by  his  cniel  suppression  of  the  riot  of  May  2  in  Mad- 
rid ;  that  he  misinteqireted,  if  he  did  not  directly  disol)ey  the  Emperor's 
orders;  and  that  from  the  moment  of  his  arrival  in  the  country  till  he 
was  smitten  down  by  an  illness  caused  by  disappointed  ambition,  he 
failed  to  understand  the  tem])cramcnt  of  the  Spanish  people  and  laid  the 
ground  for  that  bitter  resentment  towards  France  which  led  to  the  dis- 
asters of  the  Peninsular  war.  Most  clearly  has  the  Comte  Murat  proved 
the  inju.stice  of  these  accusations.  Examining  the  doings  of  Murat  in 
Spain,  week  by  week  and  nearly  day  by  day  and  hour  by  hour,  he  has 
proved  that,  in  all  he  did,  Murat  was  directly  guided  by  Napoleon's  in- 
structions ;  he  has  shown  by  full  [|uotations  from  the  Flmperor's  letters  to 
his  brother-in-law  and  from  Murat's  replies,  how  faithfully  the  orders  of 
the  former  were  carried  out ;  and  that  instead  of  causing  trouble  by  mak- 
ing an  intemperate  use  of  his  position  as  commander  of  the  French  troops, 
he  did  not  go  as  far  as  the  Emperor  expected  or  desired  in  the  repression 
of  Spanish  opposition  to  France.  It  was  the  Emperor  who  adopted  an 
aggressive,  and  Murat  a  conciliatory,  attitude  towards  the  Spanish  peoiile; 
it  was  the  Emperor  who  dictated  every  step  taken  towards  the  bringing 
of  the  Spanish  royal  family  to  Rayonne  ;  it  was  the  Emperor  who  mi.sun- 
derstood  the  probable  effect  of  his  proceedings  upon  the  spirit  of  a  proud 
and  haughty  race  ;  and  it  was  Murat  who,  though  left  in  the  dark  with  re- 
gard to  Napoleon's  intentions,  managed  through  many  critical  weeks  to 
maintain  the  peace  in  Spain.  The  commonly  held  view  of  Murat's  be- 
havior ha.s  been  largely  based  by  historians  ujion  a  dispatch  supjiosed  to 
have  been  .sent  to  him  by  the  Emperor,  dated  March  29,  1808.  This 
letter  was  first  printed  in  Las  Cases's  Mimorial  tie  Sainte-Hilhu  and  has 
been  accepted  as  authentic  ever  since.  The  editors  of  the  great  collec- 
tion of  Napoleon's  Corresfrntulance  admitted  that  they  could  fmd  no  trace 
of  the  letter  but  assumed  its  aiithenticity  and  printed  it  in  a  foot  note. 
M.  Thiers  seeing  the  difficulty  propounded  a  theory  that  the  tetter  wa.s 
written  but  never  sent.  Other  writers,  both  contemporary  and  modern, 
have  accepted  the  letter  as  genuine  and  founded  upon  it  their  conclusions 
that  Murat  did  not  faithfully  carry  out  the  Emperor's  orders.  Savary, 
Due  de  Rovigo,  and  other  contemporaries,  who  could  not  forgive  Murat 
for  his  desertion  of  Napoleon's  cause  in  181 4,  caused  their  recollections 
of  the  time  to  fit  in  with  Napoleon's  supposed  letter,  thus  building  up  a 
fabric  of  contemporary  evidence  which  has  deceived  later  historians. 
Now  the  Comte  Murat  has  proved  this  letter  to  be  spurious.  It  would 
take  too  long  here  to  repeat  his  arguments,  but  they  are  conclusive.  He 
does  not  pretend  to  explain  how  Las  Cases  came  to  print  this  supposed 
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despatch,  but  that  is  of  minor  importance,  for  it  must  be  remembered 
that  Las  Cases,  like  all  the  faithful  adherents  of  the  fallen  Emperor,  hated 
Murat  as  a  traitor  and  that  this  frame  of  mind  made  him  ready  to  accept 
any  proof  that  might  clear  the  Emperor  of  the  charge  of  want  of  fore- 
sight. Excluding  this  famous  letter  from  consideration,  it  clearly  ap- 
pears that  Murat  faithfully  carried  out  the  Emperor's  orders,  and  indeed, 
that  he  understood  the  condition  of  things  in  Spain  better  than  his 
master.  It  may  be  said  that  he  hoped  the  throne  of  Spain  might  be  his 
reward  for  faithful  service,  but  that  expectation,  even  if  he  had  it,  which 
in  the  light  of  his  letters  seems  improbable,  did  not  make  him  the  less 
zealous  to  prepare  as  far  as  was  in  his  power  for  the  peaceful  accession  of 
Joseph  Bonaparte. 

Las  Cases  reports  that  Napoleon  in  speaking  at  St.  Helena  on  the 
Spanish  war  said  on  one  occasion :  "  Murat  bungled  all  this  business  for 
me."  The  merit  of  the  Comte  Murat's  book  is  that  he  has  proved,  to 
quote  his  own  words,  that  it  was  not  Murat  that  bungled,  and  in  proving 
this  he  has  made  a  contribution  of  real  value  to  our  knowledge  of  a  most 
important  period  in  the  history  of  the  First  Empire. 

H.  Morse  Stephens. 

Tlie  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  Annual  Reports  of  tlie  Bureau  of  Eth- 
nology. By  J.  W.  Powell,  Director.  (Washington  :  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office.     1897.     Pp.  cxxi,  336;  cxix,  326.) 

These  two  large  volumes  are  presented  with  the  fulness  of  illustra- 
tion and  excellent  type  of  manufacture  which  characterized  heretofore  the 
series.  Each  begins  with  a  general  account  of  the  work  by  the  Director, 
which  is  followed  by  the  reports  of  members  of  the  Bureau. 

In  the  Fifteenth  Report  the  leading  article  is  one  by  Professor  Wil- 
liam H.  Holmes  on  the  Stone  Implements  of  the  Potomac  and  Chesa- 
peake Tide-water  Regions.  It  is,  as  we  should  naturally  expect  from  his 
pen,  a  thorough  piece  of  work.  It  reviews  the  manufacture  of  flint  stone 
implements  from  the  most  noteworthy  sites  in  that  region,  especially 
those  on  what  is  known  as  Piny  Branch,  which  is  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  which  has  for  years  engaged  the  attention  of  antiquaries. 
The  three  classes  into  which  he  divides  the  subject  are  flaked,  battered 
and  abraded  stone  implements,  and  those  formed  by  incising  or  cutting. 
It  is  familiar  to  archaeologists  that  the  ruder  implements  from  this  region 
have,  by  various  writers,  been  attributed  to  some  ancient  population  long 
preceding  the  Indians  encountered  there  by  the  first  settlers,  and  going 
back,  indeed,  to  palaeolithic  man.  There  is  to-day  in  Washington  a  col- 
lection from  this  province  so  labeled.  This  opinion  does  not  find  any 
support  in  Professor  Holmes's  elaborate  article.  Whether  we  regard  the 
geological  materials,  the  conditions  of  the  arts,  or  the  position  of  the 
sites  themselves  where  the  rudest  stone  implements  have  been  found,  they 
all  in  his  opinion  indicate  the  period  and  the  workmanship  of  the  Indian 
such  as  we  know  him  by  history.     None  of  them  exhibits  any  feature 
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which  requires  us  to  assume  a  people  or  a  civilization  other  than  those 
found  occupying  the  region  at  the  time  of  the  discovery. 

Following  this  is  a  posthumous  paper  by  James  Owen  Dorsey  on  the 
Sociology  of  the  Siouan  Stock  of  the  North  American  Indians.  His 
well-known  intimate  acquaintance  with  this  stock  gives  the  paper  an 
authority  which  no  other  author  could  equal.  It  descril>es  the  general 
features  of  their  organization,  their  social  customs,  gentile  divisions  and 
plans  of  camping.  An  introduction  to  the  pai)er,  by  W  J  McGee,  gives 
the  extent  of  the  stock,  its  nomenclature  and  arts.  The  especial  vahie 
of  these  papers  is  increased  by  the  recently  discovered  wide  di.stribution 
of  this  stock  in  early  times.  Important  branches  of  it  existed  on  the 
Atlantic  sea-board  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Oulf  of  Mexico,  although  its 
best  known  members  lived  far  to  the  north,  on  the  u()per  streams  of  the 
Mississippi.  The  Siouan  stock,  as  presented  in  these  two  studies,  fur- 
nishes a  good  example  of  the  organization  of  primitive  families  into 
clans,  and  shows  how  they  were  united  into  tribes  and  the  tribes  again 
into  confederacies,  the  whole  structure  being  erected  on  the  basis  of  real 
or  theoretical  kinship. 

The  next  paper  in  this  volume  is  by  J.  Walter  Fewkes.  It  bears  the 
title,  "Tusayan  Katcina.s,"  which  we  find  on  examining  the  text  means 
a  class  of  imagined  supernatural  beings  of  a  secondary  order,  worshipped 
by  the  Indians  of  the  village  of  Moiiui,  who  were  also  called  Tusayans. 
These  deities  are  represented  in  the  ceremonies  by  men  wearing  masks  or 
by  small  images  which  are  carried  about.  To  each  such  being  belongs 
a  cycle  of  legends  in  the  current  mythology  of  the  tribe  which  explain 
his  characteristic.  They  are  connected  with  the  ritual  calendar  and  the 
ceremonies  which  it  prescribes  for  the  various  seasons  of  the  year.  Mr. 
Fewkes  has  with  great  care  investigated  how  the  time  for  such  ceremonies 
is  fixed,  how  they  are  cla.ssified,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  the  signification 
of  the  symbols  introduced.  In  this  manner  he  carries  us  through  the 
ceremonial  year,  furnishing  accurate  descriptions  of  the  rites  and  to  some 
extent  of  the  sacred  formulas  which  are  pronounced.  Xl  the  close  of 
his  paper  he  compares  these  rituai  dances  with  those  desctiljed  by  other 
olwervers  in  neighboring  pueblos.  The  result  reached  is  that  there  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  uniform  ancient  ritual  in  all  the  pueblos  examined, 
which  no  one  of  them  has  retained  in  its  original  purity. 

The  volume  closes  with  a  report  by  Mr.  Cosmos  Mindeleff  on  the 
Repairs  of  the  Casa  (Irande  Ruin  undertaken  in  1891  ;  a  work  which  it 
is  to  be  hoped  will  be  continued  and  completed. 

Passing  now  to  the  Sixteenth  Annual  Report  we  have  a.s  the  first  paper 
one  on  Primitive  Trephining  in  Peru  by  Manuel  Antonio  Mufiiz  and 
W  J  McGee.  The  collection  of  skulls  on  which  it  is  based  was  shown  in 
this  country  first  at  the  Columbian  Exposition  at  Chicago,  where  they 
excited  much  attention.  The  habit  of  boring  or  scratching  through  the 
living  craniiun  wa.s  one  i[uite  frequent  in  various  parts  of  the  world  among 
savage  tribes.  They  were  also  accustomed  to  cut  out  fragments  from  the 
skull  of  the  dead  and  wear  them  as  tali.smans  or  amulets.     All  continents 
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supply  examples  of  this  nature.  The  extent  to  which  the  custom  was  car- 
ried in  Peru  was  unusual,  as  many  as  two  per  cent,  of  the  skulls  in  some 
cemeteries  showing  traces  of  the  operation.  In  the  majority  of  them  it 
was  performed  during  life,  and  many  of  the  patients  survived  for  years 
this  rude  surgical  attempt.  The  study  by  the  two  writers  above  named 
sets  forth  the  details  of  the  procedure  with  fulness  and  considers  at  length 
the  purposes  for  which  it  was  performed.  They  conclude  that  it  was 
magical  rather  than  surgical  in  its  intention,  designed  perhaps  to 
give  escape  to  the  evil  spirit  of  disease,  or  the  imagined  foreign  body 
which  prevented  the  patient's  regaining  his  health.  It  formed  part  of  the 
thaiunaturgic  treatment  of  the  medicine  men  or  native  shamans.  This 
conclusion  will  recommend  itself  to  most  who  have  examined  the  theories 
of  primitive  therapeutics. 

Following  this,  there  is  a  carefully  studied  article  by  Cosmos  MindelefT 
on  the  Ruins  of  the  Cafion  De  Chelly  in  Arizona.  He  surveyed  and  exca- 
vated these  ruins  thoroughly,  and  his  illustrations  are  accurate  and  ample. 
The  group  itself  does  not  offer  any  peculiarity  distinguishing  it  from  the 
general  class  of  pueblo  ruins.  He  is  inclined  to  the  belief  that  all  this  archi- 
tecture— which  he  pronounces  to  be  of  a  very  low  class,  hardly  deserving 
to  be  called  architecture  as  an  art — is  of  local  origin,  and  a  growth  of 
the  demands  of  the  environment  in  which  it  is  found.  The  tribes  who 
dwelt  in  these  rude  structures  were  sometimes  akin  in  language  and  blood 
to  the  wild  Indians  of  the  plains  north  of  them.  There  seems  to  have 
been  little  or  no  progress  in  the  technical  procedure;  and  we  find  about 
the  same  skill,  or  lack  of  skill,  displayed  in  the  most  recent  as  in  the  oldest 
houses.  As  to  the  antiquity  of  pueblo  building,  their  great  number  at 
first  induces  one  to  believe  that  it  was  vast;  but  this  again  is  explained  by 
the  instability  of  the  population,  constantly  driven  from  place  to  place  by 
warring  enemies.  The  general  tenor  of  Mr.  Mindeleff's  conclusion  is  to 
diminish  the  value  of  the  pueblo  culture  in  American  archaeology. 

The  title  of  the  next  following  paper  is  "The  Day  Symbols  of  the 
Mayan  Year,"  by  Professor  Cyrus  Thomas.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
same  religious  calendar  prevailed  throughout  southern  Mexico  and  por- 
tions of  Central  America,  based  on  a  recurrent  series  of  twenty  days. 
Each  one  of  these  days  had  a  name,  by  which  it  was  mentioned  in  the  re- 
ligious rituals  and  the  time-counts.  Professor  Thomas  gives  these  names 
in  five  languages,  and  undertakes  to  explain  their  meaning  and  the  re- 
lation in  which  they  stood  to  the  figures  or  hieroglyphs  which  the  Mayas 
of  Central  America  employed  to  designate  the  days.  While  rejecting 
many  of  the  suggestions  of  earlier  writers,  he  concedes  in  a  general  way 
that  most  of  the  names  for  each  day  in  all  five  languages  express  allied 
ideas.  In  several  passages  he  appears  inclined  to  introduce  the  theory 
peculiarly  his  own  that  this  calendar  was  derived  from  that  of  the  Poly- 
nesians. Apart  from  this  eccentricity,  and  the  tendency  to  seek  extreme 
phonetic  meanings  of  some  of  the  glyphs,  the  treatise  is  one  meriting  high 
commendation.  It  presents  in  a  compendious  manner  to  the  reader  the 
result  of  all  the  researches  up  to  the  present  day  on  this  central  question 
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of  the  strange  and  intricate  Mexican  and  Central  American  calendar  sys- 
tems. 

The  Report  closes  with  a  jiaper  on  Tusayan  Snake  Ceremonies  by 
Jesse  Walter  Fewkes.  It  is  am])ly  illustrated  and  presents  such  an  accur- 
ate and  faithful  delineation  of  ritual  as  we  are  accustomed  to  find  in 
the  writings  of  this  careful  student.  He  has  some  concluding  remarks  on 
the  secret  meaning  of  these  ceremonies,  and  compares  them  with  the 
snake  dances  of  other  .American  tribes. 

In  concluding  this  hasty  survey  of  these  two  large  volumes,  we  are 
impressed  with  the  general  excellence  of  the  papers  they  enclose.  They 
compare  advantageously  with  any  publication  of  a  similar  character  in  Eu- 
rope. They  are  free  from  wild  theorizing  or  fixed  jsrejudices,  and  they 
present  the  result  of  original  observation  and  careful  independent  study. 
All  who  are  interested  in  the  subjects  which  they  discuss  will  earnestly 
hope  that  our  central  government  will  continue  to  appropriate  generously 
to  the  support  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology. 

D.  G.  Brinton. 

The  Coronado  Expedition,  1^^0-15^2.  By  George  Parker  Win- 
ship.  [Extract  from  the  Fourteenth  Annual  Report  of  the 
Bureau  of  Ethnology.]  {Washington :  Government  Printing 
OflFice.      1896  [1897.]      Pp.  329-613,  pis.  x.xxviii-l.\xxiv.) 

There  has  recently  t^een  brought  to  completion  at  the  national  capi- 
tal the  most  beautiful  structure  on  the  American  continent  designed  as  a 
repository  for  books.  The  mural  decorations  of  the  Library  of  Congress 
are  a  marvel  of  beauty,  and  among  them  are  emblazoned  the  names  of 
many  of  the  makers  of  American  history  and  culture.  Among  the  earlier 
explorers  the  names  of  Columbus,  Vespucci,  Balboa,  Magellan,  Narvaez, 
Cabeza  de  Vaca,  De  Soto,  Ayllon,  Cabrillo,  Corte?.,  Pizarro,  la  Salle, 
Marquette,  Cabot,  Chaniplain  and  others  of  les.ser  note  are  prominently 
represented;  but  one  looks  in  vain  for  the  name  of  the  leader  of  the 
most  pretentious  expedition  that  ever  trod  American  soil — an  expedition 
which  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado,  the 
Rio  Grande,  and  the  great  plains  with  their  teeming  herds  of  bison,  and 
which  conquered  the  even  then  far-famed  *'  Seven  Cities  of  Cibola. " 

It  is  somewhat  strange  that  so  little  has  apparently  been  known  of 
Francisco  Vastjuez  de  Coronado,  for  one  of  his  letters,  as  well  as  the 
narrative  of  the  contemporaneous  voyage  of  the  fleet  under  Alarcon  up 
the  Gulf  of  California  and  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Colorado,  appears  in 
Hakluyt's  Voyages,  while  Ramusio,  Herrera  and  other  chroniclers  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  recorded  the  same  and  other  docu- 
ments bearing  on  the  expedition,  thus  giving  comparatively  ready  access 
to  at  least  a  part  of  the  history  of  Coronado's  marvelous  undertaking. 
That  which  makes  the  lack  of  general  knowledge  of  the  expedition  even 
more  strange  is  the  fact  that  the  principal  narrative  of  the  expedition  was 
translated  from  the  Spanish  into  French  and  published  as  late  as  1838 
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by  Henri  Ternaux-Compans  in  his  well-known  Voyages,  Relations  et 
Mimoires.  This  is  the  relacion  of  Pedro  de  Castafleda  de  Najera,  who 
followed  the  fortunes,  or  rather  the  misfortunes,  of  the  expedition  evi- 
dently in  the  capacity  of  a  private  soldier.  Within  the  last  decade  the 
excellent  historical  work  of  Bandelier  has  added  a  vast  amount  of  infor- 
mation to  the  previously  meagre  knowledge  of  the  Coronado  explora- 
tions. 

From  the  importance  of  the  Coronado  expedition,  which  opened  the 
way  to  the  subsequent  colonization  of  the  unknown  territory  between 
Culiacau  in  western  central  Mexico  and  the  great  plains  of  eastern  New 
Mexico,  Texas,  Oklahoma  and  Kansas,  Mr.  Winship's  memoir,  which  is 
by  far  the  most  exhaustive  and  most  readily  accessible  account  of  the 
journey,  is  a  genuine  contribution  to  western  American  history. 

The  first  part  of  the  work  comprises  an  historical  introduction  which 
gives  in  elaborate  detail  the  causes  of  the  expedition.  The  condition  of 
afiaits  in  New  Spain  during  the  early  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
remarkable  wanderings  of  Cabeza  de  Vaca  and  his  companions,  and  the 
journey  of  Friar  Marcos  de  Niza  to  Cibola  which  resulted  in  the  discov- 
ery of  Arizona  and  the  death  of  the  negro  Estevan  at  Zufii,  are  all  care- 
fully described.  A  summary  of  the  organization  and  equipment  of  the 
Coronado  expedition  is  next  given,  and  the  fortunes  of  the  explorer  are 
faithfully  followed  from  the  time  the  great  army  started  on  its  journey  to 
an  unknown  part  of  a  little  known  world,  until  their  return,  two  years 
later,  to  the  city  of  Mexico.  The  text  is  illustrated  with  elaborate  notes 
— ^bibliographic,  ethnologic  and  historical — giving  greater  value  to  an  al- 
ready highly  valuable  and  delightful  introduction.  And  yet  to  the  criti 
cal  student  that  which  follows  is  the  most  valuable  of  all ;  not  alone  be- 
cause these  chronicles  of  Coronado's  enterprise  are  brought  together  in 
convenient  form  from  many  obscure  sources  (one  of  them  indeed  not 
hitherto  having  been  published),  but  also  because  the  copies  have  been 
so  carefully  made  and  translated  with  such  fidelity. 

The  first  document  is  the  narrative  of  Castafieda,  the  most  important 
because  the  most  detailed  of  all.  The  original  manuscript,  or  more 
properly  a  copy  of  the  original  made  at  Seville  in  1596,  is  now  in  the 
Lenox  Library,  New  York  City,  and  is  the  one  used  by  Mr.  Winship  and 
previously  by  Ternaux,  the  latter  of  whom  not  only  rendered  the  lan- 
guage of  the  original  accounts  with  great  freedom,  but  in  several  cases 
failed  to  understand  what  the  original  writer  endeavored  to  relate.  It  is 
due  to  this  that  a  number  of  writers  on  southwestern  history  have  made 
serious,  but  under  the  circumstances  quite  excusable,  blunders.  The 
Spanish  text  is  immediately  followed  by  Mr.  Winship's  excellent  English 
translation. 

Next  follow  translations  of  the  letters  from  Mendoza  to  the  king, 
April  17,  1540,  and  from  Coronado  to  Mendoza,  August  3,  1540;  the 
Traslado  de  las  Nuevas  ;  the  Relacion  postrera  de  Sivola,  in  both  Spanish 
and  English,  which  is  printed  for  the  first  time  through  the  courtesy  of 
the  late  Joaquin  Garcia  Icazbalceta  of  Mexico  City ;   the  letter  from 
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Coronado  to  the  king,  October  20,  1541  ;  a  translation  of  the  important 
narrative  of  Jaramillo,  one  of  Coronado's  officers  ;  the  report  of  Her- 
nando de  Alvardo,  also  of  Coronado's  command,  and  a  translation  of  the 
"Testimony  concerning  those  who  went  on  the  expedition,"  which 
throws  much  light  on  the  causes  which  led  to  these  noteworthy  exj)lora- 
tions. 

The  memoir  closes  with  a  "  List  of  works  useful  to  the  student  of  the 
Coronado  expedition"  which,  while  it  does  not  presume  to  be  a  bibliog- 
raphy of  southwestern  history,  is  doubtless  the  best  list  of  works  on  that 
section  yet  brought  together. 

Students  of  the  most  interesting  corner  of  our  country  may  congratu- 
late themselves  that  one  of  their  number  has  perfonned  so  well  a  task 
which  will  at  last  give  them  access  to  a  historical  treasure.  It  will  be  the 
fault  of  neither  Mr.  VVinship  nor  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology  if  the  coming 
generation  know  no  more  of  the  foremost  makers  of  American  history 
than  those  who  were  responsible  for  the  glaring  omission  from  the  Con- 
gressional Library  roll  of  honor.  F.  \V.  H. 

The  Nitv  England  Primer.  A  History  of  its  Origin  and  Develop- 
ment, with  a  reprint  of  the  unique  copy  of  the  earliest  known 
edition,  and  many  fac-simile  illustrations  and  reproductions. 
Edited  by  Paul  Leicester  Ford.  (New  York  :  Dodd,  Mead 
and  Co.      1897.     Pp.  xiii,  354.) 

In  this  publication  Mr.  Ford  has  made  an  important  contribution  to 
the  early  history  of  education  in  .America.  The  authorshiji  of  the  New 
England  Primer,  the  sources  of  its  component  [larts,  and  the  alterations 
made  in  various  editions,  are  treated  fully  and  critically  in  the  introduc- 
tion. The  "  Little  Bible  of  New  England,"  a.s  it  has  been  aptly  called, 
has  influenced,  probably  more  than  any  other  elementary  book  for  chil- 
dren, the  character  and  creed  of  many  leading  actors  in  our  country's 
history.  For  a  century  and  a  half  it  was  one  of  the  first  books  put  into 
the  hands  of  children,  not  only  in  New  England,  but  even  in  the  Middle 
Colonies.  It  was  also  printed  abroad,  in  England  and  in  Scotland,  for 
the  use  of  children  there.  It  is  .stated  that  one  Boston  bookseller  printed 
in  1757  an  edition  of  10,000  copies,  and  it  is  known  that  F"ranklin  and 
Hall  printed  over  37,000  copies  at  Philadelphia  between  1749  and  1766, 
yet  of  all  the  numerous  editions  that  were  is.sued  in  New  England  and 
elsewhere  scarcely  a  vestige  can  now  be  found.  The  oldest  copy  known 
dates  at  least  thirty -seven  years  after  the  first  edition  appeared,  and  but 
two  other  editions  are  entered  in  Mr.  Ford's  bibliography  prior  to  that  of 
1 761. 

There  were  "ABC"  books  and  "  Primers"  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
printed  even  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  similar  publications  in  Engli.sh 
from  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. ,  but  the  combination  of  alphaliet  lessons  and 
catechi.sm  had  its  origin  among  the  nonconformi.sts,  the  earliest  in.stance 
of  the  kind  cited  by  Mr.  Ford  being  dated  1591.     In  New  England  the 
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early  settlers  had  their  own  views  on  catechizing,  and  by  1684  a  dozen 
different  catechisms  were  in  use  in  the  chief  towns,  the  best  known  being 
Cotton's  Milk  for  Babes  and  the  Assembly's  Shorter  Catechism.  About 
the  year  1685,  one  Benjamin  Harris,  a  London  bookseller  who  wrote  and 
published  ballads  and  popular  literature,  compiled  and  printed  an  ele- 
mentary book  for  children  entitled  The  Protestant  Tutor,  which  seems  to 
have  been  the  earliest  prototype  of  the  New  England  Primer.  In  1686 
he  came  to  New  England,  and  set  up  a  shop  in  Boston,  where  about  the 
year  1690  he  brought  out  the  first  edition  of  the  Primer.  Its  success 
must  have  been  immediate,  for  in  the  almanac  for  1691  there  was  an- 
nounced "A  Second  Impression  of  the  New  England  Primer  enlarged, 
to  which  is  added,  more  Directions  for  Spelling  ;  the  Prayer  of  K.  Ed- 
ward the  6th.  and  Verses  made  by  Mr.  Rogers  the  Martyr,  left  as  a  Legacy 
to  his  Children."  Harris  returned  to  London  in  1695,  where  he  issued 
other  editions  of  the  Primer  under  various  titles. 

The  basis  of  Mr.  Ford's  book  is  the  Primer  of  1727,  which  is  here 
completely  reproduced  in  facsimile  from  the  original  in  the  Lenox  col- 
lection. Following  it,  as  Appendix  I.,  is  a  reprint,  also  in  facsimile,  of 
the  British  Museum  copy  of  The  Neiv  English  Tutor  Enlarged,  printed 
without  doubt  by  Harris  in  Queen  Anne's  reign  (1702-17 14),  and 
which  is  identical  in  many  respects  with  the  New  England  Primer. 
.\ppendix  II..  is  a  facsimile  reprint,  from  the  original  in  the  Bodleian 
Library,  of  John  (or  Mathew)  Rogers's  "  Exhortation  unto  his  Children," 
in  its  oldest  printed  form,  as  appended  to  John  Bradford's  Complaynt  of 
Veritie,  1559.  Then  come  Cotton  Mather's  "  Views  on  Catechising," 
from  his  three-fold  catechism  of  1708;  the  Rev.  Dorus  Clarke's  address 
on  "  Saying  the  Catechism,"  1878  ;  and  several  pages  in  facsimile  of  the 
Holy  Bible  in  Verse,  from  the  edition  of  17 17  in  the  Lenox  collection. 
The  latter  publication  was  also  from  the  pen  of  Benjamin  Harris,  and  it 
is  illustrated  with  woodcuts  identical  with  those  of  the  Primer.  The 
bibliography  (Appendix  VI.)  covers  the  years  1727  to  1799,  and  de- 
scribes with  care  thirty-eight  extant  editions,  most  of  which  are  known 
only  by  single  copies.  Following  this  list  are  extracts  from  advertise- 
ments and  other  sources  referring  to  other  editions  between  1690  and 
1786.  The  "Variorum  of  the  New  England  Primer,"  in  Appendix 
VTL,  is  an  analysis  of  the  Primer's  contents,  indicating  under  each  one 
of  the  parts  those  editions,  prior  to  1776,  in  which  it  may  be  found. 
Such  pieces  as  are  not  found  in  the  Primer  of  1727  and  in  the  New  Eng- 
lish Tutor  are  reprinted  here.  The  book  contains  twenty-nine  plates  in 
heliotype  and  facsimile,  among  which  are  reproductions  of  the  earliest 
advertisement  of  the  Primer  in  1690,  the  fragment  of  an  edition  printed 
by  William  Bradford  between  1688  and  1700,  and  several  title-pages, 
frontispieces  and  alphabet  cuts.     .A  good  index  closes  the  volume. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Mr.  Ford  has  spared  no  pains  in  bringing 
together  whatever  material  would  help  to  illustrate  the  subject.  The 
publisher  has  been  equally  successful  in  the  style  and  make-up  of  the 
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Sotne  Aspects  of  tfie  Religious  Life  of  Neiv  England,  with  special 
reference  to  Congregationalists.  By  George  Leon  Walkek, 
D.D.     (Boston  :  Silver,  Burdett  and  Co.      1897.     Pp.208.) 

A  VERY  interesting  volume,  consisting  of  lectures  delivered  before 
the  Hartford  Theological  Seminary,  viz.  The  Puritan  Period,  1620- 
1660  ;  the  Puritan  Decline,  1660-1735  ;  The  Great  Awakening  and  its 
Sequels,  1735-1790;  The  Evangelical  Reawakening,  1790-1859  ;  The 
Current  Period,  1 859-1 896. 

The  author  treats  the  religious  life  in  men  and  women,  and  not  in  in- 
stitutions, selling  forth  what  they  felt,  as  distinguished  from  what  they 
did.  Though  the  New  England  Puritans  gave  a  new  "  ecclesiastical  set- 
ting" to  religion  they  did  not  modify  its  essential  English  forms.  They 
emphasized:  I.  Divine  Sovereignty,  11.  Human  Helplessness,  III.  Wil- 
lingness to  be  tost,  powerfully  originated  by  Hooker  and  ultimately 
developed  by  Hopkins,  IV.  Microscopic  personal  introspection,  V. 
Reverence  for  scripture.  All  this  would  have  driven  each  one  crazy, 
had  not  the  outward  activities  of  new,  colonial  life  ke]/t  them  all  in  busy 
health.  The  constant  menace  of  Satan,  who  held  them  closely  envi- 
roned, tended  in  the  same  direction.  Our  author  puts  the  Devil  to  very 
respectable  and  ii.'ieful  work.  He  maintains  that  the  resulting  life  was 
cheerful  ;  like  all  Puritan  apologists,  begging  this  question. 

In  the  second  or  declining  period,  he  recognizes  the  oiltcome  of  that 
narrow  sjiirit,  which  persecuted  Quakers  and  Baptists.  He  holds  the 
Half- Way  Covenant  (p.  61 )  chiefly  responsible  for  the  decay  of  the  larger 
religious  life.  The  study  of  doctrines  declined  and  mere  ecclesiastical 
observ-ances  rose  in  value.  The  stigmatized  "  Arminian  Moralities," 
though  welcomed  sometimes,  were  needed  yet  more. 

Dr.  Walker  treats  the  whole  popular  mood  and  habitude  of  mind, 
that  breaks  out  in  revivals,  with  judicious  temperance.  He  admits  the 
necessity  which  called  for  a  Whitefield  and  calmly  reveals  the  defective 
results  of  that  tremendous  ujjheaval.  It  was  literally  the  coming  of  a 
prophet,  and  in  Nathan  Cole's  account  (pp.  89-92)  there  is  a  bit  of  Ho- 
meric prose,  "  a  sweet  soUome  Solemnity  sat  upon  his  brow,  and  my  hear- 
ing him  ])reach  gave  me  a  heart  wound."  Discussion  and  more  mature 
reflection  established  the  type  of  "  New  England  Theology."  Arminian- 
ism  gathered  strength  and  the  emotional  value  of  Methodism  gets  notice. 

As  the  eighteenth  century  waned,  something  more  effective  was 
needed  than  the  crude  liberalism  hitherto  ])revailing.  The  Unitarian 
movement  and  in  another  connection  the  rise  of  Universalism  are  intel- 
ligently and  courteously  stated.  Next  to  these,  the  Hopkinsian  doctrine 
(p.  133)  or  "New  Divinity"  was  the  most  important  influence. 

The  way  is  not  so  clear  in  the  "  Current  Period,"  for  we  are  too  near 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  waves.  The  lust  for  wealth  is  criticised  and  the 
immense  power  of  modem  voluntary  organization  (p.  170)  is  acknowl- 
edged. This  latter  force  in  some  degree  compensates  the  loss  of  a  con- 
stant sense  of  sin  in  the  individual.     Some  perplexing  confessions  follow 
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(pp.  174-175);  "  the  Congregational  churches  have  rejected  the  Half- 
way Covenant  theory  .  .  are  generally  admitting  to  full  com- 
munion a  membershi|)"  which  is  described  as  worse.  "  Congregational- 
ism to-day  in  reference  to  this  matter  is  being  worked  on  Episcopalian 
principles."  This  is  embarrassing,  but  we  do  not  wish  to  aggravate  the 
difficulties  of  evangelical  ministers,  obliged  to  revamp  medieval  doctrines 
and  fit  them  to  mcKlem  life. 

A  more  legitimate  criticism  would  remark  our  author's  neglect  of  the 
tendency  toward  liturgical  expression  and  the  growth  of  ritialism.  It  is 
significant,  that  while  the  Congregationalists,  Orthodox  and  Unitarian, 
virtually  controlled  New  p^ngland  in  the  second  quarter  of  our  century, 
both  branches  of  that  church  have  since  been  surpa.ssed  by  Episcopacy. 
Dr.  Walker  hardly  notices  the  influence  of  the  Haptists,  with  their  sturdy 
independence  and  close  reliance  on  Scripture.  But  his  failure  to  account 
for  the  drift  toward  Episcojiacy  is  more  important.  The  Puritans  so  con- 
strained the  religious  life  on  its  s.sthetic  side,  that  their  descendants 
tunned  to  any  more  beautiful  expression  of  faith.  Sometimes  they  took 
up  poor  stuff. 

The  book  is  the  work  of  a  sincere  scholar,  who  knows  his  subject — 
of  an  earnest  minister,  who  feels  the  rush  of  modern  life  as  it  is  borne  in 
upon  the  churches  ;  while  cast  in  the  form  of  lectures,  it  is  based  on 
strict  investigation,  with  references.     Hence  it  has  historic  value. 

\Vm.  B.  Weeden. 

The  Literary  History  of  the  American  Reiiolution,  ij6j-ijSj.  By 
Moses  Coit  Tyler.  Volume  II.  1776-1783.  (New  York : 
G.  P.  Putnam'.s  Sons.      1897.     Pp.  xix,  527.) 

The  second  volume  of  Professor  Tyler's  work  materially  modifies 
certain  criticisms  that  were  made  against  the  earlier  volume  in  the  Review 
for  July,  by  treating  of  Hutchinson,  Franklin  and  other  writers;  and 
while  we  cannot  but  feel  that  they  fall  into  the  earlier  period  rather  than 
into  the  later,  the  fact  that  they  are  adequately  discussed  is  the  impor- 
tant point,  without  very  much  regard  to  whether  they  are  accorded  an 
cariy  place  or  a  late  one.  Every  writer  must  recognize  that  there  is  a 
certain  proportion  in  every  book,  which  results  from  the  mind  of  the 
maker  of  the  book,  which  will  rarely  seem  correct  to  any  other  student. 
Thus,  in  the  present  work,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  fifteen  pages  accorded 
to  Samuel  .Adams,  and  the  twenty-three  pages  accorded  to  Franklin,  are 
very  disproportionate  to  the  relative  importance  of  the  writings  of  the 
two  men.  Granting  that  .\dam.s'  newspaper  articles  had  their  influence 
in  Massachusetts,  though  one  mu.st  search  far  to  find  even  this,  yet  noth- 
ing that  he  wrote  attained  any  real  reputation,  and  scarcely  a  line  of  his 
ever  got  beyond  the  colonial  boundary  of  Ma.ssachu.sctts.  Franklin's 
writings,  on  the  contrary,  were  really  international ;  were  translated  and 
retranslated,  and  many  of  them  have  been  printed  over  and  over  again. 
.\  selection  of  his  published  writings  has  been  reprinted  more  than  a  hun- 
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dred  times,  and  the  same  is  true  of  his  "  Poor  Richard  "  and  his  aulo- 
liiography.  Samuel  Adams,  the  man,  was  a  potent  force  and  filled -a 
large  space  in  the  ]uil>lic  mind  as  a  shrewd  managing  politician,  with  a 
position  very  ninth  akin  to  that  occupied  to-day  by  Richard  Croker  :  but 
Samuel  Adams,  the  writer,  made  no  more  reputation  than  the  average 
journalist  of  to-day,  who  can  write  ably  on  the  current  tO])i(S  of  the 
moment,  and  whose  writings  [jerish  almost  as  i|uickly  as  they  are  written. 

We  think  a  tendency  of  the  author  shown  throughout  the  ])resent. 
volumes  is  toward  a  too  great  reliance  on  modern  collections  of  Revolu- 
tionary literature,  such  as  Frank  Moore's  Diary  of  the  Rei'olution,  the 
same  writer's  Son^s  anJ  Ballads  of  the  American  RfToliition.  his  Patriot 
Preachers,  Thornton's  Pulpit  of  the  American  Revolution  and  Winthrop 
Sargent's  valuable  works,  and  we  think  this  reliance  produces  here  and 
there  a  certain  triteness.  Those  collections,  except  Sargent's,  arc  very 
inadequate,  and  even  his  could  be  very  much  enlarged,  ."^n  omission, 
which  is  perhaps  more  in  the  nature  of  an  oversight,  is  the  neglect  of  the 
Revolutionary  oration,  and  this  is  the  more  surprising  Ijecause  James 
Spear  Loring's  collection  of  One  IfunJred  Boston  Orators  has  made  a 
number  of  orations  as  easy  of  consultation  as  the  before-mentioned  com- 
pilations of  Revolutionary  poems  and  sermons.  We  think  a  resume  of  the 
series  delivered  in  commemoration  of  the  IJoston  Massacre,  and  also  ot 
those  in  annual  celebration  of  the  lleclaration  of  lndej)endence  should 
have  been  includeil.  Still  more  important  was  Rev.  William  Smith's 
Oration  on  Montgomery,  delivered  by  request  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress, which  obtained  .such  a  ])Opularity  as  to  have  at  lea.st  six  editions, 
yet  which  Congress  refused  to  jjrint,  and  John  .\dams  declared  an  "  in- 
solent performance,"  an  oration  which,  for  some  reason,  is  not  even 
mentioned  in  the  account  of  Smith  in  the  present  volume. 

It  should  have  been  noted  in  connection  with  Franklin's  Examina- 
tion, of  which  the  author  says  that  it  "shows  his  marvellous  presence  of 
mind  under  the  shower  of  questions  that  were  rained  upon  him  in  the 
House  of  Commons,"  that  his  examination  was  the  device  of  the  Opixtsi- 
tion,  and  that  the  questions  were  concocted  between  Franklin  and  those 
opposed  to  the  Stamp  Act,  and  indeed  was  not  very  different  from  a  well 
known  subterfuge  of  to-day,  by  which  certain  men  supply  the  press  with 
interviews  in  which  they  answer  the  ([uestions  they  propound  to  them- 
selves. Mention,  too,  might  have  been  made  of  the  fact  that  this  was  the 
first  American  political  jiamphlet  which  really  broke  through  colonial 
boundaries,  it  having  been  printed  not  merely  in  London,  but  in  Phila- 
delphia, New  York,  Boston,  New  London  and  William.sburg. 

In  the  discus-sion  of  Thomas  Paine  we  think  attention  might  have 
been  called  to  the  fact  that  Paine  denied  the  authorship  of  everything  in 
the  pamphlet  entitled  Additions  to  Common  Sense,  a  fact  the  n^ore  impor- 
tant as  some  of  that  volume  has  been  included  in  the  latest  edition  of 
Paine's  writings.  Mention,  too,  should  certainly  have  been  made  of  the 
fact  that  Paine  later  became  the  pensioned  writer,  first,  of  the  French 
minister,  and  second,  of  the  Morris  interest,  for  otherwise  his  writings 
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l)etween  1778  and  1783  cannot  be  judged  from  a  correct  standpoint. 
The  title  of  the  very  popular  Crisis,  as  Professor  Tyler  infers,  was  un- 
tjuestionably  taken  from  the  English  periodical  of  that  name,  published, 
until  suppressed,  in  numbers  in  1775-6.  At  least  four  editions  of  this 
were  reprinted  and  circulated  in  America  in  a  typographical  form  later 
imitated  exactly  by  Paine's  publication. 

Though  a  number  of  the  journals  of  Whigs  in  the  Revolution  are  in- 
troduced, many  more  might  have  been,  but  even  if  the  author  considered 
that  he  had  given  sufficient  examples  of  them,  it  would  have  been  well  to 
have  included  an  obverse  by  introducing  the  diaries  of  the  loyalists,  Cur- 
wen,  Ithiel  Town  and  Van  Schaack.  In  the  consideration  of  histories, 
some  notice  should  have  been  taken  of  Belknap's  History  of  ICrw  Hamp- 
shire. Nor  does  the  omission  of  George  Chalmers  seem  excusable,  e\-en 
though  it  is  consistent  with  a  similar  treatment  of  Huske,  Bollan  and  oth- 
ers, for  Chalmers's  two  historical  works  are  unquestionably  the  best  his- 
tories of  their  kind  written  in  the  eighteenth  century  on  this  countrj-. 
It  can  be  urged,  of  course,  that  the  author  was  English  bom,  and  wrote 
his  books  in  Great  Britain.  But  Boucher,  who  was  far  less  prominent 
and  far  less  able,  to  whom  much  space  is  given,  was  English  bom,  and 
like  Chalmers,  was  driven  forth  at  the  outbreak  of  war. 

Pali.  L.  Ford. 


Archives  of  Maryland.  Jourtud  and  Correspondence  of  the  Council 
of  Safety,  January  t— March  20,  TJJJ.  Journal  and  Correspon- 
dence of  tlu  State  Council,  March  20,  Ijjj-March  28,  iJjS. 
Edited  by  \Villi.\m  H.a.vd  Browse.  (Baltimore :  Marj'land 
Historical  Society.      1897.     Pp.  viii,  591.) 

This  is  the  sixteenth  volume  in  the  series  of  Archives  of  Maryland, 
the  publication  of  which,  under  the  direction  of  the  Maryland  Historica' 
Society,  was  authorized  by  the  state  in  1882.  The  present  volume  com- 
pletes the  records  of  the  Council  of  Safety,  which  were  begun  in  the 
twelfth  volume  and  continued  in  the  thirteenth,  the  last  two  making  their 
appearance  in  1 892-1 893  ( Journal  of  the  Maryland  Convention,  July 
26-.\ugust  14,  1775,  Journal  and  Correspondence  of  the  Maryland 
Council  of  Safety,  .August  29.  1775-July  6,  1776,  pp.  585  ;  Journal  and 
Correspondence  of  the  Maryland  Council  of  Safety,  July  7-December  31, 
'776,  pp.  595-  I  The  Archives  have  hitherto  ap|.»eared  in  a  somen'hat 
irregular  order  ;  b-jt  the  interruption  of  the  publi<.ation  of  the  Proceedings 
of  the  General  .Virtei-nbly,  of  the  Council,  and  of  the  Records  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Court,  for  the  appearance  of  the  Sharpe  Correspondence  and  the 
Journal  and  Correspondence  of  the  Council  of  Safety,  is  doubtless  to  Ijc 
explained  by  a  demand  for  the  early  j^rinting  of  the  revolutionary'  and 
pre-re\olutionary  documents.  It  is  a  source  of  regret  that  the  meagre 
appropriation  of  the  >tate  prevents  the  early  completion  of  a  work,  which 
is  proving  of  the  greatest  vai-je  to  students  of  Maryland  history. 
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In  1774  Maryland,  in  common  with  the  other  colonies,  was  brought 
face  to  face  with  the  necessity  of  yielding  uj.)  her  political  freedom,  or 
casting  in  her  lot  with  those  urgent  for  resistance  to  British  op].>ression, 
whatever  the  conse([iiences.  The  Boston  Port  Bill  and  other  British 
measures  of  the  year  aroused  the  colonies  and  caused  a  renewal  of  the 
non-importation  agreements.  Steps  were  now  taken  which  rapidly  trans- 
formed Maryland  from  a  British  dependency  into  a  sovereign  state.  The 
Provincial  Convention  assembled  for  the  first  time  on  June  22,  1774, 
tinder  Matthew  Tilghman  as  chairman.  Resolutions  were  passed  protest- 
ing against  the  acts  of  the  British  Parliament,  urging  non-intercourse: 
and  delegates  were  apjjointed  to  the  first  general  Congress  at  I'hiladel- 
phia,  Sejjtember,  1774.  Other  conventions  were  held  at  frequent  intenals 
from  that  time  until  the  close  of  1776,  assuined  control  of  provincial  af- 
fairs with  as  little  disturbance  of  existing  conditions  as  possible,  and  made 
provision  for  the  common  defense  of  the  province  and  the  colonies.  In 
order  to  provide  a  permanent  executive  power,  the  convention  of  July, 
1775,  appointed  a  Council  of  Safety,  to  exercise  the  chief  functions  of  the 
convention  during  the  intervals  between  sessions.  The  council  consisted 
of  sixteen  members,  eight  from  each  shore,  any  nine  to  constitute  a 
quorum  ;  some  further  changes  in  the  council  were  made  later.  Commit- 
tees of  Observation  in  each  county  co-operated  with  the  Council  of  Safety. 
Among  the  members  of  the  council,  we  note  the  names  of  Matthesv  Tilgh- 
man, William  Paca,  Thomas  Stone,  Samuel  Chase,  Charles  Carroll  of 
Carrollton,  Thomas  Johnson,  and  Daniel  of  St.  Thomas  Jenifer,  who  was 
chosen  President  of  the  Council  and  who  afterwards  served  his  state  ably 
in  the  Federal  Convention.  Maryland  was  indeed  fortunate  in  her  choice 
of  political  leaders.  Trying  times  were  the.se,  and  the  weighty  problems 
of  the  hour  demanded  the  exercise  of  the  wise  counsels,  sound  judgments, 
and  temperate  conversatism  of  her  best  men.  Great  credit  is  due  the 
members  of  the  council  for  their  courteous  treatment  of  Governor  Kden. 
the  last  of  the  proprietary  governors,  whose  authority  had  been  super- 
seded ;  for  its  resistance  to  the  pretentious  claims  of  Virginia  to  the  north- 
west territory  ;  and  its  suppression  of  the  Tory  element  in  the  southern 
counties.  The  letters  of  General  Smallwood,  who  had  charge  of  this 
latter  task,  give  much  interesting  information  on  this  i>oint.  The  mod- 
eration that  characterized  the  conduct  of  Maryland's  revolutionary  gov- 
ernment is  particularly  noteworthy. 

The  present  publication  is  an  e.xact  reproduction  of  the  original  MSS. 
of  the  Archives,  abbreviations,  errors,  spelling  and  all.  The  minutes 
and  correspondence  are  combined  and  arranged  in  chronological  order. 
The  originals,  the  collection  of  which  is  nearly  complete,  are  in  the 
custody  of  the  Maryland  Historical  Society,  and  the  comparatively  few 
omissions  are  supplied  by  later  copies  of  the  originals.  The  complete 
records  of  the  council  cover  the  period  from  August  29,  1775,  to  March 
20,  1777,  and  together  with  Green's  previously  pulilished  Proceedings  of 
the  Conventions  ef  Maryland,  give  the  student  a  good  documentary  equip- 
ment for  the  study  of  the  most  important  epoch  in  Maryland  history.   On 
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the  latter  date,  the  Council  of  Safety  gave  place  to  the  new  Council  of 
State,  its  successor  under  the  new  state  constitution  and  the  first  ])art  of 
whose  records  are  likewise  jmlilished  in  this  volume  for  the  first  time. 
Everywhere  are  evidences  of  the  minute  and  accurate  scholarshiii  of  the 
editor.  The  print  is  excellent  and  the  pages  are  not  encumliered  or  dis- 
figured with  notes,  such  as  are  neccs-sary  being  combined  together  on  a 
leaf  following  the  preface.  Marginal  references  indicate  the  sources  of 
the  documents  appearing  in  the  volume  and  whether  originals  or  copies. 
Two  indexes  accompany  the  volume,  one  to  names  of  persons  and  [daces, 
the  other  to  letters.  The.se  are  <|uite  complete,  but  we  note  the  absence 
of  the  serviceable  "  Topical  Index  "  which  occurs  in  earlier  volumes,  and 

for  the  absence  of  which  no  explanation  is  given.        .    ...      „ 

'^  °  J.  n  M.  Black.. 


Canstitutional  Stndits,  State  and  Federal.  By  James  Schouler, 
LL.D.  (New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  and  Co.  1897.  Pp.  332.) 
In  this  volume  Mr.  Schouler  has  sought  "  to  trace  the  origin  and  prog- 
ress of  those  political  ideas  which  have  become  dominant  and  fundamen- 
tal in  American  government."  He  bases  his  thesis  on  the  colonial 
charters,  the  state  constitutions  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
with  frecpient  reference  to  leading  decisions  of  the  courts.  The  book  con- 
tains the  substance  of  lectures  delivered  before  the  graduate  students  of 
the  Johns  Hopkins  University  during  the  years  1 893-1 896. 

Like  other  books  by  Mr.  Schouler,  this  is  badly  written.  It  is  un- 
fortunate that  a  man  so  learned  as  Mr.  Schouler  will  not  or  cannot  say  a 
plain  thing  plainly.  The  book  from  cover  to  cover  is  a  blur  of  thought 
and  expression.  This  is  severe  language,  but  it  is  fully  warranted  by 
these  constitutional  studies.  Much  of  the  faidt  in  form  and  language 
might  be  avoided  if  Mr.  Schouler  would  em]>ioy  a  skillful  reader  to  re- 
vise his  manuscript  for  the  press.  Mr.  Schouler  seems  never  to  have 
heard  of  that  law  stated  by  Herbert  S[)encer  in  his  Philosophy  of  Style : 
"To  so  present  ideas  that  they  may  be  apprehended  with  the  least  possi- 
ble mental  effort." 

It  is  rarely  that  academic  lectures  are  worth  printing.  They  usually 
contain  much  elementary  matter  familiar  to  general  readers,  and  seldom 
any  special  information.  If  they  do  not  smell  of  the  lamp  they  smell  of 
the  class-room,  and  it  is  an  odor  fatal  to  a  book.  Contributions  to 
knowledge  may  take  the  form  of  lectures  to  university  students.  Black- 
stone  and  Dicey  at  once  occur  to  the  mind  as  such  contributors,  but 
theirs  is  the  art  of  expressing  technical  knowledge  in  readable  form. 
Dicey's  English  is  as  clear  as  Cardinal  Newman's.  The  only  ho[)e  that  a 
writer  and  publisher  of  college  lectures  can  have  is  to  express  his  ideas  in 
a  piece  of  literature  ;  then  it  will  be  read  even  though  its  contents  are  al- 
ready familiar  to  persons  of  ordinary  information. 

In  Part  I.  Mr.  Schouler  briefly  reviews  the  early  charters  in  order 
to  show  that  they  recognized  the  fundamental  civil  rights  of  the  colonists. 
This  is  rather  broad  construction,  but  it  is  the  usually  accepted  American 
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inteqiretation  of  these  royal  grants.  Probably  no  other  set  of  royal  per- 
mits has  had  such  a  mass  of  political  theory  read  into  them.  Mr.  Schouler 
is  satisfied  with  an  interpretation  of  the  language  of  these  doc  uments  ;  he 
has  nothing  to  say  of  the  economic  nece.ssities  of  the  colonists  which  dic- 
tated a  jiolitical  [>racticc  equal  in  authority  with  the  charters  and  at  last 
supplanted  them.  Mr.  Schouler  has  told  us  nothing  new  and  has  omit- 
ted to  tell  us  nnich  that  is  deducible  from  colonial  legislation  and  practice 
and  from  no  other  source.  A  slight  examination  of  the  acts  of  assem- 
blies down  to  1776  would  have  enabled  Mr.  Schouler  to  make  this  por- 
tion of  his  volume  of  interest  to  specialists.  Part  II.  discu.s.ses  the 
federal  union.  Here  familiar  information  is  given,  such  as  may  l>e  heard 
in  any  college  in  the  country  that  offers  a  course  in  American  history. 
His  chapter  on  the  federal  union  is  in  substance  a  paraphrase  of  the 
national  constitution,  sup|)ortcd  by  citations  of  leading  cases  in  the  Su- 
preme Court.  Such  a  treatment  of  the  subject  may  be  heard  in  most 
senior  classes  now-a-days.  His  account  of  the  "Early  Tendencies  to 
Union  "  omits  reference  to  eight  of  the  early  federal  plans,  and  fails  to 
distinguish  between  the  two  distinct  jirinciples  that  underlay  all  the 
plans  :  the  principle  of  a  military  and  that  of  a  civil  system.  He  fails  to 
show  that  it  was  the  supremacy  of  the  civil  over  the  military  authority 
that  distinguished  the  system  ultimately  adopted  in  this  country. 

It  is  difficult  now  to  add  anything  new  to  the  traditional  discussion 
of  the  national  instrument.  But  Mr.  Schouler  might  have  varied  the 
treatment  by  showing  the  economic  importance  of  the  constitution  among 
the  various  );lans  of  government  which  the  world  has  tried.  His  adher- 
ence to  a  merely  legal  exposition,  and  that  elementary,  accounts  doubt- 
less for  the  omission.  IJut  it  is  precisely  as  an  industrial  opportunity 
tliat  the  national  constitution  is  chiefly  important.  It  is  an  outline  of  a 
])lan  of  government  to  secure  industrial  as  well  as  political  rights.  This 
is  not  suggested  by  Mr.  Schouler.  Ferhajjs  the  omission  is  due  to 
changes  in  constitutional  studies  which  have  escaped  his  attention.  The 
old  law-school  treatment  of  the  constitution  has  quite  disappeared  from 
university  instruction.  Government  is  an  organism,  not  a  mere  comjact. 
The  fate  of  humanity  rests  with  a  greater  power  than  a  court  of  law. 
No  one  will  presume  to  dispute  the  authority  of  the  court;  but  we  also 
know  that  the  constitution  is  interpreted  by  other  agencies.  Mr. 
Schouler  gives  no  hint  of  that  mass  of  industrial  exposition,  recorded  in 
part  in  the  legislation  of  the  country,  and  in  larger  measure  in  the  prac- 
tice of  the  jieople.  The  American  Union  is  more  than  a  mere  agree- 
ment among  lawyers  ;  it  is  an  organic  union  and  the  constitution  takes 
its  moaning  from  the  will  of  the  organism.  Kven  as  a  legal  exposition 
of  the  constitution  this  by  Mr.  Schouler  does  not  excel  that  to  be  found 
in  elementary  text-books  on  civil  government. 

In  Part  III.  Mr.  Schouler  discus-ses  the  state  con.stitutioas  since 
1789  ;  those  prior  are  discussed  in  Part  I.  Mr.  Schouler  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  including  these  instruments  in  his  lectures.  They  are  usually 
omitted  in  collegiate  instruction.      He  finds  the  te.xt  of  most  of  them  in 
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Poore.  /.  e..  dowii  to  1876.  His  discussion  is  in  the  twiture  of  a  cata- 
logue of  tacts  gleaned  from  the  texts  themselves.  He  tells  what  temis  of 
office,  what  suffrage  qualifications,  what  limitations  of  legislative  jK>wer. 
what  executive  powers  are  set  forth  in  these  instmments.  But  as  in  other 
jiarts  of  his  lectures,  he  fails  to  tell  what  the  fairly  well-informed  man 
wants  to  know.  There  is  no  hint  of  the  method  of  constitutional  de- 
velopment which  these  constitutions  illustrate.  Xot  a  reference  is  given 
to  the  only  source  of  information  on  the  making  of  these  supreme  laws  : 
the  debates,  journals  and  documents  of  the  constitutional  conventions. 
Nor  is  there  any  account  of  the  acts  of  assembly  which  ultimately  are  in- 
corporated in  these  constitutions.  Mr.  Schouler  has  made  an  interesting 
but  incomplete  tabulation  of  facts  from  the  texts  of  these  instnmients, 
but  he  fails  to  clothe  these  facts  with  living  tissue.  The  effect  of  this  in- 
adequate treatment  is  apparent.  It  rolw  the  book  of  all  interest  to  the 
specialist  and  lessens  its  general  \alue  to  the  student. 

Probably  Mr.  Schouler  has  never  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  the 
state  constitutions.  At  least  this  is  an  inference  from  his  treatment  of 
them.  The  field  has  been  but  slightly  cultivated,  and  much  in  the  extent 
but  not  in  the  style  of  Mr.  Schouler.  The  forty-five  states  have  adopted 
one  hundred  and  twelve  constitutions.  The  journals,  debates  and  docu- 
ments containing  the  official  record  of  their  formation  comi>rise  about 
four  hundred  volumes.  The  number  of  ijamphlets  is  great.  Upwards  of 
six  hundred  may  be  found  devoted  to  the  Rhode  Island  constitution  of 
1842.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  the  number  in  other  states  docs 
not  present  so  serious  an  inverse  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  state.  In 
addition  to  documents  and  pamphlets  there  is  a  mass  of  legislation  bear- 
ing on  representation,  the  franchise,  terms  of  office,  distribution  of 
powers,  education,  ])ublic  institutions,  taxation,  cor]>orations  and  public 
lands  scattered  through  the  volumes  of  state  laws.  These  volumes  number 
about  four  thousand. 

Mr.  Schouler's  discussion  of  these  state  constitutions  amounts  to 
little  more  than  an  arbitrary  cla.ssification  of  the  instnmients.  Some  be- 
long to  the  "  Era  of  Federalism  ;"  others  to  the  "  Republican  Era  ;"  the 
"  Era  of  Peaceful  Development ;"  the  "  Era  of  Strife  ;"  the  era  of  "Civil 
War  and  Reconstruction  ;"  and  the  "New  Era."  All  this  is  fanciful 
and  easy  and  is  quite  .such  a  division  as  a  writer  makes  when  he  touches 
a  theme  slightly  and  for  the  first  time. 

Mr.  Schouler  might  have  shown  that  the  state  constitutions  are  the 
record,  both  conscious  and  unconscious,  of  the  evolution  of  j)opular 
government  in  .Vmerica.  They  closely  re])resent  the  efforts  of  the 
American  people  to  secure  what,  from  time  to  time,  they  have  con- 
sidered their  "  rights  ;"  and  by  rights  is  to  be  understood  far  more 
than  the  formulation  in  technical  language  of  terms  of  office,  salaries, 
and  civil  qualifications.  Behind  this  mass  of  form  is  the  struggle  of 
the  peo|>le  to  have  life  and  ])roperty  protected  and  to  secure  the  op- 
]K)rtunity  to  make  a  living.  Of  these  patient  and  sometimes  uns>iccess- 
ful  efforts,   Mr.   Schouler  gives  slight  accounts. 
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However  helpful  these  lectures  may  have  been  to  the  students  to  whom 
they  were  originally  delivered,  they  contain  little  that  warrants  their 
])ublication.  A  perusal  of  them  compels  the  conclusion  that  they  are 
commonplace  and  badly  written. 

F.  N.  T. 

Recent  events  in  the  East  have  been  of  such  a  character  as  to  arouse 
a  keen  interest  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  Mohammedanism,  so  that  there 
was  a  special  timeliness  in  the  lectures  of  Professor  Henry  Preserved 
Smith  delivered  at  the  Union  Theological  School  last  s7)ring  on  the  Ely 
foundation.  These  lectures,  ten  in  number,  Professor  Smith  has  pub- 
lished under  the  title  The  Bible  and  Islam,  or  the  Influence  of  the  Olii  an,l 
Ne7u  Testaments  on  the  Religion  of  Mohammed  {^i^-^'  York,  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons,  pp.  319).  The  titles  of  these  lectures  are,  respectively,  as 
follows  :  The  Apostle  of  Allah,  The  Common  Basis  in  Heathenism, 
The  Koran  Narratives,  The  Doctrine  of  Ood,  'llie  Divine  Government, 
Revelation  and  Prophecy,  Sin  and  Salvation,  The  Service  of  God,  The 
r'ulure  Life,  Church  and  State. 

Professor  Smith  is  fully  aware  "  that  the  Islam  of  to-day  is  in  many 
respects  different  from  the  Islam  which  emerged  from  the  wilderness 
twelve  centuries  ago,"  and,  therefore,  he  limits  himself  to  a  con- 
sideration of  its  beginnings  and  still  further  to  an  examination  of  the  in- 
fluence which  Judaism  and  Christianity  have  exercised  upon  it.  It  is 
Professor  Smith's  conclusion  that  Mohammed  owes  the  impulse  which 
fired  his  soul  to  Christianity  and  not  to  Judaism.  Reference  must  be 
made  to  the  book  itself  for  the  arguments  advanced  by  the  author  in  sup- 
port of  his  position.  The  spirit  in  which  he  has  conducted  his  investi- 
gations is  admirable.  He  has  made  good  use  of  his  sources,  and,  while 
the  subject  is  such  that  there  would  inevitably  be  a  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  conclusions  in  some  matters  of  detail,  the  book  may  be  recom- 
mended as  a  valuable  account  of  those  aspects  of  Islam  with  which  it 
deals.  The  usefulness  of  the  work  would  be  increased  by  the  addition  of 
an  analytical  index,  and  indexes  of  passages  ([uoted  from  the  Bible  and 
the  Koran. 

J.   R.   J. 

Mr.  Arthur  Hassall's  Handbook  of  European  History,  4j6-i8j/  (New- 
York,  The  Macmillan  Co.,  pp.  383),  is  the  result  of  an  effort  to  do  for 
European  history  what  Acland  and  Ransome's  Outlines  docs  for  English 
history,  and  the  arrangement  would  seem  to  have  been  suggested  by  the 
plan  of  that  book.  The  outlines  are  arranged  chronologically  in  four  ])ar- 
allcl  columns,  two  larger  ones  tor  Germany  and  France,  respectively,  a 
smaller  one  for  England,  and  a  similar  one  for  Eastern,  Southern  and 
Northern  Europe.  The  column  for  France  leaves  little  to  be  desired  : 
that  for  England,  con.sidering  the  space  devoted  to  it,  is  also  satisfactory, 
though  for  England  alone  one  will  still  find  Acland  and  Ransome  much 
more  u.seful.  The  column  headed  Germany  is  made  to  do  duty  for  the 
whole  of  German  Europe,  and  occasionally  for  other  countries  where  Ger- 
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man  influence  happened  to  predominate.  Consec]nently  this  portion  nec- 
essarily lacks  unity.  In  the  column  headed  "  I^astern,  Southern  and 
Northern  Eurojie  "  no  unity  is  of  course  attemjited,  though  once  in  a 
while  it  is  taken  possession  of  by  Italy,  or  i)erha[is  Sweden  or  the  Neth- 
erlands, and  becomes  the  most  important  column  of  the  four.  Its  chief 
usefulness  will  be  merely  to  call  to  mind  the  most  prominent  events  con- 
temporaneous with  the  French,  German  or  English  period  under  view. 
In  comparison  with  Ploetx's  Epitome  the  outlines  are  sometimes  fuller 
and  more  satisfactory,  but  Ploetz  is  not  superseded.  There  are  numerous 
brief  genealogies  interspersed  through  the  work,  and  notes  upon  special 
topics.  Part  H.  consists  of  larger  genealogies,  of  summaries  and  lists  of 
sovereigns.  There  is  no  index.  While  history  does  not  arrange  itself  in 
four  columns,  there  is  a  certain  advantage  in  having  the  chief  events  of 
a  period  before  the  eye  at  once,  and  the  manual  will  doubtless  prove 
useful. 

The  new  edition  of  Bi.shop  Stubbs's  Registnim  Sacrum  Anf^licamim, 
an  Alfempt  to  exhibit  the  Course  of  Episcopal  Succession  in  England  (Ox- 
ford, Clarendon  Press,  pp.  248),  does  not  diflfer  so  greatly  from  the  first 
edition  {1858),  as  its  size  and  afipearance  might  at  first  glance  suggest. 
The  most  noticeable  change  is  in  the  abandonment  of  the  tabular  arrange- 
ment. The  date  and  the  name  of  the  bishop  are  printed  in  heavy-faced 
ty))e,  the  see  or  sees  follow,  and  after  this  the  names  of  the  consecrators 
and  place  of  con.secration,  together  with  references  to  authorities  and  any 
needful  explanation.  The  author  ha.s  fully  availed  himself  of  his  opportu- 
nities during  these  forty  years  to  make  verifications  and  corrections,  but 
remarkably  few  corrections  have  been  found  necessary.  Some  uncertain 
dates  have  been  fi.xcd,  the  explanatory  matter  has  been  here  and  there  en- 
larged, and  references  have  been  made  to  printed  authorities  which  forty 
years  ago  were  manuscript  only.  In  the  spelling  of  Anglo-Saxon  names 
considerable  changes  occur.  On  the  other  hand,  the  systematic  list  of 
authorities  contained  in  the  first  edition  has  been  omitted  in  the  new,  and 
no  list  explanatory  of  abbreviations  is  given.  While  the  former  may  not 
now  lie  so  neces.sary,  with  the  fuller  references  in  the  body  of  the  text,  the 
absence  of  the  latter  will  be  a  real  inconvenience  to  many.  Finally,  a 
very  im|)ortant  addition  has  been  made  in  the  sha]>e  of  an  ajjpendix,  pre- 
pared by  Canon  K.  E.  Holmes,  giving  a  complete  list  of  the  consecra- 
tions of  Indian,  colonial  and  missionary  bishops.  The  whole  book  has, 
of  course,  been  brought  down  to  the  present  year. 

A  volume  of  Selections  from  the  First  Nine  Books  of  the  Croniche 
Florentine  of  Giovanni  Villani  (Westminster,  Archibald  Constable,  pp. 
xlviii,  461),  intended  chiefly  for  the  use  of  students  of  Dante,  bears  the 
names  of  Miss  Rose  E.  Selfe  as  translator  and  of  Mr.  Phtli[)  H.  Wick- 
steed  as  editor.  The  editor  has  selected  the  passages  and  written  the 
introduction.  Their  intention  has  lieen  to  tran.slate  all  the  pa.s.sages 
from  the  first  nine  books  of  Villani's  chronicle  which  are  likely  to  l>e  of 
direct  interest  and  value  to  the  student  of  Dante.     Marginal  references 
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to  the  works  of  Dante  have  been  inserted  in  abundance.  Since  the 
1  ha])ters  selected  are  generally  translated  entire,  and  since  the  headings 
of  the  omitted  chapters  are  given  in  their  order,  the  student  who  also 
wishes  to  get  a  fuller  notion  of  Villani  can  do  so.  The  chapters  are  so 
selected  as  to  present  the  atmosphere  in  which  Dante  lived,  the  political 
conflicts  in  which  he  was  engaged,  the  events  and  persons  with  which  he 
deals,  and  what  Villani  has  to  say  of  the  poet's  own  life.  The  result  is 
an  exceedingly  interesting  volume.     The  introduction  is  well  executed. 

The  first  volume  of  the  new  series  of  the  Register  of  the  Members  of 
St.  Mary  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  edited  by  Mr.  W.  D.  Macray  and 
continuing  the  series  edited  by  Dr.  J.  R.  Bioxam,  was  published  in  1S94. 
It  dealt  with  the  fellows  from  the  foundation  of  the  college  to  the  year 
1520.  The  second  volume  is  now  published  (London,  Henry  Frowde, 
pp.  231).  It  covers  the  years  from  1522  to  1575.  Mr.  Macray  first 
prints  an  exceedingly  interesting  series  of  extracts  from  the  registers  and 
the  bursar's  accovmts  for  those  years,  in  which  the  life  of  the  college 
under  the  Tiidors  receives  abundant  illu-stration.  The  fellows  are  then 
taken  up  in  chronological  order,  and  their  lives,  unless  previously  given 
iu  Dr.  Bloxam's  aciount  of  the  demies,  are  presented  with  minute  care, 
according  to  materials  printed  and  manuscript.  (.)ne  of  the  most  inter- 
esting matters  is  that  of  the  appointment  of  Dr.  I^icholas  Bond  as  pres- 
ident in  1589.  The  fellows  of  that  date  submitted  to  royal  dictation  in 
a  manner  which  strongly  contrasts  with  the  spirited  course  pursued  by 
the  fellows  of  1687,  and  which  indeed  constituted  an  embarrassing  prece- 
dent for  the  latter,  .^n  appendix  presents  the  text  of  two  inventories  of 
chapel  vestments  and  ornaments,  dated  1481  and  14S6.  Another  gives 
details  regarding  books  in  the  library  which  bear  evidence  as  to  owner- 
ship or  donorship.  The  book  represents  an  immense  amount  of  affec- 
tionate labor  on  the  part  of  the  editor,  bestowed  for  the  honor  of  his 
ancient  and  famous  society,  and  is  of  substantial  worth  to  the  student  of 
the  history  of  imiversities. 

Profes-sor  Richard  Lodge  has  contributed  a  valuable  little  biography 
of  Richelieu  to  the  Foreign  Statesman  Series  (The  Macmillan  Co., 
1896).  His  task,  indeed,  was  not  especially  difficult,  for  the  ]Hiblication 
of  Richelieu's  letters  and  state  pa]>ers  under  the  alilc  editorshi[>  of  the 
Vicomte  d'Avenel  has  made  it  possible  to  follow  both  the  internal  ami 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  great  cardinal  with  singular  accuracy.  M. 
D'Avenel.  further,  has  supplemented  his  learned  prefaces  to  the  volumes 
of  Richelieu's  [japers  by  an  elaborate  work  orv  Richelieu  et  la  Momirchie 
Absoltie,  while  M.  Hanotaux  has  in  the  first  volume  of  what  jiromiscs  to 
Ije  the  definitive  life  of  Richelieu  treated  with  singular  ability  the  story  of 
the  cardinal's  youth  and  early  career.  With  such  guides,  Professor 
Ixadge  could  not  go  far  wrong.  But  he  deserves  great  credit  for  the 
judicious  manner  in  which  he  has  handled  the  authorities  he  follows,  and 
it  may  safely  be  said  that  his  volume  is  the  most  useful  siuimiary  in  the 
English  language  to  place  in  the  hands  of  students  who  desire  to  get  a 
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clear  idea  of  the  personality  and  of  the  work  of  the  great  French  states- 
man of  the  seventeenth  century. 

H.    M.    S. 

The  Journal  0/  Sir  George  Rooke,  Admiral  of  the  Fleet  1 700-1 702, 
edited  by  Oscar  Browning,  constitutes  the  ninth  volume  published  by  the 
Navy  Records  Society.  The  MS.  has  been  in  use  from  the  time  of 
Campbell  to  the  present,  and  the  publication,  therefore,  has  little  that  is 
novel  about  it,  and  that  little  (the  editor's  work)  is  rather  accurate  than 
new.  Nor  does  it  possess  the  general  interest  that  Cai>tain  Martin's 
story  did.  The  Journal  must,  nevertheless,  prove  of  interest  and  of  some 
value  to  the  student  of  naval  and  diplomatic  history.  Two  incidents  in 
the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession,  the  expedition  to  the  Sound  in  1700. 
and  the  attack  on  Cadiz  and  on  Vigo  in  1702,  are  the  subjects  of  the 
narrative.  Material  for  the  settlement  of  the  old  question  recently  re- 
viewed by  Arthur  Parnell  as  to  the  culpability  of  Rooke  is  not  afforded  ; 
they  are,  however,  official  notices  relative  to  the  naval  constitution  on 
pages  133  and  253  which  should  be  compared  with  the  demands  of  the 
reformers  of  the  navy  j)ut  forth  in  such  contemporary  pamphlets  as 
Everett's  Encouragement  for  Seamen  and  the  Inquiry  into  the  Causes  of 
our  Naval  Miscarriages.  The  spirited  letters,  too,  of  the  Prince  of 
Hesse,  the  military  representative  of  Austria  in  Spain,  will  be  read  with 
interest  (pp.  200-207). 

The  editor  appears  to  us  to  have  interpreted  his  office  somewhat  nar- 
rowly. His  work  consists  of  a  careful  introductory  narrative  of  the  Danish 
episode,  based  upon  the  MS.  correspondence  of  Mr.  Robinson,  envoy  at  the 
Court  of  Stockholm,  and  of  the  Cadiz-Vigo  expedition,  but  without  criti- 
cism or  comment  upon  the  details  of  those  events  or  their  general  signifi- 
cance. Without  looking  for  a  life  of  Admiral  Rooke  or  a  review  of 
former  biographies,  one  might  reasonably  expect  a  brief  rehearsal  of  the  old 
question  of  Rooke's  conduct  at  Cadiz  and  a  review  of  the  contemporary 
narratives  of  all  these  events.  Throughout  the  Journal  we  are  reminded 
of  the  great  lack  of  published  diplomatic  correspondence.  Surely  some 
one  will  undertake  to  do  for  the  Foreign  Office  what  the  Navy  Records 
Society  is  doing  so  admirably  for  the  Admiralty. 

W.    D.    J. 

Mr.  James  Eugene  Farmer's  Essays  on  French  History  (G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons,  pp.  120)  deserve  more  attention  than  their  title  seems  to  de- 
mand. The  little  volume  contains  two  essays  carefully  studied  from 
original  authorities,  on  the  Rise  of  the  Reformation  in  France  and  on  the 
Club  of  the  Jacobins  respectively.  They  are  not  mere  studies  from 
secondary  authorities,  written  for  writing's  sake,  but  contain  ample  evi- 
dence of  serious  work  among  the  best  primary  sources.  This  does  not 
imply  that.they  are  valuable  contributions  to  historical  knowledge.  What 
Mr.  Farmer  has  done  is  to  study  over  again  in  the  light  of  recently  pub- 
lished material  two  interesting  subjects  in  French  history  and  to  make 
acceptable  in  the  English  language  the  results  of  recent  research  in  Ger- 
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many  and  in  I'' ranee.  The  less  important  of  the  two  essays  is  the  one 
upon  the  beginnings  of  the  Reformation  movement  in  France,  because  on 
this  subject  he  has  not  so  much  newly  published  material  to  deal  with. 
He  describes  with  skill  the  figure  of  the  first  of  French  reformers,  of  the 
old  Paris  professor,  who  weakened  towards  his  latter  days  and  did  not 
earn  the  crown  of  martyrdom,  Jac(]ues  I^fi^vre  d'Etaples,  or  as  he  called 
himself  in  I^tin,  Jacobus  Faber  Stapulensis.  In  his  second  essay,  on  the 
Jacobin  Club,  Mr.  Farmer  has  wisely  relied  upon  M.  Aulard's  elaborate 
volumes  of  documents.  Aulard's  work  is,  of  course,  well-known  lo  all 
students  of  the  history  of  the  French  Revolution,  but  the  new  light  which 
he  has  thrown  upon  the  organization  and  early  history  of  the  Jacobin 
Club  has  not  yet  been  incorporated  in  modern  histories  of  the  French 
Revolution.  Mr.  Farmer's  essay  ha.s,  therefore,  a  distinct  right  to  exist, 
and  although  its  life  may  not  be  long,  for  the  information  contained  in  it 
will  inevitably  find  its  way  into  more  general  histories,  the  author  has 
shown  himself  capable  of  excellent  work,  which  gives  great  promise  for 
the  future.  .  H.    M.   S. 

The  great  popularity  achieved  by  the  numerous  volumes  of  personal 
reminiscences  which  have  been  lately  apjiearing  in  France,  dealing  with 
the  period  of  the  First  Empire,  is  shown  by  the  steady  succession  of 
translations  of  the  most  interesting  among  them  into  English.  The 
memoirs  of  Marbot,  as  translated  by  that  prince  of  translators  from  the 
French,  Mr.  .■\.  J.  Huller,  won  as  great  success  in  England  and  America 
as  in  France,  and  leading  publishers,  understanding  that  the  Napoleon 
craze  is  not  confined  to  France,  but  has  spread  over  the  civilized  world, 
have  followed  up  the  translation  of  Marbot  by  other  handsome  volumes. 
Most  notable  among  these  is  Mr.  A.  J.  Butler's  translation  and  conden- 
sation of  the  memoirs  of  Thiebault  i^The  Afemoirs  of  Baron  Thiebaiilt, 
translated  and  condensed  by  Arthur  John  Butler,  in  two  volumes ;  New 
York  :  The  Macmillan  Co.).  Something  was  said  of  the  value  of  Thie- 
bault with  regard  to  the  period  of  the  Directory  in  an  article  published 
in  the  American  Historical  Review  (I.  487-488),  and  it  may  be  added 
here  that  the  memoirs  increase  in  interest,  if  anything,  for  the  period  of 
the  Empire.  But  Thiebault  is  a  long  way  from  being  a  second  Marbot. 
Though  full  of  good  stories  and  written  from  the  point  of  view  of  an  eye- 
witness, the  five  closely  printed  volumes  in  French  become  a  little  tedi- 
ous, and  Mr.  Butler  has,  by  skillful  compression,  made  the  book 
distinctly  more  readable.  The  general's  personality,  with  its  touches  of 
vanity  and  simplicity  combined,  stands  out  clearly  and  much  new  light 
is  thrown  upon  the  history  of  the  Napoleonic  wars  and  especially  upon 
the  causes  of  the  failure  of  the  French  in  the  Peninsular  campaigns. 
Only  less  interesting  than  the  memoirs  of  Thiebault  are  the  memoirs 
of  General  I^ejeune,  which  have  also  recently  appeared  in  English  dress 
(^Afemoirs  of  Baron  Lejfune,  Aide-de-camp  to  Marshals  Berthier,  Davoust, 
and  Oudinot,  translated  and  edited  from  the  original  French  by  Mrs.  Arthur 
Bell  [N.  D'Anvers],  in  two  volumes,  Longmans,  Green  and  Co.).     These 
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memoirs  were  reviewed  at  the  time  of  their  publication  with  other  peKonal 
reminiscences  on  the  wars  of  Napoleon  in  the  American  Historical  Re- 
mew  1 1.  726-731),  and  it  need  only  be  stated  here  that  the  translation 
seems  as  worthy  of  the  original  as  a  translation  can  be.  Mrs.  Bell  is  not  in- 
deed such  an  expert  at  the  work  as  Mr.  .\.  J.  Butler,  but  for  those  who,  un- 
fortunately for  themsehes,  are  unable  to  read  French,  her  version  should 
prove  quite  satisfactor)-.  Last  on  the  present  list  is  to  be  noticed  a 
translation  of  the  delightful  recollections  of  Oudinot,  written  by  his  sec- 
ond wife  {Memoirs  of  Marshal  Oudinot,  Due  de  Rfggio,  compiled  from 
the  hitherto  unpublished  souvenirs  of  the  Duchesse  de  Reggio  by  Gaston 
Stiegler,  and  now  first  translated  into  English  by  Ale.xander  Tei.xeira  de 
Mattos;  New  York:  D.  Appleton  and  Co.).  Oudinot  was  one  of  the 
true  heroes  of  the  First  Empire.  He  won  his  fame  by  constant  ser%ice  in 
all  the  great  campaigns  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  and  although  he  never 
distinguished  himself  in  an  independent  command  he  showed  himself, 
throughout,  a  soldier  of  unrivalled  courage  and  unblemished  honor.  The 
young  bride  whom  he  wedded  in  January,  181 2,  on  the  eve  of  the  disas- 
trous invasion  of  Russia,  seems  to  have  worshipped  her  gallant  huslwnd, 
and  her  recollections  of  him  were  recorded  by  her  in  a  charming  little 
volume  which  it  seems  almost  desecration  to  submit  to  the  ordeal  of 
translation  into  English.  This  is  not  meant  to  imply  any  great  inferi- 
ority in  the  translator's  skill,  but  yet,  somehow,  the  graceful  and  womanly 
style  of  the  Duchesse  de  Reggio  seems  to  have  suffered  more  in  its  pas- 
sage into  the  English  language  than  the  anecdotic  egotism  of  Thi6bault 
or  the  airy  good -humor  of  Lejeune. 

H.   M.  S. 

The  Balkans,  by  William  Miller,  M.  A.  [Story  of  the  Nations 
Series]  (Putnams,  pp.  468),  is  one  of  the  poorest  among  the  nearly 
fifty  volumes  which  make  up  a  generally  excellent  series.  The  author  had 
indeed  the  difficult  task  of  narrating  four  distinct  histories — those  of  Bul- 
garia, Montenegro,  Roumania  and  Servia — in  the  space  of  468  duodecimo 
pages.  Hence  the  book  is  composed  of  four  distinct  ])arts  of  nearly  equal 
length,  connected  only  by  the  bookbinder's  art.  Brevity  left  small  room 
for  details  not  absolutely  essential.  At  the  same  time  none  of  the  four 
presented  such  a  mass  of  historic  material  as  to  overwhelm  the  writer  by 
difficulty  of  selection. 

The  author  writes  with  that  insular  prejudice  which  regards  the  East- 
em  Christians  as  an  inferior  race  and  gives  small  consideration  to  the 
causes  stunting  their  development.  Probably  no  people  would  have  en- 
dured their  terrible  ordeal  of  centuries  better  than  these  four  peoples  have 
done.  The  Bulgarians  especially  have  maintained  to  a  remarkable  de- 
gree the  solid  virtues  of  their  character.  The  book  brings  out  the  fact 
that,  except  in  very  recent  times,  they  have  hardly  known  what  self-gov- 
ernment is.  Without  traditions  to  guide  them  and  with  no  i)ersonal 
though  remote  experience  to  which  to  appeal,  they  have  been  launched 
on  the  sea  of  political  independence.  The  part  dealing  with  Montenegro 
is  the  least  unsatisfactory  portion  of  the  book. 
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The  writer's  sensitiveness  to  Russia  is  almost  anuising.  Constantly 
on  the  lookout  for  a  Russian,  he  always  finds  or  hears  one  or  has  a  tret- |iy 
sense  of  one's  being  near.  With  a  microst  ojie  he  seems  peering  for  bene- 
factions (.onferrcd  by  the  British  government  on  Southeastern  Kiirope,  and 
narrates  almost  with  glee  that  in  1829  "an  Englishman  had  prophesied 
lo  the  natives  that  England  would  sympathize  with  them  in  their  strug- 
gle to  be  free." 

The  style  is  generally  good,  but  somutinics  slovenly.  At  the  begin- 
ning the  Balkan  states  are  elegantly  likened  to  a  "  coikjiit  ;"  "gang"  is 
a  frequent  term  to  describe  a  group,  and  "  united  together"  is  the  usual 
expression  for  united.  Sultan  Murad  is  called  "  Amtirath"  and  Sultan 
Bayezid  "  Bajazet."  Instead  of  .Mussulmans  we  have  "  Mohammedans,  " 
a  common  but  improper  term.  Rumors  and  scandal  are  credulou.sly  ac- 
cepted as  facts  ;  inaccuracies  in  dates  are  freijuent  and  prejudice  supplies 
the  place  of  judgment.  Of  the  contemporary  history  of  those  states  we 
are  afforded  a  distorted  and  often  erroneous  view.  The  index  is  good. 
So  are  some  of  the  pictures,  and  there  is  a  sufficiently  detailed  map. 

E.   A.  G. 

In  the  Story  of  the  Nations  series  have  been  published  a  few  really 
valuable  contributions  to  historical  knowledge  ha-sed  upon  the  study  of 
original  authorities,  many  useful  summaries  of  national  history,  many 
convenient,  popular  histories,  which  succeed  in  satisfying  the  general 
reader,  though  they  are  devoid  of  real  value,  and  some  absolutely  trashy 
productions,  which  rate  the  intelligence  of  the  general  reader  at  a  very 
low  mark  indeed.  Among  the  recent  volumes  in  this  series  is  the  Story 
It/  British  India  by  R.  \V.  Frazer  ( G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  pp.  399). 
This  book  can  certainly  not  be  ranked  among  valuable  contributions  to 
history,  nor  indeed,  to  do  the  author  justice,  does  he  claim  any  great  de- 
gree of  historical  merit.  But  it  is  (;ir  from  being  the  worst  book  upon 
its  subject.  Of  course  it  cannot  rank  with  Sir  Alfred  Lyall's  T/ie  Rise  oj 
the  British  Dominion  in  India,  nor  with  the  historical  chapters  in  .Sir  W. 
VV.  Hunter's  Brief  History  of  the  Ini/iiiii  Peoples.  Neither  in  knowledge 
nor  in  style  can  Mr.  Fra/.er  l)e  ranked  with  the  two  great  authorities  on 
Indian  matters  whose  books  have  been  mentioned,  and  he  must  expect  to 
aji])eal,  therefore,  to  a  class  of  readers  who  may  be  more  attracted  by  the 
illustrations  with  which  his  volume  is  filled  than  by  anything  else.  As 
far  as  material  is  concerned,  Mr.  Frazer  has  followed  worthy  masters  and 
he  duly  acknowledges  his  obligations  in  his  preface.  He  has,  however, 
followed  Sir  W.  W.  Hunter  a  little  too  closely  in  the  matter  of  arrange- 
ment and  jjerspcctive.  In  a  book  which,  if  it  has  any  niison  tf  etre, 
should  be  more  devoted  to  the  ijictm-esque  side  of  history  than  to  the 
simply  descriptive,  it  might  be  thought  that  the  statistical  chapter  of 
nearly  forty  pages  might  have  been  omitted,  and  an  account  given  in- 
stead of  that  most  jiicturesque  jieriod  in  the  history  of  the  British  mer- 
chants in  India  which  covers  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  and  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.     It  is  hardly  credible   that   Mr. 
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Frazer  should  have  thought  it  wise  to  omit,  as  he  has  done,  all  mention 
of  Sir  John  Child,  who  so  stoutly  resisted  the  Emperor  Aurangzeb,  and  of 
brave  old  Thomas  Pitt,  the  grandfather  of  Lord  Chatham,  whose  defense 
of  ]Madras  should  have  at  least  been  mentioned.  Such  omissions  fomi  a 
distinct  blemish  on  the  book.  The  style  further  is  not  to  be  com- 
mended ;  it  abounds  in  flowery  passages  which  are  not  eloquent,  as  for 
instance  on  page  234.  Nor  are  the  facts  always  correct!  y  stated,  as  wit- 
ness the  sentences  devoted  to  the  English  East  India  Company  on  page 
47.  H.  M.  S. 

The  publication  of  the  anonymous  Leitre  (Tun  Habitant  de  Lmiis- 
bourg,  with  an  English  translation  by  Professor  George  M.  Wrong 
(Toronto,  William  Briggs,  1897,  pp.  74),  makes  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  printed  materials  upon  the  siege  of  Louisbourg.  Copies  of  the 
original  edition  of  the  letter  are  extremely  rare.  Parkman  had  a  copy 
made  of  the  volume  in  the  Biblioth^que  Nationale  in  Paris  for  use  in 
writing  A  Half  Century  of  Conflict,  and  in  the  appendix  to  Vol.  II. 
printed  large  portions  of  it.  But  it  is  now  for  the  first  time  made  acces- 
sible in  its  entirety.  The  letter  is  valuable  as  being  the  only  unofficial 
account  of  the  siege,  from  the  French  standpoint,  in  existence.  It  is  all 
the  more  interesting  because  the  author,  while  a  Frenchman,  makes  bitter 
complaint  against  his  own  people  and  accuses  the  French  officers  of  gross 
negligence. 

A  contribution  of  some  value  to  the  history  of  the  Northwest  is  The 
Gladwin  Manuscripts,  with  an  Introduction  and  a  Sketch  of  the  Conspiracy 
of  Pontiac,  by  Charles  Moore  (Lansing,  Mich.,  Robert  Smith  Printing 
Co.,  pp.  603-687 — reprinted  from  the  Michigan  Pioneer  and  Historical 
Collections,  Vol.  XXVII.).  The  facts  in  regard  to  Gladwin's  career  have 
been  gathered  partly  from  the  Haldimand  and  Bouquet  collections,  but 
chiefly  from  the  descendants  of  Gladwin  in  England.  When  all  is  told 
it  is  not  a  great  deal,  but  we  are  glad  to  learn  what  we  can  of  the  man  who 
stoutly  held  Detroit  against  such  great  odds.  The  running  account  of 
the  conspiracy  of  Pontiac  and  the  siege  of  Detroit  is  not  particularly  valu- 
able, as  there  is  little  divergence  from  the  story  of  Parkman.  In  his  ref- 
erence to  the  manuscripts  of  the  collection  the  author  neglects  to  specify 
either  pages  or  documents.  The  manuscripts,  most  of  which  have  not 
been  printed  before,  were  obtained  from  the  sources  mentioned  above. 
They  consist  of  letters  from  commandants  of  subordinate  posts,  declara- 
tions of  individuals,  courts  of  inquiry,  etc. ,  and  one  or  two  letters  of  Glad- 
win. They  add  something  of  feet  and  detail,  but  do  not  enlarge  in  im- 
portant particulars  our  knowledge  of  those  sieges. 

From  the  office  of  James  B.  Lyon,  the  state  printer  for  New  York,  at 
Albany,  come  five  bulky  volumes  containing  the  Colonial  Laws  of  New 
York  from  the  grant  to  the  Duke  of  York  in  1664  to  the  last  act  of  the 
colonial  legislature  prior  to  the  Revolution.  This  bears  the  date  of 
April  3,  1775.  Besides  the  statutes  enacted  by  the  colonial  legislatures, 
these  pages  contain  the  charters  of  the  colony  and  of  the  cities  of  Albany 

VOL.  III. — 26. 
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and  New  York,  the  commissions  and  instructions  to  rolonial  governors, 
"  the  Duke's  I>aws,"  and  the  laws  enacted  by  the  Dongan  and  Leisler 
assemblies.  In  the  first  vohime  is  inserted  a  brief  historical  note  by  Rob- 
ert C.  Cumming,  which  traces  the  history  of  the  organs  and  powers  of 
provincial  government  in  the  colony  vmder  English  rule. 

The  work  has  been  [terfornied  under  the  supervision  of  the  New  York 
Commissioners  of  Statutory  Revision,  who  are  charged  with  the  general  re- 
vision of  the  laws  of  the  state.  The  responsible  editor  and  compiler  is, 
however,  Mr.  Cumming,  who  is  the  chief  clerk  of  the  commi.^sion.  He 
has  collected  the  material  for  this  work  from  a  variety  of  sources,  pub- 
lished and  unpubli.shed,  and  nothing  seetns  to  have  escaped  his  .search. 
He  has  prefixed  to  each  document  a  note  of  bibliographical  reference  with 
dates  of  enactment.  It  would  have  been  an  additional  convenience  to 
the  student  if  the  editor  had  placed  at  the  top  or  side  of  each  page  a  series 
ofnmning  titles,  showing  the  cha[3ter,  date  and  gubernatorial  reference  to 
the  text  that  streams  over  the  jiages  below.  The  work  of  printing,  proof- 
reading and  indexing  has  been  accurately  done.  The  index  includes  the 
name  of  each  person  mentioned  in  the  legislation  of  more  than  a  century, 
a  work  for  which  genealogical  enthusiasts  will  be  grateful. 

These  volumes  form  a  useful  pendant  to  Dr.  O'Callaghan's  great  col- 
lection of  ciocuinents.  Their  contents  will  be  more  serviceable  to  the 
historical  student  than  to  the  lawyer,  for  in  1828  the  state  legislature 
expres,sly  repealed  all  colonial  statutes.  The  more  important  historical 
documents  herein  comprised  have  been  in  print  for  a  long  time,  but  it 
was  certainly  fitting  to  include  them  in  the  complete  record  of  colonial 
legislation.  Ample  provision  seems  to  have  been  made  by  the  legislature  of 
the  state  for  a  generous  distribution  of  these  volumes  to  libraries  and 
learned  societies. 

Profes.sor  James  Monroe,  of  Oberlin  College,  has  gathered  into  a 
volume  of  Oberlin  Thiirsilay  Lectures,  Addresses  and  Essays  (Oberlin. 
E.  J.  Goodrich,  pp.  373)  ten  or  eleven  modest  contributions  to  American 
history,  most  of  which  were  written  for  delivery  before  the  students  of  his 
own  college.  They  were  well  adapted  for  such  a  purpose.  Almost  al! 
are  ba.sed  upon  the  author's  recollections  of  his  own  experiences  as  a 
youthful  worker  in  the  anti-slavery  cause,  as  a  member  of  the  legislature 
of  Ohio  in  the  fifties,  as  United  States  consul  at  Rio  Janeiro  during  the 
Civil  War,  and  as  a  congressman  after  the  war.  The  experiences  of  the 
author  were  not  extraordinary,  and  hts  reflections  upon  them  are  sensible 
rather  than  profound.  They  are  made  from  the  special  point  of  view  of 
a  college  profes.sor,  of  unworldly  tem)ier  yet  shrewd  and  humorous.  The 
narratives,  especially  those  of  the  earlier  days  traversed,  aid  in  construct- 
ing a  life-like  mental  picture  of  political  society  in  the  Western  Reserve 
forty  or  fifty  years  ago.  The  spirit  in  which  these  things  are  presented 
is  admirable,  for  the  author,  a  constant  Abolitionist  and  Republican, 
takes  the  utmost  pains  to  be  fair  to  ail  opponents,  with  an  impartiality 
grow^ing  partly  out  of  his  charitable  disposition  and  partly  out  of  his  good 
sense  and  apjjreciation  of  the  humorous. 
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Wilhelm  VVattenbach  died  on  September  20,  aged  nearly  78.  He 
was  universally  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  older  genera- 
tion of  German  historical  students,  especially  in  the  departments  of 
medieval  Kulturgeschkhte  and  palaeography.  Bom  in  1819,  he  began 
in  1843  a  connection  with  the  Moniimenti  Germaniae  Historica  which 
did  not  terminate  until  i888,  when  he  resigned  the  presidency  of  its 
board  of  directors.  While  provincial  archivist  in  Breslau  he  published, 
in  1858,  the  first  edition  of  his  Deuischlands  GeschichtsquelUn  im  Mittel- 
alter,  of  which  the  sixth  edition  was  issued  in  1893.  From  1862  to 
1873  he  was  a  professor  at  Heidelberg,  and  in  1871  published  his  well- 
known  work  on  Das  Schriftwesen  des  Mittelalters.  Later  books  in  the 
same  field  were  his  Anleitung  zur  lateinischen  Falaographie  and  Anleitunf^ 
zur  griechischen  Falaographie.  In  1873  he  was  called  to  Berlin  as  pro- 
fessor of  the  sciences  auxiliary  to  history.  He  was  active  in  the  Prussian 
Academy,  in  the  direction  of  the  Prussian  Institute  in  Rome,  in  the  work 
of  the  Historical  ('ommission  of  the  Munich  Academy,  and  in  the  com- 
pletion of  the  series  of  Geschichtschreiber  der  deutschen  Vorzeit. 

Don  Pascual  de  Gayangos  died  on  October  4.  He  was  born  in  1809 
and  pursued  his  studies  in  France  and  England.  From  1836  to  1843  ^^ 
again  resided  in  England.  During  this  period  he  translated  Ticknor's 
History  0/ Spanish  Literature  into  Spanish  and  Al  Makkari's  History  oj 
the  Mahommedan  Dynasties  in  Spain  into  English.  From  1847  to  1872 
he  was  professor  of  oriental  languages  in  the  University  of  Madrid.  He 
rendered  great  a.ssistance  to  Prescott  and  other  foreign  scholars  who 
occupied  themselves  with  the  history  of  Spain.  The  great  work  of  his 
life  was  the  continuation  of  Bergenroth's  Calendar  of  Letters,  Despatches, 
and  State  Papers  relating  to  the  Negotiations  between  England  and  Spain, 
preserved  in  the  Archives  at  Simancas  and  elsewhere.  To  this  series 
Gayangos  contributed  eight  volumes  (i 873-1895),  which  cover  with 
minute  completeness  the  period  from  1525  to  1542.  He  also  prepared  the 
British  Museum  catalogue  of  Spanish  manuscripts,  four  volumes  ("1851- 
1893).  He  also  made  large  contributions  to  Spanish  historical  literature, 
more  esi>eciany  the  Memorial  Historico  EspaHol  in  nineteen  volumes, 
and  eight  volumes  contributed  to  the  Sociedad  de  Bibliofilos  P'spaftoles. 

Dr.  Franz  Xaver  von  Wegele,  professor  at  Wurzburg,  died  on  Octo- 
ber 16,  aged  seventy-three.  He  had  been  for  forty  years  a  professor  in 
the  University  of  Wurzburg.  His  leading  book  was  his  excellent  and 
laborious  Geschichte  der  deutschen  Historiographie  seit  dem  Aiiftreten  des 
Humanismiis  (1885).     He  was  also  joint  editor  with  Baron  Rochus  von 
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Lilienrron    of  the  AUgemcitu  Deutsche    Biographie,  published    by    the 
Historical  Commission  of  the  Munich  Academy. 

Dr.  John  Stoughton,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  non-confonnist 
divines  of  England,  died  on  October  24,  aged  eighty-nine.  He  wa.s  the 
author  of  a  History  of  Religion  in  England  from  the  Opening  of  the  Long 
Parliament  to  the  End  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  in  six  volumes  (1867- 
1882).  and  of  a  work  of  similar  title  covering  the  first  half  of  the  present 
century  (1884),  works  marked  by  learning,  breadth  of  view  and  catho- 
licity of  spirit. 

Dr.  George  Frederick  Holmes,  who  for  many  years  had  been  pro- 
fessor of  history  in  the  University  of  Virginia,  died  on  November  4. 
Born  in  British  Guiana  in  1820,  he  wa.s  educated  at  the  University  of 
Durham,  England,  and  in  1842  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  South  Caro- 
lina. Before  his  service  at  Charlottesville  he  had  held  professorships  at 
Richmond  College  and  at  the  College  of  William  and  Mary,  and  had 
been  president  of  the  University  of  Mississippi.  He  published  little,  but 
was  of  note  as  a  teacher. 

Adolf  Ditlev  Joergeasen,  the  eminent  Danish  historian,  died  in 
Copenhagen  on  Octol>er  5.  He  was  for  some  years  keeper  of  the  public 
records  of  the  kingdom,  and  was  author  of  many  historical  works,  the 
latest  being  his  Peter  Griffenfeld.  In  the  forthcoming  co-operative  Dan- 
marks  Riges  Historia  he  was  to  have  written  the  history  of  the  most  mod- 
em period. 

Sir  Peter  LePage  Renouf,  who  from  1885  to  1891  was  keeper  of  the 
Egyptian  and  Assyrian  antii[uities  in  the  British  Museum,  died  on  Octo- 
tober  15,  aged  74.  In  1879  he  published  his  Hibbert  Lectures  on  The 
Religion  of  Ancient  Egypt.  In  1890  he  published,  with  an  elaborate  in- 
troduction, a  splendid  fac-simile  of  the  Papyrus  Ani. 

The  American  Historical  Association  holds  its  thirteenth  annual 
meeting  at  Cleveland  on  December  28-30.  The  committee  on  the  pro- 
gramme has  wisely  arranged  for  a  diminution  in  the  number  of  papers 
read  and  an  increase  of  discussion  of  practical  problems.  The  extent  to 
which  undergraduate  students  may  be  trained  in  the  use  of  sources,  the 
general  problem  of  the  teaching  of  history  in  schools,  the  opportunities 
for  American  students  of  history  in  Europe,  the  relation  of  the  teaching 
of  economic  history  to  the  teaching  of  political  economy,  and  the  work 
of  state  and  local  historical  societies,  are  among  the  subjects  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  these  conferences. 

Part  X.  of  the  Clarendon  Press  Historical  Atlas  of  Modern  Europe, 
edited  by  Dr.  R.  L.  Poole,  contains  a  map  of  Poland  and  Lithuania  be- 
fore the  Union  of  Lublin  in  1569,  by  R.  Nisbet  Bain  ;  one  of  northern 
France  in  1066,  by  James  Tait ;  and  one  of  Italy  in  the  Lombard  period, 
568-774,  by  Professor  J.  B.  Bury.  Part  XL  gives  a  map  of  Europe 
after  the  Peace  of  Westphalia,  by  C.  Oman  ;  one  of  Hungary,  998-1382, 
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by  Mr.  Bain  ;  and  one  of  northern  Italy  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries,  by  Miss  K.  D.  Ewart.  Part  XII.  contains  a  map  of  "  Ger- 
mania  Sacra,"  by  the  editor,  illustrating  the  ecclesiastical  divisions  in  the 
Middle  Ages ;  one  of  Poland  after  the  Union  of  Lublin,  by  Mr.  Bain, 
with  side-maps  showing  the  results  of  the  partitions  of  1793  and  1795  ; 
and  one  of  Italy  after  the  Peace  of  Lodi,  1454,  by  Miss  Ewart,  with  a 
small  map  showing  the  growth  of  the  Florentine  state  in  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries.  Part  XIII.  contains  a  map  of  Europe  in  the 
time  of  Otto  the  Great,  by  the  editor;  one  of  Germany  under  the 
Hohenstaufen,  by  the  same ;  and  a  plate  containing  several  maps  show- 
ing the  growth  of  the  House  of  Savoy  in  Italy  from  1418  to  1859,  by 
Miss  Ewart. 

The  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  are  issuing  a  His- 
torical Church  Atlas,  edited  by  Mr.  Edmund  M'Clure.  It  is  intended  to 
illustrate  the  history  of  eastern  and  western  Christendom  until  the  Refor- 
mation, and  that  of  the  Anglican  Communion  until  the  present  day. 
The  atlas  contains  eighteen  colored  maps  and  some  fifty  sketch  maps  in 
the  text. 

ANCIENT  HI8TORT. 

The  American  Branch  of  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund  appeals  for 
contributions  to  be  applied  to  the  publication  of  the  Oxyrhynchus  papyri, 
as  well  as  to  the  conducting  of  further  explorations.  All  subscribers  to 
the  amount  of  five  dollars  or  more  will  receive  the  publications  of  the 
Fund.  Contributions  should  be  sent  to  Mr.  Francis  C.  Foster,  59  Temple 
Street,  Boston. 

Mr.  Bernard  P.  Grenfell  has  contributed  to  the  Archaeological  Report 
cf  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund,  1896-97,  an  account  of  the  excavations 
which  he  and  Mr.  A.  S.  Hunt  conducted  at  Behnesa  (Oxyrhynchus). 
The  report  is  published  by  Mr.  Henry  Frowde. 

The  last  Quarterly  Statement  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  (Oc- 
tober) contains  the  final  report  on  the  excavations  conducted  at  Jerusa- 
lem by  the  American  archaeologist.  Dr.  Frederick  J.  Bliss. 

Canon  Rawlinson's  translation  of  Herodotus  has  been  issued  by  Mr. 
John  Murray  in  a  cheaper  form,  in  two  small  volumes,  edited  by  Mr.  A. 
J.  Grant.     The  appendices  have  been  omitted  and  the  notes  abridged. 

The  Macmillan  Co.  announce  a  History  of  Greece  for  High  Schools 
and  Academies,  by  Dr.  George  Willis  Botsford,  instructor  in  Greek  and 
Roman  history  in  Harvard  University.  The  attempt  will  be  made  to  pre- 
sent more  of  the  history  of  Greek  civilization  than  is  usual  in  such  man- 
uals. 

Noteworthy  articles  in  periodicals :  R.  Pohlmann,  Die  Anfdnge  des 
Sozialismus  in  Europa  (Historische  Zeitschrift,  LXXIX.  3)  ;  R.  Dareste, 
Histoire  du  Droit  Privi  de  la  RipuhliqueAthinienne  (Journal  des  Savants, 
June,  July);  A.  Bouchd-Leclercq,  Le  Regne  de  Seleuciis  If.  Callinicus  et 
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la  Critique  Historique  (Revue  des  Universit6s  du  Midi,  July,  September); 
O.  Hirschfeld,  Decimus  Clodius  Albinus  (Historische  Zeitschrift,  LXXIX. 
3);  A.  Bouch6-Leclercq,  L' Astrologie  dans  U  Monde  Romain  (Revue 
Historique,  November);  P.  Aulard,  La  Jeunesse  de  V Emperetir  Julien 
(Revue  des  Questions  Historiques,  October). 

BARIiT  CHURCH  HISTORT. 
The  latest  issue  in  the  Texie  und  Untersuchungen  zur  Geschichte  der 
altchristUchen  Literatur  published  by  the  Prussian  Academy's  committee 
on  the  Fathers  is  a  treatise  by  Dr.  Wilhelm  Haller  on  Jovinianus,  in 
which  the  fragments  of  that  writer  are  printed,  and  his  life,  sources  and 
doctrines  are  carefully  considered  (Leipzig,  J.  C.  Hinrichs,  pp.i5y). 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Benjamin  B.  Warfield's  volume  entitled  Two  Studies  in 
the  History  of  Doctrine  (New  York,  Christian  Literature  Co.,  pp.  239) 
consists  of  an  essay  on  Augustine  and  the  Pelagian  controversy,  and  an- 
other on  the  development  of  the  doctrine  of  infant  salvation. 

MEDIEVAL  HISTOR7. 

Dr.  Felix  Dahn  makes  a  beginning  of  the  eighth  volume  of  his 
Kbnige  der  Germanen  (which  bears  the  sub-title  Die  Franken  unter  den 
Karolingerti)  by  printing  a  preliminary  survey  of  the  political  history  of 
the  Frankish  kingdom  from  613  to  843  (Leipzig,  Breitkopf  und  Hartel, 
pp.  108). 

Macmillan's  series  of  Periods  of  European  History  is  now  nearly  com- 
pleted. The  volume  for  the  period  918-1272,  by  Professor  T.  F.  Tout, 
of  Victoria  LTniversity,  Manchester,  has  just  been  issued. 

Mr.  David  Nutt  will  soon  publish  an  accurate  reprint  of  Caxton's 
translation  of  Reynard  the  Fox.  It  will  be  prefixed  by  an  exhaustive  in- 
troduction by  Mr.  Joseph  Jacobs,  tracing  the  intricate  literary  history  of 
the  story. 

Professor  George  L.  Burr  makes  an  admirable  contribution  to  the 
series  of  Translations  and  Reprints  from  the  Original  Sources  of  European 
History  published  by  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  by  his  small  but 
illustrative  and  well-edited  collection  on  The  Witch  Persecutions. 

MODERN  EUROPEAN  HISTORT. 

Messrs.  F.  Vander  Haeghen,  R.  Vanden  Berghe  and  Th.  I.  Arnold 
have  begun  the  publication  of  an  elaborate  Bihliotheca  Erasmiana;  Biblio- 
graphic  des  Oiuvres  (V  Krasme.  The  first  i)art,  devoted  simply  to  the 
Adagia,  makes  a  book  of  579  pages  (Ghent,  C.  Vyt). 

Ur.  Anton  Pieper  has  just  jjublished  the  first  instalment  of  an  elabo- 
rate work  dealing  with  the  papal  diplomacy  of  modern  times :  Die pSpst- 
liclten  Legatcn  und  Nuntien  in  Deutsdiland,  Frankreich  und  Spam'en  seif 
der  Mittc  des  16.  Jahrhundcrts.  This  first  ])art  (Miinster,  Aschendorff, 
l)p.  218)  is  occu])icd  with  the  legates  and  nuncios  of  Julius  IIL,  Mar- 
ccllus  II.  and  Paul  IV.  (1550-1559)  and  their  instructions. 
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The  most  recent  additions  to  the  Foreign  Statesmen  Series  are  Major 
Martin  A.  S.  Hume's  Philip  II.  (Macmillan,  pp.  267),  well  worthy  of 
being  read  and  digested  by  every  student  of  Prcscott  and  Motley  j  Mr. 
Frederic  Harrison's  William  the  Silent  (pp.  260);  and  Dr.  Thomas  Hodg- 
kin's  Charles  the  Great. 

The  second  volume  of  Alfred  Stem's  Geschichte  Europas  seit  den 
Vertrdgen  von  181  5  bis  zum  Frankfurter  Frieden  von  18 ji  has  appeared 
(Berlin,  Besser,  pp.  572). 

Noteworthy  articles  in  periodicals :  C.  Mirbt,  Ignatius  von  Loypla 
(Historische  Zeitschrift,  LXXX.i);  E.  Armstrong,  Venetian  Despatches 
on  the  Armada  and  its  Results  (English  Historical  Review,  October)  ; 
H.  F.  Brown,  Paolo  Sarpi  (Scottish  Review,  October). 

OIUI&.T  BRITAIN. 

The  British  government  has  brought  out  Vol.  XVI.  (1588)  of  the 
Acts  of  the  Prity  Council,  edited  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Dasent ;  the  Calendar  of 
the  Patent  Rolls  of  Edward  IV.,  1461-1467  ;  Calendars  oj  State  Papers, 
Domestic,  Charles  I.,  Vol.  XXIH.,  containing  addenda  extending  through 
the  whole  reign  ;  Calendars,  Domestic,  Charles  II.,  Vol.  XII.,  1671-1672; 
and  Appendix  V.  to  the  Fifteenth  Report  of  the  Historical  Matmscripts 
Commission.  The  latter  consists  of  a  calendar  of  the  MSS.  of  the  Right 
Hon.  F.  J.  Savile  Foljambe  of  Osberton,  of  which  the  most  important 
portions  are  a  body  of  papers  illustrating  the  history  of  the  navy,  and  an 
important  section  of  the  correspondence  between  James  II.  and  the 
Prince  of  Orange. 

In  Vol.  LII.  (Shearman  to  Smirke)  of  the  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography  there  are  but  three  articles  of  high  importance  to  the  student 
of  history  :  Sheridan,  by  Mr.  Fraser  Rae ;  Algernon  Sidney,  by  Mr.  C. 
H.  Firth  ;  and  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  by  Mr.  Sidney  Lee. 

A  part  of  Dr.  F.  Liebermann's  Gesetze  der  Angelsachsen  (Vol.  I., 
Text  and  Translation,  Part  I.,  pp.  191)  has  been  brought  out  by  the 
Savigny-Stiftung  and  is  published  by  Niemeyer,  of  Halle. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Searle  has  prepared  an  Onomasticon  Anglo-Saxonicum,  or 
list  of  Anglo-Saxon  proper  names  from  the  time  of  Bede  to  that  of  King 
John,  which  is  published  by  the  Cambridge  University  Press. 

Mr.  Gwenogvryn  Evans,  of  Oxford,  will  soon  issue  several  interest- 
ing volumes  of  old  Welsh  texts,  including  an  autotype  fac -simile  of  the 
oldest  Welsh  manuscript  (^circa  1200)  of  the  Laws  of  Howel  Dha,  and 
another  of  the  oldest  I^tin  manuscript  {circa  1180)  of  these  laws.  They 
will  be  accompanied  by  a  print  of  the  text  and  an  English  translation. 
An  autotype  fac -simile  of  the  book  of  Taliesin  will  soon  follow. 

The  first  edition  of  Mr.  Andrew  Tuer's  History  of  the  Horn-Book 
having  run  out  of  print,  a  popular  one-volume  edition  is  now  announced 
by  the  publishers,  the  Leadenhall  Press. 

An  elaborate  History  of  Renaissance  Architecture  in  England,  1500— 
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1800,  by  Mr.  Reginald  Bloomfield,  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  is  pub- 
lished by  the  Macmillan  Co.  (two  vols.,  pp.  431).  There  is  a  great 
abundance  of  illustrations,  nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty,  mostly  from 
drawings  by  the  author. 

Messrs.  Longmans'  series  of  '*  Builders  of  Greater  Britain  "  is  begun 
by  the  publication  of  Major  Martin  A.  S.  Hume's  Sir  Waller  Raleigh 
and  the  British  Dominion  of  the  West  (pp.  431). 

Mr.  J.  H.  Hessels  has  brought  out  (Cambridge  University  Press)  the 
third  volume  of  his  Archivum  Lomiimi-Batavae  Ecclesiae,  published  at  the 
expense  of  the  authorities  of  the  Dutch  church  in  London. 

The  Scottish  History  Society  have  in  preparation  the  first  volume  of 
TTie  Papers  relating  to  the  Scots  Brigade  at  the  Hague,  and  the  first  vol- 
ume of  The  Montreuil  Correspondence,  eighty  letters  written  from  Edin- 
burgh in  1647  and  1648. 

In  the  spring  Messrs.  Goupil  and  Company  will  publish  Charles  I. 
by  the  late  Sir  John  Skelton.  The  work  was  finished  and  revised  before 
the  death  of  the  author.  The  book  will  have  elaborate  illustrations, 
especially  from  the  royal  collections  in  Windsor  and  Buckingham  palaces. 

Mrs.  Dorothea  Townshend  has  published  an  interesting  little  memoir 
entitled  Life  and  Letters  of  Mr.  Endymion  Porter,  sometime  Gentleman  of 
the  Bed-chamber  to  King  Charles  I.     (London,  Fisher  Unwin,  pp.  260. ) 

Mr.  Samuel  Rawson  Gardiner  has  agreed  to  edit  for  the  Navy  Records 
Society  the  state  papers,  Dutch  and  English,  relating  to  the  Dutch  wars 
of  the  Commonwealth. 

A  life  of  Sir  George  Savile,  first  marquis  of  Halifax,  is  announced 
for  publication  by  Messrs.  Longmans,  Green  and  Co. 

The  Duke  of  Buccleuch  has  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Sir  William 
Eraser  the  historical  documents  at  Drumlanrig  Castle,  containing  the  cor- 
respondence of  the  first  Duke  of  Queensberry  when  commissioner  to  the 
Scottish  Parliament  in  1685. 

A  book  which  should  have  a  certain  interest  for  American  readers  is 
Mr.  G.  Williams's  History  of  Liverpool  Privateers  and  Letters  of  Marque, 
and  Account  of  the  Liverpool  Slave  Trade  (London,  Heinemann,  pp. 
734)- 

The  Earl  of  Camperdown  has  been  for  some  time  engaged  upon  a  life 
of  the  first  earl.  Admiral  Duncan,  which  is  now  on  the  point  of  publica- 
tion, 

A  select  bibliography  of  the  battle  of  Trafalgar  is  published  in  Liter- 
ature for  October  23. 

Mr.  Stuart  Reid  is  writing  a  biography  of  the  first  Earl  of  Durham, 
expected  to  throw  much  new  light  on  the  policy  of  Lord  Durham  during 
his  mission  to  Canada  in  1838.  Important  manuscript  materials  written 
by  Lady  Durham  and  by  Charles  BuUer  have  been  placed  at  the  dispo.sal 
of  Mr.  Reid. 
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The  biography  of  Henry  Reeve,  who  for  nearly  half  a  century  held 
an  important  post  in  the  Privy  Council  Office,  and  who  was  for  many 
years  editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  is  announced  for  publication,  and 
should  contain  much  material  of  importance  relating  especially  to  the 
political  history  of  the  period  from  1840  to  1865. 

Noteworthy  articles  in  periodicals  :  F.  W.  Maitland,  Canon  Law  in 
England ;  William  of  Drogheda  and  the  Universal  Ordinary  (English 
Historical  Review,  October)  ;  J.  R.  Tanner,  The  Administration  of  the 
Navy  from  the  Restoration  to  the  Revolution,  II.  (English  Historical  Re- 
view, October);  J.  H.  Rose,  The  Unstamped  Press,  181S-1836  (ih\6.). 

FRANCE. 

Since  by  the  official  statement  the  Biblioth^que  Nationale  on  the  first  of 
January,  1897,  contained  468,000  volumes  of  history,  of  which  279,000 
were  of  French  history,  it  cannot  be  out  of  place  for  a  historical  journal  to 
take  notice  of  the  bibliographical  fact  that  the  first  volume  of  the  Cata- 
logue Giniral  du  Dipartement  des  Imprimis  has  at  length  been  published. 

Professor  George  B.  Adams's  The  Growth  of  the  French  Nation  is 
henceforward  to  be  published  by  the  Macmillan  Co. 

The  Soci6t6  de  I'Histoire  de  France  has  published  the  ninth  volume 
of  M.  A.  de  Ruble's  edition  of  the  Histoire  Universelle  of  Agrippa 
d'Aubign6,  the  tenth  volume  of  M.  G.  Raynaud's  edition  of  Froissart 
(in  which  he  has  succeeded  M.  Simeon  Luce),  and  the  twelfth  volume 
of  M.  Ludovic  Lalanne's  Brantome,  containing  the  editor's  general  ac- 
count of  Brantdme's  life  and  writings. 

A  series  of  Extraits  des  Historiens  Franfais  du  XIX'  Siecle,  with  an 
introduction  on  the  history  of  France  and  with  notes,  by  M.  Camille 
JuUian,  is  published  by  Hachette  (pp.  cxxviii,  684). 

M.  Maurice  Prou's  La  Gaule  Mirovingienne  (Paris,  May)  is  an  un- 
pretending book,  intended  for  popular  use,  but  written  with  full  knowl- 
edge by  a  specialist,  and  containing  much  that  is  the  result  of  original 
investigations. 

A  reign  which  has  been  but  very  little  known  and,  it  seems,  largely 
misunderstood,  that  of  Philip  V. ,  has  been  made  by  M.  Paul  Lehugeur 
the  subject  of  a  thorough  and  intelligent  investigation.  The  first  volume 
of  his  Histoire  de  Philippe  le  Long  (Paris,  Hachette)  deals  with  the  ex- 
ternal aspects  of  the  reign,  the  relations  of  the  Crown  to  foreign  powers 
and  to  the  chief  forces  within  the  state.  The  second  will  describe  the 
internal  administration. 

The  latest  addition  to  the  list  of  publications  resulting  from  the 
opening  of  the  Vatican  archives  is  a  series  of  Documents  Pontificaux  re- 
lating to  the  province  of  Gascony.  The  enterprise  is  undertaken  by  the 
Soci6t6  des  Archives  Historiques  de  la  Gascogne,  and  is  largely  sub- 
sidized by  the  archbishops  and  bishops  of  old  Gascony.  A  beginning  is 
made  with  the  pontificate  of  John  XXII.,  himself  a  Cahorsin.  The  first 
volume,  edited  by  .\bbd  L.  Gu6rard,  extends  from  1316  to  1322. 
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The  municipal  archives  of  Bordeaux  were  almost  entirely  destroyed 
by  fire  in  1862.  But  a  vast  body  of  extracts  from  the  registers  of  its 
iurade,  extending  from  1540  to  1783,  had  been  accumulated  by  the  ar- 
chivists in  the  last  century,  and  these  were  preserved.  The  city  has  now 
entered  on  the  task  of  publishing  them  in  ten  or  a  dozen  volumes,  under 
the  editorial  care  of  M.  Dast  Le  Vacher  de  Boisville,  Inventaire  Sam- 
maire  ties  Higistres  de  la  Jurade,  de  1540  a  1783  (Bordeaux,  Gounou- 
ilhou).  The  mayor  of  Montpellier  and  the  dean  of  its  university,  MM. 
Berthel6  and  Castets,  are  acting  as  joint  editors  of  an  analytical  inven- 
tory of  the  archives  of  that  city  which  the  municipality  has  begun  to 
publish.  The  city's  archives  contain  many  of  the  papers  of  the  Estates 
of  Languedoc,  anciently  deposited  there. 

M.  F.  Aulard  has  published  the  tenth  volume  of  his  Recueil  des  Actes 
du  Comiti  de  Salut  Public  (January  i-February  8,  1794)  and  Vol.  VI. 
of  his  documents  of  the  Jacobins,  March-November,  1794,  completing 
the  work. 

M.  Fr6d6ric  Masson  has  brought  out  (Paris,  Borel)  a  volume  entitled 
Marie  Walewska,  in  which  are  published  a  number  of  the  letters  written 
by  Napoleon  I.  to  the  Countess  Walewska. 

The  Duke  de  Broglie  has  published  a  volume  of  historical  essays  en- 
titled Histoire  et  Politique  (Paris,  Calmann  L6vy).  Noteworthy  among 
them  are  one  on  the  formation  of  the  constitution  of  1875,  one  which 
reviews  the  conduct  of  the  Third  Republic,  especially  in  the  matter  of 
diplomacy,  and  one  on  181 5,  a  criticism  of  M.  H.  Houssaye's  book  on 
that  year. 

During  the  present  month  MM.  Plon,  Nourrit  and  Co.  will  publish  a 
memoir  of  the  Duke  of  Aumale,  by  M.  Ernest  Daudet. 

Madame  Darmesteter  (A.  Mary  F.  Robinson)  has  published  a  small 
but  important  volume  entitled  The  Life  of  Ernest  Rettan  (London,  Me- 
thuen,  pp.  290),  with  whom  she  and  her  husband  enjoyed  long  con- 
tinued intimacy. 

Noteworthy  articles  in  periodicals  :  Comte  L.  Rioult  de  Neuville,  Le 
Due  de  Richelieu  et  les  premieres  Annies  de  la  Restauration  (Revue  des 
Questions  Historiques,  October)  ;  Marquis  de  Gabriac,  Chateaubriand 
Ministre  des  Affaires  Pjrangires  (Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  October  i, 
November  i). 

ITALY,  SPAIIir. 
The  publisher  F.  Vallardi,  of  Milan,  has  begun  the  issue,  in  parts, 
of  a  comprehensive  and  elaborate  Storia  Politica  d' Italia.  The  pre- 
Roman  period  will  be  treated  by  Professor  Ed.  Brizio,  Roman  history 
by  Professor  Francesco  Bertolini,  and  later  portions  by  Messrs.  Gianani, 
Romano,  Orsi,  Callegari,  Franchetti,  de  Castro  and  Giovagnoli. 

The  corporation  formed  to  take  charge  of  the  Casa  Buonarroti  at 
Florence,    a   house   which  belonged    to    Michelangelo,   and  which  his 
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descendants  had  made  a  museum  and  archive  of  material  relating  to  him, 
have  now  resolved  to  print  the  collection  of  800  letters,  written  to  and 
by  Michelangelo,  contained  in  the  house.  The  Commendatore  G.  Biagi, 
prefect  of  the  Laurentian  library,  is  to  edit  the  letters,  which  extend 
from  1506  to  1564,  and  are  reported  to  be  of  much  importance. 

Ludwig  Pastor's  treatment  of  Savonarola  in  the  third  volume  of  his 
Geschichte  der  Pdpste  is  the  subject  of  a  critical  monograph  by  Signor 
Paolo  Luotto,  entitled  II  Vera  Savonarola  ed  il  Savonarola  di  L.  Pastor 
( Florence,  Le  Monnier). 

V  Italia  degli  Italiani,  the  important  history  of  Italy  from  1849  to 
18-0,  by  Carlo  Tivaroni,  is  now  completed  by  the  publication  of  the 
third  volume  (Turin:  Roux,  Frassati  and  Co.),  in  which  the  author 
brings  his  narrative  down  to  the  acquisition  of  Rome,  and  adds  biographies 
of  the  chief  men  of  the  period. 

Under  the  title  Autobiografia  di  un  Veterano,  the  house  of  Zanichelli, 
at  Bologna,  have  published  the  first  volume  of  the  historical  memoirs  of 
(leneral  Enrico  Delia  Rocca,  extending  from  1807  to  1859  (pp.  500). 
ITiese  memoirs,  dictated  by  General  Delia  Rocca  at  the  age  of  86  years, 
convey  an  exceedingly  interesting  picture  of  Charles  Albert  and  of  the 
earlier  days  of  Victor  Emmanuel.  Delia  Rocca  began  his  career  at  the 
age  of  nine,  as  a  p>age  of  Charles  Albert,  and  was  closely  associated  with 
both  monarchs.  The  second  and  final  volume  of  the  memoirs  will  be 
published  within  a  year. 

A  volume  of  reminiscences  by  Madame  Julia  White  Mario,  dealing  with 
the  period  of  the  revolutionary  movement  in  Italy,  is  announced  for  pub- 
lication by  Messrs.  Fisher  Unwin,  of  London. 

The  third  volume  of  Signor  Luigi  Chiala's  Pagine  di  Storia  Con- 
temporanea  is  now  presented  in  a  new  and  enlarged  edition,  containing 
four  additional  chapters,  dealing  with  the  first  period  of  the  Triple 
.\lliance,  its  renewals  in  1887  and  1891,  and,  lastly,  the  Triple  Alliance 
face  to  face  with  the  Dual  Alliance,  1891-1897  (Turin  :  Roux,  Frassati 
and  Co.,  pp.  738). 

Mr.  H.  Butler  Clarke's  Tht  Cid  Campeador  and  the  Waning  of  the 
Crescent  in  the  West,  in  the  series  of  "Heroes  of  the  Nations"  (Put- 
nams),  represents  the  endeavor  of  an  accomplished  English  scholar,  long 
resident  upon  the  edge  of  Spain,  to  present  the  historical  facts  relating  to 
the  Cid  in  a  correct  manner  after  critical  investigation. 

OERMAirr,  ATTSTRZA,  SWITZERIiAIID. 

A  Historical  Commission  for  Hesse  and  Waldeck  has  been  estab- 
lished at  Marburg,  .\mong  the  publications  which  it  contemplates  are : 
the  registers  of  the  landgraves  of  Hesse  down  to  Philip  the  Magnani- 
mous, the  chronicles  of  Hesse  and  Waldeck  from  the  fourteenth  to  the 
sixteenth  century,  the  acts  of  the  provincial  Kstates  of  Hesse,  a  cartularj- 
of  Fulda,  etc. 
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The  latest  addition  to  the  quarto  Monumenta  Germaniae  Historica  is 
a  new  part  of  Boretius  and  Krause's  Capitularia  Regum  Francorum,  tomi 
II.  pars  3  (pp.  471-726). 

The  Historical  Commission  connected  with  the  Munich  Academy 
has  added  to  the  series  of  Jahrbilcher  der  deutschen  Geschichte  its  second 
volume  for  Frederick  II.,  embracing  the  years  1228-1233  (Leipzig, 
Duncker  und  Humblot,  pp.  529). 

In  their  Bibliothek  deutscher  Geschichte  the  firm  of  J.  G.  Cotta,  of 
Stuttgart,  have  completed  the  first  volume  of  Deutsche  Geschichte  im 
Zeitalter  der  Hohenstaufen,  by  Drs.  J.  Jastrow  and  J.  Winter,  and  the 
first  volume  of  Dr.  Hans  von  Zwiedineck-Siidenhorst's  Deutsche  Ge- 
schichte von  der  Auflosung  des  alten  bis  zur  Errichtung  des  neuen  Kaiser- 
reiches.  The  former  (pp.  644)  extends  from  11 25  to  1190,  thfe  latter 
(pp.  623)  from  1806  to  1815. 

Both  family  and  court,  administration  and  politics  are  treated  in  Dr. 
Hans  Prutz's  Aus  des  Grossen  Kurfursten  letzten  Jahren  (Berlin,  G. 
Reimer,  pp.  410.) 

The  first  number  of  the  Quellen  und  Forschungen  aus  italienischen 
Archiven  und  Bibliotheken,  published  by  the  Prussian  Historical  Institute 
in  Rome  (Rome,  E.  Loescher,  pp.  164),  contains  articles  on  the  papal 
household  at  Avignon,  by  I.  Haller,  on  Felician  Ninguarda's  reformatory 
endeavors  in  Bavaria  and  Austria,  1572-1577,  by  K.  Schellhass,  on  the 
Prussian  court  in  1797,  according  to  a  Spanish  envoy  there,  by  G. 
Kupke,  and  a  despatch  of  Aleanders,  1520. 

Theodor  von  Bemhardi's  diaries  for  the  years  1866  and  1867  have 
been  published  at  Leipzig  by  S.  Hirzel  under  the  title  Der  Krieg  1866 
gegen  Oesterretch  und  seine  unmittelbaren  Folgen. 

Moltke's  Militarische  Correspondenz  is  now  completed  by  the  publica- 
tion of  the  third  volume,  covering  the  period  from  the  suspension  of 
hostilities  in  the  spring  of  1871  to  the  final  evacuation  of  French  terri- 
tory in  the  autumn  of  1873  (Berlin,  R.  Mittler  und  Sohn).  General 
von  Verdy  du  Vernois's  account  of  the  same  war,  translated  from  the 
German,  has  been  printed  as  the  first  volume  of  the  Wolseley  Series,  With 
the  Royal  Headquarters  in  iSjo-'ji  (London,  Kegan  Paul,  pp.  284). 

Johannes  Penzler  is  bringing  out  in  a  series  of  five  considerable  vol- 
umes a  work  entitled  Fitrst  Bismarck  nach  seine  Entlassung  (Leipzig, 
Fiedler),  which  follows  closely  the  diary  kept  by  the  prince  at  Fried- 
richsruhe,  and  has  practically  the  value  of  an  autobiography.  Three  vol- 
umes have  now  appeared  (Leipzig,  W.  Fiedler),  extending  to  the  middle 
of  the  year  1892. 

The  life  of  the  Archduke  Albert,  who  died  in  1895,  has  been  written 
by  Karl  von  Duncker  (Vienna,  F.  Tempsky),  who  has  had  access  to  the 
unpublished  writings  and  letters  of  the  archduke  and  the  military  records 
of  the  empire. 
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M.  Emile  Rivoire  has  published,  as  Vols.  XXVI.  and  XXVII.  of  the 
Memoires  et  Documents  of  the  Soci6t6  d'Histoire  et  d'Archtologie  of  Ge- 
neva, a  Bibliographie  Historique  de  Geneve  au  XVIII'  Steele  (Geneva, 
JuUien,  two  vols.,  pp.  586,  509).  The  work  is,  it  will  be  seen,  one  of 
unusual  completeness,  and  it  is  clear  in  plan  and  e.xcellent  in  execution. 

Noteworthy  articles  in  periodicals:  E.  Brandenburg,  Der  Regensburger 
Vertrag  zwischen  den  Habsburgem  und  Moritz  von  Saehsen,  1546  (His- 
torische  Zeitschrift,  LXXX.  i)  ;  H.  Grimm,  Ernst  Curtius  und Heinrick 
von  Treitschke  (Cosmopolis,  October);  J.  \V.  Headlara,  Heinrich  von 
Treitschke  (English  Historical  Review,  October)  ;  G.  Blondel,  Le  Con- 
gres  des  Historiens  Allemands  d  Innsbruck  et  la  Science  d'Histoire  en  Al- 
lemagne  (Revue  Historique,  November). 

NETHERI1AND8. 

The  firm  of  Frederik  Muller  and  Co. ,  of  Amsterdam,  intend  to  issue 
during  this  year,  in  photolithographic  fac -simile,  Abel  Tasman's  journal 
of  his  expedition  of  1642-1643,  in  which  he  discovered  Van  Diemen's 
Land  and  New  Zealand.  It  will  be  accompanied  by  an  English  transla- 
tion of  the  journal  and  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company's  instructions 
for  this  voyage  and  for  that  of  1644,  in  which  Tasman  made  a  partial 
exploration  of  Australia,  and  by  an  exhaustive  study  his  of  life  and 
labors  by  Dr.  J.  E.  Heeres.  Tasman's  fifty-three  drawings  and  charts  will 
be  included  in  the  fee-simile,  and  the  volume  will  make  an  elaborate 
folio  of  about  425  pages. 

The  Historisch  Genootschap  at  Utrecht  has  published  the  first  volume 
of  the  pai>ers  of  Hans  Bontemantel,  burgomaster  of  Amsterdam  to  1673, 
edited  by  Mr.  Kemkamp,  a  contribution  of  much  importance  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  Republic  and  its  internal  conflicts. 

R.  Friese,  of  Leipzig,  is  the  publisher  of  an  important  work  by  Oskar 
Nachod  on  Die  Beziehungen  der  niederldndischen  ostindischen  Kompagnie 
zu  Japan  im  ly.  Jahrhundert  (pp.  444,  ccxliv). 

NORTHERN  AND  BASTBRN  irUROPB. 

Two  new  instalments  of  Oxenstierna's  papers,  Rikskansleren  Axel 
Oxenstiernas  Skrifter  och  Brefvexling,  have  lately  been  brought  out 
(Stockholm,  Norstedt,  pp.  803,  791),  the  second  volume  of  the  first 
division,  the  chancellor's  own  letters  from  1606  to  1624,  and  the  eighth 
volume  of  the  second  division,  comprising  letters  to  him  from  Horn, 
Torstensen  and  Wrangel. 

The  Russian  journal,  Istorich.  Viestnik,  for  March  contains  an  article 
by  V.  Timiriazev  on  the  Czar  Alexander  I.  as  an  arbiter  in  international 
disputes,  with  especial  reference  to  the  attempted  mediation  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  during  the  War  of  181 2. 

AllHRICA. 

The  first  report  of  the  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission  will  ap- 
pear, probably  in  the  present  month,  as  apart  of  the  Annual  Report  oi  the 
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American  Historical  Association.  In  their  second  report,  beside  certain 
papers  already  mentioned,  they  expect  to  present,  for  most  of  the  colo- 
nies, a  list  of  the  sessions  of  the  legislatures,  extending  down  to  1800, 
with  indications  of  the  extant  printed  or  manuscript  journals  of  the  lower 
houses  for  those  sessions.  Professor  Turner  will  edit  for  the  volume  the 
correspondence  of  Mangourit,  French  consul  at  Cliarleston  during  the 
Genet  troubles,  a  correspondence  which  will  cast  much  light  on  the 
expedition  of  Elijah  Clark.  It  is  also  intended  that  this  second  volume 
shall  contain  a  part  of  the  data  obtained  by  means  of  the  Commission's 
circulars  and  inquiries. 

Dr.  Leonard  W.  Bacon's  History  of  American  Christianity  (New 
York,  the  Christian  Literature  Co.,  pp.  429),  coming  as  a  conclusion  to 
the  American  Church  History  Series,  is  intended  as  a  summary  of  the 
whole  field  which  that  series  has  treated  by  means  of  monographs  relat- 
ing the  history  of  the  individual  denominations. 

The  Nation  of  November  11  and  18  contains  interesting  lists  of 
documents  relating  to  American  history  among  the  Rawlinson  MSS.  in  the 
Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford. 

Mr.  Thomas  Whittaker'has  printed  a  new  edition  (the  seventh)  of 
Dr.  McConnell's  History  of  the  American  Episcopal  Church,  in  which  the 
narrative  is  brought  down  to  the  present  time. 

The  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1895-1896,  Vol.  I., 
contains  two  somewhat  commonplace  chapters  on  the  common  school  in 
the  Middle  and  Southern  states  respectively,  during  the  period  1790- 
1840,  by  Rev.  A.  D.  Mayo,  and  a  chapter  on  early  educational  life  in 
middle  Georgia,  diffuse  but  entertaining,  by  Mr.  Richard  Malcolm  John- 
ston. 

Mr.  G.  P.  Humphrey,  of  Rochester,  in  his  American  Colonial  Tracts 
follows  the  order  of  Force's  Tracts.  His  latest  rejirints,  Nos.  7,  8  and  9, 
are  the  New  Life  of  Virginia,  1612  ;  The  Beginning,  Progress  and  Con- 
clusion of  Bacon's  Rebellion,  by  "T.  M.";  and  Mrs.  Cotton's  Account  of 
the  same  troubles. 

The  .\merican  Economic  Association  has  published  a  re])rint  of  Dr. 
William  Douglass's  Discourse  Concerning  the  Currencies  of  the  British 
Plantations  in  America,  1 740.  The  reprint  of  this  important  tract  is 
edited  by  Dr.  Charles  J.  Bullock,  instructor  in  Cornell  University,  who, 
beside  annotations,  supplies  a  life  of  the  author  and  a  list  of  his  writings. 

Burke's  speech  on  Conciliation  with  America  has  been  published  for 
school  use  by  Messrs.  Ginn  and  Co.,  with  an  introduction  and  notes  by 
Professor  Hammond  I^mont,  of  Brown  University,  and  by  Messrs.  Silver, 
Burdett  and  Co.,  of  Boston,  with  an  introduction  and  notes  by  Mr. 
Francis  R.  Lane. 

Professor  William  McDonald,  of  Bowdoin  College,  has  in  press  a  com- 
prehensive volume  of  Select  Documents  Illustrative  of  the  History  of  the 
United  States,  JJ76-1861.     The  selections  number  about  ninety.     They 
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are  given  either  in  full  or  in  significant  extracts,  and  follow  official  or 
otherwise  authoritative  texts.  Each  document  is  prefaced  by  a  brief  in- 
troduction and  a  select  bibliography. 

The  Life  and  Letters  of  Thomas  Kilhy  Smith,  brevet  major-general  of 
United  States  volunteers  (1820— 1887),  by  his  son,  Walter  George  Smith, 
has  just  been  published  by  Messrs.  Putnam.  General  Smith  was  in  al- 
most constant  service  during  the  war,  and  was  after\vard  consul  at 
Panama. 

The  interest  of  Mr.  Henry  Laurens  Clinton's  Celebrated  Tria/s  (Har- 
per, pp.  626)  is  not  confined  to  the  legal  profession,  for  among  the  trials 
in  which  he  has  been  engaged,  and  of  which  he  here  gives  a  history,  were 
the  trial  of  W.  M.  Tweed  in  1873,  that  of  the  case  of  John  Kelly  against 
Mayor  Havemeyer,  and  that  of  Richard  Croker  for  the  murder  of  John 
McKenna  in  1874. 

The  last  publication  of  the  Prince  Society  consists  of  two  volumes  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Edmund  F.  Slafter,  entitled  /ohn  Checkley  or  the  Ei'olution 
of  Religious  Tolerance  in  Massachusetts  (Boston,  the  Society,  two  vols., 
pp.  288,  320).  Checkley's  career  as  a  persecuted  Episcopalian  book- 
seller in  Boston,  and  as  a  clergyman  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  is  narrated 
with  scholarly  care.  Vol.  II.  contains  a  "  Bibliography  of  the  Contro- 
versy in  America  relating  to  Episcopacy,  17 19  to  1774." 

The  Life  and  Work  of  Frederic  Thomas  Greenhalge,  Governor  of 
Massachusetts,  by  James  E.  Smith  (Boston,  Robert  Brothers),  in  de- 
scribing a  political  character  and  career  of  more  than  ordinary  interest, 
also  affords  glimpses  into  the  political  history  of  years  more  recent  than 
those  into  which  political  biography  is  asually  brought  down. 

Vol.  XIII.  of  The  Early  Records  of  the  Town  of  Providence,  a  thin 
volume  of  83  pages,  contains  the  records  of  town  meetings  from  1716  to 

1725- 

A  History  of  the  Toian  of  East  Hatnpton,  N.  Y.,  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting of  the  Long  Island  towns,  by  Henry  P.  Hedges,  is  for  sale  by 
Edward  N.  Nash,  New  York  (pp.  344).  The  volume  contains  a  reprint 
of  the  address  delivered  at  the  bi-centennial  anniversary  in  1849,  intro- 
ductions to  the  four  printed  volumes  of  the  records  of  the  town,  and 
other  historical  and  genealogical  matter. 

Mr.  Francis  P.  Harper  has  recently  issued  Early  Long  Island  Wills 
of  Suffolk  County,  1 691— 1703,  from  the  records  of  the  prerogative  court  of 
that  county,  with  genealogical  and  historical  notes  by  William  S.  Pelle- 
treau  (pp.  301).     The  edition  is  limited. 

The  legislature  of  New  Jersey,  at  its  last  session,  passed  an  act  pro- 
viding for  the  appointment  of  a  Public  Records  Commission.  The  gov- 
ernor has  appointed  Mr.  William  Nelson,  Gen.  W.  S.  Stryker  and  Mr. 
Henry  S.  Haines,  the  first  named  being  chairman. 

The  Parish  Register  of  Christ  Church,  Middlesex  County,  Virginia, 
has  been  published  by  the  Society  of  the  Colonial  Dames  of  America  in 
that  state  (Richmond,  W.  E.  Jones,  pp.  341). 
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Mr.  Thomas  M.  Owen,  of  CarroUton,  Alabama,  has  in  preparation  a 
History  of  Granville  County,  North  Carolina,  1 746-1 800,  including  much 
documentary  matter. 

Hon.  Clement  Dowd  has  published  a  Life  of  Zebulon  B.  Vance,  the 
War  Governor  of  North   Carolina  (Charlotte,  Observer  Printing  House, 

PP-  493)- 

Gen.  Edward  McCrady's  History  of  South  Carolina  under  the  Pro- 
prietary Government,  1670-171^,  the  first  section  of  his  long-expected 
work,  has  just  been  published  by  the  Macmillan  Co. 

The  Charleston  Year-Book  for  1896  contains  a  historical  sketch  of  St. 
Philip's  Church,  by  Gen.  Edward  McCrady,  and  extracts  from  the  diary 
of  Rev.  Oliver  Hart,  1740-1780  (Charleston,  Lucas  and  Richardson). 

An  elaborate  history  of  Edgefield  County,  S.  C,  has  been  printed  by 
Mr.  John  A.  Chapman  (Newberry,  Elbert  H.  Aull,  pp.  521). 

Mr.  Edmond  Mallet  has  given  an  English  form  to  those  investigations 
concerning  the  Sieur  de  Vincennes,  of  which  we  spoke  on  p.  786  of  our 
last  volume.  His  work  now  appears  as  Number  2  of  the  third  volume  of 
the  Indiana  Historical  Society  Publications,  with  the  title  Sieur  de 
Vincennes,  the  Founder  of  Indiana's  Oldest  Town  (Indianapolis,  Bowen- 
Merrill  Co.,  pp.  62). 

The  latest  publication  by  the  Filson  Club  is  Col.  Bennett  H.  Young's 
History  of  the  Battle  of  Blue  Licks  (Louisville,  John  P.  Morton  and  Co., 
pp.   lOl). 

The  most  recent  publication  by  the  Missouri  Historical  Society,  No. 
1 4,  is  an  account  of  The  Beginnings  of  Ecclesiastical  Jurisdiction  in  the 
Archdiocese  of  St.  Louis,  by  Rev.  J.  J.  Conway,  S.  J. 

Noteworthy  articles  in  periodicals :  H.  Harrisse,  Sebastien  Cabot, 
Pilote  major  d' Espagne,  considiri  comme  Cartographe  (Revue  de  Geo- 
graphic, June)  ;  R.  C.  H.  Catterall,  The  Issues  of  the  Seconti  Bank  of 
the  United  States  (Journal  of  Political  Economy,  September)  ;  W.  A. 
Dunning,  Military  Government  in  the  South  (Political  Science  Quarterly, 
September). 

We  find  that  the  pamphlet  entitled  The  People  the  Best  Governors, 
upon  which  Dr.  Harry  A.  Cushing  based  an  article  printed  in  this  jour- 
nal. Vol.  I.,  pp.  284  to  287,  using  a  copy  in  the  library  of  the  Con- 
necticut Historical  Society  which  he  supposed  to  be  unique,  was  printed 
in  Mr.  Frederick  Chase's  History  of  Dartmouth  College,  Vol.  I.  (1891), 
from  a  copy  which  Professor  Lord,  the  editor  of  that  volume,  supposed 
to  be  unique.  Readers  of  Mr.  Cushing' s  valued  article  may  like  to 
know  of  a  place  in  which  a  complete  text  of  the  pamphlet  can  be  found. 


Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate 


Overworked  men  and  women, 
the  nervous, weak  and  debilitated, 
will  find  in  the  Acid  Phosphate 
a  most  agreeable,  grateful  and 
harmless  stimulant,  giving  re- 
newed strength  and  vigor  to  the 
entire  system. 

Dr.  Edwin  F.  Vose,  Portland,  Me., 
says:  "I  have  used  it  in  my  own  case 
when  suffering  from  nervous  exhaustion, 
with  gratifying  results.  I  have  prescribed 
it  for  many  of  the  various  forms  of  nervous 
debility,  and  it  has  never  failed  to  do 
good."  

Descriptive  pamphlet  free- 
Rumford  Chemical  Works.  Providence,  R.I. 

Beware  of  Sulislitutcs  .ind  Imilalions. 

For  sate  by  all  Druggists. 


AMERICAN 


Colonial  Tracts 


tSSUED  MONTHLY 


A  Magazine  designed  to  repro- 
duce, in  convenient  form, 
and  at  a  low  price,  the  more  im- 
portant pamphlets  relating  to  the 
History  of  the  American  Colonies 
before  1776,  that  have  hitherto 
been  inaccessible  by  reason  of 
their  scarcity  and  high  price. 
Single  numbers  are2  5  cents  each, 
or  yearly  subscriptions,  $3.00. 
Descriptive  circulars  will  be 
mailed  on  application. 


PUBLISHED   UY 

George  P  Humphrey 

ROCHESTER  N  Y 


LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  GO.'S  NEW  BOOKS 


BY  SAMUBL  RAWSOt  QAnDIH€K. 

Cromweira  Place  in  History 

Founded  Ofi  six  Lectures  delivered  Id  the  Uolver- 
•Ity  of  Oxford.    Crowo  Svo,  lao  pages,  Ji.oc.. 

What  Gunpowder  Plot  Was 

A  Reply  to  Father  Gerard.  Crown  8ro,  216 
pages.     With  illusiratiocu,  %i.y3. 

History  of  the  Commonwealth  and 
Protectorate,  1649-1660 

Vol.  L.  1649-1651.     With  14  Maps.    3vo,  |7.oa. 
Vol.  n.,1651-1654.     With  maps.    8yo,  $7.00. 

History  of  England 

From  the  Accession  of  James  L  to  the  Outbreak 
of  the  Civil  War.  1603-164  j.  Cabinet  Edition, 
thoroughly  revised.  Tea  volumes.  Crown 
8vo,  $ac»  00. 

History  of  the  Great  Civil  War, 
1643-1649 

Cabinet  Edition.  Four  volumes.  Crown  8to, 
each.  fa. 00. 


QOHetBTtOM  Of  TH£  CABINET  EOITION  Of  BISHOP 
CfteiGHTOft'S   "PAPACY." 

A  History  of  the  Papacy  from  the  Great 
Schism  to  the  Sack  of  Rome  (1378  1527) 

By  M.  Crbighton,  r>.  D.,  Oxon.  and  Camb.,  Lord 
Bishop  of  London.  New  and  Cheaper  Edi- 
tion.    Six  volumes.    Crown  8vo,  ^.oo  each. 

,*«,Th[s  is  a  new  and  cheaper  edition  of  the  work 
originally  published  in  five  octavo  volumes,  under 
the  title  **HI«ory  of  the  Papacy  during  the  Refor- 
mation." 

The  Works  of  Lord  Macaulay 

EJinSurgk  Edition. 
Edited  by  his  sister,  Lauy  Trrvklyam  :  with  Por- 
trait.    Eight  volumes.     Demy  3vo,  g!U  tops. 
Flat  backs  and  paper  Ubels,  f  15.00. 

Works  by  W,  E.  H.  Lecky 

Democracy  aiid  Liberty.    Two  volumes.    Cr. 
Bvo,  f  s  00. 

Th«  Empire :  iu  Value  and  Ut  Growth.    An 

Inaugural  Address  delivered  at  the  Imperial 
Institute,  November  -jt),  iSoj,  under  the  Presi- 
dency of  H.  R.  H.,  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
13  mo,  50  cenu. 


«•»  Fi^r  Jii/r  hy  ail  Seckstllert.     Sfnt^  pest/aiii^  oh  rtceipi  a/ /ricr,  hy 

LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  CO.,  Publishers,  91-93  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


IN  THE 

NORTH  AMERICAN    REVIEW 

YOU  WILL  ALWAYS  FIND 

THE  RIGHT  TOPICS 
BY  THE  RIGHT  MEN 
AT  THE  RIGHT  TIME. 


'T^t  T^  •  are  always  those  which  are  uppermost  in  the 

1  I  IC  I  UJ^1L,0  mind — in  religion,  morals,  politics,  science, 
literature,  business,  finance,  industrial  economy,  social  and  municipal  af- 
fairs, etc., — in  short,  ail  subjects  on  which  Americans  require  and  desire 
to  be  informed.  No  Magazine  follows  so  closely  from  month  to 
month  the  course  of  public  interest.  All  subjects  are  treated  of  im- 
partially on  both  sides. 


The  Contributors 


to  the  Review  are  the  men  and 
women  to  whom  the  world  looks 
for  the  most  authoritative  statements  on  the  subjects  of  the  day.  No  other 
periodical  can  point  to  such  a  succession  of  distinguished  writers. 


(-pi  "-T-i.  when  these  subjects  arc  treated  of  by  these  con- 

lllCT  lllllC^  tributors  is  the  very  time  when  the  subjects  are  in 
the  public  mind — not  a  month  or  two  after  people  have  ceased  to  think  of 
them.  The  promptness  with  which  the  Review  furnishes  its  readers  with 
the  most  authoritative  information  upon  the  topics  of  the  day  is  one  of  its 
most  valuable  features. 


Subscription  Price,  $5.00  per  year. 


THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW, 

3  East  Fourteenth  Street,  New  York. 
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The  Anti-Slavery  Struggle. 

Eight  new  leaHcts  just  issued  in  the  Old  Soutta 
Series.  78.  The  I.ilwrator  {reprint  of  !")rst  number). 
7i).  Eulogy  of  Garrison,  Wendell  Phillips.  80.  The 
Danger  from  Slavery,  Theodore  I'arker.  81.  Anli- 
.Slavcry  Convention  of  J833,  J.  G.  Whittier.  82.  Story 
of  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  H.  B.  Stowe.  83.  Crime 
against  Kansas,  Charles  Sumner.  84.  Words  of  Johr 
Brown.  85.  First  Lincoln  and  Douglass  Debate 
Hound  in  paper,  35  cents  a  volume  ;  single  leaflets, 
5  cents  each  ;  $4  a  hundred.    Send  for  complete  lists. 

DIReCTORS  OLD  SOUTH   WORK, 
Old  South  Meetlns  House.  Boston,  Mass. 


Genealogical 


Students 

Will  find  Putnam's  Monthly 

HISTORICAL  MAGAZINE 

A  reference  library  in  itself. 
Sample  Copies,  10  Cents. 

Librarians 


Should  not  fail  to  secure  complete  files 
ncr.v :  sooQ  it  will  be  too  late. 

$1.00  per  volume. 

Ancestral  Charts, 

Fo'ms  for  re  ording  lineage,  etc.  570 
ancestors  provided  for.  Simple,  com- 
prehcmivc. 

Bound  In  Ctotb.    $1.50. 

Qenealogical 
Investigations 

Comlucied  under  my  direction,  at  home 
or  abroad,  by  the  siost  competent  gene- 
alogists 

EBEN   PUTNAM, 

Salem,  rtass. 


TOE  TWO  GREAT  SCIEXTIFIC  JOURNALS. 
SCIENCE, 

A  Weekly  Journal   devoted  to  the 
Advancement  of  Sdence. 

Editorial  Cominlttee:  S.  Nrwcomb,  Matkt- 
Mniics;  R.  b.  Woodward,  MtcAamics;  E  C. 
PiCKBRiNC,  Astromcmy:  T.  C  Mbndbnhall, 
Pkytict:  R.  H.  Thurston,  Engtn€ering:  Ira 
Kbmsbn,  Chemistry:  J.  Lb  Contb,  Geoi^gy: 
W.  M.  Davis,  Physiography;  O.  C.  Marsh, 
P^Uentotogy:  W.  K  Hkooks,  invrrttbrate 
Zociogy:  C  Hart  Mbrriam,  yrrttiratt  Zo- 
ology: S.  H.  Sct'DUBR,  Entomology;  N.  L. 
Brittok,  Bofm:  Hbnrv  F.  Osborn.  Cen- 
er»t  Biology:  ft.  P.  Bowditch,  PAytiology; 
J.  S.  BiLUNGS,  Hygitnt:  }.  McKekn  Cat- 
TBLL,  Piyckology:  Danibl  G.  Bbinton,  J.  W. 
Powell,  Anthropology. 

Single  Oopiei,  16o.|    Aannal  SQbicrlption.  B6. 


NATURE, 

A  Weekly  Dlustiated  Jouinat  of 
Science. 

Single  CoplM,  16o,|   Ansiul  SsbiorlptlDa,  (6. 


SPECIAL    OFFER. 


To  those  not  alrraity  kub(K:rilicn)  to  ScitHCt,  wc 
will  scnti  t>oth  Stirmcf  and  Nmturt^  postage  pre- 
Piiid,  on  receipt  of  $10. 


TBS  UACUHLAU  COMFAl^T,  Fulilisbert 

66  FIRH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


The  Publishers  of 

THE   AMERICAN    HISTORICAL    REVIEW 


are  prepared  to  supply  subscribers  with  a  durable  cover  in  wliicti  to  bind  the 
completed  volumes  of  the  REVIEW. 

The  cover  is  made  with  morocco  corners  and  back,  and  will  be  sent  postpaid 
upon  receipt  of  75  cents. 


THE   MACMILLAN   COMPANY,  66  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
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ITU  the  present  year  the  Arch/eomk-.ical  iNSTiTtTE  of  America  will  begin 
the  uniform  and  re(;ular  puUlicalioii  of  its  Papers,  Reports,  and  other  documents. 
The  new  periodical,  which  is  to  c*>nlaii3  these  issues,  will  l>e  siyle<i, — 

The  AMERICAN  Journal  of  Archaeology 

SECOND  SERIES 
THE  JOUftHtL  OF  THE  AHCHjfOLOOfCAL  IHSTITUTE  OF  AMERICA 

It  will  be  conductcti  hy  an  Editorial  Board,  the  members  of  which  will  represent  the 
several  interests  of  the  Institute  and  the  institutions  in  iLs  care.  The  Board  consists  of 
an  Editor-in-Chief,  chosen  by  the  Council,  and  two  editors  chosen  respectively  by  the 
Managing  Committees  of  the  Schools  of  Classical  Studies  at  .'\thens  and  in  Rome,  together 
with  the  President  of  the  In.stitute,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Managing  Committees  of  the 
Schools  at  Athens  and  in  Rome,  as  honorary  meml>ers.  By  an  arrangement  made  lie- 
tween  the  Council  and  the  AniLrnan  Journot  of  Airhtsology  (edited  by  l\ofessor  A.  L. 
rROTillN<;iiAM,  Jr. ).  the  new  ])erio<lical  replaces  and  succeeds  Khz  Journal,  which  after  the 
completion  of  Vol.  XI.  ( 1896)  makes  over  its  copyright,  subscriplion-list,  and  exchanges. 

TiiK  American  Journal  of  Arch.coi.ocy,  Second  Series,  will  be  issued  six 
times  a  year. 

The  Journal  will  contain  : — 

I.  ArchtEolo^cal  Papers  of  the  Institute,  In  the  fields  of  American,  Chris- 

tian, Classical,  and  Oriental  ArchaKilosy. 

Papers  of  the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies  at  Athens, 

Papers  of  the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies  at  Rome. 

II.  Proceedings  of  the  Institute,  and  of  other  Archsological  Societies ; 

Summaries  of  Archteolo^cal  News;   Correspondence;   Notes  and 
Notices. 

III.  Reports  of  the  Institute,  including  those  of  the  Council,  of  the  Man- 

aging Committees  of  the  School  of  Classical  Studies  at  Athens  and 
in  Rome,  and  of  other  Committees  of  the  Institute. 

it  is  intended  that  the  archx-ological  material  published  in  (he  course  of  each  year 
shall  at  least  erjual  in  amount  that  of  the  recent  annual  volumes  of  the  First  Series  of  the 
Ameritan  Journal  of  Archizvlogy. 

The  first  numlier,  containing  the  First  Annual  Report  (1S95-96)  of  the  .American 
School  of  Classical  Studies  in  Rome,  is  in  press,  and  will  be  issued  forthwith  ;  it  will  be 
ne»t  followed  by  the  Papers  of  this  School  and  of  the  School  at  .\lhens,  and  by  other 
articles  in  several  successive  numbers. 

The  annual  subscription  for  the  JOLrRMAL  will  remain  $5.00. 

The  bimonthly  parts  will  be  sold  separately. 

Reprints  of  important  Papers  will  be  issaed  and  will  be  on  sale. 

Mtmitrs  of  the  InstilHtc  art  entitled  to  receivt  the  JOURNAL  without  charge,  and 
copits  of  entry  numbtr  will  he  regularly  sent  to  them. 

The  Journal  will  be  published — in  America  and  Europe — by  The  Macmillan 
Company  (66  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.),  who  will  receive  subscriptions,  and 
will  keep  on  sale  the  several  numbers  of  the  JOURNAL  and  the  reprints  of  the  Papers. 

The  Macmillan  Company  will  also  have  on  sale  all  former  publications  of  the  Insti- 
tute, except  such  as  are  out  of  print.     Lists  will  be  furnished  on  application. 


EDITORIAL  BOARD.— 1897. 

SJiltr-iH-Chie/. 

JOHN"    H.    WRIGHT Harvard  UmvaRSiTV. 

Associate  Editors. 

JAMES  R,  WHEF.LER  (for  ihc  School  at  Athens) Commai*  UsivaitsiTV. 

ALLAN  MARQUAND  (for  the  School  in  Rome) Pkixciton  Univibsity. 

Honorary  Members. 

JOHN  WILLIAMS  WHITE  {Praideni  of  the  Inuiiute) Hakvaru  U.-iivaitsiTV. 

THOMAS   D    SEVMOtJR  (Chairman  of  the  Managing  Commillee  of  the 

School  at  Athens) Vale  Univbuiiv. 

WM.  GARDNER  HALE  (Chairman  of  the  Managing  Commlllee  of  the 

School  in  Rome Univiksitv  op  Chicago. 
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The  Macmillan  Company's  New  Books  on 
History  and  Economics. 


Vol.  I.     Xow  Heady. 

American  History 

as  Totd  by 

Contemporaries 

By  ALBERT  BtSMiNELL  MART 

Harpttrd  UnivtriUy, 


Crown  8vo.     Price,  Sa.oo. 
Vol.  I.  Era  of  Colonization  (m9>->689).    Nan  Rtadf. 
VoL  II.  ButldlnKol  the  Republic  (1689-1783).    Infrtit. 
Vol.  III.  National  Expansion  (178J-184S)'     Ts/tllim. 
Vol.  IV.  Welding  ol  the  Nation  (1846-1896).     Tt/tllmi. 
Price  of  tbe  aet  of  four  volumem,  $7.00. 
This  scries  is  made  up  entirely  from  the  original  sources  of  American  history,  the 
records  and  narratives  of  men  who  witnessed  and  shared  in  the  events  which  they  de- 
scribe.    To  each  volume  is  prefixed  a  Practical  Introduction  on  the  use  of  sources  by 
teachers,  students,  libraries  and  readers,  with  a  bibliography  of  the  most  valuable.     It  is 
hoped  that  these  volumes  may  aid  in  the  proper  leaching  of  and  study  of  American  history. 


0/  Interest  to  Students  of  English  History  and  Politics. 


THE    NATIONAL    nOVEHENT   IN 

THE  REIGN  OF  HENRY  III., 
And  Its  Culmination  In  the  Baron*'  War. 

By  OuvER  H.  RiciiARLi.soN,  Professor  of 
History    in    Urary    College,    Missouri, 
izmo.    Cloth,  Si. 50  ntl. 
This  brief  history,  desigaed    for  a  stu- 
dent's book  of  reference,  will  interest  the 
reading  public  by  its  popular  literary  style. 


THE  ENGLISH  CONSTITtlTION. 

A  Commentary  on  It*  Nature  and  Qrowtta. 

By  Jesse  Macy,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Po- 
litical  Science  in  Iowa  College,  lamo. 
Cloth,  I2.00  net. 

An  excellent  introduction  to  Bryce's 
American  Commonwealth,  supplying  a 
knowledge  of  English  political  institutions. 


A  Handbook  of  European  History  from  476-1871 

Chronologically  arranged.     By  Arthur  Hassali.,  M.A.,  Stndenf,  Tutor,  and  formerly 
Cesser  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.     Cloth,  $2.i^  net. 

A  New  Volume  in  the  Periods  of  European  History  Series. 

Ocneral  Editor,  ARTHUR  HASSALL,  Oxford  Unlveralty. 

Period  IV,  1494-1598 

By  A.  H.  Johnson,  M.A.     i2mo.  cloth.     Price,  Jl.ys  lut. 
yOLUMES  PREVIOUSLY  ISSUED: 

Period  I.    A.  D.  476-918.     By  C  W.  C.  Oman,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  All  SouU"  College, 

Oxford.     $1-75  net. 
Period  V.    A.  D.  1598-1715.     By  H.  O.  Wakeman,  M.A.,  Keble  CoUege,  Oxford. 

%  1 .40  net. 
Period  VII.  A.  D.  1 789- 181 5.     By  H.  Morse  Stevbks,  M.A.,  Cornell  Univenity. 

%\.i,o  net.  

The  Growth  of  the  French  Nation 

By  Geokge  Burton  Adams,  Professor  of  History  in  Yale  University.    With  Maps  and 
many  illustrations.     Cloth,  f  1.35  net. 
'  Ii  would  be  scarcely  possible  for  French  hi.tory  to  be  set  be/ore  educated  men  lo  so  tmall  a  com- 


OKore  skilirully.  more  graphically,  or  more  Iboroughly  to  accord  wiih  the  results  of  recent  inveaci- 
gatloo:  cenainly  DO  English  oistory'  o*  "  '    ' 

iaiereal.'— f  w^/uA  I/ttu^rxcal  Rft'trrv. 


tlioa:  cenainly  do  English  oistory'  of  France  of  the  tame  siic  cao  compare  with  a  for  accuracy  or 


The  Study  of  City  Government 

An  Ontline  of  the  Problems  of  Municipal  Functions,  Control  and  Organization.  By 
Delos  F.  Wilcox,  A.M..Ph.D.     Cloth,  I1.50  net. 

The  author  holds  that  the  City  Problem  is  tbe  key  to  the  tmmcdiaie  ftiture  of  socUl  progreu  in 
lbi«  CDDOiry,  and  be  offer*  for  tbe  first  time  a  tysiematic  ottfUne  for  tbe  ttudy  of  the  wbole  auuicipal 
fi^,  iiMticaiiB][  (he  chief  probtcms  of  functioa,  of  co&trol  aod  of  organiratioo. 

Battle  of  Harlem  Heights 

Aa  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Battle  Fought  September  i6th,  1776,  on  the  Plateau  now 
known  as  Momingside  Heights,  with  a  review  of  the  Preceding  Campaign  in  and 
near  New  York  City.  By  Hknrv  P.  Johnston,  A.M.,  Professor  of  History, 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York.     Gilt  Cloth.     8vo.     Price,  (300. 
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Published  by  THE  HACnrLLAN  COHPANY 

ANCIENT  HISTORY. 
A  Handbook  of  the  Greek  Constitutional  History. 

By  A.  H.  J.  GREEMD<iK,  M.A.,  Lecturer  and  late  Fellow  of  Hertford  College,  aiid 
lecturer  in  Ancient  History  at  braseiiose  College,  Oxford.  With  Map.  Hanjbooki 
of  Archicclof^' and  Antiquities.    l2mo,  cloth.    Complete  ia  one  volume.    %\.l^,nel. 

The  History  of  the  Decline  and  Pall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Xew  Volume. 
By  Edward  GinaoN.  To  be  completed  in  Seven  Volumes,  with  Iiitio<iuction, 
Notes,  Appendices,  and  Index,  by  J.  B.  BuRV,  M.A.,  Hon.  Litt.D.  of  Durham; 
Kellow  and  Tutor  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin  ;  Professor  of  Modern  History  in  Dub- 
lin University.      l2nio,  polished  buckram. 

VoLUMi-;  IV.,  .\'c%t>  Ready.     Price,  S2.00. 

History  of  the  City  of  Rome  in  the  Middle  Ages.  By  Ff.rdinand  Gregor- 
ORVius.  Translated  from  the  Fourth  Gemjan  Edition  by  Annie  Hamilton.  Vol. 
IV.     2  Parts.     Pp.  (Part  I.)  ix-f3I4.,  (Part  II.)  x-f-3i74-72S.     Price,  $3.00,  net. 
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papers  recently  contributed  by  Mr.  Uodkin  to  the  Atlantic  Manthly.  These  have 
treated :  Social  Classes  in  the  Republic,  Democratic  Tendencies,  The  Nominating  Sys- 
tem, the  Decline  of  I.egislatures,  Peculiarities  of  Municipal  Government,  The  Urowtli  and 
Expresrion  of  Public  Opinion,  and  The  Australian  Democracy.  The  strong  feature  of 
the  book  is  that  the  aspects  of  American  political  life  are  stated  with  exjilicit  frankness, 
bot  without  exaggeration  and  that  current  facba,  opinions  and  tendencies,  arc  comjared 
or  contrasted  with  the  theories  held  concerning  demrxrraiic  government  l;y  the  Fathers  of 
the  Republic 

It  is  a  resolute  survey  of  existing  conditions  in  American  (jolitics  by  one  of  tlie 
closest  observers  and  clearest  thinkers  in  the  country  and  a  book  that  ought  to  !«  read 
carefully  by  ever}-  good  citizen.  It  is  vigorous  and  trenchant  in  style,  and  entitles  its  au- 
thor to  the  high  praise  of  one  who  "  deserves  well  of  the  republic. " 

Tlie  First  Republic  in  America 

By  .Alexander  Brown,  D.C.L.,  author  of  "The  Genesis  of  the  Unitirl 
States,"  etc.  With  a  portrait  of  Sir  Edwin  Sandys.  8vo,  {[7.50,  «^/. 
This  work  relates  to  the  movement  for  colonizing  .\merica  by  the  English  during 
1605-1627,  wish  especial  reference  to  the  period  of  ••  The  Treasurer  and  Coiii|)any  of 
Adventurers  and  Planters  of  the  City  of  London  for  the  first  Colony  in  Virginia  "  rsnnic' 
times  called  "The  Virginia  Company  of  London"),  1609-1624.  It  Iclls  the  story  of 
this  movement  as  it  progressed  in  England  and  in  .\merica.  The  volume  is  in  three 
parts,  the  first  relating  to  the  enterprise  while  "Under  the  Crown."  1606-1O09;  The 
ieeond,  while  "  Under  the  Company,"  1609-1624;  and  the  third,  after  it  wa«  ••  K-rsumcl 
by  the  Crown,"  1624-1627. 

The  history  of  this  important  movement  has  never  been  so  fully  and  iairly  pre- 
sented before  and  has  never  IjCen  written  from  the  jjoint  of  view  taken  by  Mr.  Brown. 
It  is  bssed  on  original  documents  now  t'irst  used  and  is  a  work  of  great  importance. 

S::-:  :•-.  a!'  Bcoku'd.r:.     Sttu,  f:.:;/aiJ,  c'y 
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Napoleon  III.  and  His  Court 

By  Imbert  DE  Saint-Amand.     VVith  portraits,  i2mo.      ?i.5o. 

This  is  the  second  volume  in  a  new  series  on  Ihe  Second  h  rencli  Empire  and  covers 
the  period  fiooi  185310  1856,  beginning  with  Eugenie's  elevation  to  the  rank  of  Em- 
press and  clasing  with  that  culminating  event  in  the  Emperor's  glory,  the  birth  of  the 
Prince  Imperial.  M.  de  Saint-Amand  was  a  witness  of  the  ovation  given  Napolon  III. 
just  after  I'ianori's  attempt  to  assassinate  him ;  he  saw  the  reviews  of  the  returning 
Crimean  troops  when  Scbastopol  had  fallen ;  he  served  under  the  Emperor's  Minister  of 
Foreign  AlTaira,  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys;  in  short,  he  adds  to  his  familiarity  with  all 
sources  of  information  an  intimate  personal  recollection  o(  the  period,  which  gives  a  pecu- 
liar value  to  his  work. 

Volume  I.  LouU  Napoleon  and  AfAdemoIselle  de  Montljo.  With  por- 
traits, i2mo.    Si. 50.  

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

For  Schools.  By  Wilbuk  K.  Gordt, 
Principal  of  the  North  School,  Hartford, 
Conn.  With  250  illustrations.  i2mo. 
f  i.oo  net. 

Joel  Chandler  Harres  has  declared  Mr. 
Gordy  to  be  one  of  our  two  true  real  his- 
torians, and  says  his  work  is  "  as  remarka- 
ble for  its  broad  view  and  its  lack  of  all  bias 
as  it  is  for  its  clear  vigorous  diction."  ike 
Outlook  says  of  this  volume :  "  It  is  a 
well-planned,  well  itlustraled  textbook, 
full  of  valuable  suggestions  forthe  teacliinj; 
of  history,  whose  underiying  thought  is  not 
to  confuse  the  pupil's  view  with  loo  many 
facts,  but  to  bring  out  strongly  a  relatively 
few  which  are  typical  and  significant." 


THE   OXFORD  MANUALS  OF 
ENGLISH  HISTORY 

Edited  by  C.  \V.  C.  1>MAN,  iM.A.,  FS.A., 
Fellow  of  All  Soul's  College,  Oxford. 
Six  volumes,  bound  in  neat  cloth,  with 
map,  genealogies,  and  >ndex  Each,  50 
cents  Htt. 

"  The  series  promises  to  be  of  real  value 
to  those  who  are  engaged  in  teaching  En- 
glish History  in  schools." — The  speaker 
(London) 

JuU   I'uhliiheJ. 

IV.  England  and  the  Keformatlon  ; 

A.D.   1485-1603.     By  G.  W.   PowcBS, 
M.A  ,  late  Scholar  of  New  College. 
In  l'reparatio>i  {  Completing  Ike  Series.) 

HI.  The  Hundred  Years'  War;  AD. 

132S-1485.      By  C.  W.  C.  OMAN,  M  A., 
Editor  of  the  .Series. 


Horace  flann  and  the  Common  School  Revival  in 
the  United  States 

By  B.  A.  HlNSDAl.K,  I'h.l).,  LL.D..  Professor  ot  the  Science  and  the  Art  of  Teaching  in 
the  University  of  Michigan.  Tke  Great  Educators'  Utries.  Edited  by  Nicholas 
Murray  BuTi.ER,  Ph.D.     lamo.     ii.oo  net. 

'•  I  wish,"  said  M.  Felix  Pccaut,  in  the  A'evue  Pedagogique,  "  that  the  biography  of 
Horace  Mann  might  be  known  not  only  to  teachers  of  normal  schools,  but  to  the  pupils, 
and  to  an  innumerable  staff  of  primary  teachers.  I  wish  that  it  might  be  circulated 
among  the  professors  of  universities  and  colleges.  This  is  by  no  means  all  that  I  could 
desire.  I  should  like  to  see  it  in  the  hands  of  every  public  man."  In  addilion  to  his 
careful  biography  of  the  founder  of  our  present  public-school  system.  Dr.  Hinsdale  pre- 
sents al«o  a  detailed  review  ot  the  system  itself  (luring  the  last  half  century,  in  which  time 
the  annual  expenditure  for  common  schools  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts  has  grown 
from  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  to  nearly  twelve  million  dollars. 

PREVIOUS  VOLUMES  IN  THE  "GREAT  EDUCATOR'S"  SERIES 
Thomns  and  Matthew  Arnold,  and  ilicir  ItiBucnce  un  English  Educailon.    Hy  Sir  Joshua  G  Fitch, 
LI.  II..  laic  InapecEor  of  Training  Colleges  in  Engl.tnd,  and  tx;cturcr  on  Education  at  the  Untver- 
illy  of  Cambridge,     f  1.00  ««■/. 
Aristotle,  and  the  Ancient  Educallonitl  Ideals.     By  Thumas  Davidson,  M.A.,  LL.n.    fi.oo  net. 
Alculn,  and  the  Klieof  theChrUtlan  Schoolj      By  Andhbw  E.  West,  Ph  D.     tx.oomt. 
Abetardt  and  the  Origin  and  Early  History  ol  UnivcrsiUes.     Ijy  Gabriel  CoMrAVRft.     Ii.aj  net. 
Loyola,  and  the  Educational  System  of  the  Jcsuils.     By  Rev.  Thosias  Hughes,  S.J.     %\oa  ntt. 
Proebel.  ajid  Education  by  Self  Activity.     By  H.  Courthope  Uowsn.     Ii.oo  ««/. 
tterbart  and  the  Kerbarttani.    By  CuAiiLEa  UeGarho,  Ph.U.    f  1.00  net. 
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THE  ANNUAL  MEETING   OF  THE  AMERICAN 
HISTORICAL  ASSOCIATION 

The  thirteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Historical  As- 
sociation was  held  at  Cleveland  on  December  28,  29  and  30,  1897. 
Once  before  the  Association  had  met  west  of  the  AUeghanies,  but 
it  was  at  the  Chicago  exhibition  of  1 893  and  the  meeting  was  ex- 
ceptional in  character.  If  Cleveland  is  hardly  to  be  called  a  western 
town,  yet  a  truly  western  hospitality  was  manifested  toward  the  As- 
sociation and  its  congener,  the  American  Economic  Association, 
which  by  a  happy  arrangement  held  its  meetings  in  the  same  city 
on  the  29th,  30th  and  31st.  Professor  Henry  E.  Bourne  and  the 
other  members  of  the  local  committee  of  arrangements  were  un- 
wearied and  highly  successful  in  their  efforts  to  promote  the  com- 
fort and  pleasure  of  those  who  attended  the  meetings.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Wade,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  A.  Garfield,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sam- 
uel Mather,  on  the  successive  days  respectively,  threw  open  their 
houses  to  the  visitors,  and  President  Thwing,  of  Western  Reserve 
University,  entertained  them  at  luncheon  within  the  walls  of  that  in- 
stitution. An  especially  agreeable  social  event  was  the  common 
breakfast  of  the  two  associations,  at  noon  of  the  29th,  by  which  a 
practice  inaugurated  at  the  New  York  meeting  was  pleasantly  con- 
tinued and  assured  of  permanence  ;  and,  of  course,  that  less  formal 
sociability  which  to  many  constitutes  the  chief  attraction  of  the 
meetings  prevailed  at  the  hotel  which  was  chosen  as  headquarters 
and  at  all  the  various  places — the  hall  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
the  Church  of  the  Unity,  and  the  libraries  of  the  University  and  of 
the  Western  Reserve  Historical  Society — in  which  the  sessions  were 
held. 

The  most  striking  general  feature  of  the  transactions  was  the 
prevalence  of  discussions  of  practical  topics  interesting  to  the  profes- 
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sion,  rather  than  of  formal  contributions  to  knowledge.  Tlius  the 
first  session,  after  the  reading  of  a  brief  paper  by  Mr.  George  P. 
Winship,  of  Providence,  on  the  sources  of  our  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  John  Cabot's  discoveries,  was  devoted  to  a  discussion  of 
the  question:  To  what  extent  may  "Sources"  profitably  be  used 
in  the  teaching  of  History  below  the  Graduate  School  ?  The  dis- 
cussion was  principally  carried  on  by  Professor  A.  B.  Hart,  of  Har- 
vard University,  Professor  J.  A.  Woodbuni,  of  the  University  of 
Indiana,  and  Professor  PI  P.  Cheyney,  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Professor  Hart  spoke  chiefly  of  the  technical  aspiects  of 
the  problem,  as  related  to  different  classes  of  sources. 

Professor  Woodbuni  dwelt  first  on  the  great  variations  of  the  fac- 
tors in  the  problem,  the  widely  varying  abundance  of  materials  in 
the  possession  of  different  institutions,  the  wide  differences  among 
undergraduates  in  respect  to  culture  and  training.  For  the  ordinary 
undergi-aduate  he  was  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  training  in  the 
use  of  sources  should  by  no  means  be  the  chief  aim  in  instruction. 
Such  an  undergraduate  approaches  his  college  courses  in  history 
without  any  adequate  conception  of  the  great  historic  movements 
of  the  world.  He  ought  first  to  obtain  a  broad  general  notion  of 
these  movements.  This  is  his  evident  primary  need,  and  if  he  is  to 
reach  this  end,  in  the  time  he  ordinarily  devotes  to  history,  he  can- 
not become  an  investigator.  He  has  not  the  time,  nor  the  oppor- 
tunity, nor  the  aptitude,  nor  (most  emphatically)  the  scholarship,  to 
make  the  attempt  profitable.  Much  as  he  may  dislike  to  do  it,  or 
as  we  may  dislike  to  have  him  do  it,  he  must  content  himself  with 
accepting  the  direcdon  and  findings  of  the  best  authorities  who  have 
gone  before  him.  But  while  convinced  that  the  use  of  the  sources 
is  not  an  important  end  of  the  undergraduate's  work  in  history,  the 
speaker  gave  it  a  prominent  place  among  the  means  of  reaching  the 
end,  the  end  being  the  acquisition  of  general  historical  culture.  Such 
use  has  now  been  made  more  practicable  than  ever  before,  by  the 
multiplication  of  excellent  books  of  extracts.  Fragmentary  though 
they  are,  and  therefore  in  some  respects  unsatisfactory,  experience 
shows  that  students  feel  their  value  in  making  the  events  of  history 
more  real,  in  conveying  impressions  more  forcibly  and  aiding  in  the 
retention  of  facts,  in  cultivating  a  taste  for  research  and  promoting 
the  exercise  of  independent  judgment.  True  pedagogical  principles 
point  in  the  same  direction,  urging  that,  instead  of  being  furnished 
wnth  outright  solutions  to  all  problems,  the  student  be  led,  as  far 
as  is  possible,  to  discover  and  produce  for  himself,  with  a  mind  not 
merely  receptive,  but  active.  The  important  question  of  proportion 
should  receive  an  answer  determined  by  the  circumstances  of  each 
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particular  case ;  the  undergraduate  should  be  trained  in  the  use  of 
sources  to  as  large  an  extent  as  the  end  in  view — the  end  of  liberal 
culture  in  historical  knowledge — will  permit. 

Professor  Cheyney's  paper  was  devoted  specifically  to  a  discus- 
sion of  the  matter  as  a  general  theoretical  question.  With  under- 
graduates, he  thought,  the  sources  should  be  used  primarily  for 
purposes  of  illustration ;  not  to  furnish  the  main  content  of  the 
student's  course,  nor  to  give  him  technical  training  in  methods  of 
investigation.  He  defended  their  use  on  two  main  grounds :  first, 
the  greater  sense  of  reality  which  is  obtained  by  their  use  ;  secondly, 
the  mental  culture  in  the  form  of  habits  of  moderation  and  fairness, 
and  in  the  training  in  critical  judgment,  which  follows  upon  even 
a  comparatively  slight  familiarity  with  the  actual  sources  of  our 
knowledge.  These  claims  were  tested  by  several  historical  exam- 
ples. An  effort  was  made  to  show  by  these  that  the  vagueness  and 
unreality  of  historical  impressions  can  be  overcome  by  bringing  the 
student  into  contact  with  the  vivid  real  words  and  personality  of 
contemporary  writings.  The  effect  on  the  general  culture  of  the 
student  lies  rather  in  bringing  him,  through  the  study  of  actual  in- 
stances, to  look  at  things  as  they  really  are,  without  exaggeration 
and  without  partisan  condemnation,  and  in  training  the  capacity  to 
judge  of  the  worth  or  worthlessness  of  the  books  which  are  con- 
stantly forcing  upon  us  their  claims  for  consideration.  The  ques- 
tion under  discussion  should  then  be  answered  in  some  such  way  as 
follows  :  Within  the  limits  of  practicability  the  sources  should  be 
used  wherever  they  will  illustrate  or  supplement  or  give  reality  to 
the  work,  and  wherever  they  will  teach  a  lesson  of  historical  judg- 
ment without  at  the  same  time  destroying  the  unity  and  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  student's  course. 

Professor  F.  M.  Fling,  of  the  University  of  Nebraska,  gave  an 
interesting  account  of  the  use  of  sources  (in  English  translation)  in 
the  secondary  schools  of  that  state,  and  advocated  their  being 
made  the  staple  of  historical  instruction.  But  the  general  view 
seemed  to  be  that  their  proper  use  was  rather  as  a  vivifying  adjunct 
to  text-books,  lectures  and  the  reading  of  authoritative  historians. 

The  afternoon  was  assigned  to  a  meeting  of  the  Church  History 
Section.  The  notion  of  such  a  special  section  was  devised  a  year 
before,  when  the  American  Church  History  Society  was  absorbed 
into  the  American  Historical  Association  ;  and,  though  the  sectional 
meeting  thus  inaugurated  exhibited  no  such  certain  signs  of  great 
vitality  as  surely  ought  to  attend  a  meeting  in  the  interest  of  church 
history  in  America,  yet  the  plan  so  far  met  with  favor  that  another 
section,  devoted  to  the  study  of  legal  history,  was  projected  as  an 
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accompaniment  of  subsequent  meetings  of  the  Association.  Three 
papers  were  read  before  the  section.  The  first  was  an  essaj-  on  The 
Philosophical  Disintegration  of  Islam,  by  Rev.  H.  W.  Hulbert  of 
Cleveland.  After  the  first  centurj^  of  territorial  expansion  Islam  at 
Damascus  and  Baghdad  and  Cordova  came  into  contact  with  rem- 
nants of  Greek  philosophy  and  Christian  heresy.  The  result  was, 
ea.st  and  west,  a  struggle  to  harmonize  the  Koranic  faith  with 
philosophy  and,  out  of  this,  the  rise  of  innumerable  Mohammedan 
sects.  Though  the  process  would  seem  to  be  not  without  a  parallel 
in  Christian  history,  the  purpose  of  the  paper,  in  reviewing  the 
speculative  thinkers  of  Islam,  was  to  exhibit  its  inability  to  keep  its 
identity  in  the  face  of  the  philosophical  attack,  and  its  collapse  as  a 
theological  system,  until  the  Ottoman  came  in  to  maintain  orthodoxy 
by  the  sword.  The  Rev.  James  I.  Good  of  Reading,  Pa.,  next 
read  an  account  of  the  work  of  the  Netherland  churches  in  fostering 
the  German  Reformed  churches  in  America,  and  of  the  steps  by 
which  the  latter  won  their  home  rule.  The  Rev.  Dr.  S.  M.  Jack- 
son of  New  York  gave  an  account  of  a  recent  pilgrimage  to  the 
places  associated  with  the  life  of  Zwingli. 

In  the  evening  the  Association  listened  to  the  inaugural  address 
of  its  president,  Dr.  James  Schooler  of  Boston.  He  began  by  re- 
marking upon  the  large  increa.se  of  the  Association  during  the  past 
year  ;  more  than  three  hundred  new  names  had  been  added,  largely 
through  the  exertions  of  the  Hon.  Peter  White  of  Marquette,  so 
that  the  total  membership  is  now  928.  Reference  was  made  to 
those  members  who  had  died  during  the  past  year,  twelve  in  num- 
ber, including  Dr.  Justin  Winsor,  formerly  president  of  the  Associa- 
tion, to  who.sc  memory  a  feeling  tribute  was  paid,  Gen.  Francis  A. 
Walker,  and  Hon.  Horatio  King.  The  main  subject  of  the  address 
was  "  Constitutional  Amendments  and  a  New  Federal  Convention." 
Referring  to  the  Philadelphia  Convention  of  1787,  Dr.  Schouler 
adverted  to  the  striking  fact  that  that  body,  a  novelty  in  its  own  day, 
had  had  no  similar  successor,  numerous  as  had  been  the  conven- 
tions which  had  made  amendments  or  new  constitutions  for  the  in- 
dividual -States.  In  the  .states,  where  a  century  ago  the  representa- 
tive legislatures  were  habitually  exalted,  the  modern  tendency  is  to 
raise  the  other  departments  to  an  equality,  as  all  alike  based  funda- 
mentally on  popular  .sanction  ;  and  the  referendum  gains  constantly 
the  upper  hand.  Urging  the  desirableness  of  a  limited  federal  con- 
vention, which  should  consider  and  act  upon  specific  proposals 
alone,  Dr.  Schouler  discussed  at  length  those  amendments  which 
seemed  to  him  worthy  of  adoption.  First,  he  advocated  the  choice  of 
senators  of  the  United  States  by  the  people  of  a  state  at  large.  In  the 
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line  of  a  manifest  tendency  to  interpose  greater  barriers  to  Congres- 
sional legislation,  on  some  topics  at  least,  than  are  imposed  by  the 
present  Constitution,  he  thought  it  might  be  well  to  insist  upon  a 
two-thirds  vote  in  each  branch  for  changing  the  currency,  declaring 
war,  or  borrowing  or  appropriating  beyond  certain  limits  ;  and  that 
more  than  a  bare  majority  of  a  quorum  ought  certainly  to  be  re- 
quired for  such  momentous  legislation,  disturbing  the  national 
equilibrium,  aj;  the  admission  of  new  states  into  the  Union,  or  as 
that  which  sanctions  the  acquisition  of  alien  territory  with  an  alien 
population.  Dr.  Schouler  further  expressed  the  wish  to  see  literally 
extended  to  the  Union  that  prohibition  on  the  states  which  ex- 
pressly forbids  them  to  emit  bills  of  credit,  to  make  anything  but 
gold  and  silver  coin  a  legal  tender  in  payment  of  debts,  or  to  pass 
any  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  a  contract.  He  also  advocated 
the  election  of  the  President  and  the  V^icc- President  by  popular  vote, 
and  by  a  plurality  in  case  there  were  no  majority.  It  might  like- 
wise "be  desirable  to  enlarge  the  President's  veto  power,  so  that  he 
might  at  discretion  veto  individual  items  of  an  appropriation  bill 
while  approving  the  rest,  or  so  as  to  leave  him  thirty  days  after  the 
close  of  each  session  of  Congress  in  which  to  decide  whether  to  ap- 
prove or  to  disapprove  of  its  final  measures. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  president's  address,  Professor  F.  M. 
Fling  read  a  paper  entitled  "  Mirabeau  and  Calonne  in  1785."  The 
paper  dealt  with  the  history  of  the  book  on  the  Bank  of  St.  Charles, 
written  by  Mirabeau  in  1785  at  the  request  of  Calonne.  The  sub- 
ject has  already  been  well  treated  by  Stern  and  Lomenie.  The  reason 
for  re-examining  it  was  the  discovery  by  Professor  Fling  of  an  un- 
published manuscript,  unknown  to  previous  biographers,  and  con- 
taining an  account  of  a  conversation  that  took  place  between  Mirabeau 
and  Calonne  on  the  day  on  which  the  book  was  published.  This 
conversation  was  recorded  by  Mirabeau  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue, 
shortly  after  it  took  place,  and  evidently  with  a  view  to  publication. 
F"rom  this  document  it  becomes  clear  that  Calonne  consulted  with 
Mirabeau  before  the  decree  of  council  was  issued  condemning  the 
bank.  Mirabeau  realized  that  Calonne  was  unable  to  prevent  the 
council  from  taking  action,  and  that  he  might  be  exiled  or  sent  to 
the  Bastille.  He  placed  himself  completely  in  Calonne's  hands,  and 
as  he  personally  was  not  molested  he  had  little  to  complain  of. 

The  last  paper  of  this  day  was  one  by  Professor  J.  M.  Vincent 
of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  on  "European  Blue  Laws."  He 
showed  that  strict  laws  for  the  conduct  of  the  private  citizen  were 
not  a  monopoly  or  invention  of  the  Puritans.  Regulations  as  to 
clothing,  eating,  drinking  and  the  observance  of  Sunday  were  found 
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all  over  Europe  during  the  same  period  in  both  Catholic  and  Protest- 
ant countries.  In  fact,  sumptuary  laws  were  common  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  the  Reformers  merely  continued  the  old  metliods 
of  dealing  with  the  problems  of  society.  It  was  a  general  political 
maxim  that  the  authorities  should  regulate  even  the  small  particu- 
lars of  life  and  manners.  Examples  of  the  medieval  regulation  of 
clothing  were  given  from  France  and  Switzerland.  Though  the 
Reformation  introduced  greater  sobriety  of  manners,  yet  legal  regu- 
lation continued.  Ziirich  and  Bern,  it  was  shown,  were  nearly  as 
strict  as  Geneva.  The  laws  of  the  former  two  towns  with  regard  to 
church-going,  taverns  and  drinking,  personal  adornments  and  social 
entertainments,  were  exhibited  in  some  detail,  as  were  also  the  sump- 
tuary laws  of  Louis  XIV.  The  significant  generalization  was  that 
inquisitorial  laws  continued  to  be  enacted  on  the  Continent  for  nearly 
three  centuries  after  the  Reformation,  and  were  found  in  operation 
as  late  as,  or  later  than,  the  Blue  Laws  of  the  American  colonics. 

The  proceedings  of  the  second  day  were  altogether  pedagogical 
in  their  interest.  At  the  New  York  meeting  a  committee  of  seven 
had  been  constituted,  at  the  request  of  the  National  Educational 
Association,  to  investigate  the  condition  of  historical  teaching  in  the 
secondary  schools  throughout  the  United  States,  in  order,  if  pos- 
sible, to  recommend  some  scheme  or  schemes  for  its  improvement. 
The  committee  consisted  of  Professor  A.  C.  McLaughlin  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  its  chairman.  Professor  H.  B.  Adams  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  Professor  H.  Morse  Stephens  of  Cornell 
University,  Professor  A.  B.  Hart  of  Harvard,  Miss  Lucy  M.  Salmon, 
professor  at  Vassar  College,  Professor  C.  H.  Haskins  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  and  Mr.  George  L.  Fox,  headmaster  of  the 
Hopkins  Grammar  School  at  New  Haven.  The  committee  had 
pursued  its  task  with  energy  and  devotion  during  the  year,  and  had 
held  consultations  which  culminated  in  a  series  of  meetings  at 
Cleveland. 

In  presenting  the  committee's  report  the  chairman,  Professor 
McLaughlin,  called  the  attention  of  the  Association  to  the  purpose 
for  which  the  committee  had  been  created,  to  recommend  to  a 
committee  of  the  National  Educational  Association  a  course  of  study 
in  history  which  might  be  taken  as  the  basis  for  a  portion  of  a 
scheme  of  uniform  requirements  for  entrance  to  college.  Before 
the  committee  could  make  such  a  report,  however,  many  things 
had  to  be  done.  Information  had  to  be  gathered  concerning  the 
present  condition  of  historical  study  in  the  schools,  and  then  a 
course  had  to  be  worked  out  which  was  suited  to  the  needs  of  the 
college  and  not  beyond  the  ability  of  the  schools. 
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Moreover,  the  committee  felt  that  it  was  highly  desirable  to  make 
an  examination  of  the  whole  field  and  prepare  a  report  that  would 
be  helpful,  stimulating  and  suggestive  to  the  secondary  teachers  of 
the  country.  To  ascertain  present  conditions,  circulars  were  sent 
to  nearly  five  hundred  schools ;  something  over  two  hundred  an- 
swers were  received,  and  the  answers  had  been  cast  into  tabulated 
form.  For  the  purpose  of  getting  suggestions  as  to  courses  of  study 
and  methods  of  teaching,  three  members  of  the  committee  visited 
European  schools  during  the  summer  of  1 897,  and  after  a  careful 
examination  prepared  reports  upon  the  condition  of  historical  study 
in  the  secondary  schools  of  Germany,  France  and  England.  Miss 
Salmon  had  made  an  exceedingly  thorough  investigation  into  the 
teaching  of  history  in  German  gymnasia,  Mr.  Hasklns  had  ex- 
amined into  the  teaching  in  the  secondary  institutions  of  France, 
Mr.  Fox  into  those  of  England.  Miss  Salmon,  as  the  result  of  her 
exhaustive  study  of  German  programmes  and  methods,  read  to  the 
Association  this  same  morning  a  highly  interesting  paper  on  The 
Teaching  of  History  in  German  Gymnasia,  which  has  since  been 
printed  in  the  Educational  Reviciv  for  February.  We  may  there- 
fore refer  our  readers  to  the  pages  of  that  journal  for  the  full  text 
of  that  instructive  communication.  It  must  suffice  here  to  present 
a  brief  summary.  History,  in  connection  with  geography  and  in 
due  correlation  to  other  studies,  is  taught  throughout  the  nine  years 
of  the  gymnasial  course,  which  begins  when  the  boy  is  nine  years 
old.  The  average  amount  of  time  devoted  to  its  teaching  is  three 
hours  per  week.  During  the  first  two  years  the  boy  is  taught 
legends  from  classical  and  German  mythology  and  the  biographies 
of  great  men.  No  attempt  is  made  to  give  formal  instruction  in 
chronological  order ;  the  method  is  story-telling,  pure  and  simple. 
Systematic  historical  instruction  begins  with  the  third  year  in  the 
gymnasium.  During  the  remainder  of  the  course  the  work  in  his- 
tory and  geography  forms  two  regular  concentric  circles,  the  first  oc- 
cupying four  years,  the  second  three.  The  object  of  the  first  cir- 
cuit is  to  give  a  connected  account  of  the  great  events  of  the  world's 
history,  ancient,  medieval  and  modern,  and  especially  of  the  rela- 
tion of  Germany  to  these  events ;  the  method  is  that  of  pure  narra- 
tion. During  the  last  three  years  the  pupil  traverses  the  general 
field  of  history  again,  but  with  the  object  of  laying  the  foundations 
deeper,  of  gaining  a  broader  outlook,  of  understanding  present  con- 
ditions through  their  development  in  the  past,  of  building  upon  the 
love  of  fatherland  that  has  been  so  sedulously  cultivated  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  course  a  sense  of  personal  responsibility  to  it,  of 
inspiring  high  ideals  and  creating  ethical  standards.     The  method 
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of  treatment  is  adapted  to  this  final  aim  and  to  the  boy's  maturer 
state  of  mind.  It  becomes  more  formal,  and  somewhat  resembles 
that  x>f  a  college  lecture.  Miss  Salmon  pointed  out  the  natural 
differences  of  aim  between  German  and  American  historical  instruc- 
tion, and  praised  with  warmth  the  competence  and  mental  equip- 
ment of  the  teachers  of  history  in  German  schools. 

The  committee  found  that,  in  spite  of  many  meetings  and  discus- 
sions, it  was  ready  as  yet  to  make  only  a  provisional  report  and 
asked  for  the  privilege  of  continuing  its  labors.  It  was  ready  to  re- 
port with  some  definiteness  an  ideal  course  covering  four  years,  with 
five  recitations  a  week  ;  but  the  more  difficult  problem  of  preparing 
practical  recommendations  for  a  schedule  of  entrance  requirements 
was  still  to  be  solved.  In  the  ideal  course  the  committee  recom- 
mended four  sections  or  blocks  of  history,  each  to  occupy  a  year : 
(i)  Ancient  history,  including  a  very  general  introductory  study  of  the 
more  ancient  nations,  and  the  history  of  Greece  and  Rome  to  the  down- 
fall of  the  l"lmpire,  the  histories  of  the  two  nations  to  be  studied,  a-s 
far  as  practicable,  as  related  subjects ;  (2)  The  history  of  Continental 
Murope,  beginning  with  the  fall  of  Rome  and  ending  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  ;  (3)  English  history,  to  be  studied  in  its  broader 
aspects  and  to  include  somewhat  e.xtensive  references  to  Continental 
relations  and  imperial  development ;  (4)  American  history,  with 
special  reference  to  the  Federal  period,  and  with  the  collateral  study 
of  civil  government. 

On  the  subject  of  method  the  committee  recommended  that  a 
text-book  in  chief  be  used,  and  expressed  the  conviction  that  written 
exercises,  the  preparation  of  topics  in  written  or  oral  form,  the  con- 
stant use  and  occasional  making  of  maps,  were  desirable  additions 
to  the  text -book  work  ;  that  collateral  reading  in  secondary  material 
should  be  a  part  of  every  course,  and  that  when  practicable  the 
sources  should  be  used  ;  that  sources  were  principally  useful  in 
giving  reality  and  concretcness  to  the  facts  of  history,  and  could  be 
used  by  the  teacher  for  the  purpose  of  illustration,  and  often  by  the 
pupil  himself  for  the  same  purpose. 

As  for  the  teaching  of  history  in  grades  below  that  of  the  high 
school,  the  committee  did  not  feel  warranted  yet  in  making  definite 
recommendations,  desiring  to  make  further  examination  into  the 
present  status  of  the  matter ;  but  they  agreed  that  it  was  de.sirable 
to  teach,  in  elementary  ways,  the  history  and  government  of  our 
own  country,  with  some  preliminary  or  collateral  study  of  European 
history.  The  committee's  whole  report  was  approved  by  the  A.sso- 
ciation,  and  the  committee  was  continued.  It  is  understood  that, 
after  more  preliminarj-  work  by  individual  members,  it  will  meet  this 
spring  in  Ann  Arbor. 
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Mr.  A.  F.  Nightingale,  superintendent  of  schools  in  Chicago  and 
chairman  of  one  of  the  departments  of  the  National  Educational 
Association,  read  a  short  paper,  the  conclusions  of  which  were  in 
striking  accord  with  those  of  the  committee  of  seven.  He  advised 
that  the  fields  of  history  be  taken  up  in  chronological  order,  and 
that  general  history,  as  it  is  now  studied  and  taught,  be  abandoned. 
In  the  discussion  which  followed  these  papers,  Professor  Fling  ex- 
pressed his  regret  that  the  committee's  recommendations  on  the  use 
of  sources  were  not  more  decided  and  more  radical.  He  contended 
that  if  the  pupils  were  not  brought  into  immediate  contact  with  the 
sources  such  material  would  never  be  used  at  all,  even  for  purposes 
of  illustration.  He  declared  that  all  the  tendencies  in  historical 
teaching  in  America  and  Europe  were  in  the  direction  of  the 
"source  method."  Professor  Hart,  replying  to  Professor  Fling, 
said  that  he  did  not  believe  that  pupils  in  the  secondary  schools 
could  as  a  rule  make  use  of  the  sources  as  the  primary  means  of 
gaining  knowledge,  but  that  original  material  vitalized  the  dry  facts 
of  history  and  gave  them  new  force  and  meaning.  Professor  Has- 
kins  and  Miss  Salmon  did  not  think,  after  having  made  some  study 
of  the  matter,  that  there  was  any  tendency  in  Europe  in  the  direction 
of  the  increased  use  of  the  sources  by  pupils.  Miss  Salmon  said 
that  she  had  made  special  inquiries  regarding  this  subject  in  all  of 
the  German  gymnasia  which  she  had  visited,  and  that  she  had  not 
found  the  source-books  used  anywhere  by  the  pupils. 

The  evening  session  of  this  day,  a  session  held  jointly  with  the 
American  Economic  Association,  but  mostly  occupied  with  history, 
was  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  opportunities  for  American  stu- 
dents of  history  and  economics  in  Europe.  Professor  C.  H.  Has- 
kins  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  read  a  paper  on  the  Opportu- 
nities for  American  Students  of  History  at  Paris,  which  is  printed 
in  the  present  issue  of  this  Review.  Professor  O.  J.  Thatcher  of 
the  University  of  Chicago,  who  was  to  have  read  a  paper  on  Op- 
portunities for  American  Students  of  History  in  Germany,  was  un- 
fortunately prevented  from  attending,  nor  was  his  paper  presented. 
Professor  H.  Morse  Stephens  of  Cornell  University  discoursed  in- 
formally upon  the  opportunities  for  the  Study  of  History  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  but  shortly  gave  way  to  Mr.  Wilbur  C.  Abbott, 
now  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  who  recently  pursued  the 
newly-instituted  course  for  the  "  research  degree  "  at  Oxford.  Both 
were  of  one  mind,  that  O.xford  in  some  respects  presented  admi- 
rable advantages  to  the  mature  student,  but  was  no  place  for  the 
tyro,  who  would  find  little  machinery  in  existence  intended  for  his 
benefit  and  guidance.  Indeed,  it  was  the  general  opinion  of  these 
speakers,  and  of  Professor  C.  H.  Hull  of  Cornell  Universit}',  who 
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spoke  briefly  and  informally  on  the  study  of  political  economy  and 
political  science  in  Germany,  that  the  appropriate  time  for  Euro- 
pean studies  on  the  part  of  American  students  was  not  immediately 
after  their  taking  the  first  degree,  but  later,  the  American  universi- 
ties having  now  developed  their  graduate  instruction  so  full)'  as  to 
make  it  better  for  the  student  to  pursue  his  work  in  America  during 
the  first  years  after  baccalaureate  graduation. 

The  moming  of  the  third  day  was  also  spent  in  joint  session 
with  the  economists,  and  was  devoted  to  a  discussion,  chiefly  by 
members  of  that  profession,  of  the  Relation  of  the  Teaching  of 
Economic  History  to  the  Teaching  of  Political  Economy.  The 
discussion  was  led  by  Professor  Henry  B.  Gardner  of  Brown  Uni- 
versity, Professor  Henry  R.  Seager  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Professor  , George  W.  Knight  of  the  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity. The  necessity  of  carrying  the  study  of  economic  history  into 
the  most  advanced  stages  of  instruction  in  economics  being  gener- 
ally conceded,  the  purpose  of  Professor  Gardner's  paper  was  to 
urge  the  importance  of  including  systematic  instruction  in  economic 
history  in  the  general  introductory  course  in  political  economy  usu- 
ally given  in  our  colleges.  The  purpose  of  such  courses  is,  for 
most  students,  to  develop  the  capacity  to  form  intelligent  and  libera! 
judgments  on  present  economic  questions.  With  this  end  in  view, 
the  information  given  should  include:  (i)  a  description  of  the  most 
essential  features  of  the  structure  and  w-orking  of  the  economic 
organization  ;  (2)  a  statement  of  the  main  principles  or  laws  revealed 
by  an  analysis  of  its  fundamental  forces  ;  (3)  a  critical  estimate  of 
the  system  and  of  the  more  important  plans  for  modifying  it.  Now 
instruction  has  generally  been  concentrated  on  economic  analysis 
and  its  results,  the  other  parts  being  treated  not  systematically,  but 
incidentally,  to  illustrate  the  analysis.  Under  such  training  the  stu- 
dent will  not  be  able  to  estimate  correctly  the  real  scope  and  sig- 
nificance of  economic  theory,  not  seeing  clearly  its  relations  to  eco- 
nomic life  as  a  whole  nor  perceiving  its  limitations.  He  will  be 
tempted  either  to  reject  it  as  merely  theoretical,  or  on  the  other 
hand  to  ignore  its  divergences  from  the  facts  of  actual  life.  In 
respect  to  practical  problems  he  will  not  know  how  to  distinguish 
what  is  essential  and  rigid  in  the  existing  system  from  what  is  non- 
essential and  fle.xible.  Hence  the  speaker  concluded  that  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  structure  and  working  of  the  economic  organism  is 
essential  even  in  an  introductory  course  in  economics,  and  that  this 
description  should  be  systematic  and  comprehensive.  But  in  order 
to  undcr.stand  what  is  characteristic  in  the  existing  organization,  to 
estimate  justly  the  relative  importance  and  permanence  of  its  various 
elements,  and  to   distinguish   its  controlling  tendencies,  it  is,  if  not 
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absolutely  necessarj-,  at  least  extremely  helpful  to  understand  its 
historical  origin  and  to  compare  it  with  earlier  and  simpler  sj-stems. 
This  could  best  be  done  by  a  comprehensive  view  of  economic  his- 
tory, which  could  show  the  movements  and  interrelations  of  economic 
life  as  a  whole,  and  which  should  precede  the  description  of  the 
existing  system,  acquainting  the  student  first  with  the  simpler  forms 
of  organization  and  enabling  him  to  trace  the  actual  course  of  eco- 
nomic development. 

Professor  Seager  held  that  introductory  courses  in  economic 
histor>'  existed  mainly  because  of  the  defects  of  historical  teaching, 
and  would  become  unnecessary  whenever  courses  in  general  historj' 
were  so  recast  as  to  assign  due  prominence  to  economic  forces. 
Agreeing  that  a  course  in  descriptive  economics  should  precede  the 
theoretical  course,  he  did  not  think  that  a  course  in  economic  his- 
tory should  do  so.  Its  proper  place  was  after  the  theoretical  course, 
and  its  aim,  to  remove  or  make  impossible  the  notion  that  the  eco- 
nomic institutions  of  to-day  and  their  mutual  relations  are  perma- 
nent and  inevitable.  This  could  best  be  done,  not  by  a  course 
which  presented  a  continuous  outline  of  econoriiic  history,  but  by 
intensive  study  of  some  one  period,  especially  a  period  differing  as 
widely  as  possible  from  the  present  in  its  economic  organization. 
Economic  history  should  be  studied  also  in  connection  with  the 
history  of  economic  theory  and  with  the  study  of  practical  economic 
problems.  The  former  study  is  valuable  only  when  the  attempt  is 
made  to  interpret  the  economic  theories  accepted  in  each  period  in 
the  light  of  the  industrial  conditions  to  which  they  owe  their  origin. 
As  regards  the  latter,  no  practical  problem  can  be  treated  ade- 
quately except  with  reference  to  the  historical  conditions  out  of 
which  it  has  arisen. 

Professor  Knight  was  of  opinion  that  the  teaching  of  economic 
history  should  precede  the  teaching  of  political  economy.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  study  of  political  institutions  and  of  theories  of 
the  state  everywhere  follows  upon,  never  precedes,  the  study  of  the 
political  history  of  the  state.  Since  at  present  the  teacher  of  historj- 
is  not  covering  this  portion  of  the  historical  field,  it  must,  as  yet, 
be  treated  as  a  distinct  thing,  and  probably  by  the  economist  rather 
than  by  the  historian.  The  increase  of  such  teaching  in  colleges 
and  universities  was  noted.  Later  should  come  the  historj^  of  eco- 
nomic theory  in  connection  with  the  intensive  study  of  economic 
history  in  detail  and  by  periods  and  institutions. 

The  concluding  session  of  the  Association  was  devoted  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  functions  of  local  historical  societies.  Two  papers 
were  read :  one  by  Mr.  R.  G.  Thwaitcs,  corresponding  secretar)-  of 
the  State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin,  on  State-supported  Histor- 
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ical  Societies  and  their  Functions,  the  other  by  Professor  J.  F.  Jame- 
son of  Brown  University,  on  The  Functions  of  State  and  Local 
Historical  Societies  with  respect  to  Research  and  Publication.  But 
to  this  general  subject  the  Review  may  not  improbably  recur  on  a 
later  occasion.  This  session  was  held  in  the  beautiful  new  building 
of  the  Western  Reserve  Historical  Society,  and  was  the  first  meet- 
ing ever  held  therein.  A  considerable  number  of  papers,  read  only 
by  title,  were  submitted  for  publication  in  the  annual  volume  of  the 
Association. 

A  report  on  behalf  of  the  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission  was 
submitted  by  its  chairman.  Professor  Jameson.  An  interesting  plan 
proposed  by  Mi.ss  Salmon,  professor  in  Vassar  College,  was  en- 
couraged and  referred  to  the  secretary  and  Miss  Salmon.  It  con- 
templated the  affiliation  of  local  historical  societies  with  the  American 
Historical  Association,  by  payment  of  annual  dues  or  the  fees  for 
life-membership,  and  with  mutual  duties  of  communication  and  re- 
port. Proposals  were  brought  forward,  in  view  of  the  approaching 
expiration  (in  July)  of  the  guarantee  fund  of  the  American  His- 
TOHiCAi,  Review,  for  its  adoption  by  the  Association.  Definite  ac- 
tion upon  this  matter  was  deferred  until  the  next  annual  meeting. 
In  the  meantime,  a  grant  was  made  to  the  Review  from  the  treasury 
of  the  Association,  in  consideration  of  which  each  member  of  the 
latter  is  to  receive  a  copy  of  the  issues  of  the  Review  for  next 
October  and  January,  that  all  may  be  prepared  to  vote  intelligently 
upon  proposals  for  union  next  December. 

The  officers  of  the  Association  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  are  : 
President,  Professor  George  P.  Fisher  of  Yale  University  ;  first  vice- 
president,  Mr.  James  Ford  Rhodes  of  Boston  ;  second  vice-presi- 
dent. Dr.  Edward  Eggle.ston  ;  secretary  and  treasurer,  as  heretofore. 
Professor  Herbert  B.  Adams  and  Dr.  Clarence  W.  Bowen,  respec- 
tively. Dr.  Schouler  became  ix  officio  a  member  of  the  executive 
council ;  President  E.  M.  Gallaudet  and  Professor  George  B.  Adams 
retired  from  that  body,  and  their  places  were  filled  by  the  election 
of  Chief-Ju.stice  M.  W.  Fuller  and  Professor  A.  B.  Hart.  The  next 
meeting  is  to  occur  at  New  Haven  on  December  27,  28  and  29, 
1898.  The  committee  on  the  programme  consists  of  Professor 
E.  G.  Bourne  of  Yale,  Professors  Hart  of  Harvard,  Judson  of  Chi- 
cago, Turner  of  Wisconsin,  and  the  secretar>'. 

The  Antiual  Report  of  the  Association  for  1896,  a  volume  of  1 107 
pages,  has  not  reached  the  office  of  the  Review  at  the  time  of  going 
to  press,  but  the  receipt  of  several  "  separates  "  from  it  gives  promise 
of  its  speedy  appearance.  The  largest  of  these  separate  issues  is  the 
Report  of  the  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission,  comprising  641 
pages  (pp.  467-1 107)  of  the  volume.     The  Report  consists  of  a  re- 
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port  in  the  more  special  sense,  setting  forth  the  aims  of  the  Commis- 
sion and  the  steps  it  has  hitherto  taken  toward  the  reaHzation  of 
those  aims,  a  careful  bibliography  of  American  archives,  or,  more 
explicitly,  a  List  of  Printed  Guides  to  and  Descriptions  of  Archives 
and  other  Repositories  of  Historical  Manuscript,  prepared  by  Dr.  E. 
C.  Burnett  and  the  chairman,  and  five  series  of  historical  documents, 
printed  as  specimens  of  the  mode  in  which  the  Commission  proposes 
to  deal  with  the  most  important  of  those  manuscripts  to  which  it  may 
be  led  by  the  systematic  inquiries  it  is  pursuing.  The  first  of  these 
is  a  series  of  the  letters  of  Phineas  Bond,  consul  at  Philadelphia,  to 
the  British  Foreign  Office  in  1787,  1788  and  1789,  letters  interesting 
for  the  light  they  throw  on  the  economic,  and  in  a  less  degree  the 
political,  history  of  the  United  States  during  that  transitional  period. 
Next  comes  a  body  of  correspondence  relating  to  an  attempted  in- 
trigue with  the  French  government,  carried  on  from  Philadelphia  in 
1756,  and  disclosed  through  the  intercepting,  by  the  British  officials 
in  England  and  Ireland,  of  letters  addressed  to  the  Duke  dc  Mire- 
poix.  Next  is  printed  a  collection,  derived  from  various  sources,  of 
the  letters  of  Stephen  Higginson,  a  Boston  merchant,  highly  influ- 
ential in  politics  and  conspicuous  among  the  high  Federalists.  The 
letters  extend  over  an  interesting  period  (1783— 1804)  and  cast  light 
on  many  important  transactions.  The  political  history  of  South 
Carolina,  1805-1808,  is  illustrated  by  the  publication  of  a  series  of 
extracts  from  the  diary  of  Edward  Hooker,  who  lived  at  Columbia 
during  those  years.  Finally,  the  long-continued  and  widely  rami- 
fying intrigues  of  France  for  the  possession  of  the  Mississippi  Valley, 
and  especially  the  intrigues  of  Citizen  Genet  with  George  Rogers 
Clark  and  the  projected  expedition  of  the  latter  against  the  Spaniards 
in  New  Orleans,  are  illuminated  by  a  highly  important  and  varied  col- 
lection of  documents  edited  by  Professor  Turner.  The  commission 
actively  continues  its  pursuit  of  manuscripts.  Its  second  report  will 
present  some  of  the  results  of  the  pursuit,  together  with  the  second 
instalment  of  the  Phineas  Bond  letters  and  the  correspondence  of 
Genet  with  Mangourit,  French  consul  at  Charleston.  With  the  aid 
of  these  two  series  of  Genet  documents  and  those  printed  in  the 
present  number  of  the  Review,  Professor  Turner  prepares  for  our 
next  number  a  new  account  of  Genet's  relations  with  the  West.  For 
its  third  report  the  Commission  expects  to  present  a  first  instalment 
of  the  correspondence  of  John  C.  Calhoun.  The  trustees  of  Clem- 
son  Agricultural  College,  which  possesses  the  chief  mass  of  his 
papers,  has  agreed  to  entrust  them  to  the  Commission  for  publica- 
tion. The  Commission,  earnestly  desirous  to  do  this  important 
piece  of  work  thoroughly,  hope  that  those  who  know  of  other 
Calhoun  letters  will  inform  the  chairman. 
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OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  AMERICAN  STUDENTS  OF 
HISTORY  AT  PARIS' 

The  topic  assigned  mc  this  evening  is  not  entirely  a  new  one. 
Two  former  presidents  of  this  association  have  had  occasion  to  dis- 
cuss briefly  the  progress  of  historical  studies  in  France,-  and,  thanks 
to  our  secretar}-,  Americans  have  long  been  familiar  with  the  excel- 
lent report  upon  historical  work  at  Paris  prepared  by  Professor 
Fredericq  of  the  University  of  Ghent  and  translated  in  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University  Studies}  Quite  recently,  too,  the  newspapers 
have  had  something  to  say  concerning  the  educational  opportunities 
of  the  French  capital,  and  there  are  at  least  three  committees — a 
Coinite  Franco- Amirieain ,  a  Paris- American  Uni\'ersity  Committee, 
and  an  American  Advisory  Committee — charged  with  disseminating 
information  and  strengthening  academic  relations  between  France 
and  America.  My  excuse  for  venturing  into  the  field  is  that  im- 
portant changes  have  taken  place  in  the  fifteen  years  since  Fred- 
ericq's  account  appeared,  and  that,  in  spite  of  newspapers  and  com- 
niittces,  there  is  not  accessible,  so  far  as  I  know,  a  statement  of  what 
is  actually  done  in  PVance  in  the  various  lines  of  work  to  which  the 
attention  of  American  students  is  being  directed.  In  attempting  to 
show  what  Paris  offers  and  what  it  does  not  offer  in  the  department 
of  history  I  shall  try  to  be  as  succinct  and  definite  as  possible  ;  it 
will,  I  trust,  be  evident  that  I  hold  no  brief  for  F"rench  schools  and 
make  no  plea  for  Paris  as  the  unique  goal  of  the  historical  student. 

In  limiting  the  subject  to  Paris  I  am  well  aware  that  Paris  is  not 
France  and  that  instruction  in  history  is  not  confined  to  the  metrop- 
olis. Much  has  been  done  of  late  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
provincial  universities,  so  that  Professor  Breal,  an  active  leader  in 
the  movement  to  increase  the  attendance  of  students  from  this  side 

iRead  hefore  (he  American  Historical  Association  at  its  meeting  at  Cleveland,  De- 
cember 29,  1897. 

'.\ndrew  D.  WTiitc,  EiirofieoH  Schools  of  History  and  Politics,  in  \he  Johns  Hopkins 
Unix-ersity  Sttniies,  Uecember,  1887.  Charles  Kendall  Adams,  Recent  Historical  Work 
in  the  Colleges  and  Universities  of  Europe  and  America,  Papers  of  the  American  Histor- 
ical Association,  IV.  39-65. 

'  77ie  Stuily  of  History  in  Germany  and  France,  Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies, 
May-June,  1890.  Work  in  history  at  Paris  is  also  de.scribcd,  largely  on  the  basis  of  his 
own  obser\'ations  in  1S90,  by  Altamini  in  the  second  edition  of  his  Enseflanza  de  la  His- 
toria,  35-90.  The  recent  impressions  of  a  Belgian  student,  E.  Lameere,  will  be  found  in 
the  ReitK  de  I'  University  de  Bruxelles  for  1896,  Nos.  7-10. 
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of  the  Atlantic,  has  expressed  the  hope  that  many  Americans  might 
be  drawn  to  them  by  the  desire  "  to  know  French  life  intimately 
and  in  its  purity,"  to  revel  in  the  rare  climate  of  Bordeaux  or  Mont- 
pellier,  or  to  enjoy  the  beauties  of  Grenoble  "  within  sight  of  the 
Alps,  beside  the  swift  waters  of  the  Isere."  '  Now  Grenoble  is  a 
delightful  place  in  summer,  as  I  can  testify,  and  the  winter  climate 
of  Paris  may  easily  be  surpassed  in  the  south,  but  these  things  of 
themselves  are  not  sufficient  to  attract  the  serious  student.  The 
provincial  universities  suffer  from  the  evils  common  to  the  whole 
educational  system  of  France,  plus  the  depressing  influence  of  ex- 
cessive centralization,  and  they  have  none  of  the  advantages  of 
special  schools,  great  libraries,  etc.,  which  are  found  at  the  capital. 
There  are  excellent  men  in  many  of  the  provincial  faculties,  but  it 
can  safely  be  said  that  for  the  present,  at  least,  the  American  who 
goes  to  France  to  study  will  turn  his  steps  toward  Paris. 

The  organization  of  higher  instruction  in  France  is  in  sharp 
contrast  with  our  ordinary  conceptions  of  the  character  of  the  French 
people.  Instead  of  being  simple  and  logical,  higher  education  is 
complicated  and  unsystematic ;  instead  of  having  been  radically 
made  over  from  time  to  time,  it  has  evolved  slowly,  with  large  def- 
erence to  conservative  prejudice  and  vested  interests.  As  a  result, 
the  system  has  grown  by  additions  rather  than  by  alterations,  by 
the  creation  of  new  agencies  rather  than  by  the  modification  and 
enlargement  of  old  ones,  so  that  each  successive  period  in  the  his- 
tory of  modem  France  has  left  one  or  more  representatives  in  the 
congeries  of  e.xisting  institutions  of  learning.  Thus  the  College  de 
France  is  a  survival  of  the  old  regime,  the  Ecole  Polytechnique  is 
the  creation  of  the  Convention,  the  Faculties  were  organized  by 
Napoleon,  the  Ecole  des  Chartes  was  established  under  the  Re- 
storation, the  Ecole  des  Hautes  Etudes  owes  its  origin  to  the  Sec- 
ond Empire. 

If  any  one  thing  has  been  characteristic  of  French  education 
amid  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  past  hundred  years,  it  is  the  system 
of  special  schools,  designed  to  prepare  men  for  a  single  definite  ca- 
reer, rather  than  the  university  with  its  varied  opportunities  and 
broad  ideas  of  culture  and  research.  Adopted  by  the  Convention 
to  meet  the  pressing  needs  created  by  the  suppression  of  the  old 
universities,  the  system  of  special  schools  was  permanently  estab- 
lished by  the  First  Empire.  Afterward,  as  new  needs  appeared, 
new  schools  were  created,  while  at  the  same  time  the  old  schools 
sought  to  enlarge  their  facilities  in  the  direction  of  general  studies 

^Journal des  Dihats,  June  7,  1895,  as  quoted  in  the  pamphlet  issued  in  that  year 
under  the  title  The  Contitt  Franco- Amiricain  of  Paris. 
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and  thus  become  miniature  universities.  The  professors  of  the  facul- 
ties of  letters  and  science,  the  only  bodies  not  strictly  professional 
in  character,  had  no  regular  duties  of  instruction  and  spent  their  time 
in  examining  candidates  for  certain  degrees  and  in  delivering  lec- 
tures before  a  miscellaneous  audience  who  came  for  an  hour's  pleasant 
entertainment  or  perhaps  to  keep  warm  and  read  the  newspapers. 
The  College  de  France  was  in  exactly  the  same  position  except  that 
its  professors  held  no  examinations.  The  whole  system  wasted  re- 
sources by  the  duplication  of  buildings,  appliances,  and  teachers 
inevitable  under  a  regime  of  isolated  professional  schools ;  overbur- 
dened faculties  and  students  with  an  artificial  system  of  examinations  ; 
encouraged  superficiality  and  rhetorical  display  among  the  profes- 
sors ;  and  deprived  students  both  of  a  thorough  scientific  trjuning 
and  of  contact  with  practical  affairs.' 

The  movement  for  the  reform  of  higher  education  began  toward 
the  close  of  the  Second  Empire,  largely  through  the  influence  of 
men  who  had  studied  in  Germany  and  had  been  impressed  with  the 
superior  advantages  of  their  neighbors  beyond  the  Rhine,  and  it 
was  powerfully  furthered  by  the  events  of  1 870  and  1 87 1 .  Changes 
have  come  slowly  among  a  people  which  finds  it  easier  to  plan  large 
reforms  than  to  execute  small  ones,  and  the  system  is  still  in  pro- 
cess of  transformation,  but  in  certain  directions  great  advances  have 
been  made.  The  special  schools  have  not  been  suppressed,  but 
they  no  longer  monopolize  the  field.  The  faculties  of  letters  and 
science  are  now  teaching  and  investigating  as  well  as  lecturing 
bodies,  and  have  added  to  their  previous  duties  the  work  of  prepar- 
ing teachers,  once  exclusively  performed  by  the  Ecole  Normale. 
The  expenditures  for  higher  education  have  greatly  increased,  and 
the  various  groups  of  faculties  have  taken  the  name  and  caught 
something  of  the  spirit  of  universities.  Some  improvement  has 
been  made  in  the  programmes  of  examinations,  while  bj'  the  estab- 
lishment of  tlie  Kcole  des  Hautes  Etudes  opportunity  has  been 
given  for  thorough  training  in  investigation  in  all  the  principal 
branches  of  knowledge. 

The  progress  accomplished  in  France  within  a  generation  is 
nowhere  more  apparent  than  in  the  subject  of  history.  Thirty 
years  ago  the  opportunities  for  historical  instruction  at  Paris  were 
limited  to  the  displays  of  oratory  at  the  Sorbonnc  and  College  de 
France,  the  closed  courses  of  the  Ecole  Normale — as  yet  untouched 
by  the  hand  of  Fustel  de  Coulanges — and  the  special  training  of  the 
Ecole  des  Chartes,  of  which  more  will  be  said  later.     To-day,  apart 

'  Condensed  from  the  excellent  arlicle  of  Langlois  on   Tk<  Qutslion  of  UnivtrsUiei  in 
Franct,  in  the   Pclitical  Stitntt  Quiirleily,  September,  1894. 
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from  the  Ecole  Normal  e,  which  is  not  open  to  the  pubh'c,  and  cer- 
tain courses  at  the  Law  School  and  College  cle  France  which  lie 
rather  in  the  field  of  economics  and  political  science  than  in  that  of 
history  proper,  the  student  of  history  may  avail  himself,  not  only  of 
the  Kcole  des  Chartcs  and  of  the  enlarged  and  invigorated  Faculty 
of  Letters,  but  of  the  new  Ecole  des  Hautes  Etudes  and  Ecole  Libre 
des  Sciences  Politiques — all  with  the  exception  of  the  Ecole  Libre 
open  without  charge'  to  foreigners  as  well  as  nativ'cs  and  to  women 
as  well  as  men.  In  these  four  institutions  alone  there  are  this  year, 
leaving  out  of  account  the  related  work  in  language  and  archaeology, 
t\venty -eight  different  professors  of  histor\',  offering  fifty-five  distinct 
courses — a  number  of  instructors  and  courses  equal  to  those  of 
Berlin  and  Leipzig  combined.  In  all  this  varietj'  there  is  very  little 
duplication  of  work,  in  spite  of  the  independence  of  each  school. 
Indeed,  as  has  recently  been  remarked,  the  Faculty  of  Letters,  the 
Ecole  des  Hautes  Etudes,  and  the  Ecole  des  Chartes,  all  now  in- 
stalled in  the  new  buildings  of  the  Sorbonne,  are  but  the  distinct 
departments  of  the  historical  faculty  of  an  ideal  University  of  Paris, 
vaster  even  than  the  universitj'  actually  authorized  by  the  recent 
law.^     Let  us  see  what  each  of  these  institutions  has  to  offer. 

The  Faculty  of  Letters  of  the  University  of  Paris  is  in  theory 
an  institution  for  the  encouragement  and  diffusion  of  higher  cul- 
ture, a  centre  of  research  and  training  in  historical  and  philological 
investigation,  and  a  normal  school  for  the  preparation  of  teachers 
for  lyci'cs  and  colleges.'  In  actual  practice  its  energies  are  chiefly 
absorbed  in  the  task  of  preparing  candidates  for  the  e.xaminations 
leading  to  the  licence  and  agrc^^ation,  and  by  far  the  greater  number 
of  its  students  are  working  for  these  degrees.  Two  .sorts  of  courses 
are  ofiered  :  the  public  lecture,  open  to  everybody  as  of  old  but  pri- 
marily addressed  to  students,  who  form  a  constantly  growing  ele- 
ment in  the  audience  ;  and  the  closed  course  {conrs  fcrme,  confer- 
ence), to  which  only  matriculates  arc  admitted.  The  nature  of  the 
closed  courses  depends  largely  upon  the  tastes  of  the  instructor. 
Sometimes  they  consist  of  a  series  of  set  lectures  on  a  topic  previ- 
ously announced,  sometimes  they  are  transformed  into  seminaries 
for  the  detailed  study  of  an  author  or  an  epoch ;  but  more  com- 
monly they  take  the  form  of  explanations  of  the  authors  and  texts 
which  are  found  on  the  examination  programmes  of  the  year,  or  of 
practical  exercises  in  teaching  conducted  by  the  pupils  in  turn  under 
the  criticism  of  the  instructor  and  the  rest  of  the  class. 

•  The  Httculty  of  LeUers  demands  certain  inconsiderable  fees  from  candidates  for 
degrees. 

•  Langlois  ond  Seignobos,  Introduction  aux  ntiities  Hiitoriqucs,  306. 

^  Rtx'ue  ItUtrnationaU  de  C  Emcignemcnt,  November  15,  1897,  p.  417. 
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Of  the  fort)' -eight  professors  and  instructors  who  announce 
courses  in  the  Faculty  of  Letters  this  year, '  eleven  devote  them- 
selves entirely  to  historical  subjects.  Ancient  history  is  represented 
by  Bouche-Lcclcrcq,  the  well-known  writer  upon  Roman  religion 
and  institutions,  Guiraud,  the  talented  pupil  and  biographer  of 
Fustel  de  Coulanges,  and  Grebaut,  who  confines  his  attention  to 
Oriental  history.  The  chair  of  medieval  history  is  held  by  Lu- 
chairc,  the  distinguished  master  of  the  Capetian  epoch.  For  the 
modem  period  there  are  four  professors  :  Lavisse,  the  director  of 
the  department  of  history  and  geography,  who  lectures  on  the  age 
of  Louis  XIV.  and  conducts  a  series  of  admirable  exercises  for 
future  teachers,  Aulard,  who  occupies  the  chair  of  the  history  of  the 
French  Revolution  established  by  the  city  of  Paris,  Zeller,  and  Ram- 
baud,  at  present  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  and  replaced  at  the 
Sorbonne  by  Denis  of  the  University  of  Bordeaux.  The  list  also 
includes  Seignobos,  who  considers  questions  of  historical  method 
and  their  application  to  secondary  instruction,  I^nglois,  who  lec- 
tures on  bibliography  and  palaeography  and  conducts  a  seminary 
for  research  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  Lemonnier,  who  treats  of  the 
history  of  art  in  its  relations  to  th^  history  of  civilization.  The 
student's  choice  will  naturally  be  governed  by  his  tastes  and  oppor- 
tunities, but  whatever  his  special  interests,  he  should  at  least  en- 
deavor to  profit  by  the  varied  and  accurate  information  and  rigorous 
scientific  methods  of  Langlois,  the  originality  and  suggestiveness  of 
Seignobos,  and  the  brilliant  lectures  of  Lavisse,  unsurpassed  models 
in  their  combination  of  matter  and  form. 

Of  the  degrees  conferred  by  the  Faculty  of  Letters,  two  only, 
the  doctorate  in  letters  and  the  diploma  in  history  and  geography, 
are  of  interest  to  the  foreign  student.  The  French  doctorate  is  a 
distinctive  institution,  the  peculiarities  of  which  are  not  generally 
understood  abroad,  where  from  the  similarity  of  name  it  is  usually 
supposed  to  represent  the  equivalent  of  the  German  and  American 
doctorates,  from  which  it  differs  in  several  important  respects.  In 
order  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  doctorate  in  France  it  is  neces- 
sary, not  only  to  possess  the  degree  of  bachelor,  which  corresponds 
roughly  to  the  certificate  of  graduation  from  a  German  gymnasium  ; 
one  must  also  be  licciicii:  in  letters,  that  is,  one  must  have  spent  on 
the  average  at  least  two  years  in  further  study  at  a  university  and 
passed  examinations  in  Greek,  Latin,  French  and  certain  elective 

'  The  various  courses  given  at  Paris  each  year  are  enumerated  in  the  Livrtt  dt  FJ^tu- 
diant  de  Paris,  a  small  pamphlet  issued  in  November  under  the  auspices  of  the  Univer- 
sity Council.  Unfortunately  it  has  not  yet  become  the  practice  to  make  announcements 
much  in  advance  of  the  time  of  opening  in  Novemt>er,  but  there  is  not  much  change  from 
year  to  year  in  the  work  offered.  According  to  a  recent  announcement  in  the  Nation  M. 
Henry  Brial,  70  Rue  d'  Assas,  will  be  glad  to  give  information  to  intending  students. 
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subjects.  Once  liccnni,  the  candidate  has  no  further  requirements 
of  time  or  residence  to  fulfil  for  the  doctorate,  nor  are  there  any  ex- 
aminations beyond  the  pubhc  defence  of  the  thesis,  an  ordeal  of  at 
least  four  hours  and  by  no  means  so  simple  an  affair  as  the  Prussian 
Disputation.  Kvcrj^thinfj  centres  in  the  theses,  which  are  two  in 
number,  one  in  Latin,  corresponding  in  length  and  general  charac- 
ter to  the  ordinary  German  dissertation,  the  other  in  French,  averag- 
ing from  three  hundred  to  six  hundred  pages  in  length  and  dealing 
in  a  thorough  and  comprehensive  manner  with  an  important  subject. 
In  theory  a  student  may  present  himself  at  once  upon  receiving  the 
licence,  in  practice,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  thesis,  several  years 
intervene,  so  that  many  PVenchmen  are  well  along  in  the  thirties 
before  they  become  doctors.  From  one  point  of  view,  the  French 
doctorate  is  less  exacting  than  the  German  or  our  own,  since  there 
are  no  requirements  of  subordinate  subjects  and  tests  of  the  candi- 
date's general  knowledge  of  the  field  in  wliich  he  presents  himself, 
these  matters  being  presumably  covered  by  the  licence  and  the  train- 
ing necessary  to  produce  a  sati.sfactory  thesis  ;  but  on  the  other 
hand,  the  standard  of  the  thesis  is  in  France  much  higher.  It  is  not 
an  Erstlinffsarheit,  not  simply  a  proof  of  ability  to  carry  on  investiga- 
tion, but  a  solid  and  mature  production,  designed  as  an  original  con- 
tribution to  knowledge  worthy,  if  possible,  of  the  praise  summed  up 
in  the  reviewer's  term  definitif.  To  see  that  there  is  no  comparison 
bct\veen  the  French  and  the  German  dissertations,  one  has  only  to 
examine  a  number  of  the  historj'  theses  in  French — those  in  I^tin 
are  well  understood  to  stand  on  a  different  footing — such  as  the 
recent  works  of  Petit-Dutaillis  on  Louis  VIIL  and  of  Funck-Bren- 
tano  on  Philip  the  Fair  and  Flanders.  The  earlier  American  theses 
preserved  the  German  idea,  but  there  arc  some  recent  indications  of 
a  trend  in  the  French  direction ;  certainly  volumes  like  Coffin's 
Quebec  Act,  Hazen's  American  Opinion  of  t lie  French  Rn'olution,  and 
several  of  the  Columbia  Studies  and  Han>ard  Monograplis,  are  not 
of  the  traditional  type. 

Until  the  present  year  the  French  doctorate  was  practically  clo.sed 
to  foreigners,  since  the  government  steadfastly  refused  to  accept 
equivalents  for  the  licence,  which  does  not  correspond  exactly  to  any 
degree  elsewhere,  and  no  student  ready  to  carr}'  on  advanced  work 
cared  to  devote  his  time  to  preparing  for  the  rhetorical  compositions 
necessary  for  this  degree.  Recently,  as  a  result  of  the  praiseworthy 
efforts  to  remove  obstacles  which  repelled  foreign  students,  without 
impairing  the  vahte  of  the  doctorate  for  French  citizens,  the  newly 
constituted  universities  have  been  empowered  to  create  and  confer 
degrees  which  shall  attest  the  scientific  attainments  of  the  recipients 
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but  cannot  carry  witli  them  any  of  the  legal  privileges  of  existing 
degrees.  In  the  exercise  of  its  new  authority  the  Facult)-  of  Letters 
of  Paris  voted  in  January,  1897,  to  establish  the  doctorate  dc  tUni- 
vcrsitc  de  Paris,  open  to  native  and  foreign  students.  The  new  doc- 
torate demands  of  the  French  candidate  the  licence  and  of  foreigners 
a  certificate  of  previous  training  satisfactory  to  the  Faculty  ;  the 
period  of  study  must  extend  over  at  least  four  semesters,  two  of 
whicii  may  be  spent  at  another  university  ;  and  the  final  tests  con- 
sist of  a  thesis  and  examinations  in  two  subjects.' 

The  diplomc  d  'etudes  sitpericurcs  is  an  innovation  of  the  year  1 894 
which  is  at  present  limited  to  the  subjects  ofhistorj-  and  geography. 
Preparation  for  this  degree  involves  the  presentation  and  public  dis- 
cussion of  a  thesis-^the  more  meritorious  of  these  are  hereafter  to 
be  published  by  the  Faculty, — the  treatment  of  an  historical  and  a 
geographical  problem  assigned  in  advance  of  the  examination,  the 
critical  commentary  of  a  text,  and  examinations  in  geography  or  one 
of  the  sciences  auxiliary  to  history.  This  diploma  is  a  stage  in  the 
agrigation  d '  histoirc  ct  dc  geographic,  the  competitive  e.xamination 
for  professorships  of  history  and  geography  in  the  hrics,  but  it  may 
also  be  sought  independently  by  any  one,  without  restriction  of  age, 
race,  or  academic  degree.  The  thesis  is  supposed  to  show  the  can- 
didate's power  of  investigation  in  much  the  .same  way  as  the  German 
dissertation,  and  it  is  the  hope  of  those  interested  in  the  new  diploma 
that  it  will  represent  about  the  same  degree  of  attainment  as  the 
German  doctorate.-  Whether  this  will  prove  true  depends  entirely 
upon  those  who  have  the  conferring  of  the  degrees  in  their  hands, 
particularly  since  a  sufficient  preliminary'  training,  guaranteed  in  the 
case  of  candidates  for  the  agrigation  by  the  necessitj^  of  having  first 
received  the  licence,  is  not  secured  by  any  formal  requirement  in  the 
case  of  other  applicants.  Should  a  high  standard  be  maintained, 
the  diploine  d'  etudes  supirieures  will  certainly  pro\'c  attractive  to 
foreign  students,  not  because  it  is  easier  to  obtain  than  the  doctorate, 
but  because  it  corresponds  more  nearly  to  the  needs  of  the  student 
at  this  stage  in  his  development. 

The  Ecole  Pratique  des  Hautes  Etudes  is  the  child  of  Victor 
Duruy.  Finding  it  impossible  to  bring  the  Faculties  to  accept  his 
ideas   of  university'    reform,   Duruy   determined   to    found   a    new 

'  See  the  report  of  [he  committee  of  (he  Faculty  in  the  Kirue  InternatUmale  ,it  P  Eh- 
seigHentfiil,  March  15,  1897  ;  and  compare  the  report  of  Lavisse  to  the  Conseil  Sup^rieur 
de  1'  Instruction  Publique  in  the  same  journal,  October  15,  1S97. 

'See  the  opening  addresses  of  Lavisse  and  I-anglois  in  the  Rei'ue  fntemationale  de 
r  Emeipiemint ,  November  15,  1895,  and  November  15,  1897.  lliere  is  an  interesting 
set  of  reports  on  the  difUme  iT  itudes  supirieurti  in  the  various  universities  in  the  same 
journal  for  September  15,  1897. 
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school,  whose  prime  object  should  be  to  teach  its  pupils  how  to 
study  and  investigate  for  themselves,  and  whose  influence,  he  hoped, 
would  in  time  destroy  the  old  system  of  education.  As  established 
in  1868,  the  Ecole  Pratique  consisted  of  four  sections  (now  five), 
one  of  which  comprised  history  and  philology.  The  work  of  the 
school  is  open  to  all,  "  without  condition  of  age,  degree  or  nation- 
ality," who  are  willing  to  take  active  part  in  its  exercises  and  can 
satisfy  the  instructor  of  their  ability  to  do  so.  Beyond  this  there 
are  no  restrictions  on  the  number  and  choice  of  courses  and  no 
fi.Ked  term  of  study.  Those  who  have  been  in  attendance  three 
years  and  present  a  satisfactorj'  thesis  receive  a  diploma.  Until  it 
entered  its  quarters  in  the  new  Sorbonne  last  fal!,  the  section  of  his- 
tory and  philologj'  had  its  home  in  the  upper  rooms  of  the  old  uni- 
versity librarj-,  where  the  students  were  placed  in  the  midst  of  the 
books  and  enjoyed  opportunities  of  freer  intercourse  with  their  pro- 
fessors than  is  usual  in  France,  so  that  some  have  questioned 
whether  the  spirit  of  the  school  will  not  lose  something  by  abandon- 
ing its  outgrown  library  garrets. 

F"rom  the  very  beginning  of  the  Ecole  Pratique  the  most  active 
spirit  in  the  development  of  its  historical  department  has  been  Gabriel 
Monod,  the  accomplished  editor  of  the  Ra-ue  //is fori^ue  a.nd  at  pres- 
ent director  of  tiic  section  of  history  and  philology.  Associated 
with  him  are  si.x  well-known  scholars  :  Thevenin,  Roy,  Giry,  Long- 
non,  Bemont  and  Reuss.  Each  in.structor  gives  two  courses,  which 
are  of  an  advanced  and  special  character  and  are  generally  conducted 
on  a  plan  similar  to  that  of  the  German  .seminary.  The  subjects 
vary  .somewhat  from  year  to  year  but  within  relatively  narrow  limits. 
Recently  Monod  has  concentrated  the  attention  of  his  students  on  the 
Carolingian  period,  with  special  reference  to  its  legislative  monuments, 
while  Thevenin  considers  subjects  of  early  Germanic  law.  Giry's 
conferences,  admirable  examples  of  historical  method,  are  confined 
to  the  liistory  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  one  exercise  being 
at  present  devoted  to  the  critical  study  of  an  annalist  and  the  other 
to  studies  on  the  diplomatic  sources  of  the  period  with  reference  to 
his  forthcoming  edition  of  the  charters  of  the  later  Carolingians. 
Bemont  treats  by  preference  topics  in  the  medieval  history  of  Eng- 
land, a  field  in  which  he  is  an  acknowledged  mjister  ;  frequently  he 
gives  one  hour  to  lectures  on  the  sources  of  English  history  and  the 
other  to  the  detailed  study  of  some  special  topic.  Longnon's  work 
lies  in  the  field  of  French  historical  geography,  which  he  has  made 
so  peculiarly  his  own  ;  Roy  deals  with  the  history  of  the  later  Middle 
Ages  ;  Reuss  has  recently  been  added  to  the  corps  of  teachers  in 
order  to  give  instruction  in  the  historj'  of  modern    Europe'.     Stu- 
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dents  of  history  may  also  attend  with  profit  some  of  the  related 
courses  in  the  history  of  religions,  which  now  form  the  fifth  section 
of  the  school. 

The  Ecole  des  Chartes,  first  established  in  1821,  is  a  special 
school  for  the  training  of  archivists  and  librarians  for  the  public  ser- 
vice. The  number  of  regular  pupils  admitted  each  year  is  limited 
to  twenty,  selected  by  competitive  examination  from  candidates  who 
have  taken  the  bachelor's  degree  and  ha\c  not  passed  the  age  of 
twenty-five ;  but  the  exercises  of  the  school  are  freely  open  to  the 
public,  and  there  is  always  a  good  attendance  of  hearers  at  certain 
courses.  The  programme  of  .studies  covers  three  years  and  includes 
palaeography,  diplomatics,  archaeology',  Romance  philology,  the 
history  of  French  law  and  institutions,  the  sources  of  French  his- 
tory', bibliography  and  the  organization  of  libraries  and  archives. 
Besides  passing  the  regular  examinations  in  these  subjects,  candi- 
dates for  the  diploma  of  arclih-iste  palcographc  are  required  to  pre- 
pare a  thesis  based  upon  prolonged  research  and  involving  the  use 
of  manuscript  materials.  The  conclusions  to  which  the  in\'estiga- 
tion  has  led  are  presented  in  printed  form,  and  the  whole  thesis  sub- 
jected to  rigorous  public  examination  by  a  committee  of  professors. 
Although  the  work  of  the  school  embraces  the  whole  [leriod  down 
to  1789,  particular  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
courses  are  not  designed  to  give  a  systematic  survey  of  the  field  of 
history  or  to  study  special  periods  in  detail  ;  the  aim  is  rather  to 
afford  a  comprehen.sive  and  thorough  training  in  the  subjects  auxil- 
iary to  history',  with  special  reference  to  the  needs  of  future  custo- 
dians of  historical  materials.  In  many  respects  iniique.  the  work  of 
the  school  has  been  of  great  importance  in  the  development  of 
sound  historiail  scholarship  in  France,  and  it  is  held  in  high  regard 
in  other  parts  of  Europe,  where  its  example  has  been  followed  in 
the  creation  of  institutions  like  the  Scuola  di  Paleografia  at  Florence 
and  the  Institut  fiir  osterreichische  Geschichtsforschung  at  Vienna 
and  in  the  recent  movement  for  the  establishment  of  a  similar  school 
in  England. 

From  the  nature  of  its  work  the  Ecole  des  Chartes  appeals  to 
but  a  limited  constituency,  but  no  serious  student  of  French  history 
or  of  the  Middle  Ages  in  general  can  afford  to  neglect  it,  [jarticularly 
since  the  recent  removal  from  the  ill-lighted  and  inconvenient  quar- 
ters at  the  Archives  Nationales  to  the  new  building  adjoining  the 
Sorbonne  has  made  it  easily  accessible  to  all.  The  much  loved 
Gautier  is  gone,  and  with  him  the  famous  potpourri  of  palaeography 

'  The  section  publishes  a  series  of  monographs,  the  Bibtiolhiqtu de T l\i:ole  da  J/tiutts 
F.ludts,  and  an  Annuairt,  containing,  besides  the  genera]  regulations,  reports  on  the  work 
of  the  previous  year  and  announcements  of  current  courses. 
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and  medieval  lore  which  he  served  with  such  good  humor,  but  one 
may  still  learn  to  read  old  manuscripts  from  his  successor,  E.  Berger, 
while  masters  like  Giry,  Paul  Meyer,  A.  Molinier  and  dc  Lasteyrie 
challenge  comparison  with  the  best  in  Europe.' 

The  Ecole  Libre  des  Sciences  Politiques  is  a  private  institution, 
occupying  quarters  in  the  Rue  St.  Guillaume,  about  fifteen  minutes' 
walk  from  the  Sorbonne.  It  was  established  in  1871  primarily  for 
the  purpose  of  fitting  young  men  for  the  civil  service,  and  while  it 
also  gives  opportunity  for  a  good  general  training  in  political  science, 
its  organization  and  character  are  determined  by  the  examinations 
of  the  various  government  departments  for  which  it  prepares.  The 
plan  of  study  covers  two  years  and  is  divided  into  four  sections : 
administration,  economics  and  finance,  diplomacy,  and  history  and 
public  law.  The  courses  are  of  two  types,  the  set  lecture  and  the 
informal  conference,  which  is  usually  devoted  to  the  consideration 
of  topics  parallel  to  those  treated  in  the  lectures  ;  the  students  also 
meet  for  reviews  under  quiz-masters,  and  the  more  advanced  in  each 
department  are  formed  into  groups  for  the  purposes  of  investigation. 
As  no  previous  knowledge  of  economics  or  political  science  is  re- 
quired for  admission,  the  courses  are  of  an  elementary  and  descrip- 
tive character.  History  does  not  occupy  a  large  place  in  the  pro- 
gramme, the  only  historical  matters  treated  being  the  constitutional 
development  of  France  and  certain  other  countries  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  the  diplomatic  history  of  Europe  since  the  Treaty  of 
Utrecht,  and  recent  political  history.  The  American  student  would 
probably  be  most  attracted  by  the  courses  of  A.  Leroy-Beaulieu  on 
current  politics.  Vandal  on  the  Eastern  question,  and  Bourgeois  on 
the  diplomacy  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  by  Sorel's  excellent 
account  of  diplomatic  history  since  1789.  Boutmy,  the  director, 
whose  studies  in  comparative  constitutional  law  have  been  so  favor- 
ably received  in  America,  does  not  lecture.  ^ 

If  we  combine  the  forces  of  the  four  institutions  to  which  we 
have  limited  ourselves,  it  appears  that  there  are  at  Paris  three  lec- 
turers on  ancient  history,  ten  on  medieval,  twelve  on  modern,  and 
three  on  subjects  which  do  not  belong  to  any  single  period.  The 
relatively  small  amount  of  attention  given  to  ancient  history  is  at 
once  evident.     Bouche-Leclercq  and  Guiraud  do  good  work,  and 

'  The  Livrit  de  F  Ecole  des  Charles,  published  in  1891,  contains  a  brief  history  of  the 
school,  accompanied  by  official  documents,  and  a  list  of  its  graduates  with  the  subjects  of 
their  theses.  Current  news  appears  in  the  Bibliothique  de  V  licote  des  Charles.  The 
Everyday  Work  of  the  JEcote  des  Charles  is  described  by  W.  E.  Mead  in  the  Academy 
(Boston),  December,  1890. 

•The  school  publishes  each  year  a  pamphlet  giving  the  Organisalion  el  Programme 
des  Cours,  sold  at  one  franc.  Current  information  also  appears  in  the  Annates  de  l'  /icole 
Libre  des  Sciences  rolitiijues. 
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are  re-enforced  by  classical  scholars  of  the  type  of  Havet,  Ca^at 
and  Boissicr,  as  well  as  by  ctnincnt  Orientalists,  but  it  is  obvious 
that  one  whose  special  interests  lie  in  the  field  of  Greek  and  Roman 
historj' — if  any  such  should  some  day  come  to  light  in  America  ! — 
will  seek  instruction  elsewhere  than  in  Paris.  Modem  history,  the 
field  which  on  the  whole  ought  to  offer  the  greatest  attraction  to 
the  American  student,  is  well  represented  and  counts  among  its 
professors  probably  the  most  brilliant  historical  lecturers  at  Paris  ; 
there  is,  liowcver,  for  this  period  a  marked  absence  of  seminaries 
or  "  practical  "  courses.  For  the  Middle  Ages  there  is  no  lack  of 
opportunitj',  whether  in  lecture,  seminar)-,  or  the  au.\iliary  sciences 
so  necessary  to  the  medievalist,  and  it  is  probably  in  this  field  that 
I'Vench  historical  scholarship  has  won  its  greatest  triumphs  and 
offers  its  largest  facilities.  In  both  the  medieval  and  modern 
periods  the  work  is  rather  closely  limited  to  the  historj'  of  France, 
obviously  a  greater  disadvantage  to  the  native  than  to  the  foreign 
student,  who  has  little  opportunity  to  study  French  history  elsewhere. 

The  proportion  of  set  lecture  courses  is  smaller  in  France  than 
in  Germany,  as  the  F"rcnch  system  compels  university  professors  to 
spend  the  greater  part  of  their  time  in  preparing  men  for  the  liceiwe 
and  agregation  and  examining  candidates  for  the  bachelor's  degree, 
so  that  at  the  Sorbonne  a  professor  will  frequently  give  but  one 
lecture  a  week.  The  lectures  are,  however,  prepared  with  great 
care,  both  as  regards  matter  and  form  ;  the  old  tj-pe  of  public  ad- 
dress in  which  the  professor  "said  nothing  but  said  it  nicely  "  has, 
in  history  at  least,  quite  passed  away,  and  nothing  is  more  charac- 
teristic of  the  younger  generation  of  historical  scholars  in  P'rance 
than  their  horror  of  declamation  or  rhetorical  padding  of  any  sort. 
Indeed,  their  directness  and  simplicity  and  rigid  e.Kclusion  of  irrel- 
evant matter  compensate  in  some  degree  for  the  infrequency  of  their 
appearance,  so  that  it  is  no  rare  thing  for  a  professor  to  accomplish 
as  much  in  one  exercise  of  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half  as  most 
Germans  succeed  in  doing  in  three  or  four  of  their  shorter  periods. 

There  is  always  a  certain  attraction  in  comparing  the  character- 
istics of  two  peoples  like  the  French  and  the  German,  but  such 
comparisons  are  apt  to  be  superficial  and  misleading,  especially  in 
the  world  of  scholarship,  where  national  distinctions  are  fast  tend- 
ing to  disappear.  With  all  that  they  have  gained  in  thoroughness 
and  accuracy — matters  for  which  they  are  largely  but  by  no  means 
wholly  indebted  to  German  models — French  students  of  historj' 
have  not  lost  their  power  of  effective  organization  and  presentation 
of  material.  No  one  could  maintain  that  in  P'rance,  where  they  have 
only  in  recent  years  been  placed  upon  a  substantial  basis,  historical 
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studies  are  so  well  organized  or  have  produced  so  much  good  work 
as  in  Germany,  but  the  quality  will  not  suffer  by  comparison  ;  and 
in  the  midst  of  the  vast  mass  of  historical  publications  of  every  sort 
the  French  have  been  able  to  preserve  a  juster  sense  of  proportion 
in  their  work,  as  well  as  a  certain  originality  and  freshness  of  view 
born  of  contact  with  fields  of  investigation  in  which  much  still  re- 
mains to  be  discovered.  It  should  also  be  observed  that  the  Romantic 
movement  spent  its  force  much  more  quickly  in  France  than  in 
Germany  or  England ;  except  among  the  adherents  of  the  old 
regime,  the  French  manifest  a  sharper  detachment  from  the  past 
and  a  more  objective  attitude  toward  it  than  either  of  the  other 
peoples  mentioned.  This  is  the  result,  partly  of  the  Revolution, 
partly  of  the  national  lack  of  sentiment ;  while  it  limits  the  power 
of  sympathetic  interpretation,  it  checks  the  tendency  to  idealize  the 
good  old  days  and  to  obscure  the  vital  distinctions  between  different 
periods  ;  it  places  less  emphasis  upon  survivals  and  reversions  and 
more  upon  the  reality  of  historic  change.  Another  characteristic  of 
historical  work  in  France — ^the  clerical  party  being  of  course  ex- 
cepted— is  its  marked  secular  character  and  its  impatience  of  any- 
thing that  savors  of  mysticism  or  metaphysics. 

In  the  correlation  of  history  with  other  subjects,  the  French 
universities  are  at  a  disadvantage  as  compared  with  those  of  America 
or  Germany.  The  combination  of  history  with  geography  in  the 
lycees  compels  an  artificial  union  of  these  subjects  in  the  universities, 
which,  while  perhaps  serving  to  call  attention  to  an  adjunct  of  history 
too  often  neglected,  separates  geography  from  geology  and  cognate 
studies  and  divorces  history  from  its  natural  associates,  economics 
and  political  science.  Indeed,  since  very  little  instruction  in  social 
and  political  science  is  given  in  the  lycees  for  which  they  prepare 
teachers,  no  regular  provision  is  made  for  these  subjects  in  the 
faculties  of  letters,  and  the  student  who  desires  to  broaden  his  work 
in  these  directions  must  have  recourse  to  the  Law  School,  the  Col- 
lege de  France,  and  such  private  institutions  as  the  Ecole  Libre  des 
Sciences  Politiques  and  the  College  Libre  des  Sciences  Sociales — 
the  last  an  interesting  attempt  to  supplement  the  work  of  other 
schools  by  short  courses  in  economic  method  and  doctrine.  The 
dangers  of  such  a  division  of  the  social  sciences,  in  weakening  the 
hold  of  history  upon  the  present  and  encouraging  a  purely  doctrinaire 
treatment  of  economics,  it  is  not  necessary  to  point  out. 

No  enumeration  of  the  historical  resources  of  Paris  would  be 
complete  that  did  not  include  some  mention  of  the  Bibliotheque 
Nationale,  the  largest  collection  of  printed  books  in  the  world,  and 
the  treasures  of  unpublished  materials  for  history'  preserved  here 
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and  at  the  Archives  Nationales,  as  well  as  at  various  lesser  deposi- 
tories, and  constituting  a  richer  body  of  manuscript  sources  than  is 
possessed  by  any  rival  university  centre.  It  should  however  be 
observed  that  in  the  matter  of  access  to  books  the  German  student 
has,  on  the  whole,  the  advantage  over  the  French.  It  is  not  easy 
for  an  American  to  conquer  his  impatience  at  the  \-e.\atious  delays 
of  any  Continental  library,  and  I  have  certainly  no  desire  to  pose  as 
the  defender  of  the  German  system  ;  but  the  majoritj-  of  German 
libraries  have  at  least  the  merit  of  being  catalogued  and  of  keeping 
their  periodicals  up  to  date  and  accessible,  and  the  inconvenience  of 
discovering  that  a  book  has  been  lent  from  a  German  librarj'  is  cer- 
tainly no  greater  than  that  of  learning  that  the  desired  volume  of  the 
Bibliotheque  Nationale  is  at  the  binder's  or  cannot  be  found. 
Worst  of  all,  perhaps,  is  the  fact  that  the  seminary  library,  the  un- 
failing resource  of  the  German  student  and  one  of  the  greatest  ad- 
vantages of  the  seminary  system,  is  entirely  lacking  to  the  general 
student  at  Paris.  Only  for  the  user  of  manuscripts  are  the  facilities 
there  better  than  in  Germany. 

On  the  whole  it  is  the  advanced  student  of  history,  and  not  the 
beginner,  who  will  derive  most  advantage  from  a  sojourn  at  Paris. 
The  immature  youth,  who  has  not  yet  secured  a  good  grasp  nf 
the  essential  facts  of  history,  who  has  not  received  some  substantial 
training  in  investigation,  and  who  has  not  some  dear  ideas  concern- 
ing the  nature  of  historical  study  and  the  reasons  why  he  is  pursu- 
ing it — a  man  of  tiiis  .sort  is  ill  prepared  to  work  wisely  amid  the 
multiplicity  of  special  courses  and  the  manifold  distractions  of  the 
French  capital.  Thanks  to  the  rapid  development  of  American  uni- 
versities in  the  past  twenty  years,  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  cross 
the  Atlantic  in  order  to  begin  one's  historical  apprenticeship,  or  even 
in  some  tines  in  order  satisfactorily  to  complete  it  ;  and  there  can  be 
no  question  that  the  proportion  of  those  who  pursue  their  entire 
graduate  course  abroad  is  steadily  decreasing.  Their  place  is  being 
taken  by  a  growing  number  of  mature  students — ^professors  on 
leave,  travelling  fellows,  newly-made  doctors,  and  others — who  de- 
sire to  continue  work  already  well  begun  here.  During  their  resi- 
dence abroad  these  men  will  no  doubt  increase  their  stock  of  his- 
torical information  and  learn  valuable  lessons  in  historical  method, 
but  their  greatest  profit  will  come  from  access  to  great  collections  of 
historical  material,  from  the  stimulus  of  contact  with  new  teachers 
and  new  ideas,  and  from  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  monuments  of 
the  European  past  and  the  life  of  the  European  present.  To  such 
students  Paris  offers  a  warm  welcome  and  a  wide  opportunit)'. 

Charles  H.  Haskins. 
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FEATL'RES   OF   THE    NEW    HISTORY:     APROR^S   OF 
L.\MPRECHTS  "DELTSCHE  GESCHICHTE" 

Few  historical  wTrtings  of  the  nineteenth  centurv  have  met.  on 
the  one  hand  nith  such  heart}'  welcome,  and  on  the  other  hand  with 
such  passionate  opposition  as  has  Lamprecht's  /\'«/&'4<'  OtAiici',: 
But  three  >-ears  after  the  appearance  of  the  first  volume  a  seciMul 
edition  w^s  begun,  in  1 894 ;  and  all  through  Germany  the  leadinjj 
journals,  magazines,  and  educated  readers  in  general,  joineti  in  com- 
mending the  new  work.  Public  interest  now-a-da\-s  is  not  limtteii 
to  political  questions  alone  ;  it  is  more  and  more  occupied  as  well 
with  social  phenomena  in  \-arious  other  lines.  And  here,  finally, 
was  a  Histor\-  of  the  \'aterland  which  recognized  in  past  centuries 
conditions  and  problems  like  those  which  attract  most  attention  it 
the  present  time.  What  more  natural  than  that  it  should  find  sym- 
pathetic readers  ?  Reviewers  pointed  out  the  importance  it  assigned 
to  economic  life,  and  discussed  with  enthusiasm  its  treatment  of  the 
evolution  of  the  national  civilization  ;  the  methods  used  they  found 
to  be  new,  the  points  of  view  modem,  and  therefore  acceptable.'  This 
book  evidently  responded  to  the  spirit  of  the  day.  Later,  however, 
when  scholars  had  had  time  to  make  a  detailed  study  of  the  succes- 
sive volumes,  appeared  some  of  the  hardest,  most  bitter  criticism  ever 
given  to  a  work  possessed  of  such  dignity  and  of  such  guarantees  of 
scientific  preparation.*  It  was  attacked  on  grounds,  among  others, 
of  inaccuracy,  of  plagiarism,  of  wrong  method,  of  disregard  of  essen- 
tial facts,  and  of  being  based  on  entirely  wrong  historical  concep- 
tions. As  a  result  there  arose  a  conflict*  of  no  inconsiderable  pro- 
portions between  Lamprecht  on  the  one  side  and  several  represcnta- 

•  The  general  character  of  the  best  early  reviews  is  illustrated  by  :  O.  Winter,  />/V 
Begriindun^  einer  social-statisHschen  Methode  in  der  deulschen  GeschicktsehrMuHg  drnvA 
K.  Lamprecht,  in  Zeitschrift fikr  Kulturgeschichte,  I. 

•  The  most  noteworthy  criticisms  have  bien  those  by  :  Rachfahl,  Dtutsche  (.Itsihitht,- 
von  ■wirtschaftlichtm  Standpunkt,  in  Preuss,  Jahrb.,  LX.VXIII  ;  von  Uclow,  in  llh- 
lorische  Ztitschrift,  LXXI ;  compare  Lamprecht's  answer  in  Deutsche  Litteratur^rilMiig, 
XIV.  1499  ;  Finke,  Die  kirchcnpolitischen  und  kirchlichen  VerhSltnisse  zu  /uidcdcs  Mit- 
telalters  nach  der  Darstellung  K.  Lamprecht's  in  Romische  Qiiartalschri/f,  W.  siipjil.; 
id.,  Genetische  und  klerikale  Geschichlsauffassung,  Miinster,  1897,  3S  pp.;  llliil/:c, 
Ueber  individualistische  und  kollektivistische  Oeschichtsnuffassung,  in  Uislorische  /.ill- 
schri/t,  L.W\in.\  l^niz,m  Jlis/orische  Zeitschri/t,  I.XXVII.;  llIon<leI,  in  A'(7//.- //A- 
torique,Taai-)M\n,  1897  ;  Oncken,  in  Preuss.  Jahrb.,  July,  1897. 

•This  conflict  forms  the  subject  of  a  short  article  by  M.  I'ircnnc,  in  llic  Ktvui-  lli^- 
toriifue,  mai-juin,  1896,  entitled  Une  PoUmique  hislorique  en  Allemagne. 
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tivcs  of  an  older  school  on  the  other,  in  which  the  field,  object,  and 
method  of  historical  science  have  been  the  main  questions  at  issue, 
and  in  the  course  of  which  it  has  fallen  to  the  author  himself,  to  be 
the  first  to  point  out  the  chief  aims  and  original  features  of  his  His- 
tor}'. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to 
add  another  to  the  already  numerous  criticisms  of  this  epoch-mak- 
ing book.  The  task  of  testing  in  what  measure  Lamprecht  has  told 
the  real  truth  concerning  the  history  of  his  people  shall  be  left  for 
others.  We  prefer  to  try  to  bring  together  here  in  one  view  some 
of  the  most  important  lines  of  thought  to  be  found  in  the  Deutsche 
Gcsihichtc,  and  in  the  conflict  still  going  on  over  it,  which  are  of  im- 
portance to  historical  science  in  general  and  which  may  well  be 
taken  into  mind  by  all  by  whom  historj-  is  studied  or  taught.  This 
endeavor  involves  a  statement  of  the  fundamental  features  of  the 
work  itself,  and  a  contrasting  of  certain  directing  influences  which 
it  illustrates  with  those  prevailing  heretofore. 

The  first  edition  was  sent  out  accompanied  neither  by  a  preface 
nor  by  an  explanatory  note  of  any  kind,  with  the  aim  that  the  book 
should  speak  for  itself  The  author  was  conscious,  however,  that 
its  underlying  idea  would  give  offense  to  the  older  representatives  of 
the  profession,  and  that  he  could,  therefore,  e.xpcct  a  debate  over  the 
principles  of  historical  science.^  He  was  not  disappointed,  and  in 
the  course  of  the  controversy  he  has  taken  occasion  to  bring  to 
brighter  light  his  ideas  on  these  principles  ;'  ideas,  moreover,  which 
form  the  kernel,  the  fundamental  features  of  his  History.  Perhaps 
the  first  step  toward  understanding  them  may  be  taken  by  observing 
some  of  the  paths  followed  in  the  preparation  of  the  v\'ork  in  which 
they  are  embodied.* 

First,  Lamprecht  read  .systematically  the  sources  for  German 
church   history  and  for  German  history  in  general,  of  the  tenth 

■  I-amprecht,  Dititsclu  Geschichtt,  rweite  Aufl.,  Vorwort. 

'  Lamprecht,  Alte  uhJ  tieui  Richtungen  in  di-r  GtschUhtrtvisscHSc/ia/t,  Vorwort. 

'  See  especially:  a.  Dtutscht  Giuhichtt,  Vorwort.  b.  Die  gegenwStt.  Lagt  d. 
Gesc/iic/ilnvisi,,  in  Zutiiit//,  February  8,  1S96.  To  this  Fr.  Meinecke  made  a  short  re- 
ply in  the  Hist.  Zeits.,  LXXVI.  530  f. ;  and  I.amprecht  answered  in  Zum  Unterschiedt 
it.  Stt.  u.  jiing.  Kiihtg.  in  d.  Cesetiichtswiss.,  in  I/isl.  Zcits.,  LXXVII.  257  f. ,  accompany- 
ing which  is  a  short  Envidirun^  by  Meinecke.  c.  Das  Arluitsgebitl  gtscliichll. 
Forsclmng,  in  Ziikunft,  April  4,  1896.  d.  Die  Gesehwisstnsclia/fl.  Probteme  dcr  Gegen- 
•Mjr/,  ibid.,  November,  1896.  e.  i?iW  fVi-nJung  in  gtscfiichtnvissenscliaftt.  Streit, 
ibid.,  January,  1897.  f.  AtU  und  neue  Riclitungcn  in  d.  Gesc/iic/tlswiss.,  Berlin,  1896, 
79  PP-  8'  "^^  "'  Kullurgeseliiclile  ?  Bcitrag  zu  ciner  empirisclten  Historik,  in  Deutsc/tt 
Zeils.  fur  Gesc/iichtrwiss.,  N.  F.,  1S96-1897,  pp.  75-150. 

From  a  close  study  of  the  last  two  in  particular  I  ha%e  drawn  eittensively  in  prepar- 
ing this  article.  The  individual  references  made  10  them  in  the  fultowing  pages  aim  to 
indicate  at  least  those  instances  where  the  indebtedness  is  most  direct. 

*Cf.   Has  isl  A'utturg(sc/iic/ite  f     pp.  127  f. 
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century  ;  from  which  he  acquired  the  knowledge  of  an  intellectual 
life  entirely  different  from  that  of  to-day.  Then  supplementing  the 
information  drawn  from  written  sources  by  a  study  of  the  art  of  the 
same  century,  he  found  the  knowledge  already  acquired  confirmed  ; 
also  that  the  general  psychic  disposition  characterizing  the  art  of 
the  time  was  identical  with  that  of  customs  and  literature.  Wish- 
ing, now,  to  measure  the  difference  isetwecn  the  spirit  of  the  feudal 
epoch  and  that  of  to-day,  it  soon  became  evident  to  him  that  the 
only  way  to  make  this  difference  intelligible  was  to  follow  tlio  vari- 
ous changes  from  ccnturj'  to  century  down  to  the  present  time  ; 
therefore  he  extended  his  task  to  gaining  a  clear  view  of  the  succes- 
sive, psychically  different  periods  of  the  last  eiglit  hundred  jears  of 
German  history.  Meanwhile,  however,  he  had  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  all  these  studies  would  remain  in  the  air  unless  he  followed 
at  the  same  time  the  development  of  civilization  on  the  material  sides 
of  life.  The  thoroughness  of  his  researches  in  this  direction  is  fully 
illustrated  in  the  Diiilsc/us  Wirtsfltaftslcbcn  iin  Mittcfallcr. 

But  could  there  be,  after  all,  common  foundations  for  the  vari- 
ous classes  of  phenomena  ?  This  exceedingly  difficult  problem  was 
approached  first  in  the  field  of  Giistcslcbcn :  and  here,  happily,  cer- 
tain deeper  relations  were  found  characterizing  the  development  of 
art,  literature,  religion,  customs  and  law.  It  proved  that  in  these 
domains  six  different  periods  of  growth  can  be  discovered :  one  ot 
symbolism,  before  the  tenth  century  ;  of  typism,  from  the  tenth  to 
the  thirteenth  ;  of  conventionalism,  from  the  thirteenth  lo  the  fif- 
teenth ;  of  individualism,  during  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth  and  first 
half  of  the  eighteenth  ;  and  finally,  one  of  subjectivism,  since  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth.  And  that  which  is  common  to  all  these 
periods  is,  that  from  epoch  to  epoch  the  soul-life  becomes  more  and 
more  intense  ;  its  composition  grows  finer  ;  the  passions  become 
more  balanced,  the  power  of  interpretation  and  the  methods  of  in- 
tellectual activity  more  searching.  Of  greater  importance,  however, 
than  this  discovery  was  a  second  :  that  the  stages  found  to  be  char- 
acteristic of  the  development  of  civilization  on  the  side  of  purely 
gcistig  phenomena  proved  to  be  identical  at  basis  with  the  chrono- 
logical divisions  in  the  growth  of  civilization  on  the  material  side  of 
life.  So,  the  period  of  symbolism  corresponds  essentially  with  the 
indu-stry  of  fishermen,  hunters,  shepherds  and  very  priniiti\e  far- 
mers {pccupatorischc  Wirtscha/t) ;  the  epochs  of  typism  and  conven- 
tionalism respectively  with  two  especial  features  of  that  industrial 
activity  which  rested  in  general  on  the  growth  first  of  collective, 
then  of  private  property  in  land  (^Naturalivirtschaft);  while  individ- 
ualism and  subjectivism  fall  in  likewise  with  two  similar  stages — col- 
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lective  and  individual — in  that  regime  which  exchanges  and  pays  in 
money  {Geldxvirlschaft^ 

Once  this  result  was  reached  it  became  clear  that  all  the  so- 
called  social-psychic  factors  must  have  some  inner  coherence ;  and 
that  coherence  Lamprecht  tries  to  point  out,  not  for  the  entire  evo- 
lution of  the  German  people,  to  be  sure,  but  for  that  fragment  of  the 
general  typical  unfolding  covered  by  the  periods  just  named.  It 
appears  in  the  fact  that  this  fragment  of  the  general  unfolding  is  tied 
togctiier  through  its  successive  stages  by  one  common,  all-pervading 
tendency ;  namely,  a  constantly  increasing  intensity  of  the  social - 
psychic  life.  Gddwirtschaft  is  a  more  intensive  form  of  economic 
activity  than  Natiirakvirtschaft.  The  painting  of  a  Dijrcr,  in  the  in 
dividualistic  period,  is  more  intensive  than  that  of  the  miniaturists  of 
the  conventionalistic  epoch  ;  and  at  the  same  time  less  intensive  than 
that  of,  say,  Adolph  Menzel  in  the  period  of  subjectivism. 

One's  justification  in  arranging  the  periods  according  to  the 
principle  of  a  progressing  psychic  intensity,  it  is  worthy  of  remark, 
need  not  rest  on  empirical  grounds  alone  ;  for  support  can  also  be 
found  in  certain  general  p.sychological  facts."  The  principle  of  the 
creating  synthesis  holds  for  the  social -psychic  as  well  as  for  in- 
dividual-psychic causality ;  namely,  that  the  sum  of  a  number  of 
creative  psychic  activities  is  not  identical  with  the  product  of  these 
same  activities  ;  the  product  is  much  greater.  Now  when  a  number 
of  social -psychic  factors,  in  continual  activity,  are  arranged  side  by 
side,  as  is  the  case  in  any  normal  historical  development,  especially 
in  any  regular  national  unfolding,  there  must  arise  as  a  result  of 
their  working  a  continually  increasing  excess  of  psychic  energy  ; 
that  is,  historical  life  must  move  in  a  constantly  growing  psychic  in- 
tensity. 

Having  indicated  the  maiin  paths  followed  by  Lamprecht  toward 
the  writing  of  his  Dttitschc  Gcsckichtf,  we  may  venture  ne.xt  on  a 
more  inclusive  and  direct  characterization  of  its  distinguishing  ideas. 

To  begin  with,  according  to  the  announcement  prefi.xed  to  each 
volume  of  the  second  edition,  the  author  seeks  to  describe,  by  the 
side  of  political  development,  first  of  all,  the  development  of  condi- 
tions and  of  the  Gcistcsiebcn  :  for  questions  of  civilization,  compared 
with  those  properly  political,  are  of  equal,  if  not  of  far  greater  im- 
portance.    He  promises''  to  make  an  earnest  attempt  to  show  clearly, 

■  ff,  further  I^amprecht,  DeuticAe  Geieh.,  III.,  Einleitung. 

'See  page  447  in  regard  to  the  relations  of  imlividual  and  social  psychology  to 
historj-. 

'  "  Es  wird  der  emstUche  V'ersuch  gctnacht,  die  gcgenseilige  Befruchtung  materieller 
und  gcistiger  Entwickelungsmlchle  inncrhalb  der  deut.schen  Geschichte  klarrulcgen, 
.sowie  liir  die  Ge^mtentfaltung  der  matcricltcn  wie  geistigcn  Kullur  citiheidiche  Grund- 
lagen  und  Fortschrittsstufen  iiachzuu-eisen."   Deutsche  Gesc/i.,  zweit.  AuB.,  Ankiludiguog. 
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in  the  field  of  German  liistor>-.  the  mutually  fructifying  influence  of 
material  and  spirit  forces  of  development ;  and  hkcwise  to  explain 
what  have  been  the  uniform  foundations  for,  and  the  steps  of  progress 
in,  the  united  development  of  the  material  and  spirit  factors  of  ciul- 
ization.'  The  thoughts  thus  stated  so  compactly  echo  the  suc- 
cessive conclusions  reached  by  Lamprecht  in  the  course  of  preparing 
his  History  ;  and  they  bespeak  the  actual,  fundamental  features  of 
that  work.- 

The  regular  factors  in  history,  which  find  expression  within  the 
frame  of  national  evolution,  fall  naturally  into  two  broad  classes  : 
those  which  can  be  traced  to  the  free-will  impulses  of  individuals, 
and  those  which  arc  imbedded  in  the  collectivity  of  individuals. 
The  first  class  is  not  subject  to  subdivision.  It  includes  forces 
which,  being  diiectly  related  to  some  singular  will,  mu.st  be  treated 
accordingly.  In  either  lower  or  higher  civilization,  however,  the 
activity  of  the  individual  is  closely  limited ;  whether  less  so  in  the 
higher  than  in  tlic  lower  is  even  still  a  question.  Whatever  may  be 
found,  in  particular  instances,  to  have  been  the  influence  of  a  great 
personality,  there  are  whole  fields  of  history  where  such  influence  is 
possible  only  to  the  slightest  e.xtent ;  for  example,  those  of  customs, 
of  so-called  mythological  ideas,  of  language,  and  in  a  certain  sense, 
of  law  and  industry.  In  all  these  directions  the  character  of  life  is 
determined  almost  entirely  by  the  psychic  state  of  the  collectivity 
of  persons.  What  the  individual  can  accomplish  is  little,  and  must 
first  be  assimilated  and  modified  by  the  collectivity  before  it  becomes 
a  part  of  real  historical  life.  In  this  connection  arise  many  fruitful 
problems  concerning  the  degree  to  which  the  individual's  activitj'  is 
assimilated,  and  in  what  measure  the  social  body  determines  the 
activity  of  persons  ;  but  sure  it  is  that  strong  personalities  can  push 
forward  the  tendencies  of  the  psychic  collectivity  of  a  given  time  or 
in  some  particular  place.  By  a  specially  keen  understanding  of  the 
will,  feelings  and  vague  ideas  of  the  social  body,  and  by  the  power 
of  e.vprcssing  that  understanding  in  deeds,  they  can  assist  these 
tendencies  toward  fuller  clearness  and  wider  acceptance.  And  they 
need  not  be  slaves  entirely  of  the  drifts  in  the  collectivity.  They 
can  contribute  something  from  themselves. 

The  second  class  of  regular  factors  on  the  contrary  is  subject  to 

•  For  thes«  features,  a  summflry  of  which  follows,  see,  aside  from  the  Deutsche  Ge- 
ithichte  itself,  l^mprcclu's  article  on  Was  isl  Kulturgeschichte  f  pas!iim. 

•The  word  nuteriol  should  not  be  understood  as  referring  to  dead  elements  of  matter 
of  any  kind.  It  stands  rather  for  those  psychic  factors  of  civiliialion  which  are  most 
closely  bound  up  with  these  dead  elements.  One  can  conceive  of  exertions,  habits,  ways 
of  thinking  in  connection  with  economic  activities  without  identifying  them  with  land, 
grains,  products  of  manufacture,  mediums  of  exchange,  and  the  like. 
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subdivision  ;  first  of  all,  into  natural  on  the  one  hand,  and  social- 
psychic  on  the  other.  Among  natural  factors  may  be  named  :  cli- 
mate ;  quality  of  the  soil ;  configuration  of  the  land  ;  features  of  the 
locality,  especially  relative  amounts  of  land  and  water ;  natural 
scenerj',  and  nature  phenomena ;  flora  and  fauna ;  anthropological 
character,  particularly  the  physical  nature  of  the  people.  These 
are  all  constant,  and  contribute  continuous  influences  toward  his- 
torical variation.  They  may  be  looked  upon  as  conditions,  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  word. 

The  social-psychic  factors  are  to  be  found  in  the  content  of  the 
gcistig  habits  of  the  collectivity  of  a  given  time.'  These  are  not  to 
be  admitted  as  conditions,  though  they  are  usually  spoken  of  in  this 
way,  but  as  causes  in  themselves  {(Jrsachen)  of  historical  growth,  of 
that  which  happens  ;  a  view  not  new  in  itself  but  new  in  its  applica- 
tion by  a  historian  properly  so  called.  If  now  one  but  reflects  on 
the  quantitative  value  of  the  causal  capacity  in  the  social-psychic 
factors,  on  their  never-ending  creating  of  new  power,  he  will  under- 
stand clearly  enough,  for  the  purposes  of  this  article,  in  what  meas- 
ure they  outweigh  personal  initiative,  even  that  of  the  strongest,  and 
how,  out  of  their  combination  especially,  go  forth  those  irresistible 
psychic  streams  which  rule  the  world.  To  describe  these  factors  as 
they  have  been  in  any  given  time  or  place,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  con- 
struct a  sort  of  mosaic,  or  .schematic  co-ordination  of  the  different 
classes  of  facts  ;  it  is  not  enough  to  look  at  them  thus,  as  a  back- 
ground, as  passive  conditions  subject  to  handling  by  individuals. 
They  are  much  rather  to  be  represented  as  living,  working  forces, 
of  strong  causal  capacity,  and  united  in  a  never-ending,  never-resting 
conflict. 

But  after  all,  what  are  these  factors  ?  How  many  of  them  are 
there?  How  shall  they  be  described  further?  Indeed,  to  under- 
stand at  all  the  real  nature  of  these  several  factors,  and  to  determine 
their  number  with  relative  accuracy,  it  is  of  comparatively  little  help 
to  classify  them  under  such  names  as  moral,  intellectual,  a;sthetic, 
religious,  legal,  political,  industrial,  and  so  on.  Rather  should  each 
one  be  studied  in  the  light  of  its  origin  and  gradual  development. 
It  so  happens,  however,  that  the  deeper  exploration  of  the.se  ground- 
elements  in  historj'  can  be  carried  to  an  end  only  with  the  aid  of 
ethnology,  psychology  and  physiology  ;  for  the  historian  himself 
cannot  work  back  of  the  time  or  stage  of  progress  at  which  a  people 
begins  to  look  upon  itself  historically.  At  present,  to  be  sure,  the 
results  are  largely  provisional  ;  but  for  the  sake  of  some  sort  of  a 

>"  Die  sozial-psychischen  Faktoren  bestehcn  in  dem  Inhalt  des  geistigcn  Cesamt- 
babitus  einer  Zeit."      IVas  iit  A'ulturg . .' \i.  112. 
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genetic,  specific  classification  of  the  foundations  of  historical  life  they 
should  be  accepted  as  a  working  basis.  Accordingly,  as  social- 
psychic  forces  of  earliest  origin,  corresponding  to  will,  imagination, 
and  feeling  as  activities  of  individual  x'cisfi]^  life,  appear  industry, 
consisting  at  first  purely  of  a  struggle  to  sustain  the  species  ;  the 
simplest  form  of  thinking,  bound  up  with  language  ;  and  the  most 
rudimentary'  expressing  of  the  feelings,  the  beginnings  of  art.  Later, 
as  the  individual-psychic  activities  become  more  definitely  incorpor- 
ated into  the  social  body,  customs,  myths  and  an  ornamental-symbol- 
ical art  are  evolved  ;  and  out  of  these  in  turn  gradually  arise  religion 
and  morals.  Finally,  as  remoter  reflections  of  the  original  evolu- 
tion-potencies,— namely,  will,  imagination,  or  repre.scntative  power, 
and  feeling, — appear  law,  science  and  the  higher  expressions  of  art. 

With  the  exception  of  scientific  thinking  and  highly  developed 
art,  all  these  factors  show  themselves  at  the  beginning  of  the  his- 
torical period  of  folk-life,  and  they  exist  in  a  social -psychic  unity, 
closely  bound  together  and  at  all  times  dependent  upon  each  other. 
Heretofore  it  has  been  the  custom  to  empha.si/.e  some  particular  one, 
and  to  make  others  of  inferior  importance  or  suppress  them  alto- 
gether. Many  have  assigned  the  chief  position  to  the  moral  forces, 
others  have  considered  the  material  elements  as  all -determining, 
while  still  another  large  school  have  found  the  real  agent  of  prog- 
ress to  be  the  intellect.  These  views,  however,  are  all  one-sided. 
The  world  of  social -psychic  forces  is  a  unity,  and  as  a  unity  it  must 
be  studied  and  understood.  There  is  as  little  right  in  subordinating 
the  sum  of  forces  to  some  particular  one  as  in  holding  any  one  of 
them  unworthy  of  con.sideration  ;  for  no  one  of  these  forces  has  an 
existence  of  its  own.  A  connection  arising  out  of  the  most  intense  act- 
ing and  reacting  upon  each  other  pervades  them,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  product  of  this  inter -activity  is  itself  subject  to  the  influence 
of  similar  products  of  the  past  and  in  turn  acts  as  a  cause  for  the 
future  ;  and  therefore  none  of  them  can  be  left  out  of  account  in 
efforts  to  determine  the  character  either  of  any  particular  factor  or 
of  all  together  at  a  given  time. 

Since  the  product  of  these  factors  forms  a  unity,  it  is  the  fac- 
tors all  together  which  \ary  from  epoch  to  epoch  ;  and  their  vary- 
ing can  be  subjected  to  periodization.  The  periods  as  arranged  for 
German  histor>-,  have  already  been  described.  '  But  further,  Lam- 
precht  looks  upon  his  arrangement  of  civilization-epochs  not  as 
peculiar  to  the  evolution  of  the  Germans  ;  they  promise  to  be  as 
well,  mutatis  mutandis,  the  typical  stages  for  other  peoples. '     It 

>  See  page.<i  433,  434. 

«  Was  iit  Kutlurg.  /  p.  130. 
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may  be  asked,  however,  what  scientific  guarantee  is  there  that  these 
are  the  true  periods  for  one  people,  to  say  nothing  of  all.  Is  their 
succession  an  unalterable  historical  law  ?  What  value,  in  general, 
can  be  assigned  to  them  ?  So  far  only  empirical  and  psychological 
considerations  have  been  offered  in  view  of  these  questions. '  For 
a  more  substantial  answer  we  must  examine  the  method  employed 
in  determining  the  periodization  agreed  upon. 

In  conformity  with  the  proposition  that  the  determination  of 
typical,  social-psychic  stages  of  development  has  throughout  the 
character  of  a  statistical  induction, '  Lamprecht  has  employed  the 
method  of  statistics.  If,  then,  the  periods  of  civilization  he  describes 
are  those  reflected  in  statistical  tables,  they  are  worth  no  more  than 
any  well  determined  statistical  rule  ;  they  can  be  characterized  by 
only  such  laws  as  the  logic  of  the  method  permiLs  ;  that  is,  rules 
possessing  almost  the  nature  of  laws,  true  only  in  general.  But 
these  rules  are  not  lightly  to  be  passed  over  because  of  their  incom- 
pleteness, for  they  have  a  certain  specific  value.  In  every  statistical 
observation,  one  has  to  distinguish  between  the  constant  and  the 
variable  ;  he  recognizes  that  permanent  causes  lie  below  the  one, 
transitory  under  the  other ;  and  the  generalizations  he  makes  seek 
to  express  correlations  among  the  phenomena  in  question,  and  to 
indicate  therewith  the  causal  connections.  The  method  being  en- 
tirely inductive,  he  has  but  to  descend  successively  to  deeper  and 
deeper  levels  in  order  to  reveal  more  fundamental  relations,  and 
each  constant  interde pendency  discovered  is  a  step  toward  an  ex- 
plaining of  the  final,  fundamental  bond.  Statistics,  in  establishing 
the  fact  of  connection  between  phenomena,  lays  the  foundation  for 
search  after  the  deeper  causes  of  these  connections.  Such  is  the 
role  of  this  comparative  method  in  any  field  where,  in  the  midst  of 
complicated  inter-acting  forces,  specific  successions  can  be  shown  to 
exist.  So  in  biology,  there  is  no  law  known  that  such  or  such  an 
acorn  must  grow  into  an  oak  tree  ;  but  under  normal  conditions  it 
■wyll.  Likewise  with  the  periods  of  social-psychic  evolution ;  no 
people  has  to  go  through  these  stages,  but  if  the  development  is 
normal  each  one  will.  In  biological  science  men  ha\e  already 
worked  long  to  determine  deeper  causes,  and  to  frame  empirical 
laws.  Lamprecht  enters  in  his  Dvittschc  Geschkhtc  on  similar  ques- 
tions for  the  historical  field.  It  may  be  freely  asserted,  however, 
that  whatever  generalizations  are  found,  whatever  solutions  are 
reached,  whatever  fundamental  forces  are  revealed,  the  end  will  not 
be  disclosed ;  the  last  cause  will  remain  as  much  unseen  in  the  his- 

'  See  pages  434,  435. 

•  Was  ist  Kulturg.  f  p.  133. 
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toiy  of  men  as  it  is  in  the  history  of  plants  and  animals.  Neverthe- 
less we  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  that  which  may  be  dis- 
covered by  this  path  will  have  such  value  as  can  be  imparted  by 
pure  induction  ;  that  it  will  not  be  deduced  from  irrational  hypoth- 
eses. 

There  are  left  now  two  other  questions  in  regard  to  these  reg- 
ular factors :  First,  granted  that  they  exist  in  a  unity  and  in  con- 
tinual interdependence,  can  their  mutual  relations  be  more  exactly 
stated  ?  If,  indeed,  one  puts  aside  the  theories  of  the  older  schools 
concerning  the  autocracy  of  intellect,  or  of  moral  or  "  material " 
forces,  his  first  impression  as  to  the  deeper  connections  is  that  the 
material  and  geistig  groups  move  along  side  by  side  without  being 
bound  into  each  other  by  any  particular  ties  that  are  susceptible  of 
direct  proof;  in  relations,  therefore,  similar  to  those  between  body 
and  spirit,  between  matter  and  life  in  general — a  sort  of  psycho- 
physical parallel.  On  this  view  rest  some  occasional  considerations 
in  the  first  volumes  of  the  Deutscfie  Geschichte ;  but  the  author 
recognizes  now  that  they  are  not  tenable.  The  relations  between 
the  individual  factors  are  neither  so  simple  nor  so  inexplicable.' 

In  any  given,  highly  complicated  mass  of  varying  inter-activi- 
ties, the  typical  stages  of  development  extend  severally  to  just  those 
limits  within  which  may  be  discerned  the  highest  level  of  a  particu- 
lar sort  of  civilization.  The  characteristic  elements  of  the  different 
stages,  however,  need  not  necessarily  reach  every  part  of  the  social 
body  of  the  time.  Only  in  the  primitive  ages  of  undifferentiated 
national  life,  when  there  is  relative  homogeneity  of  the  mass,  does 
it  seem  that  this  can  occur.  Later,  on  the  other  hand,  when  new 
elements  move  out  as  a  rule  from  the  higher  classes,  they  can  exist 
for  centuries  without  reaching  the  entire  people.  So  in  none  but  a 
limited  sense  can  the  periods  of  civilization  be  given  a  chronological 
character,  namely,  according  to  the  sway  of  specially  characteristic 
factors.  In  certain  classes  of  the  society,  psychic  elements  of 
earlier  stages  may  live  on  and  never  yield  to  others.  The  different 
periods  have,  therefore,  no  distinct  boundaries ;  they  are  rather 
dovetailed  into  each  other.  The  most  ancient  types  live  beside  the 
youngest ;  the  most  highly  cultured  have  neighbors  struggling  only 
for  a  living. 

The  oldest  social-psychic  factors,  then,  must  always  have  the 
strongest  influence,  for  of  them  alone  is  it  to  be  presumed  that  they 
pervade  the  whole  civilized  body,  and  that  their  activities — varying 
to  be  sure  with  the  successive  stages  of  evolution — must,  since  in 
themselves  they  never  die,  have  higher  and  higher  value  as  time 

'  Was  ist  A'uKurg..'  p.  138. 
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goes  on.  Consequently,  the  oldest  social-psychic  factors — those, 
that  is,  which  are  bound  up  in  industry,  in  language,  and  in  that 
class  of  general  aspirations  out  of  which  art,  for  example,  arises' — 
have  for  every  epoch  in  history  an  imperishable  meaning ;  there  is 
no  social -psychic  phenomenon,  of  the  lowest  or  highest  degree  of 
civilization,  in  which  their  working  cannot  be  discerned.  The 
earlier  stages  of  progress  they  control  predominantly ;  it  is  a  recog- 
nized fact  that  then  customs,  morals,  and  law  depend,  far  differently 
than  in  a  higher  stage,  upon  the  industrial  life  of  the  time.  In  later 
periods,  however,  the  significance  of  these  primitive  elements  moves 
gradually  into  the  background,  not  becau.se  they  are  weaker,  but 
because  they  are  hidden  more  and  more  by  the  advancement  of  cer- 
tain ffi'is/ij^  factors. 

Finally,  considerations  such  as  these  point  to  a  second  ques- 
tion :  By  what  road  or  roads  do  the  new  products,  the  new  elements 
of  civilization,  reach  the  different  parts  of  the  social  body  ?  The 
possibility  of  their  gradual  assimilation  is  to  be  found  in  the  con- 
stantly progressing  organization  of  the  civilized  body.  Clearly  the 
social -psychic  factors  do  not  work,  in  general,  directly  upon  each 
other  ;  but  only  indirectly,  through  the  medium  of  the  social  or- 
ganization. In  a  further  defining  of  this  medium,'  then,  lies  the 
answer  to  our  question. 

The  development  of  the  social  groups  is  really  only  another  side 
of  the  differentiation  of  the  social -psychic  factors  ;  whence  it  follows 
that  the  most  primitive  social  group  is  that  natural  group  bound  to- 
gether solely  by  the  tie  of  language.  Perhaps,  however,  just  as  old 
are  the  earliest  industrial  bonds.  Gradually  the  gcistiff  bonds  come 
into  prominence,  and  there  appear  festival  associations,  organizations 
for  worship,  and  finallj-  churches.  These  are  all  of  primitive  root, 
while  the  higher  groupings  in  ,i^i'istig  social -p.s)xhic  life,  resting  on 
common  artistic  or  scientific  possessions,  belong  (as  complete  pro- 
ducts at  least)  to  a  time  of  more  individualistic  ci\ilization.  The 
t)-pical  latest  formation  of  all  the  primitive  organizations,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  highest,  is  that  of  the  law,  and  for  the  maintenance  of 
*  law  the  State.  Moreover,  since  the  State  is  the  highest  social  or- 
ganization, it  is  also  the  most  general  ;  and,  where  evolution  is  normal, 
appears  in  co-ordination  with  the  sum  of  the  natural  group-forma- 
tions, the  Nation.  Since  the  State  is  the  last  and  most  general  organ- 
ization, it  includes  all  other  groups,  and  has  the  duty  of  representing 
them  outside  of  the  nation,  together  with  absolute  power  over  them 
in  so  far  as  provision  for  this  representing  is  concerned.     Naturally 

'  "  .Strehen  nach  Erhuhung  dcr  psychischen  Eindrflcke."    fVas  ist  Kultur^.?  p.  140, 
»  Was  ist  Kiiltur^.  '.'     pp.  I41-142. 
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this  power  extends  its  influence  inwardly  as  well ;  and  fortliat  reason 
ail  social  group-formations  strive  on  their  side  to  work  upon  that 
influence  just  as  the  State  is  exerting  itself  upon  them.  In  conse- 
quence, the  State  holds  that  central  position  which  it  takes  in  his- 
tory :  It  is  the  medium  through  which  ail  social  force-strivings  or 
tendencies  act,  whether  these  go  out  from  itself  or  from  other  or- 
ganizations. 

The  regular  factors  in  historical  life,  then,  ap])car  and  grow  within 
the  nation.  They  are  the  natural,  the  individual,  and  the  social- 
psychic.  These,  however,  do  not  constitute  the  whole  sum  of  influ- 
ences to  which  any  given  people  may  be  subject ;  for  evolution  goes 
on  also  under  the  working  of  certain  general  or  world-tendencies. 
When  the  civilization  of  one  nation  is  brought  by  any  means  into 
contact  with  that  of  another,  there  is  an  interchange  of  influences. 
It  may  be  by  the  processes  of  a  renascence  or  by  some  action  be- 
tween peoples  of  the  same  period  ;  in  any  case  historical  develop- 
ment is  largely  determined  in  this  way.  {       • 

So  far  we  have  tried  to  point  out  some  of  the  characteristic  fea- 
tures of  the  Deutsche  Gcschichte  ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  bring  them 
into  the  light  of  Lamprccht's  own  explanations.  This  has  been 
done  mainly  with  the  hope  that  by  such  means  certain  ideas  might 
be  introduced  and  in  part  explained,  which,  though  bearing  ample 
fruit  in  many  quarters,  are  apparently  not  yet  recognized  widely 
enough  by  .students  and  teachers  of  history.  In  attempting  a  further 
exposition  of  these  ideas  it  seems  best  at  this  point  to  extend  the 
circle  of  thought  so  as  to  include  a  view  of  the  essential  diflerences 
between  some  old  and  new  tendencies  in  historical  work. 

One  of  the  first  impressions  coming  from  a  look  in  this  direction 
is,  that  after  several  decades  of  criticism  and  study  of  details,  we  are 
gradually  coming  into  another  period  of  generalization.  But  this 
does  not  express  the  fundamental  changes  in  progress  during  the 
last  two  decades.  There  will,  indeed,  always  be  a  place  for  critical 
scholarship ;  under  no  circumstances  can  "  the  establishment  of  the 
facts  "  be  dispensed  with,  nor  the  methods  of  work  that  have  grown 
up  with  it.  Historical  scholarship,  however,  with  all  its  machinery', 
and  history,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  stand  for  entirely  differ- 
ent things.  The  first  is  a  tool,  a  means  to  an  end,  for  the  latter  as 
well  as  for  several  social  sciences.  Men  will  never  quit  looking  for 
the  different  bearings  of  known  facts,  among  others  their  historical 
bearings  ;  and  so  trials  will  always  be  made  to  discern  by  what 
roads  and  through  what  experiences  the  world  of  men  and  of  na- 
tions has  come  to  be  what  it  now  is.  The  old  and  new  tendencies, 
then,  for  which  we  are  searching,  must  be  only  in  the  field  of  his- 
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tory  proper.  But  still  further  limits  can  be  set  to  the  region  where 
we  may  expect  to  look  for  them  with  success. 

It  has  been  the  custom  of  late  to  make  such  distinctions  as  the 
following  :  Formerly  there  was  an  attempt  to  write  general  history, 
while  now-a-days  one  studies  nations,  or  one  particular  line,  like 
the  history  of  art,  of  religion,  or  of  law  ;  formerly  more  attention 
was  given  to  political  facts,  now  more  to  economic  influences ; 
again,  idealistic  conceptions  have  been  gradually  yielding  to  posi- 
tive, materialistic  views  of  human  happenings.  The  last  example,  in 
particular,  is  not  only  inadequate  in  its  explanation,  but  indicates 
besides  an  especially  unscientific  spirit.  For  whatever  truth  may  be 
found  in  some  of  the  current  stock  antitheses,  certainly  those  which 
rest  upon  a  difference  of  philosophic  theory  should  be  entirely  dis- 
carded. There  can  be  no  truly  scientific  historical  work  which  is 
inspired  by  such  views — idealistic,  positive  or  whatever  else  they 
maybe.  History  is  properly — though  the  fact  is,  alas,  too  little  rec- 
ognized— an  inductive  science,' and  its  progress  depends  not  so  much 
on  the  classes  of  facts  it  may  incorporate  or  renounce  from  time  to 
time,  as  on  the  degree  in  which  it  adopts,  develops  and  applies  induc- 
tive methods.  From  the  point  of  view,  therefore,  of  differences  in 
method  let  us  compare  the  old  and  the  new  tendencies. 

When  history  had  once  added  to  its  annalistic  functions  the  duty 
of  observing  the  sequence  of  facts,  and  had  begun  to  ask  after  the 
why,  it  freely  applied  the  principle  involved  in  the  question  :  What 
is  the  object  in  view  ?  The  object  was  adopted  as  the  cause.  More- 
over, the  ends  .sought  were  always  particular,  individual,  of  concrete 
nature  ;  they  led  from  fact  to  fact.  It  was  the  rule,  for  example,  in 
the  last  century  to  refer  that  which  happened,  in  so  far  as  it  was 
rationally  explained  at  all,  back  to  isolated,  single  acts.  The  prin- 
ciples of  personal  object  and  of  individual  psychology  were  applied 
to  the  whole  field  of  human  activity.-  Evidently,  to  proceed  thus 
is  to  draw  all  forms  of  causality  into  one  class.  Against  this  view, 
the  idea  of  causality  in  general  has  been  slowly  gaining  ground. 
The  principle  of  end-in-view  can  clearly  enough  be  applied  as  cause 
in  a  large  proportion  of  human  phenomena  :  those,  namely,  in  which 
the  action  is  connected  especially  with  individual  motive,  is  thought 
out,  is  already  planned.  But  just  as  clearly  is  there  a  great  propor- 
tion of  Imman  phenomena  in  which  no  particular  object  is  involved. 
The  individual  acts,  often  enough,  without  thinking  at  all.  There 
is,  indeed,  an  immeasurable  field  of  customary,  generic  happenings 

'  Cf.  I.amprecht,  Alte  unj ntue  RiiAtutti^fn,  [ip.  3,4. 

'  This  point  of  sHew  has  now  few  or  no  defenders  in  theory.  In  practice,  however, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  it  is  still  frequently  occupied. 
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in  which,  since  all  people  act  in  essentially  the  same  way  where  the 
conditions  are  the  sanme,  the  individual  factor  in  the  deed  recedes 
completely  into  the  background.  How  explain  such  phenomena  by 
the  end-in-view  ?  Rather  must  the  causal  tie,  pure  and  simple,  be 
here  brought  into  service. 

From  these  considerations  it  appears  that  the  historical  method 
may  properly  fall  into  two  divisions,  corresponding  to  two  sides  of 
historical  research  :  one  dealing  with  the  singular,  the  other  with 
the  general  ;  the  one  individual,  the  other  collective.'  Not  that  the 
two  are  ever  clearly  separated ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  always 
amalgamated,  whether  it  be  in  the  line  of  art — one  should  distinguish 
between  the  artist  and  the  style — literature,  law,  industry,  politics,  or 
in  any  other  field.  But  since  the  two  methods  are  so  generally  and  so 
closely  bound  up  in  each  other,  their  respective  limits  are  only  the 
more  likely  to  be  disregarded.  True,  much  blame  has  to  be  laid 
on  each  of  them.  Whatever  may  be  said  against  the  teleological 
principle,  the  causal  certainly  has  at  times  borne  down  the  scale  too 
low  on  its  side.  Yet,  when  followed  with  such  precautions  as  the 
very  nature  of  the  material  prescribes,  how  endless  seems  the  possi- 
ble application !  For  only  one  condition  accompanies  its  use : 
that  the  last  determined  causal  relation  shall  be  in  harmony  with  all ' 
those  previously  known.  The  progress  this  principle  has  already 
made  may  be  seen  partly  in  the  complaints  of  some  representatives 
of  the  older  school ;  *  partly,  agciin,  and  to  more  advantage,  in  the 
relation  it  holds  to  the  evolutional  studies  which  form  so  prominent 
a  feature  of  recent  historical  work.'  In  fact  no  one  can  write  his- 
tory from  an  evolutionary  point  of  view,  unless  the  facts  can  be 
bound  together  causally  so  that  the  representation  of  them  may 
proceed  in  chains  of  reasoning  whose  several  links  are  tied  together 
as  by  necessity.*  The  teleological  view  goes  from  the  facts  back  to 
some  motive ;  but  there  is  nothing  absolutely  necessary  thus 
brought  out,  for  each  motive  in  fhe  chain  may  have  resulted  from 
free-will  decision.  History  written  after  this  manner  must  be  prag- 
matical, while  the  evolutionary  representations,  on  the  contrary,  are 

■  "  Individuate,  eminente  Handlungen  werden  immer  durch  im  Sinn  des  Zweckbe- 
griffes  verlaufende  Hypothesen  miteinander  zu  verknOpfen  sein.  Handlungen  dagegen 
und  Handlungskoinplexe,  welche  sich  als  einer  bestimmten  Lebenshaltung  gewohnlich 
angehdrig  characterisieren,  mithin  generischer  Natur  sind,  werden  der  Aufhellung  durch 
Hypothesen  Itediirfen,  die  von  der  Annahme  eines  kausalen  Verhiltnisses  ausgehen. 
DemgemSss  treten  als  die  beiden  Seilen  geschichtlicher  Forschung  Personen-  und 
Lebenshaltungsgeschichte,  individuale  und  generische  oder  kollektivistische  Geschichte 
auseinander. ' '     Alte  u.  neiie  Richtungtn,  p.  6. 

'The  recent  historical  controversy  in  Germany  furnishes  several  illustrations. 

'See  K.  Breysig,  Uebcr  Enhuicklungsgeschichte,  in  the  Deutsche  Zeilsclir.  fur 
Geschichts-viss.,  N.  F.,  1896-97,  pp.  161-174  and  193-211. 

*Alte  u.  neue  Richtungen,  p.  9. 
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characterized  by  the  widest  possible  causal  conception  of  that  which 
happens. 

The  significance  of  the  use  of  purely  inductive  methods  appears 
to  good  advantage  in  their  application  to  the  phenomena  of  consti- 
tutional law.'  The  practice  of  the  older  school  lias  been  to  picture 
the  conditions  of  a  given  period  by  systematic  arrangement  of  par- 
ticular categories  of  facts  ;  and  then,  when  the  succession  in  time  of 
several  such  social  states  has  been  shown,  by  the  medium  of  juridic 
thinking — by  a  formal  road,  that  is — to  trace  the  descent  of  the 
different  categories  of  later  from  those  of  earlier  conditions,  without 
considering  that  every  single  tracing  of  origins  should  have  regard 
for  the  united,  intcr-dcpendent  life  pervading  cacli  social  state. 
The  new,  evolutional  historical  research,  on  the  contrary,  aims  to 
show  rather  the  development-tendencies  lying  at  the  basis  of  each 
particular  institution.  The  formal  garb  of  the  institution,  up  to  late 
years  the  preferred,  almost  the  only,  subject  of  study,  takes  a 
secondary  place ;  its  structure  is  seen  clearly  enough  as  soon  as  a 
deeper  study  reveals  the  several  evolution-movements  which  con- 
dition that  structure.  The  chronologically  arranged  pictures  of  the 
constitutional  conditions  give  place  to  the  representation  of  a  per- 
manent stream  of  industrial  and  other  social  transformations,  whose 
mutual  relations  at  any  given  time  determine  the  contemporarj'  social 
organization.  Nor  docs  this  mean  that  the  work  of  description  should 
be  given  up.  It  will  indeed  always  have  its  place,  namely,  to  show 
what  was  developed  at  such  and  such  a  period  ;  therein,  however, 
lies  only  a  part  of  the  historian's  mission.  The  evolutional  method 
is  more  intensive  ;  it  wishes  to  determine  the  real  components  of 
social  life,  and  then  to  understand  that  life  better  by  following  the 
mutual  relations  and  changes  of  these  components. 

Nevertheless,  not  all  members  of  the  older  school  have  limited 
themselves  to  such  work  as  that  of  the  descriptivists.  A  consider- 
able number  of  those  writing  from  the  individual,  from  the  political 
point  of  view  in  the  narrower  sense,  have  tried  to  go  to  the  root  of 
things,  to  show  what  essential  factors  have  been  at  work  in  histor>', 
and  to  refer  that  which  happens  to  their  activities  and  mutual  rela- 
tions. The  most  notable  of  these  in  the  present  century  is  the 
great  master  himself,  Ranke  ;  and  to  this  day  he  seems  to  be  the 
patron  saint  of  a  widely  extended  cult.  If,  now,  we  follow  his  dis- 
ciples to  their  shrine  of  shrines  and  study  their  innermost  thoughts, 
the  difference  between  the  earlier  and  the  later  tendencies  will  ap- 
pear still  more  striking. 

Without  attributing  to  Ranke  any  particular  philosophical   sys- 

'Cf.  I.amprecht's  review  of  Inama-.Sternegg's  Deutsche  H'irthsi/iafitgesiliuhtt,  11., 
in  \ht  JoArb. /iir  jValionaraionomit  utiJ  StalistU;  1S95,  I.XIV.  294  ff. 
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tern,  it  can  be  said  that  his  historical  thinking  centers  fundamentally 
about  two  points,'  an  idealistic  view  of  the  world,  in  the  sense  of 
the  IdentitatspliUosophie ,  and  a  universalistic  conception  of  history, 
essentially  in  the  sense  of  the  cosmopolitanism  of  the  classical  Ger- 
man literature. 

He  was  conscious  of  a  God  who  is  hidden  to  the  world  but  who 
at  the  same  time  fills  it  all ;  a  God  whose  relations  to  us  are  mysti- 
cal, not  to  be  understood  by  the  reason.  He  manifests  himself  in 
man  ;  the  actions  of  man  are  determined  by  a  mysterious  Being  ;  so, 
further,  the  products  of  human  action  are  manifestations  of  that 
Being.  All  history  is  at  basis  a  divine  mystery.  The  world  of 
everyday  life  with  which  we  stand  in  immediate  relation  and  to 
which  the  reason  can  be  applied,  is  one  of  appearance,  not  the  real 
world. ■  Closely  associated  with  these  views  is  his  idea  of  universal 
history.  In  the  actions  of  men,  and  of  nations  or  states,  must  be 
found  that  which  is  general.  The  actors  must  all  be  studied  to  dis- 
cover in  what  degree  they  express  divinely  originating  powers  which 
work  through  them.  Individual,  nation  and  state  are  agents  of  a 
world  movement ;  and  in  so  far  only  do  they  form  the  real  material 
of  history.  Such,  in  brief,  are  the  general  hypotheses  of  Ranke's 
ideology'.  Furthermore,  the  mediating  powers — those,  that  is. 
which  while  acting  in  the  world  are  connected  in  some  mysterious 
way  with  God — are  the  "  ideas  "  which  Ranke  weis  always  telling 
about.  They  are  "the  objective  ideas."  "the  higher  potencies," 
"the  powers  born  in  the  elements  and  holding  them  together," 
"  the  general  ideas  that  bear  in  themselves  the  life  of  the  human 
race,"  "the  powers  of  the  living  Geist  which  move  the  world  from 
its  foundations ;"  they  "  have  in  them  that  which  is  divine  and  eter- 
nal ;"  they  are  "  the  thoughts  of  God  in  the  world  ;"  "  they  are  life- 
giving,  are  life  itself  arc  moral  energies  ;  "  "  though  not  to  be  de- 
fined, they  can  be  perceived;"  "they  unfold,  take  their  place  in  the 
world,  come  forth  in  the  most  varied  forms,  combat,  limit  and  over- 
come one  another.  In  their  acting  and  reacting  upon  each  other, 
their  succession,  their  life,  their  passing  away  and  coming  again,  lies 
the  great  secret  of  history." 

It  is  hard  to  detect  here  much  of  the  scientific  spirit  of  to-day. 
No  matter  how  high  the  value  ascribed  to  Ranke,  he  remains  the 
child  of  another  age.  To  him  the  ]>henomena  of  the  historical 
world  are  not  explainable  through  forces  inherent  in  its  being  and 
activity  ;    for  him  the  task  does  not  consist  in  characterizing,  always 

'Compare,  for  this  discussion  of  Ranke.  ljimprecht'.s  Idttnlehre  unJ dif  Jiingratik- 
ianir,  and  the  references  there  given  ;  N'o.  II.  in  Alte  uiij  neut  fiichtungeii. 

'"  Der  Welt  dcr  Wahrheit  stebl  eine  Weh  des  Scheins  gegcnllber,  die  auch  in  die 
Tiefe  geht  und  immer  lieferen  Schein  enlwickclt,  bi.s  sie  in  die  Wescnlosigkeit  ausgchl ; 
jene  endel  im  Wesen."  Ranke,  Grsam.  fTerir,  LIII.-LIV.  570. 
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more  closely  in  consequence  of  ever  more  intensive  research,  the 
expressions  of  these  forces,  and  in  tracing  them  wherever  possible  to 
simple  inherent  unities — finally  back  to  a  few  agents.  To  his  mind 
the  aim  of  science  is  not  the  unification  of  the  elements  of  knowl- 
edge, but  rather  the  determination  of  a  large  number  of  special 
movements,  each  of  which  results  from  the  action  of  some  particular 
"  idea."'  Moreover,  be  the  reasons  what  they  may,  on  the  eve  of 
the  twentieth  century  there  are  still  circles  of  influence  where,  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  Ranke's  way  of  thinking  prevails.  Fre- 
quently enough  one  reads  of  the  ^cistig  factors  as  the  only  w'orking 
forces  ;  of  the  others  as  conditions,  pure  and  simple.  Notwithstand- 
ing great  discoveries  in  causality,  in  the  world  of  Sckdn,  teleotogical 
proofs  still  flourish.  But  against  this  irrationalism  rises,  stronger 
each  year,  an  entirely  different  spirit.  "  I  can  very  well  think  of  a 
world,"  says  I^imprecht,  "  one  part  of  which  appears  to  me  as  intel- 
ligible, while  another  part  I  must  characterize  as  non-intelligible  ; 
under  the  condition  that  the  problems  of  this  latter  are  to  be  solved 
in  the  future,  even  if  a  late,  perhaps  endless  future."^  Further,  as 
for  general  history,  to  the  modern  school  the  Rankian  point  of  view 
is  unthinkable.  Some  time  one  may  be  able  to  make  trustworthy 
generalizations  in  the  univer.sal  realm  ;  but  for  the  present  historical 
research,  like  that  in  the  natural  sciences,  is  more  intensive  and  ap- 
plies itself  especially  to  national  development,  in  the  hope  of  discov- 
ering there  the  simplest  components  of  historical  life.  It  holds  that 
the  fundamental  elements  do  not  consist  of  the  actions  of  eminent 
persons,  nor  of  the  deeds  of  states  as  such  ;  but  rather  of  those  fac- 
tors which,  taken  all  together  and  in  their  varied  mutual  relations 
and  transformations,  form  the  Kiiltur  of  the  time.  It  sees  the  gen- 
eral currents  moving  along  in  a  succession  of  periods  of  civilization. 
It  seeks  the  typical  stages  which  appear  regularly  in  the  unfolding 
of  each  nation,  and  looks  upon  the  different  peoples  as  bound  to- 
gether in  world-history  by  a  network  of  influences  between  the 
civilization  of  the  various  nations  in  their  typically  recurring  stages 
of  evolution.  Each  folk  will  receive  from  others  into  its  own  cur- 
rent those  factors  which  it  is  at  the  given  period  able  to  assimilate, 
and  may  even  bring  that  which  it  receives  to  higher  perfection. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  statements,  two  prominent  tendencies 
are  to  be  observed  in  the  historical  science  of  the  last  few  genera- 
tions. One  of  these,  that  of  the  older  school,  may  be  called  indi- 
vidualistic, descriptive,  political,  since  its  representatives  have  been 
especially  those  who  maintain  that  the  political  field  is  the  proper 
one  for  historj'.     Its  essential  characteristics  imply  an  emphasis  of 

'  Alte  u.  neue  Rkklungen,  pp.  43^44. 
*AlU  u.  ntiu  Riehl.,  p.  73. 
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eminent  persons,  of  the  state,  and  of  man  in  [general.  The  other, 
that  of  the  younger  school,  now  rapidly  advancing,  is  collectivistic  ; 
while  recognizing  the  part  played  by  individuals,  it  emphasizes  first 
of  all  tlie  activities  of  natural  associations,  the  highest  being  that  of 
the  nation-state.  Have  we  noticed  clearly  enough,  however,  what 
are  the  real  foundations  of  the  differences  between  these  schools,  and 
whether  the  one  method  is  not,  after  all,  a  complement  of  the  other  ? 

It  seems  to  be  pretty  well  agreed  that  psychology  must  be  taken 
as  the  basis  of  historical  science,  in  fact  of  all  the  Gcistcsivisscnschaftcn, 
in  much  the  same  way  as  mathematics  is  for  the  natural  sciences.' 
But  this  being  so  it  follows  that  the  progress  of  these  sciences  de- 
pends in  large  part  on  the  progress  of  psychology.  Just  here  lies 
the  explanation  for  which  we  are  seeking.  The  old  psychology,  in 
so  far  as  it  v\-as  empirical,  was  individual  psychology  ;  it  looked  upon 
man  in  general  as  a  great  abstract  individual,  the  folk  as  a  sort  of  me- 
chanical aggregate  of  persons.  Out  of  it  grew  the  theory  of  the 
social  contract.  On  such  ground  rested  historical  writing  in  the 
days  of  Schlosser  and  Ranke  ;  and  in  many  respects  that  of  the  older 
school,  though  often  unconsciously,  perhaps,  still  rests  upon  it. 
The  individual  with  them  is  the  main  subject  of  research  ;  and  some 
even  go  so  far  as  to  say — Schafer,'  for  example — that  only  the  per- 
sons of  special  importance  are,  properly,  to  be  considered.  The  new 
psychology,  on  the  other  hand,  has  taken  an  entirely  different  atti- 
tude ;  more  and  more  it  has  turned  toward  generic  research  ;  and 
while  the  explanation  of  the  simpler  psychic  phenomena  may  stil!  be 
left  to  the  old  method,  the  solution  of  many  especially  involved 
problems  is,  in  part  at  least,  sought  through  social -psychic  studies. 

With  this  change  are  brought  to  light  new  fields  for  historical 
research  ;  new  causal  relations  can  be  established,  and  an  evolu- 
tional record  drawn  up.  For  it  appears  that  just  as  a  consciousness 
of  a  harmony  differs  from  that  of  the  different  tones  composing  it,  so 
when  a  greater  or  less  number  of  human  beings  feel  something, 
think  something  in  common,  the  feeling  or  thought  of  all  together 
is  different  from  the  sum  of  individual  feelings  or  thoughts  that  enter 
into  its  composition.  In  each  ca.se  the  product  of  the  whole  in- 
cludes something  qualitatively  new.  In  the  one  instance  we  call  it 
harmony,  in  the  other  it  may  be,  for  example,  public  opinion,  or 
patriotism.  Given  this  law  and  its  operation  on  society,  it  is  clear 
that  every  social  organization  must  be  constantly  creating  a  certain 
product  over  and  above  the  sum  of  the  activities  it  embraces,  and  in 
so  far  we  have  to  reckon  with  a  factor  in  social-psychic  causality  for 

'  Compare  Was  ist  Kulturg.?  pp.  77-87,  and  the  reference,*  there  given,  especially 
those  to  Wundt  and  Paulsen. 

<  Gtschichtc  unJ  A'ulturgesehichtt,  1891,  p.  60.  Compare  also  his  pamphlet  on  Dot 
tigtHtlicht  ArbeitigtUtt  Jer  Geschicfite,  t888. 
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which  individuals  in  themselves  are  not  responsible.  Why  call  such 
factors  supernatural?  Why  class  them  as  irrational  "ideas?" 
Moreover,  is  it  not  evident  that  in  dealing  with  social  formations 
the  historian  must  recognize  forces  in  reference  to  which  the  value 
of  any  one  person  is  identical  with  that  of  his  associates  ;  that  to  the 
extent  to  which  individuals  unite  in  producing  one  of  these  social- 
psychic  elements,  they  arc  regidar,  typical  ?  But  at  the  same  time, 
also,  irrespective  of  their  tj-pical  value,  shall  he  not  credit  at  least 
many  individuals  with  liistorical  significance  of  their  own  ?  In 
truth,  not  a!!  consent  to  the  view  indicated  ;  there  are  those  still  who 
see  at  basis  the  singular,  not  the  regular.  The  common  nature  of 
all  scientific  work  should  be  kept  in  mind.  By  analy-^iis  we  de- 
termine the  characteristics  of  each  object  or  phenomenon ;  by  syn- 
thesis we  try  to  bring  data  into  their  proper  relations,  to  discover 
their  associations,  their  causal  connections.  The  natural  sciences 
began  earlier  to  practise  sane  synthetic  thinking,  and  so  are  far  ad- 
vanced to-day.  For  hi.storical  science  to  adopt  it  with  the  same 
heartiness  does  not  necessarily  mean  to  adopt  the  methods  of  natural 
science ;  it  means,  rather,  adopting  the  true  methods  of  science  in 
general.  The  so-cailed  collective  school  are  seeking  now  the  evo- 
lutional, causal  relations  ;  they  are  trying  to  synthesize.  But  there 
is  plenty  of  room  for  the  individualists  as  well.  Whatever  the 
rational  has  not  yet  conquered,  must  be  subjected  to  further 
analysis  ;  and  especially  in  the  realm  of  purely  individual  free-will 
activity,  the  descriptive  workers  can  find  ample  opportunity  to  sup- 
plement the  results  of  synthesis. 

To  summarize  briefly,  the  new  history  takes  into  account  all 
tlie  activities  of  man  as  a  social  being ;  political  phenomena  are 
neither  the  only  facts  to  be  considered,  nor  the  state  the  element 
for  which  alone  all  others  exist.  It  recognizes  as  the  essentials  in 
historical  life  certain  natural,  individual  and  social-psychic  factors, 
whose  nature,  transformations  and  mutual  relations  form  the  civil- 
ization of  any  given  time.  The  new  history — and  herein  lies  its 
really  fundamental  feature — holds  to  the  principle  of  describing  the 
human  past  from  the  point  of  view  of  rational  evolution.  It  asks 
not  "Wie  ist  es  eigentlich  gewesen?  "  but  "  Wie  ist  es  eigcntlich 
geworden  ?  "  It  aims  to  go  as  near  the  beginning  as  art  or  .science 
can  tread  ;  and  studies  to  find  the  typical  stages  of  development  for 
each  nation,  together  with  the  currents  of  life  running  between  the 
different  peoples.  By  adhering  strictly  to  inductive  methods,  it 
hopes  to  trace  at  last  just  how  the  world  of  men  and  of  nations  has 
grown  into  what  it  is  to-day  and  so  to  put  into  the  hands  of  philos- 
ophy trustworthy,  scientific  conclusions. 

Earle  Wii.bur  Dow. 
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DID   CABOT   RETURN   FROM   HIS  SECOND  VOYAGE? 

This  important  question  of  maritime  history  acquires  additional 
interest  from  a  document  recently  discovered  in  the  archives  of 
Westminster  Abbey. 

It  is  well  known  that  John  Cabot,  by  virtue  of  letters  patent 
granted  to  him  and  his  three  sons  by  Henry  VII.,  equipped  a  small 
vessel,  and  with  a  crew  of  eighteen  men,  sailed  from  Bristol  in  the 
spring  of  1497,  to  make  discoveries  "  in  whatever  part  of  the  world 
heretofore  unknown  to  all  Christians."  He  landed  somewhere  on 
the  northeast  coast  of  the  new  world,  and  returned  home  after  an 
absence  of  only  three  months.  That  is  the  origin  of  the  regal  title 
of  England  to  the  greatest  part  of  North  America. 

As  John  Cabot  was  believed  to  have  discovered  Cipango  and 
the  Kingdom  of  the  Great  Khan,  he  found  no  difficulty  in  obtaining 
letters  patent  for  a  second  expedition.  Early  in  May,  1498,  the 
bold  navigator  sailed  again  westward,  leading  a  small  fleet  of  five 
ships.  In  July  following,  news  was  received -in  London  that  one  of 
the  vessels  had  been  forced  by  stress  of  weather  to  put  into  Ireland. 
That  is  the  last  that  was  ever  heard  of  John  Cabot's  second  and  last 
voyage. 

He  had  a  son,  called  Sebastian,  who  arrogated  to  himself  the 
merit  of  the  achievement  and  lived  and  prospered,  in  England  as 
well  as  in  Spain,  to  an  extreme  old  age,  upon  this  mendacious  boast. 
Nay,  during  several  centuries  nearly  every  one  believed  that  he  had 
been  the  sole  discoverer  of  Labrador,  Newfoundland,  Nova  Scotia 
and  Canada,  although  authentic  documents  tend  to  prove  that  he 
was  not  even  on  board  when  these  discoveries  were  made.' 

Regarding  the  second  voyage,  historians,  as  a  rule,  positively 
asserted  that  it  had  also  been  accomplished  by  Sebastian  Cabot. 
Thus  Biddle  taught  that  John  Cabot  died  shortly  after  the  patent  of 
February  1498  had  been  issued,  and,  besides,  that  so  far  from  be- 
ing a  seaman,  he  only  "  followed  the  trade  of  merchandise  ; "  George 
Bancroft  asserted  that  John  Cabot  had  made  no  voyage  whatever 
under  the  second  charter ;  while  Mr.  D'Avezac  maintained  that 
Sebastian  took  the  place  of  the  patentee,  apparently  owing  to  the 
latter's  "  unexpected  death." 

'  Warden's  Accounts  of  the  Drapers'  Company  of  Ix>ndon,  from  March  1st  to  April 
9th,  1521. 
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It  was  in  vain  that  attention  was  called  repeatedly  to  a  series  of 
facts  showing  that  John  Cabot  actually  sailed  in  command  of  the 
second  expedition  ;  as,  for  instance,  that  he  was  the  sole  grantee  of 
the  new  letters  patent ;  that  several  times  he  explained  in  person  to 
trustworthy  witnesses  his  plans  for  the  second  voyage ;  that  two 
ambassadors,  on  July  23,  1498,  each  sent  a  dispatch  stating  that 
the  "  fleet  had  sailed  with  another  Genoese  like  Columbus,"  and  we 
know  from  preceding  letters  that  it  was  their  manner  of  designating 
John  Cabot ;  that  when  relating  the  mishap  which  had  occurred  to 
one  of  the  ships,  they  added  :  "  the  Genoese  has  continued  his  voy- 
ni^c,"  etc.  What  else  could  be  desired  to  prove  his  having  sailed 
and  commanded  the  expedition  in  1498  ?  Yet,  certain  writers  con- 
tinued to  repeat  that  Sebastian,  not  John,  was  the  sole  commander 
of  the  fleet  ;  and  so  lately  as  July  last,  the  Marquis  of  Dufferin  and 
Ava,  in  an  elaborate  memoir,  also  stated  that  "  before  the  expedition 
was  ready  John  Cabot  died,  leaving  the  new  adventure  to  be  prose- 
cuted by  his  son." 

Nevertheless  one  historian  at  least  could  be  found  to  maintain 
that  John  Cabot  had  been  the  real  chief  of  the  second  as  well  as  of 
the  first  expedition,  although  unable  to  say  whether  the  bold  navi- 
gator survived  it  or  not.  A  Bristol  compiler,  however,  recently  ar- 
gued at  length  that  John  Cabot  and  his  companions  had  possibly 
been  exterminated  by  Alonso  de  Hojeda.  Unfortunately  for  that 
fine  hypothesis,  Hojeda  remained  permanently  in  Spain  from  June 
II,  1496,  until  May  18,  1499;  whilst  Sebastian  Cabot,  who  is  al- 
leged to  have  been  on  board,  and  must  therefore  have  shared  the 
pretended  sad  fate  of  his  father,  was  yet  flourishing  in  England  sixty 
years  afterwards. 

Immediately  upon  John  Cabot's  arrival  in  London,  August   10, 

1497,  he  received  from  Henry  VII.  a  gratuity  of  £lo  "to  enjoy 
himself,"  and  on  December  13  following  "  an  anucl  rent  oi  £20,  to 
be  had  and  yerely  perceyucd  from  the  feast  of  thanunciacion  of  our 
lady  last  passed  during  our  pleasur  of  our  custumes  and  subsidies 
comying  and  growing  in  our  poort  of  Bri.stowe  by  thands  of  our 
custums  there  for  the  tyme  beying  at  Michelmas  and  Estre  by  even 
porcions." 

According  to  the  terms  of  this  annuity,  John  Cabot  was  entitled 
to  receive  ;fio  September  39.  1497,  April   15  and  September  29, 

1498,  March  31  and  September  29,  1499,  respectively,  if  alive  at 
those  dates.  Considering  that  the  English  Public  Record  Office 
contains  the  most  complete  collection  of  state  archives  in  the  world, 
the  Rolls  House  was,  naturally  enough,  the  first  source  to  consult  to 
ascertain  whether  there  were  traces  of  payments  made  on  account  of 
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Cabot's  pension,  to  whom  and  when.  But  ill-luck  \\-ill  have  it  that 
the  records  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  are  extremely  scantj'.  State 
papers  for  the  period  scarcely  exist,  and  the  Issue  Rolls  cease  be- 
tween 1479  ^^'^  1597-  The  only  substitutes  are  the  Tellers'  Rolls, 
but  they  lack  details,  not  being  final  accounts,  and  contain  no  spe- 
cial dates  for  the  entries.  They  are  all  classed  merely  under  Easter 
and  Michaelmas  terms. 

That  series,  together  with  the  Warrants  for  Exchequer  Issues, 
were  nevertheless  duly  examined  in  1895,  for  the  years  1485-1520. 
The  investigation,  ably  carried  on  by  Mr.  M.  Oppenheim,  to  whom 
the  historical  student  is  indebted  for  such  excellent  works  as  A  His- 
tory of  tlu  Administration  of  tlu  Royal  Naxy,  and  Narval  Accounts  of 
tlu  Reign  of  Henry  VH.}  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  an  important 
document.  This  is  a  warrant  of  Henry  VII.,  issued  Februar)-  22. 
1498,  ordering  that  Cabot's  annuity  should  be  paid  without  further 
delay.  It  recites  that  having  been  "  enformed  that  John  Cabootc 
being  dclaied  of  his  payment  because  the  customers  of  the  poorte  of 
Bristowe  have  no  sufficient  mader  of  dischat^e  for  their  indempnitie 
to  be  yolden  at  their  accompt  before  the  Barons  of  the  Eschequier," 
the  king  orders  that  several  "  tailles  "  of  i^io  each  be  levied  and  de- 
livered to  John  Cabot. 

Interesting  as  that  document  was  in  itself,  it  did  not  throw  any 
light  on  the  question  which  historians  had  most  at  heart  to  solve,  as 
they  knew  already  that  John  Cabot,  in  February  1498,  had  not  yet 
sailed  out  on  his  second  voyage.  Only  the  accounts  rendered  by 
the  collectors  of  the  customs  and  subsidies  of  Henry  VII.  in  the 
port  of  Bristol,  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, could  enlighten  us  as  regards  the  question  whether  John  Cabot 
had  collected  his  pension  after  July  1498.  But  where  was  that  class 
of  documents  to  be  found  ?     Did  they  even  still  exist  ? 

Last  year  one  of  those  accounts  came  to  light.  It  covered  the 
period  from  September  29,  1497,  until  April  15,  1498,  and  showed 
that  within  that  period,  /.  e.,  between  February  22,  1498,  and  Easter 
following, "  John  Calbot  {sic')  a  Venetian,  late  of  the  town  of  Bristol," 
had  received  ;^io  of  his  annuity  of  ;^20  a  year.  This  showed  only 
that  John  Cabot  was  yet  in  England  before  April  15,  1498,  a  well- 
known  fact.  The  document  would  have  proved  of  some  utility  only 
if  its  editor  had  disclosed  the  place  where  the  original  was  preserved, 
so  as  to  enable  others  to  initiate  more  thorough  researches.  But  he 
thought  fit  to  be  as  reticent  on  that  point,  as  he  has  been  regarding 
the  books  or  book  from  which  he  took  twenty-five  important  docu- 
ments without  a  particle  of  acknowledgment. 

'  Publications  of  the  Navy  Records  Society,  London,  1896. 
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Historians  were  therefore  again  at  sea.     B 
appeared  when,  on  the  24th  of  June   last,  the  Ma  ^ 

and  Ava  repHed  to  the  toast  of  Sir  Michael  Hici  •% 

occasion   of  the  Cabot  quatercentenary  in   Bristol, 
then  announced  that  a  liitlierto  unknown  record  relati. 
vindicated    navigator    had    been   discovered    by  Mr.   h 
British  Museum.     It  was  as  follows  : 

"  Uristoll  Arthtinis  Kemys  et  Ricardiis  A.  Meryk  Collectt 
marum  et  Sudsidiorum  Regis  ibidem  a  festo  Sancti  Michaelis  .A. 
anno   tredecimo  Regis  nunc   iistiue  idem  festum  Sancti  Michae. 
proximo  serjuens  reddunt  computum  de  _^i,226,  7s.,  lod. 

"  Etiam  in  thesauro  in  una  tallia  pro  Johanne  Caboot,  ^20.'" 

"Bristol.      Arthur  Kemys  and   Richard  a  Merj'k,  collectors 
the  king's  customs  and  subsidies  there,  from  the  feast  of  St.  Micha. 
the  Archangel,  in  tlie  thirteenth  year  [of  the  reign]  of  this  king,  to 
the  same  feast  next  ensuing,  render  this  account  of  ;^i  ,226,  7s.,  lod. 

"  In  the  treasury,  in  one  tally,  for  John  Cabot £20. 

His  Lordship  added  :  "  The  pas.sage  I  have  quoted  does  not  .say 
much."  It  meant  on  the  contrary  a  great  deal,  as,  to  all  appearances, 
the  record  was  no  less  than  the  long-sought  documentiry  proof 
not  only  that  John  Cabot  had  not  been  massacred  by  Hojeda,  nor 
died  at  sea,  or  before  the  expedition  set  out,  but  that  he  had  safely 
returned  to  England,  even  prior  to  September  29,  1498. 

This  announcement  greatly  whetted  the  appetite  of  inquirers, 
who  were  an.xious  to  see  it  confirmed  by  other  accounts  of  the  kind, 
which  at  the  same  time  could  enable  them  to  ascertain  when  the 
pension  had  ceased  to  be  paid.  The  document  was  .said  to  have 
been  found  "  in  the  Westminster  Chapter-house  muniments.  No. 
12,243."  Those  who  live  abroad  imagined  that  this  referred  to 
the  Westminster  Chapter-house  public  records,  now  removed  to 
the  Public  Record  Office.  Chancery  Lane.  But  these,  it  seems,  do 
not  contain  any  evidence  that  John  Cabot  recived  anything  on  ac- 
count of  his  pension  after  May  1498.'' 

At  last  there  has  just  appeared  in  Bristol  a  work'  containing 
three  records  which  apparently  settle  the  main  point  at  issue,  viz.  : 
the  return  of  John  Cabot  to  England. 

The  first  document  in  that  sumptuous  and   useful   publication, 

'  L.oD(ton  Times,  June  25,  1897,  p.  8. 

■  Better  results  might  Iw  expected  perhaps  from  the  Close  Rolls,  which  contain  viried 
and  valuable  information  on  nearly  every  subject. 

■"  Tht  Cusloms  Roll  of  the  Port  of  Bristol,  A.  D.  I4g6-/4gg.  Translaleit  from  the 
original  mtinuscript  recently  discovered  at  iVestminster  Abbey,  by  Edward  Scott,  AT.  A., 
Keeper  of  Atanuscripts  in  the  British  Museum.  H^th  an  Introiluction  relating  to  the 
entries  of  the  Royal  Pension  paid  to  John  Caiot,  iVaiigator.  By  Alfred  E.  Uudd,  F.S.A. 
Published  by  Williatn  George's  Sons,  Bristol,  1897.    Large  folio,  9  leaves,  3  of  bc-similes. 
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which,  however,  might  have  DCeA  llitjre  lei-.f{55>,|^^ 
torn  Roll  from  Michaelmas,  1496,  to  Michaelmas,  1497.  John 
Cabot  at  the  latter  feast  (September  29,  1497)  had  been  in  England 
seven  weeks,  after  his  return  from  his  first  voyage,  yet  his  name 
dbes  not  figure  in  the  account.  This  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
pension,  which  had  been  made  to  date  back  from  the  feast  of  the 
Annunciation  of  that  year  {March  25,  1497),  was  granted  only  De- 
cember 13,  1497,  and  did  not  pass  the  seals  before  January  28, 
1498. 

The  second  document  is  the  Custom  Roll  from  Michachiias, 
1497,  to  the  same  feast  in  the  year  following,  viz. :  from  September 
29,  1497,  to  September  29,  1498,  and  contains  the  full  text  of  the 
record  cited  by  Lord  Dufferin.  In  a  list  of  thirteen  entries,  Cabot 
occupies  the  fifth  place,  in  these  terms  : 
"In  th[esaurari]o' in  vnatall[ia]  p[ro]  J  [ohann]  e  Coboot  («V) . . .  xxli." 

That  is : 
"  In  the  treasury  in  one  tally  for  John  Coboot j£"2o." 

Strictly  speaking,  Cabot  should  have  received  then,  not  ^20 
only,  but  £10,  as  his  pension  dated  from  March  25,  1497,  and, 
as  we  have  just  seen,  the  first  payment  did  not  and  could  not  figure 
in  the  preceding  account. 

This  document  shows  that  two  terms  of  Cabot's  pension  were 
paid  ;  but  were  they  paid  to  him  in  person  ?  That  is  the  gist  of  the 
question. 

The  collectors  exhibit  only  as  a  voucher  for  theirdisbursement 
a  "  tally."  But  what  was  a  tally  in  those  days  ?  Externally  it  was, 
as  evcr>'body  knows,  a  small  piece  of  wood  cleft  into  two  parts, 
both  cut  with  corresponding  notches.  One  of  the  two  sticks  was 
kept  by  the  debtor,  the  other  was  given  to  the  creditor,  as  an  evi- 
dence of  the  settlement.  Mado.x '  describes  the  tally  as  follows  ; 
"  The  summ  of  money  which  it  bore  was  cutt  in  notches  in  the  wood 
by  the  Cutter  of  the  Tallies,  and  likewise  written  upon  two  sides  of 
it  by  the  Writer  of  the  Tallies.  ...  A  notch  of  such  a  largeness 
signified  M  /.  ;  a  notch  of  another  largeness,  C  /. ;  of  another  size, 
XX  l.  &c.  It  being  thus  divided  or  cleft,  one  part  of  it  was  called  a 
Tally,  the  other  a  Countcrtally.  And  when  these  two  parts  came 
afterwards  to  be  joind,  if  they  were  genuine,  they  fitted  so  exactly 
that  they  appeared  evidently  to  be  parts  the  one  of  the  other."     This 

'  Perhaps  the  abbreviated  form  "  In  the"  should  be  spelled  out  "  In  thtsauro,"  not 
"  In  thesaurario."  If  so,  the  meaning  of  the  above  entry  might  be  :  "  Paid  in  treasure 
(or  cash)  £20,  attested  by  a  tally  to  the  account  of  John  Cabot."  There  arc  entries,  I 
am  told,  in  the  Pipe  Roll.s  in  snpport  of  such  an  interj)retation. 

«  The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  /ixcAeijuer  of  the  Kings  of  England,  London, 
1711,  pp.  709-710. 
vol..  III. — 30 
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Scaccario. 

Madox  adds:  "Tallies,  as  well  those  that  were  made  out  at  the 
Exchequer  as  those  which  were  used  in  pais  [therefore  in  Bristol], 
were  wont  to  have  a  superscripture  importing  of  what  nature  they 
were  and  for  what  purpose  given."  ' 

This  constituted,  until  it  was  completely  abolished  in  1826, '  the 
common  way  of  keeping  government  accounts  in  England,  and, 
at  a  certain  time,  cvcrj'where  else  in  Europe.  The  old  tallies  were 
destroyed  in  1834  ;  so  that  there  is  now  scarcely  a  specimen  left  of 
those  archaeological  slips  of  wood. 

Withal,  the  term  applied  also  to  vouchers  which  were  entirely  of 
a  different  form.  Thus,  ordinarily,  Mr.  Oppenheim  says,*  in  pay- 
ment of  an  exchequer  warrant,  the  money  would  be  handed  over 
and  a  receipt  taken.  That  receipt,  when  customers  settled  their  ac- 
counts, would  momentarily  be  e.\changed  for  a  real  tally  in  the  Tally 
Office,  then  remitted  in  the  Exchequer  Chamber  next  door,  and, 
although  a  mere  slip  of  paper,  was  called  likewise  a  "tally."  Pro- 
vincial receipts  in  writing  went  also  frequently  by  that  name. 

Tallies  were  received  as  evidence  in  courts  of  justice,  but  they  do 
not  imply  necessarily  that  the  payee  received  his  dues  personally. 
We  notice  in  those  accounts  payments  made  in  1496,  1497  and  1498 
to  Sir  Thomas  Lovell.  Is  it  likely  that  this  personage,  who  was 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  went  every  year  to  Bristol  to  collect 
£\oo  or  ^£,'200  in  person  ?  Yet  the  entries  where  his  name  occurs 
all  state,  as  in  Cabot's  case  :  "  In  thesaurario  in  una  tallia."  This 
leads  one  to  believe  that  the  amounts  were  received  at  Bristol  by  the 
agent  of  Sir  Thomas  Lovell.  As  to  the  wooden  tally  itself,  we  must 
infer  that  it  was  handed  to  the  latter  in  person,  by  the  king's  cham- 
berlain or  treasurer,  very  much  as  if  it  had  been  what  we  call  a 
cheque,  drawn  on  Kemys  and  Mcryk.  If  so,  there  is  no  reason 
why  John  Cabot  might  not  have  received  his  tallies  in  the  same 
manner. 

But  during  the  summer  of  1498  John  Cabot  was  certainly  at  sea. 
May  he  not,  before  starting,  have  empowered  an  attorney  to  receive 
the  tallies  in  London,  with  instructions  to  forward  them  to  his  wife, 
who  then  resided  in  Bristol  ?  Better  still,  could  not  the  king's  cham- 
berlain  or  treasurer   have  sent  the  tallies*  directly  to  Kemys  and 

■  Tallies  were  abolished  by  (he  statute  23  Geo.  III.  c.  82,  but  not  until  "  the  death, 
surrender,  forfeiture  or  removal"  of  the  two  chamberlains  of  the  exche<iuer,  and  ihey  did 
not  resign  till  1826. 

'.See  al.so  in  his  Naval  Accounts,  the  note,  page  8. 

'Tallies  were  not  necessarily  given  one  only  at  a  time,  it  seems,  for  in  the  warrant  of 
Henry  VI 1.,  February  22,  1498,  I  read  :  "  \Vc  wol  and  charge  you  that  ye  our  Trcas- 
ourer  and  Chambrelaines  .  .  .  do  to  be  levied  in  due  foumie  Si  several  tallies  every 
of  tbem  conteignyng  x  li  .  .  .  and  the  same  taill  or  tallies  ...  ye  delyrer  tuto 
the  said  John  Caboole." 
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Meryk,  to  be  remitted  to  and  collected  by  herself  during  Cabot's 
absence,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  family  ?  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  innumerable  instances  in  the  Tellers'  Accounts  of  payments 
made  "  to  A.  B.  for  C.  D."  or  "  to  A.  B.  by  his  servant  C.  D."  Yet, 
as  I  am  informed,  that  does  not  prove  that  the  form  was  not  some- 
times omitted.  It  must  also  be  stated  that  tallies  could  doubtless 
be  discounted  in  London  ;  yet,  when  paid  to  the  broker  by  the  cus- 
tomers, I  assume  that  the  entry  in  the  account  was  made  in  the 
name  of  the  original  grantee. 

It  follows  from  what  precedes,  that  the  tallies  mentioned  in  the 
Westminster  Abbey  documents  do  not  in  themselves  prove  the  per- 
sonal presence  of  John  Cabot  either  in  London  or  in  Bristol  at  the 
dates  specified  in  the  accounts.  They  are  only  what  lawyers  would 
call  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  fact. 

The  third  document,  showing  a  similar  payment  made  between 
September  29,  1498,  and  September  29,  1499,  evidenced  also  by  a 
tally,  is  liable  to  the  same  objection,  which,  however,  is  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  following  facts  : 

The  first  Cabotian  voyage  lasted  from  the  beginning  of  May  to 
the  first  week  in  August,  1497,  which  shows  that  such  a  voyage 
could  be  accomplished  in  three  months.  Cabot,  the  second  time, 
sailed  from  Bristol  early  in  May,  1498.  He  might  have  been  absent 
five  months  and  yet  have  returned  home  in  time  to  collect  his  pen- 
sion before  the  end  of  September  following.  It  is  therefore  nowise 
impossible  that  John  Cabot  should  have  collected  his  pension  per- 
sonally in  Bristol,  or  received  his  tallies  in  person  at  the  hands  of 
the  king's  treasurer  in  London,  before  September  29,  1498,  and  in 
1499. 

Further,  that  was  the  time  when  he  was  expected  back  in  Eng- 
land. Dr.  Puebla,  the  Spanish  ambassador,  in  a  dispatch  to  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella,  undated,  but  sent  from  London  in  July,  1498, 
speaking  of  the  sailing  of  the  five  ships  of  the  second  expedition,  says  : 
"  Dicen  que  seran  venidos  para  el  Setiembre  : — They  say  that  they 
will  be  back  in  September  (next)."  Pedro  de  Ayala,  the  joint  am- 
bassador, in  another  dispatch,  dated  London,  July  25,  1498,  also 
writes  :  "  Sperase  seran  venidos  para  el  Setiembre  : — It  is  hoped 
that  they  will  have  returned  in  September." 

The  Bristol  accounts,  examined  by  the  light  of  these  facts,  strongly 
tend  to  prove,  therefore,  that  John  Cabot  did  return  from  his  last 
voyage  before  September  29,  1498,  and  that  he  was  still  living  after 
the  latter  date. 

Henry  Harrisse. 


THE  EARLY  HISTORY  OF  THE  BALLOT  IN  ENGLAND 

In  the  long  agitation  wliicli  preceded  the  adoption  of  the  English 
Ballot  Act  in  1872,  it  seems  to  have  been  assumed  by  both  the  re- 
formers and  their  opponents  that  the  ballot  had  never  been  used  in 
England  for  the  election  of  public  officers.  Secret  voting  was  de- 
nounced as  un-English,  as  a  pernicious  innovation  and  a  poisonous 
exotic.  Eminent  writers,  like  Benthani.  Ricardo,  Mill,  Grote,  and 
Macaulay,  who  advocated  the  reform,  did  not  retort  by  appealing  to 
English  precedent  ;  they  sought  their  precedents  in  remote  ages  or 
in  foreign  lands,  especially  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  or  in 
France,  Italy,  America  and  Australia.  Moreover,  within  the  past 
few  years  certain  historians  have  positively  asserted  that  the  ballot 
was  unknown  in  England  before  1872,'  and  upon  this  a.ssumption 
one  of  these  writers  has  based  some  sweeping  conclusions  regarding 
the  origin  of  American  institutions."  It  can,  however,  be  demon- 
strated that  secret  voting  was  known  in  England  during  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  that  the  ballot,  though  not  the  most  prevalent  form  of 
voting,  was  in  common  use  in  various  boroughs  of  England  from 
1526  to  1835. 

An  interesting  monograph  might  be  written  on  the  history  of 
municipal  elections  in  England.  Some  of  the  methods  of  voting  in 
medieval  and  modern  times  were  curious  and  instructive.  In  our 
age  of  zealous  office-seekers  we  should  remember  that  for  centuries 
office-holding  was  regarded  as  a  burden  ;  that  the  election  originally 
determined  upon  whom  an  irksome  duty  was  to  be  imposed.  This 
doubtless  helps  to  account  for  the  use  of  rotation  and  lot  in  making 
nominations  or  in  electing  officers  in  many  boroughs.*  Aversion  to 
office-holding  should  also  be  taken  into  account  in  considering  how 
other  old   methods — such   as  indirect  elections   by  various  sets  of 

'  D.  Campbell,  The  Puritan  in  /hllanJ,  England  am/  yimrrica  (tSg2),  I.  51-52, 
11.  430  ;    C.  K.  Uishop,  History  of  EUetiom  in  t/ir  Ameritan  Colonics  (I893),  156. 

'Campbell,  The  Origin  of  Amtrican  Institutions,  as  illustrated  in  the  History  of  fit 
Written  Ballot  {Amer.  Hist.  Assoc,  Papers,  V.  165-186);  The  Puritan  in  Holland, 
etc.,  I.  47-53.  Daring  the  discussion  which  followed  the  reading  of  Mr.  Campbell's 
paper  at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Historical  Association,  I'rofessor  Jameson  a.sserted 
his  belief  that  the  hallot  was  used  at  an  early  date  in  the  linglish  municipalities. 

'Gibson,  History  of  Cork,  II.  179-183;  Turner,  Oxford  Records,  290-I  ;  Palmer, 
Perlustration  of  Yarmouth,  I.  71  ;  Swinden,  History  of  Varmoutk,  492  ;  Munic.  Corp. 
Com.  1835,  II.  1092,  IIOI,  1274,  et passim. 
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electors'  and  voting  by  acclamation^  or  by  a  show  of  hands'  or  by 
asking  those  in  favor  of  a  candidate  to  go  to  one  side  of  the  room' 
— managed  to  take  firm  root  in  England.  There  is,  moreover,  some 
evidence  which  indicates  that  elections  formed  a  potent  factor  in  the 
creation  of  the  "  select  bodies  "  of  certain  towns.''  These  matters 
we  are  not  at  present  prepared  to  investigate  ;  we  wish  merely  to 
prove  that  the  ballot  existed  in  England  long  before  its  general  in- 
troduction in  1872. 

Already  in  the  fourteenth  century  there  was  secret  voting  in 
some  boroughs.  At  Lancaster,  in  1362,  those  who  participated  in 
the  election  of  the  mayor  were  ordered  to  "  give  their  voices  privily 
and  secretly  cverj'  one  by  himself,"  "  According  to  an  ordinance 
made  at  Norwich  in  141 5,  each  voter  was  to  go  to  the  polling  offi- 
cers and'  "secretly"  name  the  person  whom  he  desired  to  be 
mayor."  In  I4i6it  was  enacted  at  Lynn  Regis  that  each  of  the 
twenty-four  jurats  should  "  secretly  declare "  his  vote  for  mayor, 
and  that  the  common  clerk  should  ".secretly  write  down  the  wishes 
of  each  in  this  respect."  '  According  to  an  act  of  Parliament  of  the 
year  1 471,  each  voter  at  York  was  to  goto  the  polling  officers, 
"  ipsisque  secrete  inter  sc  narrabit  quem.  .  .  .  majorem  habere 
voluerit."  "     When  more  town  records   are  published,  it  would  not 

'  For  example,  al  Cambridge,  from  l8  Edward  III.  to  lo  EIual>eth  and  from  1786  to 
1835,  the  mayor  and  "  his  ns.icssnrs  "  named  one  person,  and  the  commonalty  named 
another.  These  two  elected  twelve  of  llie  commonalty,  and  the.se  twelve  chose  six  more 
of  the  commonalty.  The  eighteen  then  elected  the  mayor  and  other  officers.  {Afunic. 
Cirf.  Com.  1835,  iV.  2185.)  Again,  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  according  lo  a  royal 
charter  of  1345,  the  mayor  and  the  four  bailiffs  were  to  elect  seven  men,  and  these  twelve 
were  to  choose  four,  who  were  to  choose  eight.  The  twelve  (8+4)  were  to  elect  twelve 
others,  and  these  twenty-four  (12-^12)  were  to  elect  the  town  officers.  (Brand,  History 
of  Nrohastle,  II.  161-2.)  These  methods,  which  in  divers  forms  were  very  prevalent  in 
England,  may  have  been  suggested  by  the  machinery  employed  in  naming  the  old  pre- 
sentment jur>'  nf  the  hundreil  and  the  jury  of  the  <  Irand  Assize. 

'  For  example,  al  Deal,  Dover,  Faversham,  Norwich,  1  )xford,  SL  Albans  and  Water- 
ford.  See  A/uni,-.  Corp.  Com.  1835,  II.  931,  942,  963  ;  lllomeHeld,  History  of  Norfolk, 
III.  127-8;  Turner,  0.tf<rrd  Records,  397  ;  Gibbs,  St.  Albans  Records,  8;  f/ist.  MSS. 
Com.,  X.,  pt.  V,  281. 

'At  Thetford,  for  example.     See  Afunic.  Corp  Com.  1835,  IV.  2541. 

•  At  Woodstock,  from  1 580  to  1664,  the  mayor  was  elected  as  follows  :  The  Corpora- 
tion nominated  two  aldermen.  Then  the  commons  or  freemen  were  summoned,  and  the 
mayor  .sai<! ;  "  Tliose  that  will  gyve  their  voyses  to  thone  alderman  slande  of  that  syde, 
and  tho-ic  that  will  gyve  their  voyses  lo  thotber  aldennan  so  nominated  stonde  on  the 
other  syde."  (Ballard,  Chronicles  of  Woodstock,  33-34.)  See  also  Gribble,  Memorials 
of  Bamstaflf,  347  ;  Gibbs,  St.  Albans  Records,  8  ;  Nooke,  Worcester  in  Olden  Times, 
146. 

'•Rotuli  J'arl..  VI.    431-2  ;   Materials  for  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII.,  II.  4S&-7  ; 
Merewether  and  Stephens,  History  of  Boroughs,  231,  907. 
'Simpson,  History  of  Lancastii ,  277. 

'  Evidences  relating  to  tlie  Xonvich  Tovm  Close  Estate,  37. 
*frist.  MSS.  Com.,  XI.,  pt.  iii,  198. 

*  Rotuli  Pari.,  V.  455. 
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surprise   us  if  they  should   reveal  the  employment  of  the  ballot  in 
England  during  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries. 

That  the  ballot  was  well  known  in  London  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries  is  demonstrated  by  the  following  entries  in  the 
records  of  the  Court  of  Aldermen.  In  1526  it  was  ordered  that 
"  in  all  matters  concerning  the  election  of  aldermen,  etc.,  which 
need  to  be  written  and  tried  by  way  of  scrutiny,  such  matters  shall 
be  tried  by  the  new  gilt  box,  brought  in  by  the  chamberlain,  where- 
on is  W'ritten  these  words,  '  Yea,'  '  Nay.'  "  In  1552  it  was  ordered 
that  "  in  ever>'  matter  of  gravity  the  box  shall  be  brought  into 
Court,  and  by  putting  in  of  white  or  black  peas  the  matter  is  to  take 
effect  or  not."  It  is  evident  that  the  bean  ballot  was  not  an  inven- 
tion of  the  Puritans  of  New  England. '  The  medieval  records  of 
Italian  cities  mention  a  sniitiitititii  ciun  fahis  albis  t't  iiigris.  *  In  1642 
the  Court  of  Aldermen  enacted  that  "from  hencefortli  the  balloting 
box  shal!  be  used  in  this  Court,  as  formerly,  to  declare  their  opinions 
and  resolutions  in  special  matters  to  be  propounded."  ' 

Tliat  the  ballot  was  in  vogue  in  England  during  the  seventeenth 
century  is  shown  by  a  royal  order  in  council  dated  September  17, 
1637.  Taking  into  consideration  the  manifold  inconveniences  that 
may  arise  "  by  the  use  of  balloting  boxes,  which  is  of  late  begun  to 
be  practised  by  some  corporations  and  companies,"  the  king  declares 
his  "  utter  dislike  thereof,"  and,  with  the  advice  of  his  council,  orders 
that  no  corporation  or  company  within  the  city  of  London  or  within 
the  kingdom  shall  in  the  future  use  such  boxes.''  We  are  not  in- 
formed why  Charles  I.  tried  to  abolish  this  practice,  but  we 
know  that  the  king  controlled  the  elections  in  many  boroughs,  and 
that  those  who  voted  contrarj'  to  his  wishes  were  in  danger  of  being 
expelled  from  the  civic  corporations.''  The  bal lot -bo.\,  which  fos- 
tered a  spirit  of  independence  among  the  voters,  had  "  manifold  in- 
conveniences" for  monarchs  who  wished  to  retain  their  control  over 

'  Cf.  Milton,  Free  Coinmonwcallh  {^Pivse  Works,  1851,  III.  438)  :  "  to  convey  each 
man  his  bean  or  ballot  into  the  box."  Mr.  Bishop  [Nhtary  of  Ettctions,  168)  believes 
that  the  bean  ballot  of  Pennsylvania  was  borrowed  from  Ma-ssachusetts.  It  seems  mure 
plausible  to  assume  thai  the  practice  in  both  colonies  wa.s  derived  from  England. 

^Statuta  Communis  Parmtte,  A.  D.  I26(>-1J04  (Parma,  1S57),  52,  54. 

'  For  these  three  entries,  see  Wwa/y/Zta/ /ni/c.r /o  M<-  Remembraniia  0/  the  Cily  of 
London  (1878),  27. 

<Ibid.,  2T  ;  MactiiiUati's  Magazine,  XX.  567.  On  the  .same  day  an  order  of  the 
king  in  council  prohibited  the  Merchant  Adventurers  from  using  a  ballot-tox.  (  Cal.  of  State 
Papers,  Domestic  Series,  1637,  p.  420.)  In  1622  the  names  of  the  candidates  for  the 
offices  of  treosiurer  and  deputy  of  the  \'irginia  Company  "  were  ballated  "  or  "  put  to  the 
ballating  box."  Balls  were  iLsed  in  balloting.  )nte:  Abstract  of  Proeeedings  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Company  of  Loiulon ,  ed.  R.  A.  Brock  (Richmond,  1888-89),  I.  178. 

'  Bailey,  Transcripts  from  the  Archizies  of  ll'inchester,  31 ;  Merewether  and  .Ste- 
phens, History  of  Boroughs,  1716. 
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the  "select  bodies."  The  intimidation  of  voters  by  the  king  or  by 
his  agents  could  not  be  continued  effectually  under  a  system  of  secret 
voting. 

The  following  interesting  ordinance  was  made  at  Winchester  in 
1656:' 

"Whereas  it  hath  been  found  by  often  experience  that  public  and 
Of>en  voles  at  the  assemblies  holdcn  within  the  said  city,  for  electing  of 
the  mayor  and  other  magistrates  and  officers  within  the  same,  haih  caused 
clamour  and  ill  blood  amongst  divers  of  the  citizens  of  the  city  aforesaid, 
for  the  preventing  whereof  in  time  to  come,  and  to  the  end  that  the  said 
citizens  may  be  more  free  in  their  votes  and  elections  than  formerly  they 
have  been,  and  for  the  better  continuance  of  love  and  unity  amongst 
themselves.  It  is  ordained  and  established  by  this  assembly  that  there 
be  forthwith  provided  one  hundred  bullets,  of  colours  red  and  white,  in 
equal  proportion,  and  that  the  said  bullets  be  kept  in  a  fit  box  to  be  pro- 
vided for  that  purpose.  And  that  at  all  such  public  assemblies  and  meetings 
one  of  the  said  bullets  be  delivered  to  each  citizen  then  present,  and  that 
the  mayor  for  the  time  being  (if  occasion  be)  do  declare  in  writing,  un- 
der his  hand,  for  what  person  or  purpose  each  of  the  said  bullets  shall 
stand  at  every  nomination  or  election  ;  and  that,  instead  of  such  open 
and  public  vote,  each  citizen  put  privately  into  said  box  the  bullet  for  or 
against  such  person  or  purpose  then  in  question  at  such  nomination  or 
election,  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  conscience  ;  and  that  the  mayor 
put  in  two  bullets  for  his  casting  vote  (in  case  the  bullets  so  put  in,  as 
aforesaid,  shall  happen  to  be  even)  ;  and  that,  upon  view  of  the  said  bul- 
lets, the  election  to  pass,  stand  and  be  determined,  according  to  the 
major  part  of  the  bullets,  for  or  against  such  nomination,  or  election,  or 
purpose  as  aforesaid,  and  to  be  as  effectual  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as 
if  the  same  had  been  openly  and  publicly  voted,  any  ordinance  or  custom 
to  the  contrary  thereof  in  anywise  notwithstanding  ;  and  that  the  bullets 
remaining  in  each  citizen's  hand  be  immediately  after  each  election  pri- 
vately put  in  again  into  the  said  box.  Provided- — that  it  shall  and  may 
be  lawful  to  and  for  any  citizen,  if  he  think  fit,  oi>enly  to  publish  and 
make  known  his  vote,  and  to  declare  the  reasons  and  inducements  lead- 
ing him  thereunto.'" 

Here  we  find  at  an  early  period  the  principle  of  optional  secret 
voting,  which  was  advocated  by  the  House  of  Lords  in  1872,  but 
which  the  Commons  refused  to  accept.* 

During  the  seventeenth  century  balls  or  bullets  were  also  used 
in  elections  at  Lymington  and  Barnstaple.  In  1577,  in  order  "to 
prevent  animosities,"  it  was  ordained  at  Lymington  that  the  mayor 
and  the  members  of  Parliament  should  in  the  future  be  elected  "  by 
the  way  of  bullets."     Three  candidates  were  nominated  for  mayor, 

'  The  ordinance  has  this  rubric  :  "  Election  of  mayor  and  all  other  officers  to  be  by 
pewter. ' ' 

'Bailey,  Trameripts from  Ike  Artkivts  of  WiiuHnler,  31-32. 

•  For  optional  secret  voting  at  Rochester,  see  below,  p.  462. 
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and  then  each  burgess  received  three  bullets  of  different  colors. 
One  of  these  he  deposited  in  a  covered  box  ;  the  other  two  he  put 
"  privately"  into  a  bag  provided  for  that  purpose.  This  method  of 
election  seems  to  have  been  abolished  after  a  short  trial.'  In  1689 
it  was  enacted  at  Barnstaple  that,  after  the  names  of  two  candi- 
dates for  the  mayoraltj'  had  been  fixed  on  two  separate  pots,  each 
voter  should  receive  a  ball  and,  holding  both  hands  closed,  should 
"  at  one  instant  time  "  put  his  right  hand  into  one  pot  and  his  left 
into  the  other,  "  letting  his  ball  fall  secretly  into  which  pott  he  list." 
This  method  of  voting  for  mayor  and  other  municipal  officers 
was  still  in  practice  in  1830;'  and  the  ball  ballot  is  still  employed 
in  Greece  at  the  present  day.' 

The  secret  wnttcn  ballot  also  existed  in  English  towns.  To 
terminate  the  "infinite  contentions,  animosities,  and  disputes" 
among  the  burgesses  of  Pontefract,  James  I.  in  1607  granted  them 
a  new  charter  regulating  the  election  of  mayor.  Each  burgess  was 
to  write  on  a  scroll  of  paper  the  name  of  the  candidate  for  whom 
he  wished  to  vote,  and  this  scroll  was  to  be  placed  in  a  box  or  bag. 
When  the  result  of  the  election  had  been  declared  by  the  town 
clerk  the  scrolls  were  to  be  publicly  destroyed,  in  order  that  the 
handwriting  might  not  be  scrutinized.*  In  1835  this  method  of  voting 
was  still  in  use  not  only  at  Pontefract,  but  also  at  Queenborough." 

Another  means  of  securing  secrecy  was  by  a  scratch,  or  dot,  or 
other  mark  opposite  or  under  the  name  of  the  candidate.  At  Wis- 
bech in  the  early  part  of  the  present  centurj',  the  names  of  the  per- 
sons nominated  for  the  office  of  capital  burgesses  were  pasted  upon 
a  piece  of  paper,  and  each  voter  made  a  tick  or  scratch  under  the 
names  of  those  whose  election  he  de.sired,  no  person  being  allowed 
to  see  the  poll  except  at  the  time  of  voting."  A  similar  system 
seems  to  have  been  in  vogue  at  Chippenham,  Fordwich,  Kingston - 
upon-Thamcs,  and  Plymouth.'     At  Chippenham  the  voters  signified 

'  Munif.  Corf.  Cam.   lSj5,  74J-4. 

•Gribble,  Mimoriah  of  Barnstaple,  351-4.  Balls  were  also  used  at  Portsmouth, 
Doncosier,  Komsey  and  ^'amloutll.      .See  below,  pp.  461,  462. 

'tj.  Dcschamps,  La  Grice  d' Aujourd' hui  (new  ed.,  1897),  S5-S6.  The  Veneliaii 
mode  of  balloting  advocatc<l  in  Harrington'!)  Oceana  has  striking  resemblances  to  that 
whiili  itill  exists  in  Greece.  In  ia68  the  written  ballot  was  used  in  Venice.  See  H. 
!•'.  Brown,    yenice  (1893),  151. 

•Boothroyd,  History  of  Pontefrad,  447-8,  and  App.  p.  xii.  ;  Fox,  History  of  Ponte- 
fract, 33-34. 

^Afunic.  Corp.  Com.  1835,  11.  824,  HI.  1674-5. 

'Report  from  Select  Committee  (Pari,  Papers,  1833,  Vol.  XIII.,  p.  1*2);  Afunic. 
Corp.  Com.  1835,  IV.  2552-3. 

'<  Afunic.  Corp.  Com.  1835,  II.  987,  J24,  IV.  2895;  Worth,  Calendar  of  Plymouth 
Records,  85.  At  Kingston-upon-Tliames,  in  1835,  the  names  of  the  candidates  were 
written  upon  a  sheet  of  paper,  to  which  each  voter  went  alone  and  "  scratched  "  the 
name  of  one  of  the  candidates  with  a  pen.  This  system  of  voting  existed  at  Kingston 
for  at  least  three  hundred  years. 
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their  choice  for  the  office  of  bailiff  by  sticking  a  pin  in  the  name  of 
one  of  the  candidates.  This  calls  to  mind  Sydney  Smith's  descrip- 
tion of  the  plan  proposed  by  Grote  in  1836-37  :  "  In  Mr.  Grote's 
dagger  ballot  box  .  .  .  you  stab  the  card  of  your  favorite  candi- 
date with  a  dagger."*  In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  the  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury  advocated  the  adoption  of  the  "dot  system"  for  par- 
liamentary elections.  The  method,  he  says,  should  be  such  "  that 
none  may  know  on  whom  the  electors'  votes  were  conferred.  .  .  . 
Let  them  go  in  one  by  one,  each  writing  down  his  own  dot."* 

At  Portsmouth,  in  the  first  half  of  the  present  century,  "  scratch- 
ing "  and  the  ball  ballot  were  combined.  Each  person  went  sepa- 
rately into  a  room  and  made  a  mark  opposite  the  names  of  those 
aldermen  whom  he  wished  to  nominate  for  mayor.  The  two  having 
the  most  marks  were  nominated.  Each  elector  then  received  two 
colored  balls,  one  of  which  he  "  privately  "  placed  in  a  Jbox  and  the 
other  in  a  bag.' 

The  employment  of  the  ballot  for  the  election  of  public  officers 
is  first  mentioned  in  the  Statutes  of  tlu  Realm  in  an  act  of  183 1  (i  & 
2  Will.  IV.  c.  60).  It  provides  that,  in  those  parishes  of  England 
and  Wales  which  shall  adopt  the  act,  the  vestrymen  and  the  audi- 
tors of  parish  accounts  shall  be  elected  by  a  written  ballot,  if  this  be 
demanded  by  any  five  rate-payers. 

Other  examples  of  the  use  of  the  ballot,  from  1722  to  1835,  are 
briefly  indicated  in  the  following  list : 

Boston.     Election  of  the  common  council,  1835  :  Munic.  Corp. 

Coni.   1835,  IV.  2152. 
Deal.     Election  of  jurats  and  common  councilmen,  1815-1835  : 

ibid.,  II.  932. 
DoNCASTER.     All  elections  shall  be  determined  by  ballot  with 

balls,  1778.     Tomlinson,  Doncaster,  334. 
Drogheda.     Election   of  mayor,    1835:   Mutuc.   Corp.    Com. 

1835,  Ireland,  813. 
Lincoln.     A  proposal  to  substitute  viva  voce  voting  for  the  bal- 
lot was  rejected,  1749  :  Hist.  MSS.  Com.,  XIV.,  pt.  viii,  117. 

Election  of  aldermen  by  ballot,    1835  ;  Munic.   Corp.   Com. 

1835.  IV.  2346. 
Lynn  Regis.     Election  of  committees  "by  lot  or  ballot,"  1835  : 

ibid.,  IV.  2396. 

'  Works  of  Sydney  Smith  (2d  ed. ),  III.  141.  Mr.  Grote's  plan  was  to  use  a  card- 
frame  covered  with  glass.  Under  this  glass  the  voter  sees  a  card  on  which  the  names  of 
the  candidates  are  printed.  Through  one  of  the  holes  in  the  wood  he  ptmctures  the 
card  opposite  the  name  of  his  favorite  candidate,  and  then  by  pulling  a  slide  causes  the 
card  to  fall  into  the  ballot-box.     See  Spectator,  February  25,  1837. 

*Somers  Tracts  (1812),  VIII.  402. 

'  Munic  Corp.  Com.  1835,  II.  803-4.  Black  balls  were  ased  to  indicate  a  prefer- 
ence for  the  senior  alderman,  white  balls  to  indicate  a  preference  for  the  junior  alderman. 
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READiNt;.  All  elections  in  the  Corporation  shall  in  the  future 
be  by  ballot,  1732  :  Hist.  MSS.  Com.,  XI.,  pt.  vii,  205. 

Rochester.  According  to  a  by-law  of  1734  regulating  the 
election  of  mayor,  the  town  clerk  and  four  others  arc  the  vote- 
takers,  and  the  town  clerk  writes  down  the  votes  oil  papers, 
which  are  publicly  burned  as  soon  as  the  result  of  the  elec- 
tion is  declared.  A  vote-taker  who  reveals  how  anyone  has 
voted  shall  be  disfranchised,  and  pi-osccuted  for  perjury.  At 
the  expiration  of  two  hours  of  secret  polling  those  who  prefer 
to  vote  publicly  may  do  so.     Muiiic.    Corp.    Corn.     1835.  11. 

845. 
RoMSEY.     Election  of  mayor  and  recorder  by  ballot  with  colored 

balls,  183s  :  ibid.,  II.  1331-2. 
Southampton.     Election  of  mayor,  r//vfl   1760  to  1835:  ibid., 

II.  874;  Davies,  History  of  Southampton,  165. 
Stockport.     Pilection  of  mayor  and  town   clerk,  1820,  1836: 

Heginbotham,  Stockport,  II.  260,  274. 
Swansea.     Election   of  portreeve,    1835  :    Mimic.    Corp.    Com. 

183s,  I.  386. 
Yarmouth.     Election  of  aldermen  and  common  council  by  ball 

ballot,  1725—1835  :   Palmer,  Periustration  of  Yarmouth,  I.  / 1- 

74  ;   Palmer,  History  of  Yarmouth,  50. 

The  Municipal  Corporations  Act  {5  &  6  Will.  IV.  c.  76)  pre- 
scribed open  voting  for  some  of  the  most  important  town  offices,' 
and  tended  to  make  all  municipal  elections  uniform. 

The  history  of  the  ballot  in  England  has  not  yet  been  written  ; 
this  paper  deals  tentatively  with  only  one  phase  of  the  subject.  The 
town  records  which  have  been  published  are  not  yet  abundant 
enough  to  enable  us  to  make  an  exhaustive  study  of  such  in.stitu- 
tions.  The  meagre  sources  at  our  disposal  indicate  that  in  some 
boroughs  the  municipal  officers  were  elected  by  ballot  since  the  six- 
teenth century  ;  that  this  mode  of  voting  was  seldom  used  for  par- 
liamentary elections  before  1872  ;■'  and  that  balls  were  usually  em- 
ployed in  balloting,  though  we  meet  with  some  examples  of  written 
scrolls  and  "  scratching,"  and  in  many  cases  the  kind  of  ballot  is  not 
described  in  the  records.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  secret 
voting  in  olden  times  prevented  bribery  and  intimidation.  The  mo- 
tive for  its  introduction  which  is  most  frequently  mentioned  was  to 
prevent  animosity,  clamor  and  disorder.-''  The  attitude  of  Charles 
I.  toward  the  institution  seems  to  indicate  that  already  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  it  tended  to  guarantee  the  personal  independence  of 

'  The  voting  papers  for  councillors  were  lo  be  signed  by  the  voters. 

'  The  election  of  tnenibers  of  Parliament  at  Lyrainglon  (above,  p.  459)  is  the  only  exam- 
ple that  I  have  foumi. 

'Thisadvantogeof  secret  voting  is  also  emphasized  in  the  tract  entitled  "The  Benefit 
of  the  Bflllol"  (Staff  Tracts  privately  printed  in  the  Reign  of  King  Charles  II.,  Lon- 
don, 1693,  I.  443-6)- 
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the  voters.  We  may  surmise  that,  though  the  order  in  council  of 
1637'  was  not  effective,  the  opposition  of  royalty  was  a  potent  force 
which  in  many  boroughs  tended  to  prevent  the  adoption  of  the  bal- 
lot as  a  part  of  the  machinery  of  local  government.  The  court  in- 
fluence would  naturally  be  exerted  most  strongly  against  secret 
voting  in  parliamentary  elections  ;  and  this  may  account  for  the  fact 
that  we  find  so  few  examples  of  its  use  in  such  elections. 

The  fact  that  the  ballot  was  well  known  in  England  during  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  suggests  the  conclusion  that  the 
American  colonists  brought  the  idea  of  secret  voting  with  them  from 
their  English  homes.  In  1835  a  member  of  Parliament  asserted 
that  the  advocates  of  the  ballot  were  trying  to  "deck  themselves 
out  in  the  worn-out  garments  of  the  Americans." '  His  opponents 
might  well  have  answered  that  those  garments  had  been  imported 
from  England.  The  facts  which  we  have  presented  also  show  that 
too  much  credit  has  been  ascribed  to  Harrington  as  the  progenitor 
of  the  ballot  in  England  and  America.'  We  have  seen  that  this 
mode  of  voting  was  familiar  to  Englishmen  a  century,  at  least,  be- 
fore Harrington's  time ;  and  the  question  of  its  employment  in 
Parliament  had  been  agitated  long  before  the  Oceana  was  pub- 
lished.* 

Charles  Gross. 

'  Above,  p.  458. 

tParl.  Debates,  1835,  XXVIII.  420. 

•Dwight,  Harrington  (in  PolU.  Science  Quarterly,  Vol.  II.),  13-17,  21-22; 
Bishop,  History  of  Elections,  1 67. 

^Journals  of  Commons,  1646,  IV.  690 :  '*  The  question  was  propounded,  whether  it 
shall  be  referred  to  the  Committee  lately  named,  to  consider  of  a  Balloting  Box  and  the 
Use  of  it ;  and  to  present  their  opinions  to  the  House."  This  question  was  decided  in 
the  negative.  On  May  3,  1660,  it  was  ordered  that  twelve  members  be  chosen  by  ballot 
to  carry  the  letter  of  the  House  to  the  king  (ibid.,  VIII.  11,  15  ;  Hist.  MSS.  Com.,  V. 
149).  Mr.  Goadby,  in  Polit.  Science  Quarterly,  III.  657,  says  that  the  earliest  recorded 
use  of  the  ballot  in  connection  with  the  English  Parliament  occurs  in  1805.  The  truth 
is  that  the  written  ballot  was  frequently  employed  in  both  houses  for  the  appointment  of 
parliamentary  committees,  from  1690  onward  into  the  nineteenth  century;  the  voting 
papers  were  held  between  the  finger  and  the  thumb,  and  were  put  into  glasses.  That  no 
mention  of  this  practice  occurs  in  the  journals  of  either  house  from  1660  to  1690  wa.s  per- 
haps due  to  the  revulsion  of  feeling  against  liberal  thought  during  the  reigns  of  Charles 
II.  and  James  II.  Mr.  Goadby  also  seems  to  err  in  stating  that  a  ballot  bill  was  intro- 
duced in  the  House  of  Commons  in  1710  (Polit.  Science  Quarterly,  III.  656),  and  his. 
error  has  been  repeated  by  Campbell  (  The  Puritan,  II.  431). 


THE   PRESENT  STATUS  OF  THE  KONIGSMARK 

QUESTION 

A  STRIKING  example  of  what  modern  historical  methods  and  es- 
pecially the  tracing  back  to  their  sources  of  long-accepted  assertions, 
can  do  towards  unravelling  past  mysteries  is  furnished  by  some  re- 
cent researches  of  Schaumann,'  of  Kocher-  and  of  Horric  de  Bcau- 
caire'  in  the  matter  of  the  once  famous  intrigue  between  Count 
Philip  Konigsmark  and  Sophia  Dorothea,  electoral  princess  of  Han- 
over. Not  that  all,  or  even  nearly  all  has  been  explained  ;  we  are 
as  much  in  the  dark  now  as  to  what  became  of  the  unfortunate 
Swede  who  suddenly  vanished  forever  on  the  eve  of  the  day  when 
he  was  to  have  run  away  with  the  young  wife  of  the  future  George 
I.,  as  were  the  friends  and  relatives  who  so  persistently  demanded 
an  investigation  at  the  time.  But  the  whole  matter  has  been  shown 
to  have  a  far  broader  .significance  than  was  ever  before  imagined  ; 
the  steps  that  led  to  the  catastrophe  have  been  carefully  followed 
one  by  one,  and  evidence  has  been  found  which  throws  a  new  light 
on  the  terrible  punishment  meted  out  to  the  erring  princess — the 
common  ancestress  of  two  famous  lines  of  kings — who  for  thirty 
years  or  more  was  kept  in  almost  utter  isolation. 

Interest  in  the  fate  of  this  pair,  Konig.smark  and  Sophia  Doro- 
thea, has  never  abated  from  their  own  time  to  ours.  At  short  and 
almost  regular  intervals  works  purporting  to  contain  the  most  sur- 
prising revelations  have  been  given  to  the  world.  The  climax  was 
reached  in  1845  with  the  appearance  of  two  stout  volumes  of  mem- 
oirs which  were  said  to  have  been  found  in  the  prison-house  of 
Alilden  after  the  princess's  death  ;  included  in  the  publication  was  a 
full  account  of  the  whole  tragic  episode  written  by  a  lady-in-waiting, 
Frilulein  von  Knesebeck,  who  was  known  to  have  played  an  impor- 
tant part  in  the  affair. 

Various  shorter  accounts,  based  on  these  new  sources,  have 
since  found  their  way  into  print ;  the  latest  of  them,  entitled  "  The 
Story  of  an  Unhappy  Queen,"  appeared  in  the  Nineteenth  Century 
in  1 892.     A  single  sample  is  worth  quoting  literally  as  an  excellent 

'  Sofhie  Dorothea  und  die  Kurftirstin  Sophie,  Hanover,  1879. 

'/?/>  Prinzessin  von  Ahlden,  in  Historiiche  Zeitschrift,  XLVIII.  I-44,  193-235. 

'  Une  Misalliance  Jans  la  Maison  de  Biunnmck,  Paris,  18S4.  See  also  for  this  ar- 
ticle Vols.  IV.,  XXVI.,  and  XXXVII.  of  the  Publikationen  am  den  Preussischen 
Staatsarckivtn,  containing  memoirs  and  letters  of  the  Electress  Sophia. 

(  464  ) 
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illustration  of  the  kind  of  story  that  has  long  found  credence  with 
regard  to  this  matter.  The  explanation  given  of  Konigsmark's  dis- 
appearance is  that  the  Countess  of  Platen,  mistress  of  the  Elector 
Ernest  Augustus,  out  of  jealousy  for  spurned  affections,  and  by  a 
false  use  of  the  electoral  princess's  name,  decoyed  the  count  into  an 
ambush  in  the  Hall  of  Knights  of  the  castle  at  Hanover  and 
watched  behind  a  curtain  while  the  assassins  did  their  work. 

And  now  like  a  serpent  from  out  its  hole  emerged  the  fiend  who  had 
planned  this  ghastly  revenge,  unwilling  that  her  quondam  and  worthless 
lover  should  expiate  his  crime  and  that  she  should  not  witness  his  agony 
..."  The  princess  is  innocent,"  he  murmured  as  the  ferocious  woman 
stood  quivering  with  hatred,  rage  and  black  revenge  over  his  dying  form  ; 
and  while  he  was  still  muttering  his  expiring  testimony  to  the  innocence 
of  her  for  whom  he  suffered,  she  raised  her  foot,  encased  in  its  high, 
wooden-heeled  shoe  and,  placing  it  on  his  mouth,  she  stamped  out  his 
last  expiring  breath. 

This  same  writer,  who  profes.ses  to  have  obtained  her  informa- 
tion from  an  undoubted  authority  on  the  secret  histories  of  the 
Hanoverian  court,  asserts  that  the  vindictive  husband,  the  man  who 
was  later  George  I.  of  England,  caused  the  heart  of  his  dead  rival 
to  be  taken  from  his  body  and  burnt,  the  ashes  being  placed  in  a 
footstool  which  the  prince  used  to  the  end  of  his  life  and  which  .still 
exists. 

Thankful  indeed  should  we  be  to  the  men  who  by  diligent 
search  and  by  means  of  the  sharpest  constructive  as  well  as  destruc- 
tive criticism  have  at  last  given  us  a  basis  from  which  to  proceed 
and  have  broken  asunder  a  whole  chain  of  previously  accepted 
testimony.  Schaumann  and  Kocher  especially,  the  latter  of  whom 
is  at  present  in  charge  of  the  Hanoverian  state  archives,  have 
furthered  our  knowledge  in  three  different  ways  ;  they  have  sifted 
and  sorted  every  scrap  of  manuscript  evidence  that  still  survives, 
they  have  entirely  established  the  untrustworthiness  of  all  former 
authorities,  and  they  have  brought  the  Konigsmark  episode  itself  into 
a  clearer  relationship  with  what  went  before  and  what  came  after. 

That  the  actual  amount  of  extant  manuscript  material  is  so  slight 
is  now  kno\vn  to  be  due  to  the  preconcerted  policy  of  the  heads  of 
the  house  of  Hanover.  They  were  determined  that  no  written  rec- 
ords on  this  matter  should  remain.  The  Electress  Sophia  implies 
this  in  her  letters  to  her  niece,  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  who  was  her 
chief  confidante.  She  seldom  mentions  the  Konigsmark  affair,  but 
when  she  does  it  is,  so  to  speak,  with  bated  breath  and  with  a  warm 
injunction  to  destroy  the  letters  and  to  let  no  one  know  that  the  in- 
formation came  from   her.     The  Hanoverian  archives  themselves 
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bear  the  strongest  testimony  to  the  plan  of  suppression  and  destruc- 
tion ;  documents  and  letters  for  the  critical  months  arc  missing  from 
collections  otherwise  intact ;  pages  are  torn  out  of  the  covers  in 
which  they  once  belonged.  Almost  all  the  contemporary  testimony 
that  we  now  have  came  later  into  the  archives  with  the  family 
papers  of  deceased  [lersons  or  with  the  acts  of  legal  or  ecclesiastical 
tribunals.  The  most  curious  by  far  of  all  the  bits  of  evidence  is  a 
series  of  remarks  scribbled  by  the  lady-in-waiting,  Fraulein  von 
Kncsebeck,  on  the  furniture  and  walls  of  the  room  at  Scharzfels 
where,  for  three  years  after  the  catastrophe,  she  was  kept  in  con- 
finement for  having  aided  and  abetted  the  princess  in  her  attempt 
at  flight.  Being  allowed  neither  pen  nor  {lencil  she  had  made  use 
of  the  charred  coals  with  which  her  warming-pan  was  filled.  She 
escaped  at  last  and  an  attested  copy  was  at  once  made  of  all  that 
she  had  written,  while  at  the  same  time  an  account  was  rendered 
of  various  utterances  let  fall  by  her  during  the  term  of  her  impris- 
onment. 

Not  by  any  nieans  the  least  interesting  result  of  the  work  of 
the  Hanoverian  investigators  is  their  proof  of  the  utter  falsity  of 
Sophia  Dorothea's  memoirs  and  of  Fraulein  von  Knesebeck's  jour- 
nal. Even  on  the  surface,  indeed,  the  memoirs  bear  the  stamp  of 
improbability ;  they  are  written  in  dialogue  form,  the  characters 
have  their  exits  and  their  entrances,  and  the  plot  is  unfolded  as  in 
a  regular  drama.  No  one  with  the  least  conception  of  the  real 
character  of  the  unfortunate  electoral  princess,  who  had  accepted 
her  incarceration  cis  a  just  penance  for  the  scandal  she  had  caused, 
could  ever  have  considered  lier  capable  of  this  elaborate  working- 
out  of  the  trj'ing  incidents  in  which  she  had  played  so  important  a 
part.  Yet  the  calm  assurance  with  which  the  work  was  published 
and  the  positive  manner  in  which  false  statements  were  made,  caused 
the  whole  to  be  received  as  a  serious  contribution  to  historical  liter- 
ature. 

The  simplicity  of  the  means  by  which  these  memoirs,  as  well  as 
the  journal  of  the  lady-in-waiting,  have  been  proved  to  be  arrant 
forgeries  is  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  criticism.  Both  of 
these  writings,  and  indeed  almost  all  the  publications  that  have 
ever  appeared  on  the  subject  of  Konigsmark's  relations  to  Sophia 
Dorothea,  are  found  to  have  been  based  on  a  novel  of  the  period. 
Not  only  have  the  incidents  been  thus  borrowed,  but  in  many  Ccises 
the  actual  language.  Even  in  the  attenuated  form  in  which  the 
narrative  has  been  handed  on  by  the  writer  in  the  Niiu'timth  Cen- 
tury, whom  I  have  quoted  above,  I  have  been  able  to  find  traces  of 
verbal  agreement  with  the  extracts  from  the  original  given  by 
Kocher. 
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Not  that  the  novel  wliich  has  given  rise  to  this  century-iong  de- 
ception was  by  any  means  an  ordinary  one.  The  author,  Duke 
Antony  Ulrich  of  Wolfenbiittel,  was  the  cousin  of  the  princes  of  the 
house  of  Brunswick  ;  his  son  had  once  been  affianced  to  Sophia 
Dorothea  but  liad  fallen  at  the  siege  of  I'hihpsburg  in  the  war 
against  Louis  XIV.  It  was  a  passion  with  Antony  Ulrich  to  write 
romances  of  interminable  length  in  which  incidents  and  personages 
of  his  own  day,  though  clothed  in  classic  garb,  should  be  clearly 
recognizable.  The  Konigsmark  episode  is  found  in  full  in  the 
si.vth  volume  of  a  work  known  as  Tlic  Rotnuit  Oidi^-ia,  which  was 
published  in  1707 — some  thirteen  years  after  that  July  night  on 
which  the  real  tragedy  must  have  taken  place.  Sophia  Dorothea 
appears  under  the  thin  disguise  of  the  Princess  Solane,  Fraulein  von 
Knesebeck  is  Sulpitia  Praete.vtata,  while  the  Electress  Sophia  is 
"  the  incomparable  queen  Adonacris."  The  scene  is  laid  alternately 
at  the  courts  of  Polemon  (George  William  of  Celle,  the  father  of 
Sophia  Dorothea)  and  of  Mithridatcs  (the  first  elector  of  Hanover, 
Ernest  Augustus). 

While  acknowledging,  what  is  indeed  indisputable,  that  the  Roman 
Oflaiia  has  hitherto  been  the  prime  source  of  our  information  con- 
cerning the  incidents  with  which  we  arc  dealing,  certain  critics  have 
nevertheless  tried  to  enter  a  plea  for  the  general  trustworthiness  of 
the  Duke  of  Wolfenbiittel.  He  was  a  warm  friend  of  the  house  of 
Celle  and  remained  intimate  with  its  members  even  after  the  con- 
templated union  by  marriage  was  frustrated  by  his  son's  death ;  it 
was  to  his  protecting  arms  that  the  proposed  flight  of  Konigsmark 
and  Sopliia  Dorothea  is  said  to  have  been  directed.  Vet,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  he  knew  no  more  of  the  actual  truth  in  this  present  instance 
than  did  his  contemporary'  the  Duke  of  St,  Simon,  who,  writing  at 
Paris  at  the  time,  gravely  asserted  that  Konigsmark  had  been  seized' 
by  the  electoral  prince  and  thrown  alive  into  a  hot  oven.  Antony 
Ulrich's  own  letters'  prove  that  he  was  informed  of  nothing,  while 
one  or  two  statements  in  the  Roman  Oirfafia  whicli  can  be  accurately' 
controlled  show  a  total  perversion  of  the  facts  and  a  tendency  to  be 
as  hateful  and  mahcious  as  possible  towards  the  court  of  Hanover. 
What  his  general  reputation  as  a  romancer  was  is  proved  by  a 
remark  of  the  Electress  Sophia,  who  on  hearing  an  infamous  slander 
against  the  Duchess  of  Celle — a  statement  to  the  effect  that  the  lady 
in  question,  who  was  the  daughter  of  a  marquis,  would  once  have 
been  glad  to  marry  a  valet  of  the  brother  of  Louis  XIV. — declared 
at  once  that  here  was  something  to  rejoice  the  heart  of  Antony 
Ulrich. 

>  Printed  in  the  appendix  of  Beaucaire. 
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After  sifting,  as  I  have  said,  all  the  authentic  sources  of  informa- 
tion and  after  proving  that  the  greater  part  of  the  hterature  on  the 
subject  is  a  mere  tissue  of  h'es  and  imaginings,  Schaumann,  and, 
supplementing  him,  Kocher,  went  on  to  show  that  the  Konigsmark 
affair  is  not  to  be  treated  as  an  isolated  episode,  but  that  the  at- 
tempted flight  was  the  inevitable  outcome  of  the  scornful  and  chill- 
ing policy  pursued  through  a  long  course  of  years  by  the  house  of 
Hanover  towards  the  women  of  the  house  of  Cellc.  I  now  ask 
leave  to  direct  the  reader's  attention  to  the  reasons  for  that  policy, 
to  a  brief  narrative,  in  fact,  of  what  led  up  to  the  desperate  resolve 
of  one  who  might  soon  have  been  England's  queen,  to  leave  husband 
and  children  and  to  fly  in  the  company  of  a  man  with  an  inter- 
national reputation  for  profligacy. 

In  order  to  understand  the  true  sequence  of  events  it  is  necessary 
to  revert  to  the  time  when  Sophia  of  the  Palatinate,  the  later  electress 
of  Hanover  and  acknowledged  successor  to  the  throne  of  England, 
was  first  of  a  marriageable  age.  She  was  daughter  of  that  Frederick 
who  had  found  the  crown  of  Bohemia  such  a  crown  of  thorns  at  die 
beginning  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War — of  a  king,  therefore,  albeit  a 
fugitive  one.  Her  mother  was  the  daughter  of  James  I.  of  England, 
so  that  on  that  side,  too,  the  proudest  blood  in  Europe  flowed  in 
her  veins.  Her  hand  was  sought  in  various  directions  and  the 
friends  of  the  young  Charles  of  England,  the  later  King  Charles  II., 
made  efforts  so  pertinacious  on  his  behalf  that  at  last,  wearied  by 
their  importunities  and  intrigues,  and  thoroughly  disinclined  to  the 
match  after  the  affairs  of  Charles  I.  had  begun  to  grow  desperate, 
Sophia  left  her  mother's  court  at  the  Hague  and  took  up  her  abode 
with  her  brother  at  Heidelberg.  It  was  here  that  she  met  the  at- 
tractive but  dis.sipated  Brunswick  prince,  George  William  of  Celle ; 
fresh  from  a  struggle  with  his  Estates,  who  had  represented  to  him 
in  the  strongest  terms  the  necessity  of  settling  down  and  living  among 
them  and  of  ceasing  to  squander  his  revenues  in  foreign  lands,  he 
asked  for  the  hand  of  the  young  princess.  As  the  palatine  elector 
approved  of  the  match  a  formal  engagement  was  entered  into  and  the 
young  duke  continued  on  his  way  to  the  carnival  of  Venice.  There, 
however,  determined  to  take  advantage  of  the  last  flitting  hours  of 
liberty,  he  indulged  in  such  inordinate  excesses  that  his  health  was 
seriously  undermined  and  his  physicians  declared  him  unfitted  for 
matrimony.  Thoroughly  grieved  at  the  position  in  which  he  had 
placed  his  intended  bride  and  willing  to  make  any  sacrifice  in  order 
to  right  the  wrong  that  he  had  done,  he  proposed  an  arrangement 
that  was  accepted  as  satisfactory  by  all  parties  concerned. 

By  family  compact  it  had  been  agreed  that  the  lands  of  the 
duchy  of  Brunswick-Liineburg  should  never  be  divided  into  more 
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than  two  parts.  Of  these  two  parts  at  the  present  time  George 
Wilham  held  one  and  an  older  brother  the  other  ;  the  youngest  of 
the  family,  Ernest  Augustus,  had  little  to  live  upon  and  little  to 
look  forward  to  save  the  succession  to  the  bishopric  of  Osnabriick, 
which,  by  the  terms  of  the  Peace  of  Westphalia,  was  to  fall  to  him 
at  the  decease  of  the  existing  Catholic  incumbent.  To  this  brother, 
then,  George  William  made  the  proposition  that  he  should  marry 
Sophia,  promising  to  provide  amply  for  his  present  needs,  to  pro- 
nounce him  successor  to  all  his  estates  and,  lest  an  heir  should  be 
born  to  contest  hi.s  rights,  to  sign  a  solemn  engagement  himself 
never  to  marry.  Sophia,  who  cynically  remarks  in  her  memoirs 
that  all  she  desired  was  a  suitable  appanage,  consented  to  this  arrange- 
ment, allowed  the  preparations  for  the  wedding  to  be  hastened  for- 
ward, and,  before  she  had  been  long  a  bride,  found  herself  devotedly 
attached  to  the  man  she  had  married  and  very  contented  with  her 
lot.  Her  letters  at  this  time  show  her  to  have  been  a  remarkably 
intelligent  woman,  with  keen  powers  of  observation  and  an  inex- 
haustible fund  of  humor.  The  newly  married  pair  went  to  live  at 
Hanover  with  George  William,  who  for  their  benefit  built  an  extra 
wing  to  his  palace.  "  It  is  the  holy  Trinity  that  governs  here," 
writes  Sophia  to  her  brother  in  her  sprightly  but  not  always  reverent 
.style ;  but  the  intimacy  in  time  became  inconvenient,  for  George 
William  learned  the  worth  of  the  prize  he  had  rejected,  and  Ernest 
Augustus  became  absurdly  jealous  of  his  brother.  Sophia  tells  us 
that  when  he  took  a  nap  in  the  afternoon  he  would  keep  his  feet 
upon  her  chair  lest  she  might  escape  and  join  George  William.  She 
herself  was  most  discreet ;  she  rejoiced  heartily  when  the  vacancy  of 
Osnabriick  gave  herself  and  her  husband  an  excuse  for  moving 
thither,  and  apf>arently  more  heartily  still,  when  George  William 
became  enamored  of  Elconore  d'  Olbrcuze,  the  daughter  of  a  rather 
obscure  French  marquis.  Sophia  and  Ernest  Augustus  did  every- 
thing to  throw  these  two  together,  invited  the  d'  Olbrcuze  to  Yburg, 
their  charming  palace  near  Osnabriick,  and  finally  promoted  a  union 
which  was  not  even  a  morganatic  marriage  but  merely  a  contract  of 
fidelity  with  certain  provisions  for  Ivlconore's  maintenance.  The 
lady  took  the  name  of  Madame  de  Harburg,  and  in  course  of  time 
bore  to  George  William  the  child  whom  we  already  know  under  the 
name  of  Sophia  Dorothea. 

For  a  number  of  years  things  ran  on  smoothly  and  Madame  de 
Harburg,  by  her  gentle  persistence  and  her  really  strong  character, 
managed  completely  to  regenerate  her  hu-sband  and  at  the  same 
time  greatly  to  better  her  own  position.  As  her  daughter  neared  a 
marriageable  age  her  hand  was  applied  for  by  the  son  of  the  Duke 
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of  Wolfenbi'ittel.  In  order  to  render  such  a  union  possible  an  ap- 
peal was  naade  to  tlie  Emperor,  who,  grateful  for  the  aid  of  George 
\\'il!iam  against  the  French,  declared  Sophia  Dorothea  legitimate 
and  worthy  to  wear  the  arms  of  the  house  of  Brunswick.  Soon 
rumors  became  rife  that  an  actual  wedding  was  to  take  place  be- 
tween George  William  and  Kleonorc  ;  the  latter  was  raised  to  the 
rank  of  Countess  of  Wilhclmsburg,  and  finally  of  duchess.  George 
William  still  meant  to  keep  the  promise  to  his  brother  as  to  the  suc- 
cession and  constantly  affirmed  this  intention  both  in  private  and  in 
public — but  whether  he  would  stand  fast  should  a  son  be  bom  to 
him  was  a  matter  open  to  grave  doubt.  There  had  meanwliile  been 
a  readjustment  concerning  the  family  estates.  The  eldest  and  the 
third  brother  had  died,  the  lands  were  redivided,  George  William  be- 
came duke  of  Celle  and  Ernest  Augustus  succeeded  to  the  duchies 
of  Gottingen,  Kalenburg  and  Grubcnhagen  with  the  capital  of  Han- 
over. The  desire  for  George  William's  estates  had  only  grown 
stronger  with  these  changes,  for  now  there  was  a  fair  prospect  of 
uniting  into  one  great  duchy  all  the  .scattered  family  lands.  It  may 
readily  be  perceived  with  what  feelings  the  Duchess  Sophia  regarded 
the  successes  of  Eleonore  d'Olbreuze  ;  mild,  at  first,  and  even  flat- 
tering had  been  the  judgment  passed  upon  her,  but  now  there  are 
no  bounds  to  the  withering  contempt  which  the  lady  of  royal  birth 
feels  for  the  presumptuous  parvenue.  She  is  the  "  duchess  of  last 
week,"  she  has  false  teeth,  she  would  fain  have  married  a  valet ;  as 
"that  creature"  she  is  referred  to  in  Sophia's  letters.  And  the 
young  Sophia  Dorothea,  too,  comes  in  for  her  share  of  vituperation  ; 
we  are  told  that  "  her  father  makes  her  sleep  in  his  own  room  since 
her  goings  on  with  young  Ha.xthausen." 

With  surpri-se,  indignation  and  disgust,  at  first,  Sophia  learned 
from  her  husband  that  he,  worried  about  the  future  of  his  children, 
had  given  ear  to  a  proposition  from  the  court  of  Celle  for  a  marriage 
between  Sophia  Dorothea  and  their  own  eldest  prince,  George 
Louis.  But  the  mercenary  spirit  soon  gained  the  upper  hand  with 
the  duchess  as  well  as  with  Ernest  Augustus.  Although  the 
original  terms  ofiered  were  extremely  favorable,  the  latter  haggled 
for  years  for  an  increase  of  dowrj-.  The  following  is  what  Sophia 
writes  to  her  brother  on  the  subject : 

For  some  time  now  from  Celle  they  have  been  offering  50,000  dcus 
in  sovereignty  and  100,000  down  if  Ernest  Augustus  will  consent  to  the 
marriage  of  my  eldest  son  with  the  daughter  of  George  William.  The 
marriage  is  repugnant  to  the  boy  as  is  the  d'Olbreuze  connection  to 
us  ...  .  These  considerations  make  it  only  fair  that  they  should  raise 
the  amount.     What  should  you  think  if  they  were  to  give  80,000  a  year 
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to  Ernest  Augustus  ;  ought  he  to  contaminate  his  atuestors  for  that  /  They 
offer  liesides  that  the  whole  army  and  all  the  officers  in  the  fortresses  shall 
swear  allegiance  to  Ernest  Augustus,  and  that  the  whole  land  shall  do 
him  homage  and  jiromise  to  obey  only  him,  even  in  case  George  William 
should  have  sons.  All  that  won't  make  it  any  more  agreeable  for  me  to 
be  "  brother  and  boon  companion  "  to  a  scoupette. 

Woe  to  the  future  of  a  marriage  contracted  on  such  cold-blooded 
terms  !  Sophia  Dorothea,  aged  only  sixteen,  is  handed  over  to  a 
man  so  tacituiii  that  his  own  mother  complains  bitterly  of  the  im- 
possibility of  drawing  a  word  from  him,  and  so  cold  that  his  cousin, 
the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  maintained  that  he  could  turn  everything 
around  him  to  ice.  Yet  the  poor  victim  herself,  according  to  a 
society  paper  of  the  day,'  was  handsome,  witty,  very  lively,  well  read 
and  endowed  with  much  imagination,  besides  dancing  well,  singing 
and  playini;  the  harpsichord.  Her  portraits  in  the  Guclph  Museum 
at  Herrenhnusen,  and  in  the  Radziwill  collection  in  Berlin,  show  her 
to  have  had  a  pink  and  white  complexion  and  brilliant  black  eyes. 
At  the  time  of  lier  marriage  Leibnitz  wrote  a  poem  in  which  he 
speaks  of  her  "  divine  beauty."  It  is  possible  that  she  was  some- 
times indiscreet  in  her  conduct  ;  indeed  at  the  time  of  a  visit  to  Italy 
in  1685  there  was  much  talk  about  attentions  she  received  from  two  or 
three  Italian  princes ;  yet  so  strong  was  the  tendency  to  malicious 
slandering  on  the  part  of  her  ]>roud  relatives  at  Hanover  that  all 
stories  to  her  disadvantage  must  be  received  with  caution. 

Count  Philip  Knnigsmark  first  enters  upon  the  scene  some  six 
years  before  the  great  crisis  occurred.  He  was  present  at  a  masked 
ball  given  in  Hanover  in  1688  and  was  evidently  on  familiar  terms 
with  the  higiiest  personages.  Ernest  Augustus  made  him  colonel 
in  his  army,  a  post  which,  at  the  time  of  his  disappearance,  he  was 
about  to  e.xchange  for  the  office  of  genera!  in  the  service  of  the  elec- 
tor of  Sa.xony,  at  whose  court  his  sister,  the  notorious  Aurora,  was 
already  living.  That  his  attentions  to  Sophia  Dorothea  were  very 
marked  is  attested  by  an  anecdote  scrawled  by  Ix;ibnitz,  by  way  of 
correction,  on  the  margin  of  an  anonymous  pamphlet  that  appeared 
at  the  time  on  this  subject.  During  an  alarm  of  fire  at  the  opera 
house  Kunigsmark  cried  out  in  great  agitation,  "  Save  the  electoral 
princess  !  "  Amid  the  smoke  and  confusion  he  himself  seized  hold 
of  the  Klectress  of  Brandenburg,  Sophia  Dorothea's  cousin,  but  on 
finding  his  mistake  most  ungallantly  left  her  in  the  lurch.  The  elec- 
tress  twitted  Sophia  Dorothea  on  K6nig.smark's  devotion,  but  her 
remarks  were  so  ill  received  that  a  quarrel  ensued  which  was  not 
made  up  for  two  years. 

'  The  .M<:riiire  Galant. 
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Nothing  further  is  known,  now,  until  the  time  of  the  catastrophe. 
On  the  night  of  July  i,  1694,  Konigsmark  left  his  place  of  lodging 
and  never  came  back.  Ernest  Augustus  at  once  caused  his  apart- 
ments to  be  sealed  up  and  took  possession  of  his  papers;  all  per- 
sons who  had  in  any  way  ser%'ed  as  intermediaries  between  the 
count  and  the  electoral  princess  were  imprisoned  and  their  letters 
examined.  The  existence  of  some  far-reaching  intrigue  was  estab- 
lished beyond  a  doubt ;  utterances  of  ministers  at  various  state  con- 
ferences that  were  immediately  held  prove  conclusively  that  polit- 
ical complications  of  the  gravest  sort  played  a  part  in  the  afifair. 
What  they  were  it  would'bc  idle  now  even  to  attempt  to  conjecture. 
So  much  alone  is  known,  that  at  this  moment  Ernest  Augustus  had 
many  bitter  enemies  among  minor  German  princes,  who  were  filled 
with  envy  and  jealousy  at  his  elevation  to  the  rank  of  an  elector  ; 
the  times  were  dangerous,  for  Louis  XIV.  was  at  war  with  the 
Empire  and  the  Brunswick  brothers  had  done  good  service  against 
him.  It  may  be  that  Konigsmark  was  a  traitor  or  a  spy  ;  his  gen- 
eral bad  character,  of  which  there  is  ample  evidence,  lends  color  to 
the  assumption. 

Sophia  Dorotliea's  relations  with  her  husband  had  long  been 
strained  ;  he  was  notoriously  unfaithful  to  his  marriage  vow,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  had  certain  unknown  grievances  against  her  which 
led  him  shortly  before  the  time  of  the  frustrated  flight  to  threaten 
her  with  divorce  proceedings.  She  for  her  part  had  fled  to  her 
father  and  had  implored  him  to  let  her  stay  with  him,  a  request 
which  George  William  had  refused. 

Whatever  the  mysterious  plot  may  have  been  in  which  the 
flight  was  to  have  played  a  part,  the  discover)-  of  it  was  ascribed 
almost  universally  by  contemporaries  to  the  Countess  Platen,  mis- 
tress of  Ernest  Augustus.  She  was  believed  to  have  taken  sum- 
mary vengeance  upon  Konigsmark,  her  motive  being  variously 
stated  as  jealousy  of  Sophia  Dorothea  and  anger  that  the  count 
would  not  marry  her  own  daughter.  Sophia  Dorothea  herself  must 
surely  refer  to  the  Countess  Platen  when  she  says  in  one  of  her 
rare  letters :  "  1  tremble  if  Count  Konigsmark  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  lady  whom  you  know,  lest  his  life  may  be  in  danger." 

After  the  seizure  of  the  compromising  documents  of  which 
Leibnitz  said  at  the  time,  "  they  would  never  have  believed  her  so 
guilty  at  Celle  if  her  letters  had  not  been  produced,"  Sophia 
Dorothea  was  first  relegated  to  the  lonely  castle  of  Ahlden  in  her 
father's  territory  and  afterwards,  in  order  to  be  near  the  consistory 
that  was  to  pronounce  her  divorce,  was  temporarily  removed  to 
Lauenau  on  Hanoverian  ground.     At  this  juncture  we  come  upon 
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a  series  of  authentic  records  of  the  very  highest  interest ;  proceed- 
ings of  the  ecclesiastical  tribunal  appointed  to  pronounce  the  divorce, 
which  were  discovered  in  the  reign  of  George  IV.  among  the  papers 
of  the  descendants  of  one  of  the  judges;  records  of  ministerial  con- 
ferences between  the  courts  of  Celle  and  Hanover,  as  well  as  private 
letters  of  the  ministers.  Pour  sauvcr  Ics  apparcnccs,  as  is  rejjeatcdly 
stated,  it  was  decided  to  leave  Konigsmark's  name  entirely  out  of 
the  question.  The  charge  against  Sophia  Dorothea  was  simply 
and  solely  desertion  of  her  husband.  Every  stage  in  the  trial  is 
known  now  to  have  been  characterized  by  incredible  deception  and 
duplicity  ;  it  seems  impossible  that  the  revelations  which  were  dreaded 
would  have  referred  simply  to  the  princess's  relations  with  the  Swedish 
count.  Interviews  were  frustrated,  the  counsel  for  the  defense  was 
instructed  to  fall  sick  on  the  day  of  the  trial,  while  even  before  the 
proceedings  began  the  wording  of  the  final  verdict  had  been  care- 
fully arranged  by  the  ministers,  although  some  members  of  the 
divorce  tribunal  were  not  in  the  secret.  Sophia  Dorothea,  thor- 
oughly humbled  and  penitent,  allowed  herself  to  be  instructed  as  to 
every  response  she  was  to  make  when  questioned  by  any  of  the 
judges.  She  wrote  and  signed  exactly  what  she  was  told  to,  with 
the  single  exception  that  she  could  not  be  brought  to  declare  her- 
self actually  guilty  of  conjugal  infidelity.  It  was  a  most  delicate 
matter  to  treat  with  her,  for  only  on  the  basis  of  her  guiit  could 
such  a  divorce  be  obtained  as  the  court  of  Hanover  wished.  Above 
all  things  it  was  desired  to  prevent  her  from  bringing  a  counter- 
charge against  her  husband,  for  in  that  case  the  tribunal  could  not 
have  accorded  to  him  and  forbidden  to  her  the  right  of  marrjang 
again.  On  this  point  the  courts  of  Hanover  and  Celle  came  into 
sharp  conflict,  but  the  Hanoverian  influence  finally  prevailed.  As 
the  guilty  party  Sophia  Dorothea  could  not  marry  again,  and — 
for  there  was  the  point  at  issue — her  lands  and  her  riches,  save  the 
amount  reserved  for  her  support  at  Ahlden,  remained  in  the  hands 
of  the  house  of  Hanover.  The  end  was  achieved  for  which,  twelve 
years  before,  the  obnoxious  marriage  had  been  contracted. 

How  far  was  she  really  guilty  ?  To  this  day  she  has  her  ad- 
vocates and  accusers,  but  to  my  mind  the  protocol  of  her  first  in- 
terview in  the  matter  of  the  divorce  with  the  ministers  of  Hanover 
and  Celle  offers  conclusive  evidence  that  at  the  time  of  her  entering 
into  the  intrigue  with  Konigsmark  she  was  a  hunted  woman,  driven 
to  desperation  by  a  systematic  policy  of  scorn  and  neglect.  The 
object  of  the  interview,  the  protocol  tells  us,  was  to  inform  the 
princess  that  everything  was  fully  discovered,  and  that  denials  and 
evasions  would  be  of  no  avail ;  also  to  tell  her  what  account  of  the 
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afiair  was  to  be  made  public,  what  she  also  would  have  to  say 
publicly,  and  how  she  would  have  to  conduct  herself  as  regarded 
the  intended  separation.  She  showed  the  greatest  penitence  in  the 
world,  in  fact  thoroutjhiy  condemned  herself  and  acknowledged  that 
she  had  merited  everything  that  had  been  done  to  her  and  more 
too.  She  asked  for  forgiveness  and  showed  great  confidence  In  the 
generosity  of  the  elector,  but  seemed  to  fear  the  electoral  prince. 
She  wished  to  deny  having  actually  committed  crime,  acknowledg- 
ing, however,  that  the  appearances  were  so  against  her  that  nobody 
could  fail  to  condemn  her  and  that  her  innocence  in  this  regard 
could  only  serve  for  her  own  inward  satisfaction.  She  denied  also 
that  Konigsmark  had  ever  been  at  night  in  her  chamber.  Her 
faithful  lady-in-waiting,  Fraulein  von  Knesebeck,  in  season  and  out, 
even  when  imprisoned  and  threatened  with  torture,  made  similar 
assertions,  acknowledging  an  intrigue  so  dangerous  that  she  had 
begged  her  mistress  to  discharge  her  and  had  only  been  persuaded 
to  remain  by  her  tears  and  entreaties,  but  denying  stoutly  any 
criminal  relations  between  Sophia  Dorothea  and  Konigsmark.  The 
princess  was  resigned  to  the  separation,  the  protocol  goes  on,  re- 
cognized that  it  could  not  well  be  otherwise  and  was  of  the  opinion 
that  the  scanty  friendship,  nay  more  the  aversion  which  the  prince 
had  felt  for  her  for  several  years  was  the  cause  of  all  her  misfortunes. 
She  did  not  think  that  she  could  ever  again  set  herself  right  with 
him.  He  had  said  to  her  before  going  to  Hcrlin,  "  such  con.straint 
is  unbearable.  I  shall  write  to  your  father  and  demand  a  .separa- 
tion." It  was  not  likely  that  recent  events  would  have  changed  his 
mind.  The  ministers  had  only  to  tell  her  what  to  do  and  she  would 
follow  their  advice.  She  considered  it  a  fortunate  fate  that  was  to 
withdraw  her  from  a  world  she  had  loved  too  well  and  give  her 
an  opportunity  of  thinking  on  God  and  her  .salvation.  As,  hereto- 
fore, she  had  given  nourishment  to  scandal,  so  in  future  she  hoped 
to  furnish  an  example  of  piety. 

Plain  it  is  that  the  coldness  and  aversion  of  Prince  George,  that 
I  repugnance  to  the  alliance  of  which  his  mother  had  spoken  and  in 

which  she  so  fully  shared,  that  old  disdain  for  ever\-thing  concern- 
ing the  d'Olbreuze  connection,  was  the  key-note  of  the  whole 
tragedy.  It  had  driven  Sophia  Dorothea  into  courses  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  sentiment  of  the  time,  needed  a  long  and  terrible  expi- 
ation. It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  age  was  one  of  absolute 
despotism  ;  but  a  year  or  two  before,  at  this  very  Hanoverian  court, 
Count  Moltke,  for  aiding  a  younger  son  of  Ernest  Augustus  to  op- 
pose the  latter's  law  of  primogeniture,  had  been  put  to  death  ;  a 
generation  later  the  same  punishment  was  to  be  meted  out  to  young 
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Katte,  the  friend  of  the  future  Frederick  the  Great,  for  conniving 
at  a  flight  the  consequences  of  which  might  have  been  somewhat 
similar  to  those  in  the  case  of  Sophia  Dorothea. 

That  the  unfortunate  princess  felt  chilled  to  the  marrow  by  her 
surroundings  is  attested  by  her  feverish  haste,  after  all  was  discov- 
ered, to  leave  Hanover  for  the  lonely  Ahlden  ;  that  no  charitable 
thought  moved  anyone  of  the  electoral  house  is  shown  clearly  by 
the  comments  in  their  letters.  The  Duchess  of  Orleans,  the  foster- 
child,  as  it  were,  of  the  Electress  Sophia,  calls  Sophia  Dorothea  a 
"  cursed  boast,"  and  discourses  on  the  foolishness  of  women  who 
object  to  their  liusbands'  mistresses  and  think  they  themselves  have 
a  right  to  retaliate  in  kind.  A  fortnight  after  the  fatal  first  of  July 
the  electress  writes  to  her  niece,  discusses  some  approaching  gaieties, 
declares  that  the  electoral  princess  will  not  be  there  to  claim  prece- 
dence over  the  Princess  of  East  Fricsland  and  that  the  electoral 
prince,  who  is  still  in  Berlin,  diverting  himself  admirably,  uncon- 
scious as  yet  of  what  has  happened,  will  have  to  console  himself  in 
common  with  many  other  heroes. 

Unpitied,  evidently  considered  much  more  guilty  than  she  really 
was,  Sophia  Dorothea  went  into  her  long  exile.  She  was  allowed 
an  income  befitting  her  rank  and  might  even  drive  out  over  the 
LiJneburg  Heath  if  accompanied  by  a  mounted  guard.  No  one  ob- 
tained access  to  her  presence  save  by  a  special  order  of  the  governor 
of  the  castle  ;  a  little  heap  of  the  permits  that  he  issued  is  still  to  be 
seen  in  the  Hanoverian  archives.  Those  dear  to  her  save  her 
mother,  who  visited  her  at  regular  intervals,  she  never  saw  again. 
After  four  years  of  captivity,  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  Ernest 
Augustus,  she  wrote  this  heart-rending  appeal  to  her  former 
husband  :' 

I  shall  never  forgive  myself  for  the  displeasure  I  have  caused  your 
electoral  Highness  ;  I  conjure  you  to  accord  nie  pardon  for  my  past  faults 
— I  ask  it  once  more,  here  on  my  knees  ami  from  my  very  heart.  The 
regret  I  feel  is  poignant  and  bitter  beyond  power  of  expression.  The 
sincerity  of  my  repentance  ought  to  gain  for  me  this  boon  from  your 
Electoral  Highness,  and  if,  as  the  supreme  favor  of  all,  you  would  allow 
mc  to  see  you  and  embrace  our  dear  children  my  gratitude  for  the  grant- 
ing of  such  favors  would  be  infinite.  Nothing  do  I  desire  more  ardently  ; 
could  I  but  have  this  satisfaction  I  should  be  able  to  die  in  peace. 

To  the  Electress  Sophia  she  wrote  on  the  same  day  imploring 
her  intercession  and  begging  to  be  allowed  to  kiss  her  hands.  A 
third  letter  in  tike  strain  is  also  extant,  written  eighteen  years  later, 
at  the  time  of  George's  accession  to  the  throne  of  England  ;  but  no 
notice  was  ever  taken,  so  far  as  we  know,  of  any  of  these  communi- 

'  Beancaire,  p.  1 70. 
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cations.  On  the  contrary,  the  young  George  II.  was  severely  repri- 
manded for  having  had  the  portrait  of  his  mother  in  his  room.  More 
than  once  voices  were  heard  from  the  English  people  demanding  news 
of  their  rightful  queen,  but  no  explanation  was  ever  given.  When 
Sophia  Dorothea  died  at  Ahlden  in  1 726,  the  king  permitted  no 
honors  whatever  to  be  shown  to  her  body  although  the  citizens  of 
Hanover  were  anxious  to  hold  a  memorial  service.  No  name  was 
placed  on  her  coffin-plate,  none  among  the  living  wore  the  least 
token  of  mourning  for  her.  "Why  did  she  not  die  fifty  years 
earlier  ?"  wrote  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  to  her  half-sister ;  "  it  would 
have  prevented  many  misfortunes." 

Ernest  F.  Henderson. 


THE    EARLY    POLITICAL    USES    OF    THE    WORD 
CONVENTION* 

In  the  dialect  of  American  politics  the  word  convention  is  applied 
to  gatherings  of  several  different  sorts.  Occasionally,  perhaps,  it  is 
used  of  primary  assemblages  or  political  mass  meetings,  though  it 
may  be  that  in  such  cases  there  is  always  present  the  notion  of  persons 
brought  together  from  distant  places,  so  that  a  selective  principle  is 
at  work,  even  if  it  is  only  that  inherent  in  the  expense  of  railroad 
fares.  But  usually,  it  is  certain,  the  word  now  conveys  the  concept 
of  a  body  which  is  in  some  formal  sense  representative,  an  assemblage 
of  delegates.  Of  such  conventions,  two  types  are  most  familiar. 
One  is  the  constitutional  convention,  in  which  the  representatives  of 
the  people  are  gathered  for  the  purpose  of  framing  an  organic  or 
fundamental  law ;  allied  to  this  were  those  Southern  conventions 
which  assumed  to  represent  in  a  peculiar  sense  the  sovereign  peoples 
of  their  states  and  to  declare  their  nullification  of  federal  statutes  or 
their  secession  from  the  federal  Union.  The  other  familiar  type  is 
that  of  those  innumerable  nominating  conventions  by  which  party 
organizations  put  forward  their  candidates  for  elective  office.  The 
instance  of  the  Hartford  Convention  shows  that  there  have  been 
other  species  of  the  genus  in  modem  times,  but  they  have  been  less 
frequent  than  the  two  just  mentioned.  Of  the  two,  it  is  well  known 
that  the  latter,  the  nominating  convention,  seems  to  occur  for  the 
first  time  in  1 788,  and  is  found  only  in  sporadic  cases  before  the  jvar 
of  18 1 2.  The  history  of  the  representative  constitutional  conven- 
tion in  America  begins,  apparently,  with  the  early  days  of  the  Revo- 
lution, when  provincial  congresses  or  conventions  framed  new  con- 
stitutions for  the  new  states.  But  there  were  conventions  before 
there  was  any  making  of  constitutions,  and  few  conventions  of  those 
years  confined  themselves  to  that  function.  An  earlier  American 
type  than  the  constitutional  convention,  then,  was  that  of  the  revo- 
lutionary convention,  a  body  representative  of  the  people  and  exer- 
cising powers  of  government,  but  of  revolutionary  origin.'  There 
were  not  a  few  instances  of  county  conventions,  but  the  most  im- 
portant variety  is  the  revolutionary  convention  of  the  colony  or  state. 

'  This  paper  was  read  before  the  American  Antiquarian  Society  on  October  27,  1897. 
'The  French  &)nvention,  called  into  existence  by  the  law  of  August  lo,  1 792,  was 
'  of  this  type,  and  doubtless  derived  its  name  from  American  examples. 
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It  is  not  nccessar)'  to  argue  elaborately  as  to  the  sense  in  which 
the  word  convention  was  used  when  applied  to  these  famous  gath- 
erings. It  is  well  known  that  they  usually  consisted  of,  or  closely 
resembled,  a  colonial  legislature  minus  the  governor  and  council, 
and  not  summoned  by  the  governor,  and  that  they  were  called  con- 
ventions because,  of  all  words  denoting  a  political  assemblage,  con- 
vention was  held  to  be  the  fit  and  technical  term  by  which  to  desig- 
nate such  bodies  as  these.  Precisely  such  an  understanding  of  the 
term  appears,  not  only  in  the  case  of  the  conventions  of  1774,  but 
in  that  of  the  Massachusetts  convention  of  September,  1768.  Such, 
also,  was  the  convention  of  Massachusetts  which  Otis  proposed  in 
December,  1765.  But  the  idea  that  this  was  distinctly  the  meaning 
of  the  word  convention  mounts  farther  back  into  the  colonial  times. 
Substantially  this  idea  apjiears  in  the  action  of  the  lower  house  of 
the  assembly  of  South  Carolina  in  17 19.  They  declared  that  the 
writs  whereby  they  had  been  elected  were  illegal,  because  signed 
by  a  council  whose  composition  was  illegal,  as  being  different  from 
that  provided  by  the  proprietary  charter  ;  and  they  therefore  re- 
.solved  "That  we  cannot  Act  as  an  Assembly,  but  as  a  Conven- 
tion, delegated  by  the  People,  .  .  .  until  His  Majesty's  Pleasure 
be  known."'  It  was  the  council  and  not  the  governor  that  was  de- 
fective, but  the  thought  that  a  defect  in  one  estate  and  a  consequent 
illegality  in  the  summons  of  the  lower  house  made  the  latter  a  con- 
vention, if  it  must  act  at  all,  is  apparent.  The  same  thought  is 
evinced  by  the  Massachusetts  convention  of  May,  1689,  and  by  the 
Maryland  convention  of  the  .same  year,  for  though  tlie  latter  body 
docs  not  seem  to  have  called  itself  a  convention,  there  is  evidence 
that  it  was  contemporaneously  so  called  by  others.-  During  the 
course  of  Bacon's  Rebellion  in  Virginia  the  rebel  chieftain  sum- 
moned "all  the  prime  Gentrmen  in  these  parts  to  give  him  a  meet- 
ing in  his  quarters  "  (August  3,  1676).'  In  the  declaration  which 
it  put  forth  this  body  does  not  call  itself  a  convention,*  but  it  is  so 
called  in  the  contemporary  narratives  of  Burwell  and  Mrs.  Cotton 
and  in  the  later  accounts  by  "  T.  M."  and  Beverley.' 

It  is  obvious  that  the  instances  cited  from  the  years  1689  and 
1 7 19,  and  from  later  years  just  preceding  the  Revolution,  were 
based  on  the  precedent  of  the  English  Revolution  of  1688,  in  which 
the  leading  part,  in  representing  the  nation,  was  taken  by  a  body 

'  A  Narrative  of  the  Proeeedings  of  the  People  of  South  Careliitit,  in  Carroll's  //is- 
lorieal  Coltettions,  II.  189. 

^Maryland  Archives,  VIII.,  XIII. 

•Mrs.  Cotton,  in  Force's  Tracts,  I.,  p.  5. 

« Beverley,  p.  75. 

'Burwell,  p.  l6,  Mrs.  Cotlon,  p.  5,  "  T.  M.,"  p.  21,  in  Force,  I. 
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which  was  substantially  a  parliament,  but  which  was  not  summoned 
by  the  king  and  lacked  his  presence  and  concurrence,  and  which, 
therefore,  called  itself  a  convention  until  the  day  when,  having  de- 
clared William  and  Mary  king  and  queen,  it  declared  itself  a  parlia- 
ment. There  seems  to  be  no  evidence  that  Nathaniel  Bacon's  con- 
vention was  modelled  on  that  of  1660.  Bacon  had  been  a  student 
of  Gray's  Inn  in  1664,  and  he  was  related  to  that  Nathaniel  Bacon, 
member  of  all  the  parliaments  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  Pro- 
tectorate, who  wrote  An  Historical  Discm'cry  of  the  Uniformity  of  the 
Gffionincnt  of  England,  one  of  the  leading  constitutional  text-books 
of  the  country  party.  Bacon  mu.st  therefore  have  been  familiar  with 
English  precedents.  But,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  not  kno\\-n  that  he 
called  his  meeting  a  convention,  and  some  of  Mrs.  Cotton's  phrases 
seem  to  indicate  a  mas.s  meeting  rather  than  a  body  of  delegates. 
Other  instances  of  the  use  of  the  word  convention  in  its  etymological 
sense  of  meeting  merely,  are  those  conventions  of  the  Massachusetts 
ministers  which  began  to  be  held  annually  before  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century,'  and  such  conventions  of  the  clergy  of  Virginia 
as  that  of  1 7 1 9,  whose  transactions  are  recorded  by  Bishop  Meade.' 
But  whence  came  the  before-mentioned  ii.se  of  the  Icrm  mto 
English  practice  ?  The  word  as  a  technical  term  is  unknown  to  the 
older  parliamentary  law  of  England.  The  convention  of  1689 
sought  in  vain  for  precedents  anterior  to  1660.'  That  before  the 
Civil  War  the  word  convention,  to  the  Engli.sh  mind,  meant  simply 

'  Walker,  History  of  llie  Con^ngatiimal  C/iiirches  in  the  L'nited  Slatis,  pp.  201,  202. 

'(?/</  Churchis,  MiniUers  and  Fami/its  of  I'irginia,  II.  393. 

^  Ijidy  Mordnunt,  in  a  letter  to  her  litLsltancI,  March  30,  1660,  C/iir,-nJi>n  SluU 
Pafers,  III.  712,  says  that  a  lawyer  tells  her  that  though  there  is  prubably  no  Knglish 
precedent  for  the  summons  of  Parliamcnl  ty  other  means  than  through  the  action  <if  the 
Crown,  he  supposes  one  may  be  found  in  the  special  cominission.s  for  the  calling  of  a  |i3r- 
liament  in  Ireland.  In  the  debates  of  the  convention  of  16S11  Serjeant  Maynard,  a  great 
authority,  declared  it  useless  to  attempt  to  found  the  legality  of  that  convention  on  prece- 
dents. There  arc  evidences,  by  the  way,  that  .some  of  its  conlcmjioraries  conceived  of 
that  convention  as  possessing  those  extraordinary  and  sovereign  powers  which  in  later 
limes  have  been  attributed  in  .\merica  to  constitutional  conventions  and  conventions  for 
secession.  '\\xa%,\n  A  Brief  Colltction  of  some  Memoranduins  :  or.  Things  humbly  Offered 
to  the  ConsiderntioH  of  the  Members  of  the  Great  Convention  and  of  the  succeeding  J'lir/ia- 
men/  { 16S9),  we  read  (p.  7)  that  although  that  body  con.sists  of  the  same  lords  and  the 
same  commons  that  usually  make  up  a  parliament,  "  yet  being  the  Representative  of  the 
whole  Kingdom  gathered  together  in  an  extraordinary  case  and  manner,  and  for  extra- 
ordinary ends,  it  seemeth  to  lie  something  greater,  and  of  greater  power,  than  a  Parliament. 
I f  the  whole  Nation,  thus  assembled,  shall  <leliberate  about  and  settle  a  M^v  i!o;'erniii,nt 
(as  if  ihcy  were  to  begin  the  World  again)  this  seemeth  to  be  a  Transcendent.  Extta- 
ordinary  and  fWginal  power,  beyond  what  they  could  exert,  as  a  Parliament;"  and 
again  (p.  13),  •*  If  this  Convention  can  do  anything,  cannot  it  make  laws  truly  I'uiidn- 
mental,  and  which  shall  have  the  same  I'irmitude  and  continuance  as  the  tioveninicnt  it 
sets  up?  "  The  view  that  such  conventions  can  change  the  terms  of  the  national  politi- 
cal contract  is  also  expressed  in  A  Discourse  concerning  the  Nature,  Power  and  Proper 
Effect  of  the  Present  Conventions  in  Both  A'ingdoms  (id&i)).  I  have  seen  no  earlier 
traces  of  this  thought ;  but  see  p.  4S4,  post,  is  to  \"anc. 
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meeting,  even  when  the  word  was  used  of  Parliament,  may  be  seen 
by  comparing  the  phrases  in  which  two  authoritative  writers  of  that 
earlier  time  express  a  certain  doctrine  respecting  barren  sittings  of 
Parliament.  It  was  recognized  as  good  law  that  if  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people  came  together  and  separated  without  the  royal 
assent  or  refusal  being  given  to  any  bill,  there  was  technically  no 
session.'  Thus,  when  James  I.  dissolved  the  "  Addled  Parliament  " 
of  1614,  which  had  completed  no  statute,  he  said,  in  the  commis- 
sion for  dissolving  it :  "  Sed  pro  eo  quod  nullus  regalis  assensus, 
aut  responsio,  per  nos  pracstita  fuit,  nullum  Parliamcntum,  nee 
aliqua  scssio  Parliamenti,  habuit  aut  tenuit  existentiam."  ^  Now  the 
status  of  such  parliaments  came  up  before  the  judges  in  1623,  in  a 
discussion  relative  to  a  statute  which  had  been  passed  by  the  Par- 
liament of  1 593,  to  be  in  force  till  the  end  of  the  ni^xt  si'ssio/i  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  judges  declared :  "If  a  Parliament  be  assembled,  and 
divers  Orders  made,  and  a  Writ  of  Error  brought,  and  the  Record 
delivered  to  the  higher  house,  and  divers  Bills  agreed,  but  no  Bills 
signed  :  That  it  is  but  a  Convention,  and  no  Parliament,  or  Ses- 
sion." ■'  Now  when  Sir  Symonds  D'Ewes,  the  contemporary  of 
these  judges,  has  occasion  to  take  notice  of  a  similar  case,  a  brief 
sitting  of  the  sixth  parliament  of  Elizabeth,  in  1586,  he  says  that, 
since  no  bill  pa.s.sed,  "  it  could  not  be  a  Session  but  a  meer  meet- 
ing." *  It  is  evident  from  these  two  passages  that  by  convention  the 
judges  meant  simply  meeting.^  Nor  have  I  found  any  instance  in 
which  Englishmen  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  used  the 
word  in  a  more  technical  sense.* 

'  Hatsell,  Pre<edents,  1.  133  n.,  II.  284. 

i  Old  Pari.  Hist.,  V.  303. 

'  Mutton's  Reports  (1656),  p.  6l.  In  iheir  subsequent  discussions,  id.,  p.  6a, 
doabt  wa.s  ca.st  on  this  view  ;  but  this  does  not  concern  the  present  argument. 

*  Journals,  p.  383. 

'  .So  likewise  in  a  passage  to  which  iVofessor  Edward  Channing  has  kindly  called 
my  attention,  on  p.  10  of  Proceedings  and  Debates  of  the  //oust  of  Comnums  in  1630  and 
ibii  (O.\ford,  1766),  where  allusion  is  made  to  "  the  last  Convention  of  Parliament," 
"  the  lost  Meeting  or  Convention  of  Parliament  { which  was  no  Parliament,  for  that  divers 
Members  of  that  House,  after  the  said  Convention,  were  punished  and  sent  to  the  Tower 
for  freely  speaking  their  conscience  there  .   .   .    )." 

'Mr.  Charles  II.  Firth,  of  Oxford,  has  kindly  called  to  tny  notice  a  passage  in  Q\ac- 
t.uAan' i //istoty  of  Ike  Rebellion  ( Uook  II.,  595), in  which,  speaking  of  the  Great  Coun- 
cil called  by  Charles  at  York,  in  1640,  in  order  to  avoid  calling  a  Parliament,  Clarendon 
says :  "A  new  Convention,  not  before  heard  of,  that  is,  so  old  that  it  had  not  been  prac- 
tised in  some  hundreds  of  years,  wa.s  thought  of,  to  call  a  Great  Council  of  all  the  Peers 
of  England."  ?'or  "Convention"  I  find  "Invention"  in  the  original  edidon  of 
1702,  I.  116,  in  that  of  1717,  I.  147,  and  in  the  Dublin  edition  of  1719,  I.  84,  and 
really  this  seems  to  my  mind  to  make  better  .sense.  But  the  Oxford-Boston  reprint  of 
1827,  I.  Z40,  ha.s  "Convention,"  and  so  has  Mr.  Macray's  eilition  of  l888,  I.  193,  and 
these  I  understand  present  texts  more  authoritative  than  those  of  the  early  etiitions.  The 
word  can  hardly  be  thought  to  have  here  a  more  defmite  meaning  than  that  of  "  meet- 
ing."     This  portion  of  the  Imok  was,  I  suppose,  written  in  the  spring  of  r6.j6. 
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In  the  second  place,  though  the  representatives  of  the  nation  in 
1689  applied  the  name  convention  to  themselves,  this  was  not  true  of 
the  body  which  in  1660  restored  Charles  II.  That  body  was  elected 
in  accordance  with  writs  issued,  by  order  of  the  Rump  Parliament,  in 
the  name  of  the  "  Keepers  of  the  Liberties  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Kngland."  It,  of  course,  lacked  the  authorization  of  the  king.  But 
the  only  way  in  which  it  recognized  the  public  question  thence  arising 
was  to  pass  an  act,  before  the  king's  return,  affirming  its  legality  as 
unquestionable.  From  the  first  page  of  its  journals,  that  is,  for  a 
month  before  the  actual  arrival  of  the  king,  it  uniformly  gives  to  it- 
self the  title  of  a  parliament.'  The  application  of  the  term  con\en- 
tion  to  it  was  a  matter  of  popular  usage  outside  its  walls.  Bishop 
Burnet'  speaks  of  it  as  "the  new  parliament,  or  convention,  as  it 
afterwards  came  to  be  called,  because  it  was  not  summoned  by  the 
king's  writ,"  implying  that  the  less  honorable  term  was  not  applied 
contemporaneously.  But  the  fact  is  otherwise.  A  pamphlet  of  the 
year  1660,  entitled  The  Valley  of  Baca,  raises  the  question 
"  Whether  anything  done  by  this  convention  can  be  obliging  to  the 
nation,  seeing  they  have  not  the  right  constitution  of  a  parliament, 
according  to  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  Kingdom  ?"  A  reply  to 
this,  entitled  A  Scandalous  Pamphlet  AiiSiucred,  speaks  of  the  body 
as  "the  parliament,  whom  he  maliciously  calleth  a  convention."' 
Similarly,  the  author  of  a  tract  of  the  same  year  called  The  Long  Parlia- 
ment is  not  ri~i<ived  by  Thomas  Phillips,  says  of  a  portion  of  Phillips's 
arguments,  "  The  rest  is  an  answer  to  Mr.  Pryn,  and  against  the  au- 
thority of  this  convention,  which  His  Majesty  has  owned  a  Parlia- 
ment."* These  phrases,  and  especially  those  of  the  first  royalist 
writer,  evidently  imply  that  a  convention  is  understood  to  be  a  body 
lacking  something  of  the  complete  legal  forms  necessary  to  consti- 
tute it  a  parliament. ■'  Gumble,  General  Monk's  chaplain,  whose 
life  of  his  patron  was  published  in  167 1,  calls  this  legislature  of 
1660  a  "  Parliament  or  Convention/"  though  he  has  called  its  pre- 

^Common  Journals,  t66o,  /)assim. 

*  History  of  my  Chill  Time,  ed.  Airy,  I.  l6o. 

"  Somers  Trads,  ed.  ScoH,  VII.  399,  400,  40I. 

*  Somen  Tracts,  ed.  Scou,  VII.  486.  This  writer  also,  p.  487,  uses  convention  in 
the  sense  of  a.<isembly  or  meeting  merely. 

'Apparently  this  ndtion  underlies  the  use  of  the  word  by  the  Lord  Chief  Boron,  Sir 
Orlando  Hridgman,  presiding  at  the  trial  of  Major-Cjcncrnl  Harrison.  Harrison  had  .said 
that  what  he  had  done  had  Ixcn  done  hy  the  aulhorily  of  the  rorliainent  of  f^igland. 
Bridgman  declared  it  prepo«terou.s  to  give  that  name  tu  the  i^mall  portion  of  the  Commons 
which  remained  after  IVide's  Purge ;  and,  speaking  for  the  court,  .says  :  "  None  of  us  do 
own  that  convention,  wliat.<iOcver  it  be,  to  be  the  parliament  of  England."  Tryal  of 
the  Regicides,  ed.  1713,  p.  57. 

'  Life  of  Monk,  p.  273. 
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decessors  of  the  republican  period  parliaments.  Edmund  Ludlow, 
writing  somewhat  later,  speaks  of  it  as  "  the  ensuing  Convention, 
which  by  the  vote  of  the  Secluded  Members  was  to  be  called  a  Par- 
liament," and  in  another  passage  as  "a  Convention,  calling  them- 
selves a  Parliament."' 

But  the  tendency  to  use  the  word  convention  as  a  semi-technical 
term  denoting  a  parliament  defective  or  of  imperfect  legality  may  be 
observed  in  connection  with  the  parliaments  of  the  preceding  seven 
years,  subsequent  to  the  dissolution  of  the  Long  Parliament  in  April, 
1653.'  Of  such  parliaments  there  were  four:  that  assembly  of 
nominees  vulgarly  called  Barebone's  Parliament,  July-December, 
1653  ;  the  first  parliament  of  the  Protectorate,  September  1654— 
January  1655  ;  Oliver  Cromwell's  second  parliament,  September 
1656-June  1657,  January— February  1658  ;  and  that  of  Richard 
Cromwell,  January-April  1659.  The  summons  to  the  members  of 
the  first  of  these  bodies  studiously  avoids  giving  it  a  name.*  Its 
journal,  at  the  beginning  of  its  proceedings,  calls  it  "  this  House." 
But  on  the  third  day  it  resolved,  not  without  opposition  and  much 
suggestion  of  other  names,*  "  That  the  Title  of  Parliament  shall  be 
given  to  this  Assembly."  I  do  not  find  that  Cromwell,  who  con- 
vened it,  ever  gave  it  the  name  either  of  parliament  or  of  convention, 
unless  in  a  speech  to  the  officers,  reported  in  an  anonymous  letter 
which  has  perhaps  little  authorit)- ;  he  seems  to  call  it  either  a  meet- 
ing or  an  assembly  simply.'  Whitelock  and  Burton  call  it  "  the 
little  parliament,"  its  number  being  exceptionally  small  ;  and  so  docs 
Hobbes  in  his  Behemoth!'  Edward  Phillips,  Milton's  nephew, 
in  his   Continuation  of  Sir  Richard  Baker's  Chronicle  (1661)  alludes 

^  Ahmoirs,  cd.  Firlh,  IF.  247,  260. 

•  It  IS  pos»il>lc,  indee*!,  ihal  the  wani  bears  such  a  meaning  in  a  passage,  to  which 
Mr.  Firlh  ha.*  kindly  called  my  attention,  in  the  Declaration  of  M.irch,  1644,  which  the 
Long  Parliament  put  forth  against  the  anti-parliament  called  by  L'harles  at  Oxford.  ITiey 
say  that  the  king  is  attempting  the  overthrow  and  deslruction  of  this  Parliament  and 
making  way  to  the  setting  u])  of  another  at  0.xford  ' '  in  sliltng  that  Convention  by  the 
name  of  '  fhe  Lords  ami  t'onimons  of  Parliament  assembled  at  Oxford,"  being  the  same 
title  which  is  therein  given  to  ihe  Parliament."  Old  Pari.  Hist.,  XIH.  79;  Ru.shworth, 
V.  576.  Hut  in  several  other  passages  of  the  documents  relating  to  this  affair  the  word 
is  evidently  used  in  the  sense  of  "  meeting." 

^  Commons  Jmirtittls,  VI L  38 1. 

•  Commons  Journals,  VII.  282. 

'Carlyle,  Lttlers  and  Speechts,  IV.  35,  51,  52,  245.  Cronrwellian  Diary  of  lltomas 
Burton,  I.  383,  "a  Parliament  or  Convention."  Mr.  (iardiner,  the  second  volume  of 
whose  History  of  the  Commnnwi'nlth  and  Protectorate  has  appeared  since  this  article  was 
written,  points  out,  II.  238,  that  in  the  vole  upon  assuming  the  title  of  parliament  ihe 
tellers  of  the  minority  were  Ixith  members  of  the  Council  of  Slate  ;  from  this  he  thinks  we 
may  probably  infer  "that  it  was  the  wish  of  that  liody,  and  perhaps  even  of  Cromwell 
himself,  lo  mark  by  n  less  familiar  title  the  exceptional  character  of  the  assembly." 

'  White  lock's  il/cmon'a/j/  but  when  .speaking  of  it  contem[x)raneou.sIy  he  calls  It 
simply  '•  the  parliament."   Uurton,  11.  67.    Hobbes,  English   Works,  ed.  1S40,  VL  39I. 
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to  it  as  "  this  new  Parliament  (for  so  for  distinction  we  must 
call  it)."'  Guibon  Goddard  in  1654  calls  it  a  convention,  and  so  does 
Ludlow.-  Thurloe,  writinir  on  May  5,  1657,  to  Henry  Cromwell 
in  Ireland,  names  it  "  the  little  convention  (as  it  is  called  here)".^ 
As  in  a  previous  letter  he  had  called  it  "the  little  assembly,"  "the 
little  parliament,"'  this  may  be  thought  to  indicate  that  popular 
speech  had  begun,  while  Henry  Cromwell  had  been  absent,  to  assign 
to  this  body  the  name  of  convention  in  a  peculiar  sense,  not  uncon- 
nected with  its  irregular  origin  and  composition.  This  thought  is 
strengthened  by  a  pas.sage  in  Nathaniel  Fiennes's  Monarchy  Asserted 
(1660)  in  which  he  gives  the  text  of  a  speech  delivered  in  April, 
1657,  in  the  course  of  the  discussions  respecting  the  offisr  of  the 
kingship  to  Cromwell.'  After  the  dissolution  of  the  Long  Par- 
liament, he  says,  "  the  people  might  have  had  new  writs  sent  unto 
them  for  the  election  of  their  representatives,  who  might  have  carried 
on  the  publick  affairs  of  the  nation  by  a  new  parliament  ;  but  il 
seems  those  times  would  not  bear  it,  and  therefore  a  convention  of 
select  persons  were  called,  unchosen  by  the  people,  to  whom  all 
power  was  devolved  ;  .  .  .  [and]  that  assembly,  to  give  greater 
authority  to  their  actings,  stiled  themselves  a  parliament." 

Similar  phrases,  showing  a  concurrent  popular  use  of  convention 
in  the  simple  sense  of  meeting  and  in  the  special  sense  of  a  defective 
parliament,  may  be  quoted  with  respiect  to  the  ensuing,  or  protec- 
toral  parliaments,  except  the  first,  whose  legality  seems  not  to  have 
been  disputed  save  by  those  who  totally  denied  the  validity'  of  the 
republican  goveniment.  From  the  first  session  of  tlie  second  pro- 
tectoral  parliament  Cromwell  excluded  a  large  number  of  members. 
It  was  on  this  ground  that  Hazclrig  characterized  it  as  a  "  forced  Par- 
liament, because  some  of  us  were  forced  out ;  an  imperfect  Parlia- 
ment, a  lame  Parliament."*  And  doubtless  it  was  on  this  ground 
that  the  author  of  a  tract  called  A  Xarratirc  of  the  Late  Parliament 
{so  called)  published  in  1657,  frequently  calls  the  body  "  the  late 
convention."'  Apparently  it  is  in  this  sense  that  Edward  Phillips 
says,  "The  last  Convention  having  adjourned  on  the  36th  of  June, 
met  again  on  the  20th  of  January  following,""  for  he  gives  the  title 
of  parliament  freely  to  Richard  Cromwell's  legislature. 

1  P.  638. 

•Goddard  in  Burton,  I.  xxx.     Ludlow,  ed.  Firth,  I.  365,  366. 

•Thurloe,  State  Papers,  VI.  261. 

«Ibid.,  p.  243. 

^  Somen  Tracls,  VI.  384. 

•February  7,  1659,  Burton,  III.  101. 

''  Harleian  Miscellany,  III.  466,  t.  g. 

'  Conlinuatwn  of  Baktr  (ed.  1661),  p.  649. 
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Richard's  parliament,  however,  though  there  were  no  such  ex- 
clusions from  it,  and  though  in  respect  to  the  distribution  of  seats  it 
reverted  to  the  customs  of  the  ancient  constitution,  rested,  like  all 
his  government,  on  the  constitution  called  the  Humble  Petition  and 
Advice,  which  had  been  framed  by  the  "  forced  Parliament,  imper- 
fect Parliament,  lame  Parliament  "  of  Oliver.  There  were  those 
among  the  republicans,  therefore,  who  denied  all  legality  to  that 
constitution,'  and  some  of  these  are  found  denying  the  title  of  par- 
liament to  the  legislature  summoned  by  Richard.  Such  was  Lud- 
low, who  calls  it  "  Richard's  Convention,"  and  such  was  Mrs. 
Hutchinson,  who  calls  it  "a  convention  .  .  .  with  a  seeming  face  of 
authority  of  parliament."^  Similarly,  the  royalist  author  of  Eng- 
land's Confusion,  speaks  of  it,  with  a  touch  of  irony,  as  "a  general 
convention,  or  parliament,  wisely  chosen  by  influence  from  court."* 
The  royali.st  view  of  this  parliament  is  hinted  at  in  a  passage  in  The 
Try  a  I  of  the  Regicides,*  in  which  one  of  them,  Thomas  Scott,  argu- 
ing that  what  he  had  said  in  Richard's  parliament  was  privileged, 
says  :  "  I  have  heard  the  Rule  [/.  c,  the  ruling  of  the  court]  but 
do  not  so  well  understand  it,  of  that  spoken  in  Richard's  Parlia- 
ment ;  it  will  be  a  nice  Thing  for  me  to  distinguish  between  that  and 
another  Parliament ;  but  this  I  think,  that  Convention  of  the  People 
ought  to  have  the  Privilege  of  the  Parliament  as  well  as  any  other." 
In  other  words,  if  not  completely  a  parliament,  it  was  a  quasi-par- 
liament,  a  conventioii.  It  is  worth  while  to  add  that  during  these 
same  years  Vane,  in  Tiie  HciiJing  Question  (1656),  gave  the  name  of 
convention  to  that  representative  body,  or  quasi-parliament,  by 
which  he  would  have  had  the  constitution  of  republican  Kngland 
framed ;  and  Hobbes,  in  his  Gcnrrnincnt  and  Soaity,  uses  the 
phrase  "  convention  of  estates  "  to  designate  a  supposed  quasi-par- 
liament.* 

In  sum,  then,  it  appears  that,  on  the  one  hand,  before  the  Civil 
War  in  1642  the  word  convention  bears  no  special  or  technical 
sense  in  the  political  speech  of  Englishmen  ;  and  that,  on  the  other 
hand,  from  the  time  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Long  Parliament  in 
1653  we  find  very  definite  traces  of  the  idea  that  a  convention  is  a 
parliament  with  certain  defects,  or  marked  by  certain  irregularities. 
Whence  had  this  idea,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  also  the  original 
idea  of  the  word  as  politically  used  in  America,  been  derived  or  im- 

'  Slingsby  Belhel,  Trut  and  Impartial  Xarrativt  of  Iht  most  material  Debatts  and 
Passages  in  Iht  late  Parliamtnt  (1659),  in  Somers  Tracts,  VI.  480. 
•/.//«•  0/  Col.  Hutchinson  (ed.  1806),  p.  344. 
*Somtrs  Tracts,  VI.  515. 
♦Ed.  1713,  p.  104. 
^English  Works,  ed.  1840,  II.  S7. 
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ported  ?  I  venture  to  suggest  that  it  was  from  Scotland.  In  the 
constitution  of  that  kingdom  the  Convention  of  Estates  had  a 
recognized  place  as  a  legal  institution,  and  the  phrase  had  a  definite 
meaning.  A  convention  of  estates  was  a  less  formal  parliament, 
not  requiring  the  warrant  or  concurrence  of  the  Crown.  Its  powers 
also,  though  not  defined  with  perfect  exactness,  were  less  extensive 
than  those  of  the  parliament ;  it  could  levy  troops  and  raise  money, 
but  it  could  not  make  or  repeal  laws.'  Such  an  institution  seems 
not  to  appear  in  the  medieval  history  of  the  kingdom.  The  first 
trace  of  the  word  convention  which  I  find  in  the  Acts  of  tht  Par- 
liament of  Scotland  is  under  date  of  June  27,  1545,  at  .Stirling: 
"  Fforsamekle  as  It  Is  thought  expedient  be  the  quenis  grace  my 
lord  gouemor  and  lordes  of  counsell  convenit  in  this  present  con- 
ventioun,"  etc.^  In  this  body,  and  in  another  assembled  in  1561,* 
there  was  no  representation  of  the  third  estate.  But  a  convention 
embracing  all  three  estates  was  assembled  in  i  566.  Needing  that 
year  to  raise  twelve  thousand  pounds  for  the  festivities  connected 
with  the  baptism  of  their  infant  son  James,  the  King  and  Queen 
(Darnley  and  Mar}')  gathered  together  "  a  gudc  nowmer  of  the  pre- 
lattis  nobilitie  and  commi.ssionaris  of  burrois  convenit  this  day  to  that 
effect."*  The  first  examples  of  a  convention  not  summoned  by  a 
king  seem  to  have  been  that  which  in  i  57 1 ,  the  regent  Lenno.x  having 
been  mortally  wounded,  came  together  at  Stirling  and  chose  Mar  to 
be  regent  in  his  place,  and  that  which,  in  the  next  year,  on  a  similar  oc- 
casion, elected  the  regent  Morton.''  lileven  conventions  are  recorded 
within  the  next  twenty  years  ;  the  records  of  the  last  twenty -three 
years  of  James  VI.  show  eighteen  conventions  to  eleven  parliaments. 
It  is  plain,  then,  that  the  Convention  of  Estates,  though  not  one  of 
the  most  ancient  institutions  of  the  Scottish  monarchy,  was  now  at 
least  well  established  and  definitely  recognized.  The  degree  of  its 
independence  of  the  king  was  less  certain.  As  to  his  presence, 
Johnston  of  Warriston  says,  in  a  letter  to  Hepburn  of  Humbie, 
April  20,  1641,'*'  relating  to  the  recent  convention  of  1640  :  "  Mont- 
rose did  dispute  against  Argyle,  Rothes,  Balmerino,  and  myself; 
because  some  urged  that,  as  long  as  we  had  a  King,  we  could  not 
sit  without  him  ;  and  it  was  answered,  that  to  do  the  less  was  more 
lawful  than  to  do  tlic  greater  "  (/.  e.,  to  depose  him).  As  to  the 
summoning  of  the  convention  without  having  therefor  the  warrant  of 

'  Laing,  History  of  Scotland,  I.  40.    Rushworth,  Historical  Collections,  V.  463,  466. 

*  Acts  0/ the  Parliament  of  Scotland,  11.  595. 

>Id.,  II.  606. 

•Id.,  II.  608. 

"Id.,  III.  65-70,  77-81. 

•Napier,  Montrose,  I.  236. 
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the  Crown,  we  may  note  what  Robert  Baillie  says  of  the  discussions 
that  went  on  in  the  bodies  whicli,  in  opposition  to  King  Charles, 
were  ruling  Scotland  on  May  9,  1643:'  "  The  nixt  question  was 
more  hotlie  handled,  of  their  power  to  call  the  Estates.  This  Argyle 
and  Warriston  made  clear  by  law  and  sundrie  palpable  practiques,  even 
since  King  James's  going  to  h^ngland,  where  the  Estates  have  been 
called  before  the  King  was  acquainted  .  .  .  So  to-morrow  .  .  .  verie 
unanimously  they  concluded  a  Convention  of  Estates  at  Edinburgh, 
June  22d."  Another  passage  in  Baillie's  letters  indicates  the  views 
entertained  as  to  the  powers  of  a  convention.  When  the  body  came 
together  on  the  date  appointed,  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  presented  a 
letter  from  King  Charles  intended  to  restrict  their  actions,  and 
especially  to  restrain  them  from  military  preparations.  "  Bot  that," 
says  Baillie,*  "  drew  on  the  question  of  the  House's  constitution, 
whether  absolutely  or  with  limitation  ;  when  absolutelie  had  carried 
it,  Hamilton  came  no  more  to  the  house." 

Such  was  in  1643  the  Scottish  Convention  of  Estates.  The 
points  of  resemblance  between  it  and  the  English  bodies  wc  have 
been  inspecting  are  manifest.  As  to  the  transference  or  borrowing 
of  the  term  convention,  it  might  readily  happen  that  down  to  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  the  knowledge  of  such  an  institution  as 
existing  in  North  Britain  was  not  common  among  Enghshmen,  nor 
had  there  been  in  England  irregular  parliaments  for  which  the  name 
might  naturally  be  borrowed.  But  it  was  this  ver>'  convention  of 
1643  which  allied  itself  with  England  in  the  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant  for  the  pro.secution  of  the  war  against  the  king,  and  which 
cemented  that  union  by  joining  in  the  institution  of  the  Committee 
of  Both  Kingdoms.  Those  events  must  have  made  the  essential 
features  of  the  constitution  of  the  Scottish  conventions  widely 
familiar  to  English  politicians  of  the  Parliamentary  party.  If  the 
term  convention,  in  the  sense  under  which  it  has  chiefly  been  dis- 
cus-sed  in  this  paper,  came  into  the  political  vocabulary  of  English- 
men about  this  time,  it  is  therefore  not  unlikely  that  it  came  from 
the  northern  kingdom. 

It  may  be  well  to  add  that,  immediately  after  the  Restoration, 
the  Scottish  parliament  of  1 66 1  passed  acts  declaring  that  the  power 
to  call  parliaments  and  conventions  resided  'solely  in  the  king, 
rescinding  all  acts  made  in  a  manner  inconsistent  with  this  pre- 
rogative, and  declaring  the  convention  of  1643  to  have  been  un- 
lawful.*    Conventions  thus  restricted  were  held  in   1665,  1667  and 

1  Letteri  ami  Journals  of  Robtrl  Baitlie,  II.  68. 

•Id.,  II.  77. 

^Aeti  Pari.  Scol.,  VII.  10,  16. 
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1678.  The  last  Scottish  convention  was  that  of  1689,  which 
accomplished  for  Scotland  the  same  revolution  that  was  carried  out 
by  the  English  convention  of  1689,  and  which  is  perhaps  most 
familiarly  kept  in  mind  by  the  opening  lines  of  the  spirited  song 
which  Scott  wrote  to  the  air  of  "  The  Bonnets  of  Bonnie  Dundee  :" 
"To  the  Lords  of  Convention  'twas  Claver'se  who  spoke." 

J.  Franklin  Jameson. 
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/.  A  Letter  of  Jefferson  on  the  PoHtkal  Parties,  ijgS. 

To  THE  Kditor  : 

The  following  letter,  by  Thomas  Jefferson,  now  for  tite  first  time 
published,  was  written  seven  weeks  after  President  Adams  pro- 
claimed the  adoption  of  the  Eleventh  Amendment  and  about  three 
months  before  the  passage  of  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws.  Jeffer- 
son was  at  this  time  busily  organizing  the  Democratic- Republican 
Party,  as  hinted  in  the  reference  in  the  letter  to  the  conversations  he 
held  with  his  friends  at  Francis's  Union  Hotel — ^a  noted  public 
house,  located  at  No.  13  South  Fourth  Street,  Philadelphia.  It  was 
known  as  the  Indian  Queen  before  the  Revolution.  It  was  the  scene 
of  many  famous  dinners,  and  from  its  steps  Washington  bowed  his 
farewell  to  the  people,  when,  after  Adams's  inauguration,  he  accom- 
panied the  President,  followed  by  a  great  throng,  and  left  him  at 
this  hotel,  where  he  was  to  lodge. 

The  letter  contains  one  of  the  earliest  descriptions  of  American 
political  partics^ — -at  least  by  Jefferson — that  has  yet  come  to  light. 
It  suggests  whj'  Virginia  was  selected  as  the  field  for  the  operations 
of  the  new  party,  and  contains  probably  the  first  draft  of  the  now 
famous  sentence  in  Jefferson's  first  inaugural,  "  We  are  ail  Repub- 
licans ;  we  are  all  Federalists."  The  MS.  belongs  to  Maj.  Wni.  H. 
Loyd,  of  Ardmore,  Pennsylvania,  who  kindly  put  it  into  my  hands 
some  years  ago,  and  with  his  consent  I  make  it  public. 

Francis  N.  Thorpe. 

Philadelphia  Febmary  12.  1798. 

I  have  duly  received  yours  of  the  28th  Ult"  mentioning  that  it  had 
been  communicated  to  you,  that  in  a  conversation  in  Francis's  Hotel 
(where  I  lodge)  I  had  spoken  of  you  a.s  of  Tory  politics  ;  and  you  make 
inquiry  as  to  the  fact  and  the  "  idea  to  be  conveyed."  I  shall  answer 
you  with  frankness.  It  is  now  well  understood  that  two  political  Sects 
have  arisen  within  the  U.  S.  the  one  believing  that  the  exe<-utive  is  the 
branch  of  our  government  which  the  most  needs  support  ;  the  other  that 
like  the  analogous  branch  in  the  English  Government,  it  is  already  too 
strong  for  the  republican  parts  of  the  constitution  ;  and  therefore  in  equivo- 
cal cases  they  incline  to  the  legislative  powers :  the  former  of  these  are  called 
federalists,  sometimes  aristocrats  or  monocrats,  and  sometimes  tories,  after 
the  corresponding  sect  in  the  English  Government  of  exactly  the  same 
definition  :  the  latter  are  stiled  republicans,  whigs,  jacobins,  anarchists, 
disorganizers  &C.  these  terms  are  in  familiar  use  with  most  persons,  and 
which  of  those  of  the  first  class,  I  used  on  the  occasion  alluded  to,  I  do 
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not  particularly  remember ;  they  are  all  well  understood  to  designate  per- 
sons who  are  for  strengthening  the  executive  rather  than  the  legislative 
branches  of  the  Government ;  but  probably  I  used  the  last  of  those  terms, 
and  for  these  reasons :  both  parties  claim  to  be  federalists  and  republi- 
cans, and  I  believe  with  truth  as  to  the  great  mass  of  them ;  these  appel- 
lations therefore  designate  neither  exclusively,  and  all  the  others  are 
slanders,  except  those  of  whig  and  tory  which  alone  characterise  the  dis- 
tinguishing principles  of  the  two  Sects  as  I  have  before  explained  them ; 
as  they  have  been  known  and  named  in  England  for  more  than  a  century 
and  as  they  are  growing  into  daily  use  here  with  those,  whose  respect  for 
the  right  of  private  Judgment  in  others,  as  well  as  themselves,  does  not 
permit  them  to  use  the  other  terms  which  either  imply  against  themselves 
or  charge  others  injuriously. 

I  remark  with  real  Sensibility  the  Sentiments  of  esteem  you  are 
pleased  to  express  for  my  character,  and  do  not  suffer  myself  to  believe 
they  will  be  lessened  by  any  difference  which  may  hippen  to  exist  in  our 
political  opinions,  if  any  there  be :  the  most  upright  and  conscientious 
characters  are  on  both  Sides  of  the  question  :  and  as  to  myself,  I  can  say 
with  truth,  that  political  tenets  have  never  taken  away  my  esteem  for  a 
moral  and  good  man :  on  this  head  I  have  never  uttered  a  word  nor  en- 
tertained a  thought  to  your  prejudice :  and  even  as  to  politics  I  could  say 
nothing  of  my  own  knowledge  as  you  must  be  sensible ;  but  only  from 
the  Information  of  others,  having  understood  on  different  occasions,  that 
on  pablic  questions  you  have  generally  concurred  with  those  who  were 
on  the  Side  of  executive  powers :  if  in  this  I  have  been  misinformed,  I 
shall  with  pleasure  correct  the  error,  if  otherwise,  your  conviction  of  the 
Solidity  of  your  opinions,  will  render  it  satis&ctery  to  you  that  they  have 
not  been  mistaken  :  this  is  the  Sentiment  which  each  side  entertains  of 
its  own  opinions  and  neither  thinks  them  the  Subject  of  Imputation.  I 
am  really  sorry  that  any  one  should  have  found  gratification  in  paining 
you  or  myself  by  such  a  communication  ;  the  circumstance  took  place  in 
a  familiar  conversation  with  gentlemen,  who  with  myself  mess  together 
every  day  at  our  lodgings,  and  was  therefore  the  less  guarded ;  and  I  do 
not  recollect  that  there  was  a  person  present  but  of  our  ordinary  Society ; 
the  occasion  too  was  as  clear  of  exception,  being  used  in  proof  bow  little 
of  party  Spirit  there  is  in  Virginia,  and  bow  little  it  influences  public 
proceedings  there,  and  so  transient  withal,  that  I  dare  say  it  has  not  been 
since  thought  of  nor  repeated,  to  any  other  person  than  yourself,  with 
what  view  is  not  for  me  to  consider. 

I  have  thought  I  owed  to  your  private  and  public  character  this  can- 
did declaration,  and  I  have  no  fear  you  will  mistake  the  motives  which 
lead  to  it. 

I  h2\e  the  honor  to  be  with  great  Resfiect 
Sir 

your  most  obedient  Servant 

Tlje  Hoii'i "  Mr  Wise'  'Ih  :  Jefferson. 

'  Thit  wf  ;ir'.>'j£ir)y  Joa:.  \S  i^.  of  Virgiuia. 
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2.  Documents  on  t/ie  Relations  of  France  to  Louisiana,  rjgj—iy^^. 

The  following  documents,  copied  from  the  Archives  des  Afi'aires 
Etrangeres,  Paris,  for  the  Historical  Manuscripts  Cammission  of 
the  American  Historical  Association,  elucidate  the  attempts  of 
Genet  upon  Louisiana  in  the  years  1793,  1794.  In  the  first  report 
of  that  Commission  {Report  of  American  Historical  Association  for 
iSg6)  were  printed  Genet's  complete  instructions  and  a  collection 
of  documents  chiefly  from  the  French  archives  and  from  the  George 
Rogers  Clark  MSS.,  of  the  State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin, 
showing  that  a  main  object  of  Genet's  mission  was  to  conquer 
Louisiana,  the  Floridas  and  Canada,  with  the  aid  of  Americans 
friendly  to  France.  To  the  references  in  that  report  may  be  added 
the  following  : 

C.  DeWitt,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Etude  Historiqiie  snr  la  Dimocratie 
Amerieainc,  Paris,  1861.  (The  appendix  prints  a  number  of  docu- 
ments from  the  Archives  des  Affaires  Etrangeres,  bearing  on  the 
project.)' 

Aulard,  Recueil  des  Actes  du  Comite  de  Saint  Public,  I.  361,  393, 
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Journal  of  Andre  Michau.x,  in  Proceedings  of  American  Philo- 
sophical Society,  1 889.  (The  references  to  his  part  in  the  project 
are  brief  and  scattered,  but  are  important  as  giving  his  itinerary 
and  his  meetings  with  George  Rogers  Clark,  Shelby,  Jefferson,  and 
others.) 

Documents  illustrating  the  Canadian  side  of  the  French  project 
are  found  in  the  Canadian  Archives,  particularly  in  Brymner's  Re- 
ports for  1 89 1  and  i  894. 

The  attempt  against  Louisiana  and  the  Floridas  from  the  side 
of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  was  led  by  Samuel  Hammond  and 
William  Tate,  under  the  immediate  observation  of  Mangourit,  the 
consul  at  Charleston.  In  this  expedition  Elijah  Clarke,  of  Georgia, 
also  had  part.  One  of  the  divisions  was  to  descend  the  Tennessee 
and  to  co-operate  in  the  attack  on  New  Orleans.     The   Historical 

'  Aside  from  the  documents  prinleii  in  the  Report  i>/  th/  llislorical  Manuscripts 
Commissitm  {fiT  lS<)b,  LleWitt  prints  the  following  documents  (pp.  515-559):  "  Extrait 
des  Registres  de.s  Dilitierations  ilu  Conseil  E.\4culif  Provisoire,"  January  17,  1793  ;  let- 
ters to  Genet  from  ihc  minister  of  foreign  affairs  (l>elinm),  February  24,  March  10, 
'793.  (I)eforgues)  July  30,  179J;  letters  of  Genet  to  the  minister,  .\pril  16,  May  18, 
May  31,  June  19,  July  31,  Augu.st  15,  September  19,  (Jclobcr  7  (ij.V  and  13B),  and 
December  10,  1793;  an  "  Arritt  du  Comiti  de  Sniut  Public,"  (ktober  16;  a  leHer 
of  Samuel  Adams  to  Genet,  October  22  ;  an<i  an  extract  from  the  "  Rapport  fail  In  la  Con- 
vention Natiunale  an  nom  du  Comild  dc  Salut  Public  par  le  Citoyen  Kohrspicrrc, "  No- 
vemljcr  17,  1793. 
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Manuscripts  Commission  will  print  in  its  next  Report  the  Manf,'niirit 
Correspondence  from  the  Archives  des  Aftaires  Etrangeres. 

Frederick  J.  Tl-rner. 

1.    IMLAY,    MEMOIR    ON    LOUISIANA. 

(Archives  des  Affaires  fetrangt^res,  Louisiane  et  Florides,  1792  a  1S03, 
Vol.  7,  doct.  1.) 

Memoire  sur  la  Louisiane,  prt-sente  au  Comite  de  Salut  public  par 
un  Citoyen  Am^ricain' 

Le  Capitaine  Itnlay',  persuade  que  votre  attention  est  sans  cesse  en  trainee 
sur  une  multitude  d'objets,  par  les  evt'neniens  qui  se  pressent  les  uns  sur 
les  autres,  en  ce  moment  critique  de  votre  glorieuse  revolution,  n'ose 
presijue  esperer  que  vous  voudrez  bien  vous  occuper  quelques  instans  de 
plans  ])olitiques  qui  n'ont  pas  une  relation  immediate  avec  le  Salut  de 
votre  liberty 

Mais  les  avantages  sans  nombre  que  prt-sente  :i  la  France  l' execution 
d'un  projet  sur  la  Louisiane,  le  peu  d'attention  qu'il  Kaut  pour  les  ap- 
percevoir.  La  Facilite  de  les  obtenir,  tout  le  porte  a  croire  <]u'cn  venant 
vous  offrir  queli|ues  eclaircissemens  Sur  cet  objet,  il  ne  s'expose  ni  a 
paraitre  importun,  ni  a  essuyer  un  refus.  II  craint  d'ailleurs  que  les 
papiers  presentes  sur  ce  sujet  a  votre  Comite  par  le  Ministre  le  Brun 
n'ayent  pas  encore  pu  6tre  examines  dans  un  tems  ou  vos  iravaiix  con- 
tinuels  suffisent  a  peine  pour  tout  ce  qu'exige  de  vous  le  Salut  public 

La  Louisiane  est  regardee  par  I'Espagne  comme  la  pierre  angulaire 
qui  soutient  ses  mines  brillantes,  ces  reservoirs  sans  Fond  de  sa  richesse 
imaginaire;  et  lors<|ue  les  6tablissemens  du  Nord  de  rAmSrique  se  sont 
rapidement  6tendus  jusque  sur  les  bords  Fertiles  du  Mississipi,  elle  a 
tremble  qu'ils  ne  lui  fussent  enleves.  II  y  a  Sept  ans  que  le  Ministre 
d'  Kspagne  residant  auprte  des  Etats  Unis,  mit  en  ceuvre  tous  les  ressorts 
de  sa  politique  pour  sapper  ces  6tablis.semens,  et  les  empficher  de  s' clever 
a  un  dcgre  imposant  de  Force  et  de  puissance 

Ce  Ministre  sentait  bien  qu'en  terminant  la  contestation  elevee  jjar 
les  Citoyens  des  Etats  unis  Sur  b  liberte  de  descendre  le  Mississipi  pour 
entrer  dans  I'Ocean,  il  arrfiterait  ces  etablissemens.  .  II  fit  des  representa- 
tions reiterees  a  la  Cour  de  Madrid  sur  le  danger  de  les  laisser  approcher 
des  [Kjssessions  Espagnoles,  il  obtint  enfin  qu'il  serait  autorise  a  pro;.>oser 
aux  Etats  Atlantiques  de  grands  avantages  pour  leur  commerce  dans  les 
ports  d'Espagne,  et  dans  ceux  de  ses  isles :  mais  a  condition  fjue  les  Etats 
Unis  consentiraient  a  abandonner  leurs  pretentions  au  Droit  de  naviguer 
sur  le  Fleuve  du  Mississipi 

Ces  projets  ayant  avort6,  I'Espagne  n'en  a  pas  moins  continue   a. 

'Endorsed:  "  1792  C?  Otto."  Com^iaic/ieforto/  .■Imeruan  //istorita!  AssotiatipH, 
1896,  (Hist.  MSS.  Comm. ),  p.  953. 

•  See  Gilbert  Imlay.  Topographical  DescriptiKH  of  Iht  lVe\tfrn  Ttrrilory  of  America  ; 
Paul,  l^llm  of  Mary  iVolUlonitraft  to  Gilhfrt  Imlay  ;  Appleton's  Cyclopaedia  of  Ameri- 
can Biography. 
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amiiser  les  Americains,  en  leur  Faisant  des  propositions  aiissi  meprisables 
at  aiissi  derisoires  que  Son  despotisme  est  oppressif.  Mais  les  habitans  de 
la  partie  occidentale  des  Montagnes  A[>palaches  ont  les  yeux  constammeni 
tourniis  vers  le  moment  Favorable  oil  ils  s'empareraient  de  la  nouvelle 
Orltians  de  maniere  a  pouvoir  en  conserver  la  possession.  Cette  conquete 
est  certaine  des  iju'ils  voudront  I'entreprendre ;  elle  Serait  mfime  Fort 
aisee.  Mais  vouloir  conquerir  la  Louisiane  lorsqu'il  Serait  tres  Facile  a 
I'Espagne  de  Fermer  I'embouchure  du  Mississipi,  tant  qu'ils  n'auraient 
point  de  vaisseaux  jioiir  la  garder,  ce  serait  aussi  ridicule  que  le  Sont  les 
efforts  chevaleres(iues  des  despotes  de  rEuro[)e  pour  retablir  i'ancienne 
tyrannic  de  la  France. 

Telle  a  ete  la  rapidite  des  progres  de  ces  etablissemens  qu'un  nouvel 
Etat  s'est  Forme  sur  les  bords  de  I'Ohio  depuis  1780  et  iju'un  desert  in- 
habite  s'est  change  tout-a-coup  en  une  contree  couverte  d'uiie  population 
si  nombreuse  qu'elle  a  demands  et  obtenu  d'etre  admise  dans  la  confed- 
eration des  Etats  Unis.  d'autres  i'tablisemens  Se  Forment  encore  de 
chaque  cote,  vers  I'embouchure  de  la  riviere,  et  tous  avec  la  mSme 
rapidite,  dans  une  etendue  de  400  lieues  de  France  en  y  comprenant  les 
sinuosites  de  la  Riviere,  et  non  moins  de  250  Lieues  en  droite  ligne. 

Le  Capitaine  Imlay  est  persuade  que,  Sans  y  comprendre  ceiix  qui  se 
sont  6tablis  sur  I'etendue  du  territoire  Espagnole  le  nombre  des  Blancs 
vivant  sur  les  bords  du  Mississipi  se  porte  au  moins  a  400,000  ames.  Sur 
ce  nombre,  il  se  trouve  peut-6tre  plus  de  quarante  milU  hommes  en  etat 
de  porter  les  amies:  la  plupart  d'entre'eux,  engages  pendant  plus  de 
douze  ans  dans  des  combats  centre  les  nations  Sauvages  ;  sont  aussi 
habiles  a  les  manier  que  les  veterans  les  plus  experimentes.  Ce  sont  des 
hommes  brulans  du  Feu  de  la  liberte,  et  vivement  aigris  contre  I'Espagne 
qui  ne  cesse  de  violer  leurs  privileges,  d'apporter  des  entraves  au  cours 
naturel  de  leur  prosperite,  et  de  paralyser  pour  eux  la  main  active  de 
I'industrie  et  de  I'emulation. 

C'est  d'aprts  une  connaissance  acquise  ])ar  une  ancienne  et  longue 
residence  parmi  ce  peuple  justement  indigne,  que  le  Capitaine  Imlay  ose 
afifirmer  que  ce  raBme  peuple  a  trop  le  sentiment  de  sa  dignite  pour 
laisser  echapper  1' occasion  de  se  faire  lui-mSme  justice,  independamment 
des  Forces  qui  pourraient  venir  des  etablissemens  des  Etats  unis  dans  les 
contr^es  occidentales,  on  aurait  bientot  leve  dans  la  Louisiane  une  petite 
arm6e  qui  serait  assez  Forte  pour  rcnverser  dans  cette  partie  leGouveme- 
ment  Espagnol. 

De  la  nouvelle  Orleans  aux  Natches,  il  y  a  un  6tablissement  de  plus 
de  50,000  ames,  dont  la  totalite  est  coniposee  de  Fran(;ais  et  d'Amtri- 
cains.  Ils  ont  Si  longtems  genii  sous  la  tyrannic  de  cet  horrible  gouverne- 
ment  qu'ils  se  leveraient  en  masse,  et  arboreraient  I'etendart  de  1' inde- 
pendence a  la  moindre  Uieur  de  liberte.  Les  forces  Espagnoles  ne  se 
montent  pas  d  plus  de  1500  hommes  de  troupes,  qui  ont  a  garder  la 
riviere  depuis  la  nouvelle  Orleans  jusqu'a  St.  Louis,  a  I'embouchure  du 
Missouri,  une  etendue  de  pays,  au  moins  de  600  lieues  de  France :  et  un 
grand  nombre  d'entr'eux  Sont  Francjais. 
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L'EgoTsme,  ce  malheureux  principe  qui  influence  trop  souvent  la 
conduite  politiijue  des  Etats  unis,  les  porterait  sans  doute  a  ctouffer 
promptement  tout  projet  qui  tendrait  a  miner  la  puissance  Espagnole  en 
Ameriquc  dans  la  crainte  de  se  trouver  enveloppes  dans  une  querelle  avec 
I'E^liagne,  et  de  perdre  les  avantages  coramerciaux  dont  jouissenl  les  pays 
sur  les  bords  de  la  mer  qui  constituent  la  majorite  des  Etats,  et  que  leur 
procure  leur  neutralite  actuelle  i  I'cgard  des  puissances  belligerantes. 
d'apr^s  ces  considerations,  il  serait  necessaire  de  conduire  ceCte  affaire 
avec  beaucoup  de  circonspection,  et  la  plus  grande  habiletfe. 

Mais  si  la  dignite  de  la  libertt  a  etc  blessee,  si  I'honneur  commande 
a  des  hommes  libres  d'effacer  cet  opprobre,  il  serait  aussi  honteux  que 
lache  aux  habitans  de  la  partie  occidentale,  de  suivre  les  principes  d'une 
politique  aussi  etroite  et  aussi  peu  genereuse,  et  d'abandonner  ou  d'arreter 
une  entreprise  qui  doit  elever  cet  empire  naissant  a  un  si  haut  d^gr^  de 
splendeur. 

L'Espagne  connaissant  tout  I'odieux  attache  aux  Formes  tyranniques 
de  son  gouvernement,  non  seulenient  sentirait  tons  Ses  nerfs  trembler 
dans  son  corps  paralyse,  raais  encore  selon  toute  apparence,  Ferait  tous 
Ses  efforts  pour  soulenir  la  grandeur  imaginaire  de  son  empire  d' Amerique, 
et  miderait  plus  vite  ses  cofTres.  par-I;i  la  France  aurait  toute  sorte  d'avan- 
tages  lorsqu'il  s'agirait  de  n^gocier  la  paix 

La  proximite  de  la  Louisiane  et  des  Antilles  aurait  dans  peu  de  terns 
Fait  de  la  nouvelle  Orleans  I'entrcpot  naturel  d'ort  ces  lies  tireraient  la 
plus  grande  partie  des  objets  que  ne  leur  Fournit  pas  le  sol  des  payssitues 
entre  les  tropiques.  Et  la  France,  lorsqiie  son  commerce  viendrait  a  se 
regenerer,  pourrait  tirer  de  grands  avantages  des  productions  de  cette 
contree  Fertile.  Les  etablissemens  vers  le  haut  de  L'Ohio  qui  embras- 
sent  Kentuky  et  le  Cumberland,  produiraient  peut  etre  en  nioins  de  cinq 
ans  plus  de  tabac  que  n'en  produisent  ensemble  la  Virginie  et  le  Mary- 
land, d^s  qu'une  Fois  ia  navigation  du  Mississipi  serait  ouverle.  En 
effet  le  sol  de  ces  etablissemens  est,  non  seulement  plus  neuf,  mais  encore 
plus  gras.  Ceiui  de  rancien  pays  est  entierement  epuis^  par  la  culture 
Funeste  de  cette  plante.  Ces  contrees  pourraient  mfme  en  produire 
plus  (|u'il  n'en  Faut  pour  la  consommation  du  globe,  et  a  un  prix  plus 
bas  qu'on  ne  le  vend  actuellement ;  par  consequent  le  commerce  de  cette 
denree  passeratt  en  entier  dans  la  nouvelle  Orleans. 

Jusqu'a  ([uel  degre  les  interSts  politii|ue  de  la  France  exigent-ils 
qu'elle  conserve  la  Nouvelle  Orleans,  tandis  que  le  Sucre,  le  caffe  et  le 
Coton  Forment  des  articles  importans  de  son  economic  domestique,  et 
qu'elle  ne  peut  les  tirer  que  des  indes  occidentales ?  Jusqu'a  cpiel  point 
le  commerce  de  la  Louisiane  6tabli  sur  des  principes  genereiLx,  ce  premier 
mobile  de  la  prosperite,  contribuera-t-il  a  Faire  Fleurir  de  nouveau  le 
commerces  des  indes  occidentales  ?  ce  sont  la  des  considerations  sur 
lesquelles  le  Capitaine  Imlay  ne  veut  point  s'appesentir.  II  ne  veut  que 
les  soumettre  a  la  sagesse  de  votre  Comite,  persuade  d'ailleurs  que  les 
habitans  de  la  partie  occidentale  de  1' Amerique  seraient  au  comble  de 
leurs  vceiix,  s'ils  avaient  une  communication  libre  et  directe  avec  la  mer ; 
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parcequ'ils  n'ont  aucune  possession  maritime,  ni  1' ambition  d'enacquerir. 

d'apres  ces  considerations,  independamment  du  dommage  (|ue  pour- 
raient  causer  aux  navires  de  vos  ennemis  qui  s'en  retournent  chez  eux,  et 
qui  passent  le  long  des  isles  sous  le  vent,  les  Corsaires  sortant  de  la 
nouvelle  Orl6ans,  Le  Capitaine  Imlay  a  pens6  <jue  cette  diversion  pour- 
rait  seconder  les  nobles  efforts  que  vous  I-'aites  pour  consolider  la  liberty 
et  I'Egalite,  et  vous  procurer  des  moyens  iiui  seraient  dans  la  suite  tres 
avantageux  a  votre  commerce. 

Si  votre  Comite  voit  fividamment  I'importance  de  ce  plan,  Le  Cap- 
itaine Imlay  se  persuade  que  la  Faible  depcnse  qu'il  necessiterait,  laquelle 
n'excederait  pas  sepf  cent  cimjuante  milU  livres,  comme  on  le  verra  par 
l'6tat  joint  aux  projets  presenttis  a  votre  Comitfi  par  le  Ministre  le  Bnm, 
ne  sera  point  ime  raison  pour  I'abandonner :  il  n'apportera  d'ailleurs 
aucun  retard  aux  autres  plans  de  votre  gouvemement.  avec  cette  Somme 
on  obtiendrait  un  succes  infaillible. 

Mais  si  votre  Comite  regarde  la  depense  qu'exige  I'ex^cution  de  ce 
plan,  comme  trop  considerable  ;  ou  si  dans  le  moment  de  crise  oil  se  trouve 
la  republiqtie,  il  n'a  pas  le  tems  d'examiner,  et  de  peser  les  consequences 
de  cette  expedition,  Le  Capitaine  Imlay  ose  croire  que  rien  ne  s' oppose 
a  ce  qu'on  charge  le  Ministre  des  affaires  Etrang^res  de  donner  une  Com- 
mission en  blanc  avec  des  instructions  sur  cet  objet,  au  Ministre  Genet, 
residant  a  philadelphie,  afin  qu'il  suive  ce  projet;  ou  qu'on  iaisse  la 
chose  enti(;:rement  a  sa  discretion,  car  il  serait  tres  possible  de  trouver  des 
hommes  dans  les  etablissemens  de  la  partie  occidentale,  <iui  entrepen- 
draient  cette  expedition  a  leurs  propres  risques  et  depens,  s'ils  etaient 
assures  que  les  colons  et  la  Ripublique  Franijaise  leur  donneront  des  Se- 
cours. 


n.    COMMITTEE    FOR   THE    EXPEDITION    AGAINST   LOUISIANA. 

(Archives  des  Affaires  fitrangeres,  Espagne,  Vol.  635,  doct.  313.) 

Comite 
a  former  pour  I'expedition  de  la  louisiane  et  celle  des 
autres  establissemens  espagnols' 


Ce  Comite  doit  exister  en   Amfirique  et  n'agir  que  sous  la  direction  du 
ministre  de  France  pris  des  Stats  unis. 

son  objet  doit  etre 
I.*  de  s'occuper  des  moyens  d'enlever  i  1' Espagne  la  nouvelle  Orleans  et 
toute  la  Louisiane. 

2I  de  rechercher  les  moyens  de  faire  soulever  toutes  les  Colonies  espag- 
noles  soit  dans  le  continent  soit  dans  Les  iles. 
3f  de  faire  passer  dans  nos  Colonies,  les  denrees  comme  bleds  et  salaisons 

'Endorsed:  "  Mars  1793." 
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de  territoire  de  L'ouest  d'amtriqiie,  qui  sont  des  deux  tiers  moins  chers 
que  pris  dans  les  Etats  unis. 

On  pent  admettre  dans  ce  Comity 

1*  Joel  Barlow,'  Americain  depuis  naturalise  citoyen  fran^ais.  C'est  un 
veritable  ami  de  la  liberty,  philosophe,  ))ur  dans  ses  mucurs.  ce  ijui  mcrite 
tou(e  espece  de  confiance,  il  a  bien  servi  et  la  revolution  americaine  et  la 
revolution  frani^aise,  on  pourait  luiconfier  la  direction  generale  sous  Genet 
et  le  maniement  des  fonds. 

2°  Sayre^  ne  en  Am^rique,  sheriff  a  Londres,  depuis  ttabli  en  france,  il  a 
une  grande  activite  beaucoup  de  fertilite  dans  la  tete  pour  les  expediens  ; 
il  connait  1'  Ani<:rir|ue  et  saura  tirer  parti  des  dispositions  des  habitans 
centre  1'  Espagne.  Sayre  sera  tres  utile,  pourvu  <ju'il  soit  bien  surveille. 
jf  Beaupoil — c'est  un  officier  fran(,ais  qui  a  servi  de  bonne  heure  entre 
autres  dans  la  Confederation  polonaise  de  1771. — il  a  du  courage,  une 
fort  resolution,  il  connait  le  pays  et  sera  excellent  pour  I'ataque 
4°  Lyonnet — frani,ais  ijui  a  passe  quelques  annees  a  la  nouvelle  origans, 
connait  les  localites,  il  parait  d'une  humeur  paisible  mais  il  servira  parses 
lumieres  locales. 

On  pourait  envoyer  ces  quatre  personnes  ii  Philadelphie  avec  une  mis- 
sion secrete  et  differens  brevets,  ils  formiraient  les  commencemens  du 
Comitd'  que  je  propose. 

On  donncrait  des  appointemens  a  ces  quatre  individus  proportionnes  a 
I'eniploi  qu'ils  auraient  dans  cette  entreprise 

Avant  leur  depart  ils  concerteront  leur  plan  avec  le  citoyen  Otto  qui 
connait  bien  les  ressources  t|u'on  peut  trouver  dans  les  Etats  unis  pour 
faire  reussir  cette  expedition. 

11  ne  faudrait  pas  perdre  un  moment  pour  arrfiter  le  plan. 

II  y  a  maintenant  differens  navires  prets  a  retourner  en  Am^rique,  il 
serait  a  propos  (jue  ces  (juatre  individus  partissent  par  des  batimens  stparcs. 

En  partant  Sous  un  mois,  ils  arriveront  en  Amerique  dans  le  cours  de 
Juillet,  et  n'auront  pas  trop  de  tems  pour  achever  cette  annee  raffaire  de 
la  Louisiane  ;  a  moins  que  Genet  ne  la  prepare. 

Si  Genest  n'a  pas  de  brevets  d'ofliiciers,  il  faudrait  lui  en  envoyer, 
ainsi  ([u'une  autorisation  generale,  pour  preparer  le  soulevement  des 
Colonies  espagnoles. 

II  faudra  aussi  I'autoriser  a  appliquer  a  cette  enterprise  une  partie 
des  somnies  dues  par  les  etats  unis,  a  la  france. 

On  pourait  acheter  du  Congres  pour  le  Compte  siniul6  de  nos  colonies 
8  d  10,000  fusils. 

Peut  etre  faudra-t-il  envoyer  d'ici  de  la  poudre  et  des  balles. 

'  Todd,  Life  and  Lttten  of  Jotl  JBarlmu,  New  York,  1886.  See  also  Ktpttt  Amtri- 
can  Historical  AsiociatioH,  1896,  p.  945,  note  3,  p.  954.  Winsor,  Westward  Movement, 
311,  disctu.KS  ihc  relations  of  Barlow  10  lirissol,  in  reference  to  the  Scioto  speculations. 

•See  .\pplcton's  Cytlofaedia  of  American  Biography.  On  Deccmtier  27,  I793i 
Stephen  Sayre  presented  to  Congress  a  claim  for  service  under  Arthur  Lee  and  Franklin, 
during  the  Revolution. 
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Ces  quatre  personnes  designees  prepareraient  le  soulevement  des 
Colonies  espagnoles  que  pourait  achever  Miranda. 

II  est  probable  que  le  Mexicain  qui  a  6crit  au  Citoyen  Claviere  pour 
cette  expedition,  sera  assure  avant  le  depart  des  quatre  citoyens  et  alors 
il  faudra  I'entendre  et  concerter  tout  avec  lui. 

III.    PIERRE    LYONNET*S    CONSIDERATIONS   ON     LOUISIANA.' 

(.\rchives  des  Affaires  Etrangeres,   Espagne,  Vol.  635,  document  316.) 
Considerations  sur  la  Louisiane' 

La  Louisiane  qui  fesait  autrefois  partie  de  nos  possessions  d'outremer,  et 
qui  s'etend  depuis  le  vingt  neuviime  degr6  de  latitude  Septentrionale, 
jusqu'au  quarante  cinqui^me  et  au  dela,  se  trouve  divisee  aujourd'hui 
entre  les  Espagnols  et  les  Am6ricains.  11  s'en  faut  de  beaucoup  que  le 
partage  des  derniers  soit  aus-si  avantageux  que  celui  des  premiers  qui  ont 
usurpe  sur  eux  et  la  navigation  du  fleuve,  et  la  pos.session  de  ce  qu'il  y  a 
de  meilleur  Sur  la  rive  orientale,  (juoique  le  traite  de  paix  de  1783  leur 
donnat  des  droits  incontestables  a  ces  deux  grands  objets.  Ce  n'est  pas 
que  les  Colons  repandus  sur  la  belle  riviere  autrement  dite  P  Ohio,  n'aient 
etS  tres  sensibles  a  cet  outrage,  et  qu'ils  n'aient  meme  porte  leurs  plaintes 
au  Congres ;  mais  soit  que  Le  Senat  Americain  ait  cherche  a  menager 
r Espagne,  ou  qu'il  ait  vu  d'une  oeil  jaloux  la  prosperite  des  nouveaux 
Etats ;  il  est  certain  qu'ii  a  femie  I'oreille  a  leurs  cris.  Cependant  ies 
demandes  et  les  menaces  se  sont  renouvellees  avec  aigreur,  et  sans  la  mal- 
heureuse  guerre  avec  les  Sauvages,  les  Amt^ricains  occidentaux  auraient 
diija  forc6  1' Espagne  a  leur  rendre  justice.  Ne  dependants  du  Congr<is  que 
pour  la  forme ;  separes  des  autres  Fltats  par  des  bois  et  des  montagnes 
immenses,  ils  fremissent  de  voir  leur  prosperite  suspendue  par  I'impossi- 
bi lite  des  exportations  ;  lis  sentent  avec  douleur  que  tout  libres  qu'ils 
sont,  L'Espagne  en  leur  bouchant  le  Mississipi,  les  a  rendus  esclaves. 
lis  sentent  qu'ils  peuvent  aprovisionner  les  Antilles  en  comestibles  de 
lout  genre,  et  s'aprovisionner  eux  mfimes  des  Eaux  de  vie  de  france,  ainsi 
que  de  plusieurs  autres  articles.  Avec  quels  transports  ne  recevraient-ils 
pas  des  amis  (|ui  en  les  aidant  a  conquerir  la  navigation  du  Missis.sipi,  se 
chargeraient  en  ni6me  terns  de  tout  L'odieux  que  la  Cour  de  Madrid  trou- 
verait  dans  une  attaque  contra  la  I.x)uisiane.  Je  dirai  plus  ;  Le  Congriis 
approuverait  tacitement  une  entrejjrise  de  cette  nature  par  des  framjais, 
s'il  est  vrai  de  dire  qu'elle  lui  epargnerait  des  explications,  et  peut-&tre 
une  prompte  rupture  avec  le  Monarque  Castillan. 

S'il  est  vrai  et  certain  qu'une  expedition  centre  la  Louisiane  serait 
bien  vue  des  Americains  des  Pays  a  L'ouest ;  il  est  encore  plus  vrai 
qu'elle  serait  favorisee  et  soutenue  par  les  Creoles  fran^ais  du  Mississipi. 
J'ai  tort  de  dire  Creoles  frani;ais  puiscpi'il  n'y  a  pas  quatre  espagnols 

'  Endorsed  "Vers  Mars  1793." 

'Comjare  Nos.  1,  la,  lb,  2,  Qork-Genet  documents  in  Report  vf  I lislorical  Afaitu- 
scripls  Commission,  1896,  and  llie  letters  of  Lyonnet,  Nos.  vi,  \II  and  \'ill,  /vsl.  See 
also  Etats-Unis,  Vol.  7,  folio  9,  for  anoUicr  letter  of  Lyonnet. 
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^tablis  hors  de  la  Noiivelle  Orleans,  trente  ans  de  servitude  n'ont  pu  les 
detacher  de  leur  mere  Patrie,  ni  eteindreen  eux  une  fierte  qui  est  naturelle 
aux  Am^ricains.  La  disparity  des  usages  et  des  mceurs  de  leurs  tirans, 
leur  inspire  une  haine  insurmontable  contre  tout  ce  qui  est  espagnol. 
Tous  ceux  qui  ont  sejoume  [jarmi  eux,  assureront  avec  tnoi  qu'ils  Sont 
entiercment  devoues  a  la  france  et  qu'ils  soupirenl  apres  le  moment  qui 
leur  rendra  leur  premiere  existence.  lis  n'ont  pas  oubli6  le  massacre  de 
leur  concitoyens  par  !e  feroce  Oreilly.  Et  comment  I'auraient-ils  oublie, 
i|uand  le  sang  de  tant  de  victinies  de  leur  amour  a  la  france,  fume  encore 
et  demande  vengeance.  Si  le  des])otisme  a  pu  la  refuser,  que  les  enfans 
de  ia  Lilierte  I'accordent  La  Jeunesse  Creole  aussi  martiale  que  la  Jeunesse 
de  france  lui  est  superieure  pour  I'adresse  dans  les  exercices  du  Corps  et 
r habitude  a  manier  les  armes. 

Apres  avoir  dit  deux  mots  sur  les  dispositions  des  Am^ricains  a  I'ouest, 
et  surtout  des  Ixiuisianais,  je  vais  donner  une  description  succinte,  mais 
exacte  des  postes  et  des  forts  que  Ton  trouve  depuis  I'embouchure  de 
I'ohio  dansleMississipi  jusqu'a  la,  N.'J  Orleans  capitale  du  Pays.  Comme 
je  ne  me  suis  pas  propose  de  donner  le  tableau  de  La  Colonic,  mais  seule- 
ment  du  cours  du  fleuve,  je  ne  parlerai  point  ici  de  plusieurs  postes  situes 
a  40  ou  50  Lieues  de  ses  bords.' 

Le  premier  poste  que  Ton  trouve  a  quinze  lieues  au  dessous  du  con'- 
fluent  de  I'ohio  et  du  mississipi,  et  devant  lequel  il  faut  se  presenter,  se 
nomme  Ansea  iagraisse.^  11  est  construit  en  Bois  sur  un  terrain  bas  et  in- 
onde,  garni  d'une  dixaine  de  p>etits  canons,  et  commande  par  un  Espagnol 
qui  a  sous  lui  dixhuit  a  20  hommes.  Je  crois  qu'il  est  facile  de  I'enlever 
sans  retarder  I'expedition  de  quatre  heures.  L'artillerie  en  est  bonne  et 
les  magazins  assez  bien  foumis.  Si  Ton  jugeait  le  moindre  retard  dange- 
reux,  on  depasserait  ce  fort  pendant  la  nuit  sans  craindre  la  moindre 
chose,  et  Ton  se  haterait  d'arriver  au  Nogal*  qui  est  un  nouveau  fort  con- 
struit sur  une  hauteur  a  deux  cent  trente  lieues  de  I'anse  a  la  graisse. 
quelle  que  soil  la  position  avantageuse  de  ce  fort,  a  la  construction  du- 
quel  TEspagne  a  beaucoup  depense,  il  ne  m'a  pas  paru  meriter  toute 
I'importance  que  Ton  veut  lui  donner.  1°.  parcequ'il  ne  jieut  avoir  de 
communication  avec  le  premier  fort,  que  par  le  fleuve  et  qu'il  serait  tres 
facile  de  la  couper  des  iors  que  Ton  voudrait  fiiire  route  nuit  et  jour.  2°. 
Parcequ'il  est  certain  que  Ton  peut  se  laisser  couler  tout  doucement  de- 
vant le  fort  [jendant  I'obscurit^.  Cependant  il  est  garni  d'une  nombreuse 
artillerie  et  i.i€ut  avoir  trente  a  40  hommes  de  garnison. 

A  trente  Lieues  au  dessous  du  Nogal,  on  voil  Le  Poste  du  Natchez  dont 
tous  les  habitans  sont  Americains.  I.eur  nombre  s'elevait  il  y  a  quatre 
ans  a  cinq  mille  ;  mais  depuis  que  la  Cour  de  Madrid  a  refuse  de  prendre 
leur  tabac,  et  qu'elle  leur  a  envoys  un  gouverneur,  Le  nombre  est  au 

'Compare  Rtport  of  Historical  MSS.  Commission  for  1896,  the  Clark-Genet  docu- 
mentt,  Nos.  2,  2b,  4;  American  Historical  Review,  April,  1897,  II.  475  (Carondelet's 
description  of  these  posts) ;  Collot,  JoHmey  in  North  America  (1796),  with  atlas. 

•  New  Madrid. 

*  Vicksburg. 
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moins  reduit  .i  moitie.  Les  uns  se  sont  jettes  dans  de  nouveaux  ttablis- 
emens,  Les  autres  reduits  a  la  misere  ont  regagni^  les  Etats  unis,  et  ceux 
qui  restent  soupirent  bien  ardemment  apres  des  Liberateure 

Le  fort  (jui  fut  autrefois  construit  par  les  fran<;ais,  est  si  ddlabr6  qu'il 
ne  tiendrait  pas  contre  deux  pieces  de  bas  calibre.  La  Gamison  est 
ordinairement  compost  de  50  homnies.  j'observe  ici  que  depuis  I'anse  a 
la  (iraisse  jusiju'au  Natchez,  il  n'y  a  auciin  habitant. 

Le  dernier  fort  que  Ton  trouve  avant  d'arriver  a  laNouvelle  Orleans 
est  Baton  rouge,  outre  qu'il  est  peu  considerable,  on  peut  le  depasser 
comme  les  autres  en  serrant  la  terre  prcs  du  fort,  il  n'y  a  pas  au  delade 
12  hommes.  Entre  le  Natchez  et  baton  rouge  estun  vaste  espace  de  ter- 
rein  inhabite  (|ui  servirait  adniirablement  a  couper  toiite  communication 
avec  la  ville.     Six  hommes  suffirait  a  cela. 

Si  Ton  jugeait  necessaire  d'enlever  Les  forts,  j'indiqueraisles  moyens 
(|ui  me  .sembient  Les  plus  propres. 

Depuis  la  Poinle  conpee,  ou  ie  fort  de  Baton  rouge,  Les  deux  rives  du 
fleuve  sont  continuellement  convenes  de  riches  habitations  qui  s'etendent 
a  20  lieues  au  dessous  de  1  ^  Nouvelle  Orleans,  pendant  une  espace  de 
quatre  vingt  lieues.  Cette  vaste  etendue  de  terrein  n'est  a  proprement 
parler  (ju'une  langue  de  terre  formee  par  le  fleuve.  a  40  arpens  de  pro- 
fondeur  on  trouve  des  deux  cotes,  une  chaine  de  marais  et  de  lacs  qui 
rendent  toute  approche  impossible. 

I^  Nouvelle  Orleans'  cette  ville  que  sa  position  semble  destiner  a  de- 
venir  un  jour  Le  plus  riche  entrepot  du  monde,  n'est  jias  si  eloignee  de 
cet  6tat  de  splendeur  que  Ton  pense.  Les  Americains  frequentent  deja 
son  port  depuis  plusieurs  annees,  ou  ils  amenent  des  milliers  de  Boucauds 
de  tabac  et  d'autres  denrees.  EUe  est  batie  en  quarre  long  sur  le  bord 
du  fleuve  ipii  I'inonderait  pendant  les  crues,  s'il  n'etait  retenue  par  une 
forte  Levee.  Si  Ton  en  excepte  une  palissade  dont  vient  de  I'environ- 
ner  le  nouveau  Gouverneur,  it  est  certain  (ju'elle  est  denuee  de  toute 
fortification,  et  qu'elle  nc  tiendroit  pas  vingt  minutes  contre  un  coup  de 
main.  la  Gamison  qui  n'a  jamais  excedc  trois  cents  hommes  est  prin- 
cipalement  composee  de  francais  qui  se  flattent  depuis  long  terns  que  le 
moment  de  leur  delivrance  n'est  pas  loin.  Elle  est  logee  dansun  Qiurter 
bati  par  les  franq^ais  vis  a  vis  du  quel  est  une  rangee  de  canons,  mal  en 
ordre,  mais  presque  tous  de  fort  calibre.  Au  reste  tous  les  bords  du 
fleuve  Sont  ouverts,  et  par  consecjuent  favorables  a  un  debarquement. 

Je  me  contenterai  done  pour  demontrer  la  nullite  des  forts  en  de- 
scendant le  Mississipi,  de  dire  qu'il  est  impossible  de  faire  passer  des 
avisos  d'un  fort  a  1' autre,  et  qu'un  coureur  de  Bois  ne  peut  jamais  faire 
par  terre  Le  chemin  que  fait  une  berge  bien  nionlee  en  rameurs  qui 
marcheraient  jour  et  nuit. 

apr(is  avoir  donm^  supierficiellement  la  description  des  bords  du  fleuve 
et  des  forts  que  Ton  y  voit,  je  vais  dire  quelque  chose  des  moyens  con- 
ductifs  a  cette  expedition.     Je  pense  qu'il  serait  convenable  de  trans- 

>See  the  plan  of  New  Orleans  in  1798,  in  Rcfmrl  of  Tenth  Census,  Social  Slatistict 
»f  Cities  .  .   .   New  Orleans,  p.  28. 
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porter  sept  a  huit  cents  hommes  dans  un  port  de  mer  de  rAmerique 
septentrionale  qui  se  rendraient  par  pelotons  Sur  I'ohio,  comme  si  leur 
but  etaient  d'aller  s'y  fixer  en  quality  d'agriculteurs.  Ces  hommes 
seraient  devancfe  par  des  personnes  SOres  qui  se  rendraient  au  fort  Pitt 
et  au  Kentucky  pour  y  prejjarer  les  embarcations,  et  y  former  une  associa- 
tion de  volontaires.  une  fois  que  tout  serait  pr6t.  Ton  se  mettrait  en 
marche.  il  faudrait  surtout  commencer  I'expedition  en  Octobre,  tems 
oil  les  Am^ricains  ne  descendent  plus 

Aux  Berges  il  faudrait  joindre  quelques  canots  lagers  pour  donner 
chasse  aux  pirogues,  et  intercepter  tout  canot  de  descente.  apres  avoir 
d^passe  les  forts,  chose  que  je  juge  aiste,  pour  peu  que  I'expedition  soit 
bien  conduite,  il  est  question  de  se  presenter  devant  la  Nouvelle  Orleans 
pendant  la  nuit.  Le  debarquement  .fait,  le  gros  de  la  troupe  se  porterait 
incontinent  au  quartier  pour  s'emparer  des  Batteries  et  aroener  la  gamison 
a  recevoir  une  vive  fusillade,  un  autre  peloton  se  porterait  en  m6me  tems 
chez  le  gouvemeur  et  le  Colonel  qu'il  tiendrait  prisonnieis  jusqu'a  ce 
que  tout  fiit  soumis. 

Quelque  facile  que  paraisse  cette  expedition,  il  est  n^cessaire  d'y 
apporter  toutes  les  precautions  imaginables.  il  serait  done  a  propos  d'y 
fiiire  passer  deux  personnes  affid^es  qui  auraient  soin  d' examiner  la  situa- 
tion du  lieu,  L'etat  de  la  gamison,  et  mSme  de  privenir  et  de  sonder 
I'esprit  des  soldats  franqiis.  Ces  deux  emissaires  qui  connaitraient  a  peu 
prds  le  tems  de  I'expedition  se  rendraient  chez  un  habitant  sur  la  route, 
et  instruiraient  I'armement  des  moyens  de  reussite.  Dans  le  cas  que  par 
quelques  coureurs  de  Bois  le  gouvemement  serait  instruit  de  quelque 
chose,  on  pourrait  debarquer  sur  la  rive  opposee  et  forcer  en  tres  peu  de 
tems  la  ville  a  se  rendre.  je  ne  doute  aucunement  d'apres  les  connais- 
sances  que  j'ai  de  la  Colonic,  que  les  habitans  se  joindraient  avec  ardeur 
a  leurs  freres  de  france. 

Enle>er  cette  colonie  aux  espagnols,  c'est  leur  porter  un  coup  d'autant 
plus  terrible  qu'ils  auront  des  lois  a  craindre  pour  leuis  possessions  du 
Mexique,  et  que  Ton  peut  faire  sortir  des  corsaires  qui  iront  faire  des 
prises  jus<jue  sous  le  canon  de  la  Vera  cruz 

De  la  conquete  de  cette  colonie  nait  cette  Question :  quel  parti  doit 
on  tirer  de  la  Louisiane?  je  crois  qu'il  faudrait  I'inviter  a  se  reunir  a  la 
grande  Republique  Americaine  en  se  reservant  certains  avantages,  et  en 
I'assuiant  d'une  protection  signalee.  Par  la  la  france  s'eftargnerait  bien 
des  depenses  sans  rien  perdre  de  Son  commerce.  L'on  sait  que  les 
Louisianais  sont  accoutumes  a  nos  productions  et  mCme  a  nos  manufac- 
tures, et  qu'il  leur  est  impossible  de  s'en  passer,  je  sens  bien  que 
pendant  le  cours  de  la  guerre  les  Americains  leur  porteraient  nos  denrees 
de  fiance,  et  qu'ils  nos  rapporteraient  de  1' indigo  et  du  Riz  en  pavement ; 
mais  a  la  paix  nous  serions  a  mhtac  d'y  &ire  le  commerce  par  nous 
mtme.  je  dis  plus  les  .\mericains  etablis  sur  la  Belle  riviere  de\iendrai- 
ent  aussi  consommateurs  des  importations  fadtes  au  Mississipi. 

j'avais  oublie  de  dire  que  de  la  N^  Orleans  a  T embouchure  du  Missis- 
sipi,  on  comptait  environ  30  Lieues  et  que  I'entree  du  fleuve  est  defendue 
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moins  par  un  triste  fort,  que  par  des  liarres  qui  varient  tres  frequemnieat. 
Dans  la  Supposition  que  Ton  preferait  attaquer  par  mer  je  donnerais 
^galement  Les  renseignemensque  j'ai  pu  acquerir  parde  frequens  voyages 
soil  a  la  floride  soit  a  Pensacole. 

Dan  le  cas  encore  que  la  nation  ne  voudrait  pas  faire  passer  du  monde 
de  france  pour  cette  expedition  ;  elle  devrait  au  moins  faire  passer  au 
Kentucky  quelques  personnes  hardies  et  entreprenantes  qui  riiussiraient 
peut  etre  a  decider  Les  Am^ricains  et  les  francais  qui  j-  sont  ^tablis  a 
faire  la  descente  Et  ;i  ouvrir  I'entr^e  du  Mississipi  a  un  petit  armement 
qui  partirait  de  france  pour  croiser  dans  les  parages. 

Telles  sont  les  observations  que  Six  ans  de  s^jour,  et  de  voyage  dans 
tous  les  postes  de  La  Louisiane  ont  fourni  a  un  Citoyen  qui  n'a  jamais 
rien  eu  de  plus  a  c<.Bur  ()ue  de  servir  sa  Patrie,  et  qui  brule  de  lui  con- 
sacrer  et  ses  services  et  ses  jours. 

Pierre  Lyonnet. 

IV.  lvonnet's  additional  considerations.' 
(Archives  des  Affaires  Etrangeres,  Espagne,  Vol.  635,  document  317.) 

J'ai  I'honneur  de  soumettre  a  votre  examen  les  observations  que  je 
crojs  les  plus  conductives  a  acc<51erer  le  projet  qui  vous  occupe  dans  ce 
moment.  Vos  Lumieres  sauront  aisement  distinguerce  qui  sera  practica- 
ble d'avec  ce  qui  ne  saurait  I'etre,  et  je  ne  doute  nullement  qu'au  travers 
de  ce  que  je  vais  dire  vous  ne  dicouvriez  quelques  rayons  de  clarte. 

Comme  vos  reflections  m'ont  appris  qu'il  serait  dangereux,  et  meme 
impolitique  de  debarquer  une  quantite  de  monde  sur  le  territoire  d'une 
Puissance  neutre,  et  qu'il  serait  d'ailleurs  tr^s  difficile  de  reunir  pliLsieurs 
avanturiers  discrels  et  ])rudens  pour  Ctre  transport's  au  dela.  des  niers,  je 
vais  uniqiiement  m'attachera  indiquer  la  conduite  des  personnes  que  Ton 
jugerait  convenable  d'employer. 

Et  dabord  je  pense  qu'il  serait  superflus  de  faire  passer  beaucoup  de 
monde  en  Amerique,  ]>uis(iue  I'armement  doit  se  faire  Sur  F  Ohio  II  suf- 
firait  done  d'y  envoyer  six  personnes  sfires  et  toutes  six  capables  de  jouer 
six  roles  differens.  Arrivee  a  Philadelphie,  elies  se  concerteraient  avec 
notre  ambassadeur  et  les  jtersonnes  que  I'ambassadeur  jugerait  convenable 
d'employer,  Sur  les  moyens  les  plus  prompts  et  les  moins  dispcndieux. 
D'apres  un  plan  forme  avec  maturitc  et  reflection  ces  six  personnes,  et 
celles  que  le  ministre  aurait  jug6  dignes  de  leur  Ctre  adjointes,  se  rendraient 
dabord  au  fort  Pitt ,  et  dela  au  Kentucky.  Pendant  leur  sejour  a  Phila- 
delphie, il  serait  prudent  de  paraitredans  I'intention  d'acheter  des  Terres 
pour  s'^tablir  dans  les  Pays  a  I'ouest,  par  la  sans  donner  le  moindre  om- 
brage,  on  pourrait  faire  tous  les  achats  jugcs  nicessaires. 

II  serait  surtout  important  d'emporter  de  france  une  quantity  de  bre- 
vets pour  differens  grades,  tous  en  bLanc,  mais  d'ailleurs  Signe  et  en 
rdgle.  a  ces  brevets  il  faudrait  joindre  un  manifeste  pour  les  Louisianais 
qui  se  distribuerait  a  mesure  que  Ton  descendrait  le  fleuve. 

>  Endorsed  :  "  Vers  Mars  X793." 
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de  Tabacs  et  autres  denrees  de  fa^on  qu'il  paraitrait  fjut*  les  Batteaux 
seraient  destines  a  les  recevoir. 

Les  ])rovisions  de  boiiche  se  trouvant  a  ban  conipte,  il  serait  facile  de 
se  procurer  tout  ce  qui  serait  necessaire.  Pour  dire  quelque  chose  de  cer- 
tain sur  les  munitions  de  guerre,  il  faudrait  fitre  a  Philadelphie,  et  avoir 
des  renseignemens  tres  frais  Sur  le  Kentucky,  it  faudroit  savoir  si  la 
Poudre  (jue  Ton  y  fabri([ue  est  de  bonne  qualite,  et  si  Ton  y  trouverait 
du  canon  a  acheter  ainsi  que  des  Pierriers. 

Si  Ton  etait  sftr  d'arriver  Sur  la  Nl'  Orleans,  sans  que  la  nouvelle  de 
la  desceiite  y  eut  devance  rarmement,  il  n'y  aurait  aucune  necessite 
d'avoir  du  Canon.  Uans  le  cas  contraire,  il  en  faudrait.  mais  Ton  pour- 
rait  s'emparer  de  ceux  du  fort  de  Fame  a  la  graisse,  s'il  n'etait  pas  pos- 
sible de  s'en  procurer  convenablenient.  on  pourrait  encore  detacher  cent 
hommes  qui  en  trouveraient  aux  Ilinois  sur  la  partie  espagnole. 

Cependant  j'ainierais  beaucoup  mieux  n'Stre  retardci  aucunement  de- 
puis  le  moment  du  depart,  jusqu'a  I'arrivee 

Comme  Ton  ne  se  sert  pres(]ue  pas  de  fusils  de  munition,  et  que  les 
fusils  a  deux  coups  sout  [>rcfi;rables  pour  ces  sortes  de  campagne,  je  con- 
seillerais  d'en  embartiuer  quelques  centaines  que  Ton  ferait  aisement 
rendre  au  Kentucky  comme  objets  de  commerce.  Ces  fusils  serviraient 
a  arnier,  non  pas  les  Am^ricains  qui  ont  tous  d'excellentes  carbines,  mais 
des  francjais  et  des  Canadiens  que  Ton  recruterait  avec  Tacilite 

J'oubliais  de  dire  qu'il  ne  faudrait  pas  manquer  d'emporter  un  certain 
nombre  de  lettres  de  marque  pour  corsaires,  car  des  I'instant  que  Ton 
serait  maitre  du  port  de  la  Nl'  Orleans,  on  pourrait  faire  sortir  plusieurs 
bdtimens  armes  en  course,  qui  s'enrichiraient  bien  vite  par  de  nombreuses 
prises  faites  sur  les  cotes  de  la  Vera  Cruz  et  sur  celles  de  Camp^che 

Du  nombre  des  six  personnes  (jui  partiraient  de  france,  il  serait  urgent 
d'en  faire  descendre  une,  avant  mftme  que  I'expedition  filt  ;'i  moitie 
fornite.  la  personne  suivant  moi,  la  plus  propre  a  cette  manoeuvre 
serait  incontestablement  un  de  mes  amis  actuellement  a  Paris,  et  nouvelle- 
nient  parti  du  Mississipi.  (^uoiqu'elle  soit  au  dessus  d'une  fortune 
ordinaire,  et  (ju'elle  ait  femme,  elle  se  consacrerait  avec  joye  au  service 
de  sa  patrie.  Son  occupation  apres  son  arrivee,  serait  d'ctudier  a  fond 
la  colonic,  et  de  s'aboucher  avec  plusieurs  habitans  de  la  basse  I^ouisiane, 
mais  ])rincipaleuient  de  sondcr,  ou  faire  sonder  la  partie  de  la  gamison 
francaise.  il  lui  serait  d'autant  plus  aise  de  jouer  son  role  qu'il  a  dans  ce 
moment  un  Passeport  cspagnol,  et  fju'll  pourrait  faire  passer  chez  certains 
habitans  toutes  les  decouvertes  qu'il  aurait  faites,  decouvertes qui  seraient 
tr6s  utiles  a  I'armement  dans  sa  descente. 

II  me  serait  impossible  d'etablir  un  juste  apper^u  des  depenses 
qu'ex  igerait  cette  expedition  ;  elles  ne  seraient  cependant  pas  exhorbi- 
tantes  puisqu'il  ne  serait  ])as  necessaire  d'habiller  le  nionde,  et  qu'il  n'y 
aurait  pas  beaucoup  d'armes  a  acheter.  L'on  seiait  oblige,  par  ex- 
emple,  de  d^penser  beaucoup  en  boissons ;  car  les  Am6ncains  ne  parlent 
guerre  d'aflaire  que  vis  a  vis  d'uue  Bowie. 

Ce  qui  doit  surtout  contribuer  a  la  reussite  de  I'entreprise,  c'est  la 
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plus  grande  diligence,  ainsi  done  si  Le  Conseil  la  juge  salutaire  et  avan- 
tageuse,  il  ne  saurait  I'acc^lerer  trop  tot.  Ce  n'est  pas  non  plus  la  de- 
pense  qui  doit  retenir,  puisque  la  nation  y  b^n^ficiera  au  moins  de  cent 
pour  un,  et  ijue  cette  Colonic  rentrant  sous  les  loix  de  sa  premiere  mere, 
forcera  peut  Stre  I'espagne  a  des  armemens  nombreux  pour  garder  Le 
mexique.  D'ailleurs  Les  Louisianais  ne  sont  ni  anglais  ni  Espagnols,  ils 
sont  fian<;ais  et  mille  fois  plus  attaches  a  la  france  qu'on  ne  saurait  ex- 
primer. 

Voila  a  \t&x  pres  mes  obser\-ations  auxquelles  Les  circonstances  doivent 
donner  ou  plus  de  force  ou  du  changement.  Si  je  n'ai  pas  la  vanity  de 
croire  qu'elles  doivent  Stre  la  Boussole  de  I'operation,  j'ai  du  moins  celle 
de  croire  qu'il  n'y  a  ptersonne  qui  se  portera  avec  plus  d'ardeur  a  servir 
sa  patrie  que  moi 

PT  Lyonnet. 


V.    BRISSOT   TO   QTIZEN 


(Archives  des  .\ffaires   Etrang^res,    Espagne,   Vol.    635,   doct.    295.) 
Cltoyen' 

Je  vous  adresse  Le  Capitaine  Imlay  Americain  de  L'etat  de  Kentucky, 
qui  m'a  ete  recomande  par  L' estimable  Cooper  de  Manchester,  il  de- 
siroit  s'entretenir  avec  moi  de  L' expedition  du  Mississipi ,  II  me  paroit 
trte  propre  a  vous  donner  Les  renseig^emens  sur  Le  maniere  de  mettre 
ce  plan  a  execution.  Lorsque  vous  L'aurez  entretenu,  nous  fixerons  un 
jour  avec  Le  Ministre  pour  avoir  une  Conference  generele  sur  cet  objet. 
Croyez  moi  tout  a  vous 

J.  P.  Brissot* 

le  26  Mars  1793. 

VI.    LYONNET  TO   MINISTER    [lEBRUN].' 

(Archives  des  Affaires  Etrang^res,  Espagne,  Vol.  636,  folio  37.) 

Citoyen  Ministre 

Le  Citoyen  Lyonnet  a  I'honneur  de  vous  exposer  que  le  Citoyen 
Otto  est  en  possession  des  renseignemens  les  plus  certains  sur  l'etat  actuel 

'  Endorsed  :   "  26  Mars  1793."" 

<  In  his  report  on  the  Girondin  deputies,  July  9,  1*93,  Saint  Just  declared  :  "  L'at- 
tentioa  de  Bris-ot  s'itendit  dans  I'autre  hemisphere.  Brissot  dominait  le  conseil"  (Ste- 
phens, Orator;  of  tht  French  Rnolution,  II.  487,  232,  note).  He  was  influential  in 
seeming  the  appointment  of  Lebrun  to  the  foreign  oflfice  and  Genet  to  the  United  States 
{\irMc\VL,  Jiffcn-.n,  Paris,  1861,  p.  224).  He  was  interested  in  the  commercial  possi- 
bilities of  the  Mi«'iss.ippi  Valley,  and  reported  the  feeling  of  the  West  against  Spain.  See 
J.  P.  Brissot  de  Warville,  tfouxeau  I 'oyage  dans  Us  fllati-  L'nis  de  C Amirujut  Septentrio- 
nale,  fait  en  lySS,  Paris,  1791.  .\  translation  was  published  in  I>ondon,  1792  and  1794. 
He  was  designated  by  the  Comiti  de  Defense  Gen^rale,  on  January  25,  1793,  to  present 
a  report  on  the  p^j^-Mbility  of  an  expedition  against  the  Spanish  dependencies  I  dans  Us 
UaUusement:  cpagn  I:  ;  .\ulard,  Recueil  des  Acles  du  Comili  de  Salul  Public,  II.  lO; 
III.    82. 

•  Endorsed  :  ••  Re<;ue  le  4  avril  1793." 
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de  la  Louisiane,  les  moyens  de  la  soustraire  an  joug  espagnol,  et  la  certi- 
tude de  la  rcLissite ;  Et  (jue  le  Citoyen  Brissot  est  egalement  an  cours  de 
tous  ces  renseignemens.  lis  vous  auraient  d^jii  presente  et  leur  plan 
d'op^ration,  et  les  trois  personnes  qu'ils  ont  juge  necessaire  de  faire 
passer  d' Europe  en  Americiue  pour  cette  grande  entreprise,  si  la  muUi- 
plicite  de  vos  occupations  ne  vous  efit  empechc  de  vous  occuper  de  ce 
projet,  et  d'y  apposer  votre  sanction. 

Cependant  les  personnes  proposees  restent  dans  I'incertitude  si  cette 
affaire  aura  lieu  ou  non,  et  n'osent  se  livrer  a  aucun  genre  de  vie  sans 
connaitre  les  intentions  du  Citoyen  Ministre.  II  est  mSme  a  craindre 
que  par  un  trop  grand  dtlai  ;  Ton  n'arrive  a  I'arriere  saison  sans  avoir 
fait  les  preparatifs  necessaires.  Cette  entreprise  n'est  pas  de  celles  qui 
demandent  beaucouj)  d'hommes  et  beaucoup  d'argent.  avec  quelques 
moyens  p^cuniaires,  il  est  certain  (]u'elle  rtiussira,  et  que  la  france  sans 
exposer  une  seule  t&te,  portera  un  coup  desastreux  a  FEspagne. 

Daignez,  Citoyen  Ministre,  derober  a  vos  occupations,  un  instant 
pour  sanctionner  un  projet  egalement  glorieux  et  utile  a  la  france,  et 
croire  que  la  reconnaissance  des  Louisianais  pour  le  premier  Patron  de 
leur  liberte  sera  aussi  durable,  cjue  votre  nom  qu'ils  se  plairont  de  trans- 
mettre  a  la  posterity  la  plus  recul6e 

P!  Lyonnet. 

Vll.    LYONNET   TO  OTTO. 

(Archives  des  Affaires  Etrang^res,  Espagne,  Vol.  636,  folio  101.) 

Lyon  Le  21  avril  1793 
Citoyen 

J'ai  I'honneur  de  vous  ccrire  de  Lyon  au  Sujet  de  Taffaire  a  laquelle 
je  devais  6tre  employe.  Dans  le  cas  qu'elle  n'aurait  aucune  reussite,  et 
comme  il  est  tres  important  que  je  sache  a  quoi  m'en  tenir,  je  vous  prie 
de  vouloir  bien  m'instruire  des  evenemens. 

Comme  Le  Ministre  doit  avoir  a  sa  disposition  jdusieurs  places  que 
je  pourais  Stre  a  meme  de  remplir,  je  prens  encore  la  Libert^  de  vous 
recommander  raes  int^rets.  votre  affabilitc,  et  les  hoiletes.  Sans  nombre 
dont  vous  m'avez  comble,  ne  me  permettent  pas  de  douter  de  vos  inten- 
tions bienfaisantes  a  mon  £gard 

P"    LVONNET 

[Addressed] 

Au  Citoyen  Otto. 
Hotel  du  Ministre  des 
Affaires  etrangeres 

Paris 
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VIII.    LYOXNET  TO  OTTO. 

(Archives  des  Affaires  Etrangeres,  Espagne,  Vol.  636,  folio  205.) 

Lyon  le  22  May  1793 
Citoyen  Otto. 
Citoyen 

J'eus  I'honneur  de  vous  ecrire  quelques  jours  apres  mon 
arrive  a  Lyon ;  tnais  soit  que  ma  lettre  ne  vous  soit  pas  parvenue,  ou  que 
vos  occupations  ne  vous  aient  pas  laisse  le  loisir  de  me  faire  r^ponse,  je 
Suis  encore  a  savoir  sur  quel  pied  se  trouve  L' operation  d'outremer.  Je 
souhaiterais  neanmoins  bien  ardemment  savoir  a  quoi  m'en  tenir.  voila 
plus  de  deux  mois  que  je  n'ose  me  livrer  a  aucun.  genre  d'industrie,  e^ 
vous  savez  quelles  sont  les  d^penses  d'aujourd'hui. 

Daignez,  Citoyen,  p>ar  ime  lettre  me  tirer  de  cet  etat  de  perplexity, 
et  vous  m'obligerez  infiniment.  j'ai  re^u  une  lettre  du  Capitaine  Imlay 
qui  ne  m'apprend  aucun  changement,  mais  qui  ne  desespere  pas  de  la 
reussite. 

II  n'y  a  rien  de  nouveau  dans  cette  grande  ville,  ni  dans  les  departe- 
mens  Limitrophes. 

Votne  tres  affectionne  concitoyen 

LVONNET 
JX.    \1EW   OF  genet's   COXDCCT. 

(Archives  des  Affaires  Etrangeres,  Etats-Unis,  Vol.  39,  folio  144.) 

Expose  succinct'  de  la  conduite  du  Citoyen  Genet  dans  les  Etats  unis 
de  rAm^rique. 

Par  les  Instructions  qui  ont  ete  donn^es  au  Citoyen  Genet  ^tinistre 
plenipotentiaire  de  la  Republique  pres  des  Etats-unis,  il  lui  est  particu- 
lierement  recommande, 

1°  de  maintenir  et  de  consolider  la  bonne  intelligence  qui  subsiste 
entre  les  deux  Nations ; 

3f  de  negocier  un  nouveau  Traite  <U  Commerce  sur  des  Bases  mu- 
tueUement  avantageuses  : 

3f  d'engager,  s'il  est  possible,  le  Gouvemement  Am^ricain  a  Faire 
cause  commune  avec  nous ;  du  moins  a  nous  Foumir  des  approvisionne- 
mens  jusqu'a  la  concurrence  du  montant  de  la  Dette  Americaine  ; 

4f  d'exciter  secretement  les  habitans  de  I'interieur  de  rAm^rique  a 
descendre  k  Mississipi,  et  a  donner  FinJependance  aux  Louisianais  ; 

5*  enfin  d"entretenir  quelques  liaisons  avec  les  Canadiens  pour  les  en- 
gager a  secouer  le  joug  de  la  Grande  Bretagne. 

Les  vents  n'ayant  pas  jjermis  au  Citoyen  Genet  de  prendre  directe- 
ment  la  route  de  Philadelphie,  il  debarqua  a  Charleston,  dans  la  Caroline 
du  Sud-  II  y  Fut  re<,-u  avec  le  plus  vif  empressement  et  les  acclamations 
plus  Flattei:se>.  I'n  Ministre  de  France  decore  du  beau  titre  de  Republi- 
cain,  etjoignant  jn  exterieur  agreable  a  de  ^-ranJs  talens  populaires,  ne 
pouvait  I'etre  a-jtrement. 

Mais  f.e  L/r;:;ant  a<.c-ie:l  jjarait  des  le  commencement  avoir  ebloui  le 

'  Endor-ti  :   ••  »an'  date,  vers  Octobre,  1793." 
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Citoyen  Genet,  se  livrantsans  reserve  au  zele  ardent  qui  I'anime,  il  inter- 
prtta  trop  Favorablement  les  tcnioignages  d'altachement  dont  on  le  com- 
blait  a  I'envi.  Eloigne  de  deux  cent  lieiies  dii  siege  dii  Goiivernement, 
n'etant  pas  encore  reconnii  comme  Agent  public,  et  ayant  sous  les  yeux 
la  proclamation  de  Neutralitc  du  President  des  Etats-Unis,  il  Fit  armer 
de  son  aiitoriti  privee  quatre  Corsairfs  pour  tomber  sur  tons  les  Batimens 
Anglais  qui  se  trouvaient  dans  les  ports  voisins,  ou  dans  cehii  de  Charles- 
ton. II  distribua  pour  cet  effet  les  Lettres  de  marijue  (|ui  lui  avaient  etc 
remises  en  blanc  par  le  Ministre  de  la  Marine,  niais  dont  suivant  I'esprit 
de  ses  Instructions,  il  ri atirait  ilu  st  seifir  qu  apri-s  avoir  ohtenii  F assent- 
iment  du  Gonvernemeni  AmericnJn.  Ces  Corsaires  Firenl  bientot  des 
prises,  et  repandirent  la  consternation  dans  tous  les  ports. 

Sur  toute  la  route,  depuis  Charleston  jusqii'a  Philadelphie,  !e  Citoyen 
Genet  Fut  traite  a\xc  la  nit^me  distinction.  Les  Fetes,  les  adresses  mar- 
<)uaient  par  tout  reijoijuc  de  son  arrivee.  Ses  manieres  insinuanUs,  son 
ELOguEMCE,  lui  attiraient  les  applaudissemens  de  tous  les  amis  de  la  France. 
Un  cortege  nombreux  de  Citoyens  de  Philadelphie  vint  !e  recevoir  a  4 
niilles  de  la  ville,  et  le  conduisit  en  triomphe  a  son  logement.  Les 
adresses  patriotiques,  les  reponses  bnilantes  se  succederent  rapidement ;  et 
un  Spectateur  peu  instruit,  aurait  cm  que  Genet  allait  f;ouvenier,  et  non 
n6gocier  avec  les  Chefs  des  Etats  Unis. 

Washington  le  regut  avec  cette  gravite  que  donne  I' habitude  de  dinger 
les  affaires  d'un  peuple  libre.  Le  sang  froid  de  Jeffenson  et  des  autres 
officiers  du  Gouvernement,  ^galement  circonspects  et  surveilles  de  pres 
par  les  Ministres  des  puissances  coalisees,  contrasta  etrangement  avec  les 
effusions  de  joye  sinceres  d'une  portion  du  peuple  Amcricain.  Etonn6 
de  cette  conduite,  Le  Citoyen  Genet  I'attribue  a  I'aristocratie  du  Gouv- 
ernement qu'il  accuse  entre  autres  d'avoir  ret^u  une  lettre  de  recomman- 
dation  du  pretendu  Regent  de  France,  en  Faveur  de  Noailles. 

pour  expliquer  la  conduite  de  Washington  et  la  mcjirise  de  Genet,  il 
convient  dc  Faire  connaitre  la  situation  actuelle  des  partis  dans  les  Etats 
imis. 

Le  Congres  qui  pendant  la  Revolution,  avail  etc  le  centre  des  oper- 
ations les  plus  importantes,  toniba  dans  le  mepris  tout  de  suite  apres  la 
paix.  Insensiblement  chaque  Etat  se  remit  en  pleine  jouissance  de  sa 
Souverainete,  La  Confederation  n'existait  ]»lus,  et  Ton  etait  a  la  veille 
d'une  guerre  civile. 

En  178S,  on  adopte  une  nouvelle  Forme  de  Gouvernement  compost 
d'un  president,  d'un  St'nat,  et  d'une  Chanibre  dc  Reprcsentans.  Ceux 
(|ui  soutenaient  cette  nouvelle  Forme  de  Gouvernement,  Fureni  apjielles 
Federalistes,  et  leurs  adversaires  antifederalistes.  I-es  anciens  Torys  et 
les  Quakers  joignirent  les  Federalistes,  et  leur  donnerent  une  grande  ma- 
jority.     Les  Antifediralistes  sr  sonmirent  insensiblement. 

L' arrivee  du  Citoyen  Genet  parait  avoir  reveille  le  zele  de  ces  demiers. 
Ce  Ministre  voyageant  precisement  a  travers  les  Etats  q\x  ce  parti  est  tres 
nombreux,  se  fit  illusion  sur  le  caractere  veritable  du  Gouvernement 
Americain  :   il  crut  voir  un  germe  de  Revolution  oil  il  n'y  avait  reelle- 
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rocnt  que  quelqiie  mecontentement,  et  t)eain:oup  de  jalousie.  11  se  con- 
siderait  comme  soutenii  par  le  peuple  contre  le  Gouvernement  m&me. 
C'est  dans  cet  esprit  qu'est  con<;ue  sa  derniere  dep&che,  N"  4. 

D'apres  cette  Dep&che,  les  armemens  continuaient.  Sept  Corsaires 
ttaient  deja  en  mer  ;  et  pour  achever  de  viokr  la  nniiralite  ties  Etals  urn's. 
Genet priparait  a  Philadelphie  une  expedition /ar  w^/-  contre  la  Nouvelle- 
Or leans. 

L'egarement  de  ce  Ministre  est  d'autant  plus  6tonnant  cju'll  aurait  dQ 
savoir  que  le  Goiivernement  Seul,  et  non  une  portion  du  peuple  qui  le 
Flagornait,  pouvait  lui  procurer  les  avantages  qu'il  etait  charge  de  sol- 
liciter  ;  que  les  Chefs  du  Gouvemement  ayant  Ote  unanimement  elus  par 
le  peuple,  an  tnois  tic  Ntn'cmbre  ilernier,  devaient  jouirde  la  confiancecn- 
tiere  de  la  majorite  de  la  Nation  ;  et  qu'en  S'avisant  de  lutter  contre  ce 
Gouvemement,  il  attaqua  la  Nation  elle-mcme. 

II  resulte  de  ces  observations  que,  par  un  zcle  trop  ardent,  le  Citoyen 
Genet  amis  le  Gouvemement  Am6ricain  dans  ia  necessitede  traiter  avec 
Froideur  le  Representant  de  la  Republique  Fran(;aise  ;  de  dtsavouer  en 
Angleterre  les  mesures  hardies  prises  pur  ce  Ministre  ;  et  tie  neutraliser  tel- 
lement  le  territoire  des  Elats  ^/>//j-,  qu'il  est  a  craindre  <]ue  nous  ne  puis- 
sions  plus  tirer  autant  de  Suljsistances  qu'autrefois  de  ce  pays  la. 

Les  amis  du  Citoyen  Genet  ont  Fait  publier  dans  les  gazettes  de  Phila- 
delphie que  ce  Ministre  n'a  agi  que  d'apres  les  Instructions  du  Conseil 
Exicutif  tie  France.  11  importe  a  la  Republique  de  desavouer  Formelle- 
ment  cette  assertion,  et  de  declarer  au  Gouvemement  des  Etats-unis  que 
Son  Ministre,  entratntJ  par  un  ztile  indiscret,  a  outrepa.sse  les  pouvoirs  qui 
lui  ont  ^tii  donnas. 

II  est  vraisemblable  que  des  mal  intentionnes,  mieux  instruits  que  le 
Citoyen  Genet  de  I'esprit  veritable  du  peuple  Atnericain,  F ont  entouri  d 
dessein  iV  une  fitusse populariti  pimr  le  rendre  di-sagretihle  au  Gouvemement. 
Ce  Ministre  a  et6  trop  ardent,  mal  conseille,  et  ebloui  par  I'accueil  qui 
lui  a  ixt  Fait:  mais  il  parait  que  ses  intentions  sont  tres  patriotiques  ; 
L'engouement  m§me  du  parti  dans  Icquel  il  s'  est  Jettf,  peat  etre  utile  li  la 
chose  pul'liifue.  Ce  parti  est  celui  des  Ripuldicains  les  [>lus  chauiis,  de  ceux 
qui  sont  reellement  devoues  a  la  France,  et  prets  .i  tout  sacrifier  pour  elie. 
II  parait  d'apres  cela,  qu' il  serait  impolititjue  tie  rappeller  le  Citoyen  Genet ; 
mais  il  est  instant  tie  contenir  son  caractere  impetueux,  de  lui  prescrire  la 
conduite  la  plus  mesuree  envers  le  Gouvemement,  et  de  le  mettre  sur  la  voye 
de  gagner  sa  confiance. ' 

■  The  fall  of  Genet  may  have  I>een  related  to  that  of  the  Girondins  in  general.  On 
October  II,  1793,  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  ordered  four  commissioner's  to  replace 
Genet.  Brissot,  to  whom,  with  Lcbrun,  Kobespierre  attributed  the  appointmeni  of  Genet, 
was  guillotined,  October  31,  1793.  The  instructions  for  the  new  commission  to  America 
were  approved  by  the  Committee  of  Public  Safely,  Xovember  15,  1793,  and  two  doys 
later  Rol)espierre  reported  to  the  National  Convention  as  follows : 

*'  Par  une  fatalili  bizarre,  la  ktpublique  .se  trouve  encore  rcpriscntie  auprtsd'eux  par 
les  agents  des  trattres  r|u'clle  a  punis.  Le  beau-frire  du  Brissot  est  le  con.sul  giniral  de 
la  France  pris  les  Elats-Unis.  Un  autre  homme,  nommi  flencst,  envoyi  par  l-ehrun  et 
par   Brissot  ii  Philadelphie  en   qualiti    d' agent  pWnipotentiaire,  a  rempli  fidilcment   les 
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X.    HARLOW   AND    LEAVENWORTH,    PLAN    FOR    TAKING    LOUISIANA.' 

(Archives  des  AflTaires  Etrangires,  Espagne,  Vol    636,  folio  391.) 
Plan  pour  prendre  la  Louissane,  sans  couter  rien  a  la  nation. 


\j3.  colonic  de  la  Louissiane,  bomee  au  midi  par  le  Golphe  de  Me.x- 
ique,  a  Toricnt  par  le  fleuve  Missis-sippi,  s'etend  sur  un  excellent  et  vaste 
territoire  parfaitcment  situc  jiour  a|irovisioner  nos  iles  de  tonte  espece  de 
vi'vres  et  de  bois.  Cette  Colonie  fut  etablie  par  les  franijois.  Les  habi- 
tans,  quoique  peu  nombreux,  6toient  heureux  par  la  perspective  d'un 
grand  succes  lorsqu'un  de  nos  derniers  tyrans  le.s  vendit  au  des|)0te  d'Es- 
pagne,  reduissant  ainsi  un  peuple  paisible  et  laborieu.x  a  un  cruel  esclav- 
age. 

Rendre  ce  people  a  la  liberty  en  lui  donnant  la  consistance  politique 
d'une  colonie  francoise,  seroit  non  seulement  une  action  d'humanite, 
mais  cette  operation  procureroitd'immensesavantages  a  la  nation  entiere  ; 
tandis  qu'elle  donneroit  un  grand  exemple  a  ses  voisins  dans  le  Mexique 
et  la  Floride,  exemple  qui  banneroit  bientot  le  despotisme  espagnole  de 
toute  rAraeriqiie  meridionale. 

les  avantages  immediats  pour  la  France  seroient 
i"  la  facilite  d'aprovisioner  ses  iles  de  toute  espece  de  vivres  et  de  bois 
de  construction.  Cette  resource  est  singiiiierement  necessaire  dans  ce 
moment,  apres  les  horribles  devastations  qui  sont  arrives  dans  ces  iles, 
et  surtout  pendant  que  la  navigation  de  I'ocean  atlantique  est  devenue  tres 
hazardeuse  par  Teffet  de  la  guerre. 

2.  Quand  la  france  aura  besoin  de  bled  et  de  farinc,  la  navigation  du 
Mississippi  olTre  le  moyen  de  se  les  procurer  a  beaucoup  meilleur  maich6 
que  dans  les  Etats  unis.  Les  etablissemens  florissaos  sur  I'Ohio  et  le 
Missisippi  en  ont  fertilise  les  bords.  les  recoltes  y  sont  abondantes  ;  et 
la  nouvelle  Orleans,  ville  princi(>ale  de  la  Louissiane,  sera  un  immense 
entrepot,  d'oii  la  navigation  a  1' Europe  est  aussi  facile  que  d'aucun  port 
de  rAmerique 
3?  Les  bois  de  construction  se  trouvent  en  abondance  dans  la  Louissiane, 

vues  el  les  instructions  de  la  faction  qui  I'a  choisi.  II  a  employd  les  moyens  les  plus  ex- 
traordinaires  pour  irrilcr  le  gouvememenl  amdricain  centre  nous ;  i!  a  affecli  de  lui  parler, 
sans  aucun  pTelexte.  avcc  le  ion  de  la  menace,  et  de  lui  fairc  des  propositions  dgalcinent 
coniraircs  au«  inlerto  des  deiix  nations  ;  11  s'est  efTorce  dc  rcndrc  nus  principes  sus[)ects 
ou  re<loutalilcs,  en  les  outranl  par  dcs  applications  ridiiruies.  I'ar  un  contraste  bien  rc- 
inarquable,  t.indis  qu'.i  Paris  ceux  (jui  iBvaieul  envoyi  pers^cutaienl  la  societe  populaire, 
denoncaient  cornme  des  anarchistes  lesrcpuhlicains  lultant  nvec  courage  contre  la  tyrannie, 
(ienest,  .1  PhiLidcIphie,  se  faisait  chef  de  club,  ne  ccssait  de  faire  et  de  provoquer  des 
motions  aussi  injuricuscs  qu'inqui^tantes  pour  le  gouvernement.  C'est  ainsi  que  la  mime 
faction  qui  en  France  voulait  riduire  lous  les  pauvres  .i  la  condition  d'ilotes  et  soumeftrc 
le  peuple  a  I'aristocralic  des  riches,  voulait  en  un  instant  affranchir  et  armer  tous  les  nigrcs 
[Kiur  ditruire  nos  colonies." 

See  Archives  des  .VfTaires  fetrangircs,  fetats-Unis,  Vol.  39,  folios  150,  255 ;  and  De 
Witt,  Thonuu Jtfffrson  {Wni,  1861)224.  557-559:  Buchcz  ct  Roux,  Histoire  Partr- 
mtntaire,  X.XX.  232, 1},'^  ;  and  Stephens,  Onttors  0/ th(  I-'rench  RrvolulioH,  II.  487,  568. 

'  Endorsed  :  "  3  frimalre  2T  An.     R.  17  fm  2?  An.     Espagne"  [November  23,  l)c 
cember  7,  1793]. 
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sur  tout  r^spece  nommee  le  chhie  vif  i\m  est  plus  durable  et  plus  recherche 
qu'aucun  bois  d' Europe  pour  la  construction  de  vaisseaux.  Les  autres 
objets  necessaires  a  la  marine,  tels  que  le  goudron,  la  poix,  le  chanvre, 
forment  une  branche  considerable  d' exportation  du  Mississippi  et  de 
rOhio  La  colonic  seule  de  la  Louissiane  est  en  etat  de  fournir  dans  ce 
genre  plus  qu'il  ne  faut  pour  toutes  les  marines  de  1' Europe,  un  autre 
objct,  plutot  de  luxe  (jue  de  necessite.  mais  qui  est  tres  considerable  dans 
le  commerce  c'est  le  (abac.  11  est  bien  conmi  que  les  terres  de  I'Ohio, 
du  Mississippi,  et  surtout  celle  de  la  Louissiane,  sont  meilleures  qu'aucu- 
nes  autres  en  Amerique  pour  cette  denree.  Les  terres  de  Virginie  et 
autres  anciennes  provinces  commencent  a  s'dpuiser  trop  pour  cette  cul- 
ture ;  et  la  nouvelle  Orleans  doit  itre  naturellement  le  magazin,  d'oii  le 
tabac  i}eut  se  distribuer  d  toute  1' Europe. 

4?  Cette  ville  sera  en  mSme  tems  le  plus  grand  entrepot  de  I'univers  pour 
les  marchandises  venant  des  manufactures  de  France.  Si  elles  n'y  sont 
pas  f'rappees  de  droits  d'entree,  les  negotians  de  I'Ohio  les  jirendront  pour 
toutes  les  contrees  occidentales  des  Etats  unis. 

5°  A  la  fin  de  la  guerre  actuelle  en  france,  la  foule  immense  de  nos  mili- 
taires  rentrera  dans  leurs  foyers;  et  ((uoique  nos  armees  soienl  generale- 
ment  composees  de  bons  cit<'yens,  reffet  naturel  d'une  vie  militaire  est 
de  rendre  les  hommes  oisifs  ou  inquiets.  la  Republique  voudra  sans  doute 
recompenser  ses  soldats  par  d'autres  gratifications  que  leurs  salaires  jour- 
naliers.  Ne  seroit  ii  pas  ir6s  avantageux  de  pouvoir  leur  ouvrir  une 
contrte  favorisee  de  la  nature  ?  la  ils  trouveroient  ime  occupation  douce 
en  cultivant  un  sol  qui  sera  leur  propriety,  et  en  montrant  un  exemple  de 
liberte  a  leurs  voisins  les  espagnols.  une  telle  operation  seroit  egalement 
avantageuse  a  la  mere  patrie  et  a  ces  braves  guerriers  qui  sont  les  objets  de 
sa  tentre  sollicitude 

La  force  espagnole  a  la  nouvelle  Orleans,  au  Nouveau  Madrid,  et  autre 
I>ostes  de  la  Louissiane,  n'est,  dans  ce  moment,  que  peu  considerable  ; 
niaisil  est  jxtssibleque  bientot  elle  soit  augmentee  ;  parceque  cegouverne- 
ment,  jaloux  et  despotic,  voudra  s' assurer  les  avantages  d'une  colonie  si 
attrayante.  il  ne  [)eut  ignorer  d'ailleurs  que  les  habitans  (qui  sont  presque 
tous  fran<;ois)  voudroient  secouer  le  joug  espagnol,  qu'ils  soupirent  pour 
la  liberte,  el  que  leurs  cceurs  reclament  I'identite  politi<iue  avec  leur  mere 
patrie.  II  est  done  urgent  de  frapper  rapidement  et  secretement  le  coup 
qui  renversera  le  desjiotisme  espagnol  dans  la  Louissiane,  et  de  prendre 
possession  de  la  Colonie  au  nom  de  la  Republique  fran(;oise. 

Pour  cet  effet,  nous  soussignes  proposons  au  Comite  de  Salut  Public, 
les  articles  suivans 

i'  N'ous  recevrons  des  commissions  suffisanes  pour  organiser  une  force 
armee  de  deux  mille  hommes.  Dans  les  commissions  I'objet  de  I'expe- 
dition  sera  explique,  mais  les  noms  des  officiers  seront  laisses  en  blanc 
pour  y  etre  inserres  par  nous  en  Amerique. 

2'.' — \  nos  frais  nous  eijuipperons,  armerons,  payerons  et  conduirons  cette 
force,  avec  laquelte  nous  prendrons  possession,  au  nom  de  la  Republique 
fran(;oise  de  la  colonie  de  la  Louissiane,  et  nous  la  lui  conserverons  en 
attendant  les  ordres  ulterieurs  du  gouvemement. 


5IO  Doaimcnts 

3"  I.es  proprict^s  de  tons  les  individus,  habitans  de  la  dite  colonic  (les 
officiers  dii  gouvernement  espagnol  seuls  exceptes)  seront  sacrees  dans  les 
mains  des  proprietairs  actuels,  et  leurs  personnes  protegees. 
4° — Toiites  les  proprietes  appernantes  [appartenantes]  au  Gouvernement 
espagnol,  tant  en  terres  qu'en  meubles,  seront  a  nous,  pour  etre  dis- 
tributes aiLX  entreprenneurs  et  aux  troupes,  suivant  la  convention  qui  sera 
faite  entre  eux  avant  Fexpedition. 

5° — le  gouvernement  interieiir  de  la  colonie  sera  ^tabli  sur  les  principes 
republicains  de  la  constitution  francoise.  ses  reglemens  exterieurs  pourle 
commerce  seront  conformes  a  ceux  des  autres  colonies  fran(;oises.  Mais 
il  est  convenu,  que  ni  la  France  ni  la  colonie  ne  pourront  mettre  obstacle 
a  la  libre  navigation  du  Mississippi,  ni  des  autres  fleuves  qui  tombent 
dans  le  golphe  de  Mexique 

6° — Si  contre  tout  attente,  il  arrivoitqu'a  la  paix  qui  tertninera  la  guerre 
actuelle,  la  france  cedat  a  I'Espagne,  ou  a  toiite  autre  puissance,  la  col- 
onie de  la  Louissiane,  alors  les  entreprenneurs  et  leurs  associes  seroient 
rembourste  par  le  gouvernement  fran^ois  pour  les  depenses  de  cette  en- 
treprise 

Joel  Barlow 
M  Leavenworth. 
ce  3  Frimaire 
I'an  2  de  la  R^publique 

Paris,  Maison  de  Bretagne — 
Rue  Jacob- 
Forme  de  la  Commission 


Libera  Egaliti 

Au  twin  de  la  Ripublique  franfoise 
Le  conseil  executif  provisoire,  en  consequence  des  deliberations  prises 
par  le  comite  de  salut  Public  de  la  Convention  Nationale,  autorise  et 
com  met     N 

pour  qu'il  leve  une  force  suffissante,  qu'il  commette  les  officiers  neces- 
saires  pour  la  commander,  et  qu'il  se  procure  toutcs  munitions  et  appro- 
visionnemens  necessaires  a  I'attaque  et  a  la  prise  de  la  colonie  espagnole 
la  Louissiane  ;  le  tout  aux  frais  de  la  compagnie  qui  s'olTre  d'en  faire  les 
avances ;  le  chargeant  par  les  presents  de  prendre  possession  de  cette 
colonie  au  twin  de  la  Republique  frattfoise,  de  donner  ensuite  toute  pro- 
tection aux  habitans  de  cette  colonie  qui  se  seront  soumis ;  de  traiter 
selon  les  lois  de  la  guerre  tout  ce  qui  resistera,  de  se  concerter  avec  les 
commissaires  civils  nationaux  qui  pourront  etre  nomm^s  pour  I'inventaire 
de  toutes  les  proprietes  appartenantes  au  gouvernement  espagnol,  les  con- 
server,  ainsi  iiue  la  colonie,  au  nom  de  la  republique,  jusqu'a  des  nouveaux 
ordres,  et  selon  les  conditions  arrtitees  par  le  comite  de  salut  public  et  le 
conseil  executif  provisoire  avec  les  citoyens  qui  se  chargent  de  faire  toutes 
les  avances  de  cette  entreprise 
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XI.    LACHAISE  TO   PELEY. 


(Archives  des  Affaires 

Auguste  lachaise'  Creol 
de  la  Louisiane  Capi- 
taine  au  92?  regiment 
Envoy6  par  le  ministre 
plenipotentiaire  de  la 
R6publique  aupres  des 
Etats  Unis,  Dans  I'etat 
du  Kentuky  pour  y 
cooperer  avec  le  citoyen 
Michaux  agent  de  la  re- 
publique  au  Succes  de 
I'expedition  projettee 
Centre  les  Espagnols  de 
la  louisiane,  Et  fait  chef 
de   brigade,     dans     la 

legion 

revolutionaire  du  Mis- 
sissipi 

If  preuve  a  I'appuy  de 
ce  que  j'avance  dans  le 
If  paragraphe 
I'." 


fitrangeres,  Etats-Unis,  Vol.  43,  foMo  194.) 

Au  Representant  Du  peuple  Peley  Membre  du 
Comity  de  Salut  public,  Et  Charge  des  Affaires 
de  la  Commission  des  relations  Ext6rieures 


Les  Certificats  des  gen- 
eraux  Lavaux  et  lasalle, 
et  des  officiers  de  mon 
Corps,  les  passeports  des 
Commissaires  Civils, 
prouvent  mon  grade  et 
ma  conduite  militaire, 
et  mes  pertes,  et  les  rai- 
sons  imperieuses  q  u  i 
m'ont  force  de  quitter 
S!  Domingue 


Citoyen 


'  Endorsed  "  Re<;u  le 


Le  7.  Aout  1793  (vieux  Stile)  apres  avoir  [ler- 
du  dans  I'lncendie  Du  Cap.  tous  mes  Effets, 
mes  brevets  et  Etats  de  Services,  mes  autres 
papiers,  ma  fortyne  Enfin,  je  partis  de  S:  Do- 
mingue pour  aller  aux  Etats  unis,  retablir  m'a 
sant^,  ruin^e  par  quatre  ans  d'activit^s  dans  une 
guere  s'i  longue,  si  mal  dirig^e,  Ets'i  Destruc- 
tive, Et  par  les  maladies  Suittes  inevitables  de 
Mes  fatigues  Ex6ssives,  Sous  cette  zone  Bru- 
lante  Et  .  .  Meurtrierre. 

Apr6s  une  travers6e  tres  longue,  Et  tres  dur 
ou  je  Me  vis  Enlever  par  les  Corsaires  des  issles 
de  la  providence,  Mes  armes,  Et  le  foible  Nu- 
meraires, que  je  tenais  de  la  G6n6rosit6  de  mes 
Camarades,  j'arrivai  a  Newyork  le  2.  7*^*  I793- 
le  Ministre  plenipotentiare  de  la  republique 
S'occupoit  alors  de  1' Execution  du  vaste  plan 
D'une  Expedition,  contre  la  floride,  Et  la  lou- 
isiane, les  Certificats  que  je  lui  pr6sentai,  m'a 
quality  de  louisianais,  I'exactitude  Des  renseig- 
nemens  que  je  lui  donnai,  Sur  les  localites  de 
Ces  deux   provinces,  Et  les  dispositions,  de 

lo.Plu.   [January  29,  1795].   Enreg.  N^   447.  Rcnv.  le  II 


dud." 

"  Citt  Campy,  i  joindre  aux  pieces  donniSes  depuis  par  la  Chaise  d'aprts  la  demande  qui 
lui  en  a  k\.k  faite  par  Boisgerlier  /  Cit.  quivel — chercher  dans  la  correspondance  des 
renseignements  Sur  la  chaise  en  ecrire,  s'il  y  a  lieu,  i  la  com?"  de  la  mar.  distinguer  sa 
demande  d'emploi  de  celle  d'une  indemnity  pour  son  compagnon  et  remettre  au  cit.  derville 
la  partie  de  travail  4  faire  i  ce  Sujet.  Ren%'oy4  au  Commlssaire  des  relations  Ex- 
terieures  pour  donner  son  avis  9^  pluviose.  I'an  3?  de  la  R.  une  et  indivisible  Vetcl." 
'See  Report  of  the  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission,  1896,  Clark-Genet  docu- 
ments 12,  59,  65,  73,  (■/  passim,  and  Gayarri,  Louisiana  under  Spanish  Domination, 
341 ;  Martin,  Louisiana,  II.  123  ;  American  State  Papers,  For.  Rel.,  I.  455  ;  American 
State  Papers,  Misc.,  I.  931  ;  Marshall,  Kentucky,  II.  117. 
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2?  preuve 
2"?'  paragraphe 


leurs  habitans,  En  faveiir  de  la  repiililique  le 
determinerent,  :i  ni'envoyer  Dans  I'Etat  du 
Kentuky,  pour  y  Cooperer  avec  Tagent  Mi- 
chaux'  au  Succes  de  cette  Expedition,  je  partis 
le  2.  S'T'  a\-ec  le  Citoyen  le  paux'  men  guide, 
Et  la  Citoyen  Genioux,  i[ue  je  Crus  devoir  as- 
socier  a  mes  fatigues,  Et  a  Mes  Dangers,  Dans 
ce  penibJe  Et  perillteux  voyage ;  ce  trai- 
tre'  m'abandonna  un  mois  apres,  pour  Suivre, 
une  Vingtaine  D' Emigres  (pii  Se  rendoient 
a  la  Nouvelle  Orleans,  pour  Se  joindre,  a 
Cin<(  oil  Six  Cent  aristocrates  que  regoit  Et 
pave  au  poids  de  I'or,  le  gouverneur  de  la  lou- 
isiane  ;  genioux  a  re<;ue  Depuis  le  prix  de  S'a 
trahison,  arrete  Comme  cspion,  Et  comme  mon 
agent,  il  a  ele  Envoyi  aux  Mines  ;  Lorstiue  je 
partis  de  Newyork,  il  ne  fut  pas  ipiestion,  En- 
tre  le  Ministre,  Genet  Et  moi,  D'appointcmens 
Et  de  rang'  Je  N'ambitionai  epie  la  gloire  de 
Briser  les  Chaines  de  mes  Conifatriotes  ;  deve- 
nir  le  liberateur  de  mon  pays  ei'it  Ete  mon  plus 
l>eau  litres,  S'a  reconnaissance  Et  Son  Bon- 
heur  Eussent  fait  m'a  plus  douce  recompense ; 
je  partis  avet  cent  pistoles,  Sommes  Suffisante 
a  [)eine  pour  payer,  les  frais  D'achat  de  chev- 
aux,  Et  Des  vgteraens  D'hivers,  Et  les  dejien- 
ses  de  M'a  routte  ;  j'arrivai  au  Kintuky  le  20 
X''""  Sans  un  Sol ;  I'agent  Michaux,  mon  un- 
ique resource  dans  ce  pays  inconu  pour  moi, 
venois  de  le  quitter,  pour  ce  rendre  .i  philadel- 
phie  ;  je  me  trouvai  done  I'agent  f>rincipal  de 
la  republique.  aupr^s  de  cet  Etat ;  je  Crus  ne 
pas  devoir  quitter  mon  poste  jusqii'  a  Nouvel 
ordre,  j'avais  Des  raisons  plus  puissantes  que  le 
Citoyen  Michaux,  pour  y  rester  tres  ferme  et 
tres  actif ;  pour  Suivre  les  opperations  qu'avait 
Ebauch6  cet  agent  ;  il  falloit  de  I'argent  qu'il 
n'avoit  pus  se  procurer,  j'en  avois  Besoin  pour 
payer  mes  Dcpences  de  premieres  nccessite, 
les  fraix  de  mes  Voyages,  Et  pour  Soutenir  m'a 
representation  ;  j'avais  Sauve  des  mains  Des 
Corsaires  2500*  En  traittes  Sur  le  tresor  Na- 
tional, fruit  De  quatre  anmJes  de  Service  a  S| 
Domingue  Et  De  nulle  V'aleur  dans  le  Conti- 
nent, je  les  proposal  a  un  holandais  C-alcula- 
teur/'  il  les  acheta  pour  le  prix  de   500+  Cette 

'  Sec  Clark-Genet  correspondence  in  Report  IlistorUal  MSS.  Com.,  1S96. 
'De  Pauw;  ice  documents  4,  12,  73,  et  passim,  Re/iort  of  Hiitoriait  Manuscripts 
Commission,  1896  :  Correspondence  of  Clark  and  Genet. 

'See  Report  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission,  1896,  Qork-Cenet  documents,  12, 

26.  43- 

'Contrast  De  Pauw's  statement  in  document  73,  lot.  cit. 

"Compare  De  Pauw,  Report  of  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission,  1S96,  p.  II03. 
He  says  he  paid  Lachaise  seventy  live  dollars  for  assignats  which  amounted  to  three 
hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars. 


L' ordre  de  genet,  sa 
lettre  a  I'agent  Michaux , 
le  Certificat  Du  Capi- 
taine  qui  m'a  Conduit 
a  newyork,  le  re^u  de 
genioux  poiu"  les  avances 
que  je  hii  ai  fait  dans 
not  re  voyage,  celui  des 
hollandais  acquereur  de 
mes  traites,  le  Certifi- 
cat a  I'appuy  de  cerecu 
du  general  Clark  et  des 
officiers  francais  servans 
dans  la  legion ;  mon 
brevet  de  chefde  brig- 
ade, sont  les  titres  et 
les  droits  que  je  fais  va- 
loir,  pour  obtenir  mes 
appointemens,  depuis 
le  I"  8'""  jusqu'au  20 
juillet,  epoque  de  mon 
retour  a  philadel])hie  ; 
et  les  indemnites  que 
le  Comite  jugera  Con- 
venable  de  m'accorder 
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Je  prouve  tout  ce  tjue 
j'y  avance  par  les  adres- 
ies  des  Societiis  denio- 
crati<|ues  et  les  lettres 
des  officiers  superieurs 
de  la  legion ;  et  du  gen- 
eral Clark,  par  les  avis 
reciis  des  natchtv-  et  de 
la  loiiisiane  siiperieiire, 
Consignes  dans  deux  let- 
tres de  rigo/  habitant 
des  illinois  Americains, 
par  la  proclamation  tres 
curieuse  du  goiiverneur 
de  la  louisiane  par  la 
letlre  de  mon  rappel  par 
le  niinistre  faiichet,  et 
par  le  passeport  du  con- 
sul de  Baltimore 


foible  mais  tres  precieuse  Somme,  dans  iin  paj-s 
ou  tout  est  a  un  aussi  Bas  prix,  Me  foiimit  les 
moyens  de  Subsister,  Et  de  Voyager  pour  le 
Succc  de  m'a  mission,  jusciu'a  Ce  ([ue  jeusse 
Etabli  le  Credit  de  la  republiijue  Et  inspire  ])ar 
m'a  Conduitte  Et  mon  zele  I'interet  Et  la  Con- 
fiance  Generate  ; 

Je  fus  asses  heureux  pour  y  parvenir.  j'en 
apporte  des  preuves  Satisfeisantes  pour  la  re- 
publique.  Fit  flatteuses  Et  honorables  pour  moi : 
Dans  les  Differentes  addresses  de  Societcs  deni- 
ocratiques'  Et  des  principaux  Caracteres  de 
cette  Contree  ;  lorsque  je  partis  de  Newyork 
quelcjues  Colons.  .  .  aristocrates  ofticicux,  in- 
formerent  le  Ministre  espagnol  de  mon  depart, 
Et  du  Sujet  de  m'a  mission,  un  aviso  Et  mon 
Signalement,  Et  Celui  de  mes  Comjwgnes  de 
Voyages  ;  furent  Expedies  au  gouvemeur  de  la 
louisiane  ;  Nous  fumens  tons  dt-nonces  au  (lou- 
verneraent  des  Etats  unis,  aufsitot,  leur  presi- 
dent Envoya  des  ordres,  aux  gouvcrneurs  des 
Etats  de  I'oiiest,  de  prendre  les  mesures  les  plus 
Sevires  Contre  Nous,  les  proclamations  du 
president,  injurieuses  pour  la  peuples  du  Kin- 
tuky  Et  du  Cumberland,  Et  celles  de  ciuelipies 
gouvemeurs,  de  Ces  Etats  n'emj)echerent  i»as 
mes  progrees  aupres  d'un  i>eu|)le  (pit  connoit 
Ses  droits,  Et  qui  Veut  en  joilir  a  ijuelqiie  prix 
que  ce  soit ;  qui  depuis  l)ix  ans  Sollicite  en 
vain  Son  Gouvernement -qu'il  a])pelle  pusil- 
lanimc  Et  partial  de  lui  faire  obtenir  des  Es- 
pagnols  le  droit  Naturel  Et  Consent!,  par  les 
trait^s,  de  la  libre  Navigation  du  Missisipi  ;  Et 
i}ui  se  regarde  dcja  comme  lie  ])ar  les  nicuds 
de  fraternite,  d'alliance,  Et  de  Commerce  avec 
les  louisianais  devenus  frant^ais,  Et  frani;ais 
litres,  Soit  par  le  droit  lie  Conqueie,  on  de 
revendication,  de  la  part  dc  la  republic (ue 
fran(;aise  ;  lorsqu'elle  Dictera  Ses  loix  aux 
puissances  Ennemies  Usurpatrices  ou  acquisi- 
trices  des  cidevant  pos'^esions  fran(;aises.  Siir 
le  seul  credit  de  la  reptiblique,  Nous  Icvames 
facilement  ime  legion  Coniposee  de  2000  mil' 
Kentukais  de  900  franc^ais,  des  Etablissemens 
De  rohio,  Et  des  illinois  americains,  nous 
gagnames  les  Sauvages  Sti])endit;s  par  les  Es. 


pagnol  Et  Envoyes  a  reiiibouchure  l)e  rohio^ 

'Compare  American  Statt  Papers,  Misc.,  t.  931,  for  nclioii  on  I^chaise's  farewell 
address  to  the  Democratic  Society  of  I^exington ;  see  also  Marshall,  Kfntuiky,  II.  II7  ; 
and  document  46,  Report  Historical  Manuscrifts  Commiuion,  1896,  p.  1056. 

«Vigo? 

*Sie.  Compare  document  56,  Report  of  tlUtorieal  Manuseripts  CommisiioH ,  1896, 
p.  1072,  and  citations  there.  Clark's  claims  asked  pay  for  a  captain,  lieutenant,  and  one 
hundred  men  for  two  months.     In  document  68,  G.  R.  Clark  (Noveml>er  2,  1795)  says  : 


pour  nous  arreter  dans  Notre  marche  ;  la  So- 
ciete  Democratique  de  I'lixington  Sur  le  Cau- 
tionnement  du  General  dark  nous  avoit  fonrni 
les  provisions  de  Bouche  Et  de  giicre,  Ht  les 
Batteaux  de  transport  necessaires  :  tout  Etoit 
pres,  le  rendes-vous  I'ordre  General  de  depart 
Etaient  donnes  les  troupes  de  tous  les  Cantons 
Etaient  En  marche,  tous  Bnilants  D' impatience 
de  Si  joindre  aux  franijais  de  la  louisiane 
Superieure  qui  N'attendaient  que  leur  arrive 
pour  porter  les  premiers  coups  ;i  leur  tyrans. 
la  proclamation  du  Ministre  fauchet.  Et  I'ordre 
oftlciel  que  je  regus  de  lui,  de  suspendre  toutes 
operations  relatives  a  L' Expedition,  detruisirent 
Nos  plus  cheres  Esperances.  Nous  confedia- 
mens'  toutes  les  troupjjes  niecontente  Et  dcses- 
peres  ;  Et  je  me  vis  prive  de  L'espoir  Si  flatteur 
dStre  le  libcrateur  de  mon  pays,  Et  le  Vengeur 
De  mes  Com]>atriotes,  De  mon  ayeul,  Et  de 
mes  freres,  Victimes,  Des  Cruautes  du  Barbare, 
ore  Hi,'  Et  de  leurs  devouemens  a  la  Mere 
patrie  ;  C'est  ici  le  moment  de  dire  que  nos 
disposition,  nos  preparadfs,  Et  nos  depcn- 
ses  ail  Kintuky  n'ont  ])as  Etc  infructueuses 
jjour  la  republit]vie  ;  Elles  ont  Coutes  chers  a 
I'espagne  ;  le  gouvemeur  de  la  lotiisiane  En  a 
Ete  Si  allarme  qu'il  a  Dejiense  plus  de  Six 
Million,'  En  six  mois.  En  herissant  de  forts  Et 
De  Canons  la  nouvelle  Orleans,  Et  En  couvrant 
le  Missisipi  de  Chaloui^es  Canonnieres,  Et  de 
galeres  ;  les  premiers  ont  Ete  degrades  Et 
ruiniis  par  les  pluyes,  Et  les  dernieres  Sub- 
mergees  par  les  ouragans  du  mois  D'aoust ;  En 
soudoyant  Et  fort  cher  ime  troupe  d'aristo- 
crates,  Et  les  Citoyens  de  Couleur  libres,  qu'il 
a  Seduis  Et  Egar6,  En  achetant  d'avance,  et 
payant  Comptant,  pour  le  Compte  de  Son 
Maitre,  les  recoltes  des  habitans  Des  Natches, 
Et  Des  autres  quartiers  dont  il  n' avoit  pas 
V'oulu  donner  un  Sol  les  annees  precedentes 

' '  I  think  it  unnesisary  to  inclose  a  Return  of  the  Recruits  as  they  ware  ( except  one  Com- 
pany) never  Calld  to  the  field."  Compare  S/.  Clair  Papers,  11.  321,  and  Winsor, 
IVeshvarJ  Mirvement,  539. 

' Congddiames  (?) 

'O'Reilly.  Lachaise's  grandfather  was  the  king's  commissairt  ordonnaieur  in  New 
Orleans.  See  Gayarri,  Louisiana  under  Spanish  DomiHotion,  341,  and  Martin's  Lett- 
isiana,  II.  1 23. 

'  In  September  or  November,  1795,  Carondelct,  governor  of  New  Orleans,  wrote  to 
Alcudia  comfoniiably  to  the  royal  order  of  March  4,  1 794,  that  $294,562  had  been  spent 
since  179I  in  putting  the  provinces  on  a  defensive  basis.  The  sums  paid  to  troops 
amounted  to  $174,695  ;  the  5294,562  were  expended  for  fortifications  ;  Indian  cessions ; 
supplying  galleys  for  the  Mississippi  ;  opi»sing  Howies  and  Clark  ;  negotiations  with 
Kentucky;  construction  of  the  canal  to  the  St.  John  (Canmdelel  Canal),  etc.  See 
Draper  Collection,  41  Qark  MSS.,  198,  and  American  Historral  Review,  II.  474 
(April,  1897). 
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la  lettre  du  20.  fructi- 
dor  du  Ministre  iauchet 
prouve  notre  mission  en 
france  etablit  nos  titres 
et  nos  droits,  et  legi- 
time la  demande  que  je 
fais  au  Comite  au  nom 
du  Citoyen  fulton  et  au 
mien,  d'une  paye  et 
d'une  subsistance  quel- 
conque,  et  d'etre  mis  a 
m&me  le  plutot  possible 
dans  quelque  grade  que 
ce  soil,  de  rendre  de 
nouveaux  services  a  la 
republique. 

le  ministre  fauchet 
doit  avoir  ecrit,  a  la 
commission  des  rela- 
tions exterieures,  sur  les 
creances  des  foumis- 
scurs  du  Kentuky  et  sur 
les  reclamations  du  gen- 
eral Clark  dont  je  pre- 
sente  les  memoires  et 
les  lettres. 

Je  demande  de  plus 
le  remboursement  des 
avances,  que  j'ai  fait  au 
Citoyen  Ailton,  depuis 
trois  mois — elles  Se 
montent  a  Sept  Cens  et 
quelques  livres 


Je  pris  done  a  regret  la  route  p^nible  Et  per- 
illeuse  de  Philadelphie  a  travers  des  d6s6rts  in- 
fectes  de  Barbares  Sauvages  avec  mon  fidel 
Compagnon  D'infortune  ;  le  Major  fulton.'  J'i 
arrivals  le  20  juillet  1 794,  je  lis  im  Raport  de 
m'a  Mission  au  Ministre  fauchet,  je  lui  donnai 
un  memoire  Sur  les  locality  le  caractere 
les  Meurs  Et  les  disposition  &vorables  a  la 
republique,  Des  habitans  des  pays  que  je  venais 
de  parcourir ;  il  jugea  a  propos  de  me  iaire 
passer  En  france  avec  le  Major  fulton ;  Nous 
regardant  comme  tres  utile  a  la  republique,  s'i 
EUe  adoptoit  un  nouveau  plan  D' Expedition 
dont  les  operations  seroient,  Dirigees  Contre 
les  espagnols  des  deux  florides  ;  le  Citoyen  ful- 
ton a  habits  trois  ans  parmi  les  Sauvages  de 
cette  Control  il  a  Sur  eux  la  plus  grande  in- 
fluence, il  ]}arle  leurs  langage  Et  Connois  par- 
feutement  le  pays,  il  pouroit  Servir  D'interprete 
Et  de  guide,  il  Seroit  un  Exelent  recruteur 
parmi  Les  Sauvages,  Et  les  americains  qui  for- 
ment  la  majorite  Des  habitans  de  la  floride  : 
quand  a  moi  j'ai  Sur  les  localites  de  ce  pays 
les  Connoissance  qu'a  put  me  procurer  un  an 
de  sejour  a  la  Mobile,  Et  a  pensacole,  Dont 
j'ai  fait  les  Campagnes  Et  les  Sieges  En  1780 
Sous  le  general  esptagnol  Calves.  J'appuie 
auprds  du  Comite  les  justes  reclamations  du 
Major  fulton  devenuaujourd'hui  un  des  d^flen- 
seur  de  la  republique ;  il  Subsiste  a  mes  de- 
pends depuis  le  s.Brumaire'  Dernier,  Epoque 
de  Notre  arrivee  En  france  ;  il  S'est  acquis  des 
droits  a  la  justice  Et  a  la  bieniaisance  Nation- 
ale  par  I'abandon  qu'il  a  &it  de  Ses  giandes 
proprietes  dans  la  floride  au  tyran  Espagnol 
lors  quil  Exigea  le  Serment  De  fidelite,  Contre 
la  republique  fran^ise ;  Des  habitans  de  cette 
province  Et  de  la  Louisiane ;  je  rappeletai 
aussy  I'attention  du  Comite  Sur  la  dette  Con- 
tractee  au  nom  De  la  republique,  avec  les  four- 
nisseurs  du  Kintuky;  le  General  Clark,  s'en  est 
rendu  Caution,  il  a  Ete  En  outre  par  son  grade 
de  General  En  Chef  De  1' Expedition  Entraine 
a  Des  dep>ences  Extraordinaires,  il  reclame  des 
indemnites  qu'on  ne  peut  lui  refuser 

a  paris  ce  28  Xivose  de  I'an  3*?'  de  la  re- 
publi(}ue  une  et  indivisible.* 

AUGUSTE   LaCHAISE. 

C.  D.  hdtel  D'Angleterre  Rue  Montmartre. 


'  See  Report  Historical  Manuscript!  Commission,  1896,  Clark-Genet  correspondence, 
documents  31,  52,  5S,  59,  61,  63,  64,  65,  (t passim. 
'October  23,  1794 
'Februaiy  16,  1795. 


Reviexos  of  Books 

and  the  various  related  ''documents"  must  be  collected  and  classified. 
These  various  processes  of  external  criticism  completed,  the  more  difficult 
work  of  internal  criticism  begins.  For  the  history  of  men's  ideas,  beliefs, 
and  state  of  knowledge  in  general,  where  the  conception  which  the  writer 
had  in  his  mind  is  all  that  is  sought,  but  one  further  step  is  necessary, 
namely  the  interpretation  of  the  text,  made  with  the  fullest  possible 
knowledge  of  its  context  and  of  the  language  in  which  it  is  written.  To 
arrive  at  actual  events,  however,  the  historian  must  proceed  to  test  the  good 
faith  and  accuracy  of  the  author,  each  of  whose  statements  should  be  ap- 
proached with  systematic  distrust  at  every  point.  The  only  certain  re- 
sults of  this  process  of  criticism  are  the  negative  results  ;  on  the  positive 
side  it  can  do  no  more  than  indicate  the  degrees  of  probability  attaching  to 
different  individual  affirmations,  which  cannot  become  scientilically  estab- 
lished facts  until  verified  by  the  concordant  testimony  of  other  "docu- 
ments" representing  difTerent  observations.  Even  then  the  results  of 
historical  investigation,  indirect  at  best,  cannot  attain  the  certitude 
reached  by  the  sciences  of  direct  obser\-ation,  and  in  case  of  disagree- 
ment the  historian  must  yield  to  the  natural  scientist. 

The  synthetic  operations  necessary  to  construct  history  out  of  the 
heterogeneous  materials  furnished  by  these  processes  of  analysis  form  the 
subject  of  Book  III.  This  side  of  methodology  has  not  yet  received  suf- 
ficient attention — -for  the  cla.ssification  of  the  incoherent  mass  of  his- 
torical facts  "  the  practice  of  historians  furnishes  no  method  ;  originating 
as  a  branch  of  literature,  history  has  remained  the  least  methodic  of  the 
sciences."  History  cannot  imitate  luology  ;  its  materials  come  in- 
directly through  the  medium  of  the  imagination,  imagined  but  not  im- 
aginary, and  are  described  in  terms  that  are  often  ine.xact  and  misleading. 
The  problem  of  the  historian  is  to  re-imagine  the  event  from  the  descrip- 
tion and  classify  the  events  thus  imagined  under  appropriate  categories 
by  means  of  a  .series  ofiiuestioas;  the  gaps  that  remain  in  each  group  are 
next  to  be  filled  where  possible  by  inference  from  facts  already  established, 
and  he  may  then  proceed  to  construct  general  conclusions  from  the  material 
thus  arranged  and  enlarged  and  to  express  the  results  in  monographs  or 
more  extended  works. 

In  their  brief  conclusion  the  authors  speak  of  the  limitations  of  his- 
tory and  the  need  of  a  division  of  labor  among  historians  and  summarize 
their  views  concerning  the  advantages  of  historical  study.  Rejecting  the 
old  view  of  history  as  a  magistra  vitae  furnishing  rules  for  the  conduct  of 
life,  they  claim  for  it  an  indirect  utility  only.  It  helps  us  to  understand 
the  present  by  explaining  its  origins,  although  for  this  purpose  the  history 
of  our  own  century  is  in  most  cases  sufficient ;  it  is  also  indispensable  to 
the  progress  of  the  political  and  social  sciences,  which,  by  reason  of  the 
insufficiency  of  the  data  afforded  by  existing  phenomena,  must  draw  their 
materials  in  great  measure  from  the  past  and  in  so  doing  mast  (often  as 
they  are  tempted  to  forget  it  J  adopt  the  methods  of  historical  research. 
The  chief  justification  of  historical  study  is,  however,  to  be  found  in  its 
effects  upon  the  mind,  in  inculcating  a  wholesome  scepticism,  in  familiar- 
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izing  men  with  different  customs  and  with  the  idea  of  social  change,  and 
in  explaining  the  nature  of  historical  evolution,  so  different  from  the  evo- 
lution of  the  animal  world.  The  volume  closes  with  two  appendices 
dealing  with  the  condition  of  historical  studies  in  French  institutions  of 
secondary  and  higher  education. 

This  summarj  will  ser\e  to  show  the  general  plan  of  the  book,  al- 
though it  does  not  do  justice  to  its  originality  of  thought  or  its  clearness 
of  exposition.  The  fntroduction  is  simpler  and  more  compact  than  Bern- 
heim's  Lehrhuch,  whose  merits  the  authors  acknowledge  and  to  which 
they  frequently  refer ;  it  omits  the  bibliographies,  the  discussions  of 
metaphysical  problems,  and  the  numerous  examples  which  occupy  so 
much  space  in  that  excellent  manual.  On  the  other  hand  it  supplements 
Bernheim  at  several  important  points,  its  analysis  is  often  more  penetra- 
ting, and  it  devotes  a  larger  share  of  its  attention  to  the  important  problems 
of  historical  synthesis.  Some  of  the  authors'  statements  demand  fuller  jus- 
tification than  has  here  been  given,  and  some  of  them  are  sufficiently  radical 
to  provoke  dissent  in  many  <iuarters,  but  the  work  as  a  whole  is  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  literature  of  historical  method  and  cannot  be  read 
without  stimulating  thought  and  clarifying  one's  ideas.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  demand  for  the  Introduction  will  be  sufficient  to  encourage  M. 
Seig^obos  to  pre|}are  the  elaborate  treatise  on  historical  method  which 
he  has  in  contemplation.  He  has  worked  out  certain  phases  of  the  sub- 
ject more  fully  in  his  noteworthy  articles,  Les  Conditions  Psychohgiques 
de  la  Connaissance  en  Histoire,  in  the  Revue  Philosophiijue,  July  and 
August,  1887. 

Charles  H.  Haskins. 

A  History  of  Christianity  in  tlu  Apostolic  Age.     By  Arthlr  Cush- 
MAN  McGiFFERT,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Church  History  in 
the  Union  Theological   Seminar)-,  New    York.     (New    York : 
Charles  Scribncr's  Sons.     1897.      Pp.  xiii.  681.) 
This  is  the  most  comprehensive  and  the  most  critical  work  upon  the 
Apostolic  Age  that  has  yet  proceeded  from  the  American  press  and  an 
American  author,  and  it  is  destined  to  play  an  important  part  for  some 
time  to  come  in  the  discussion  of  the  questions  connected  with  the  rise 
and  early  history  of  Christianity.     That  it  will  be  accepted  as  a  standard 
historj-  by  American  scholars  aud  the  reading  public  is  hardly  to  be  ex- 
j)ected,  or  desired.     The  work  may  be  briefly  characterized  as  an  attempt 
to  reconstruct  the  history  of  the  origin  and  development  of  Christianity 
in  the  Apostolic  Age  upon  the  linee  laid  down  by  Professor  Hamack  and 
the  "modified  "'   Ritschl  school.     Still  there  are  many  important  things 
in  the  book  to  which,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  Dr.  Hamack  will  hesitate 
to  subscribe.     This  is  only  to  say,  that  Professor  McGiffert,  while  agree- 
ing in  the  main  with  Hamack,  does  not  hesitate  to  diverge  from  him,  and 
gives  abundant  evidence  of  independent  research  and  critical  acumen. 
In  the  arrangement  of  his  material  Professor  McGiffert  has  adopted 
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in  general  the  scheme  of  Weizsaecker.  But  when  it  comes  to  the  por- 
trayal of  the  progress  of  Christianity  his  treatment  is  more  comprehensive 
than  that  of  his  illustrious  predecessor,  while  at  the  same  time  equal  at- 
tention is  given  to  the  discussion  of  details.  The  work  opens  with  a 
chapter  on  the  origin  of  Christianity,  which  is  treated  under  three  heads, 
— Judaism,  John  tie  Baptist  and  Jesus.  The  first  of  these  is  well 
handled,  and  displays  our  author's  power  of  rapid  survey  and  of  clear  and 
concise  statement.  The  interpretation  of  John's  character  and  mission 
is  less  successful,  and  the  significance  of  the  Forerunner's  work  is  under- 
estimated. But  it  is  when  we  come  to  the  section  on  Jesus  that  the 
gravest  defects  in  this  entire  work  are  disclosed.  It  might  seem  at  first 
unfair  to  judge  a  history  of  apostolic  Christianity  by  the  author's  treat- 
ment of  the  person  of  Christ.  But  since  the  question  of  the  origin  of 
Christianity  and  the  question  of  its  development  cannot  now  be  separated, 
and  since  the  Founder  of  the  Faith  continued,  or  is  generally  supposed 
to  have  continued,  to  be  its  inspiration  and  impulse,  there  is  no  injustice 
in  testing  the  volume  before  us  by  its  exposition  of  the  life,  character  and 
teaching  of  Jesus.  Professor  McGifiert  gives  some  twenty  pages  to  this 
theme.  He  begins  by  referring  us  (in  a  foot-note)  to  "the  Lives  of 
Christ  and  the  genera!  works  on  New  Testament  theology,"  adding  the 
related  works  of  Wendt,  Baldensperger,  Toy,  Cone,  Briggs  and  others. 
But  since  he  does  not  tell  us  which  "Lives"  and  which  "New  Testa- 
meat  theologies,"  we  are  left  in  doubt  as  to  his  views  on  several  impor- 
tant points,  since  he  is  himself  often  rather  strangely  silent.  For  exam- 
ple, many  recent  "Lives"  seek  to  maintain  the  historicity  of  the 
birth-stories  as  given  by  Matthew  and  Luke,  and  to  establish  the  fact  of 
the  bodily  resurrection  of  Jesus.  Professor  McGiflert,  so  far  as  we  have 
observed,  does  not  even  allude  to  these  birth-stories,  presumably  because 
he  believes  them  to  be  wholly  legendary.  But  if  legendary,  is  it  not  the 
function  of  the  historian  of  apostolic  Christianity  to  trace  the  growth  of 
the  legends,  and  to  explain  their  adoption  by  the  Church?  The  question 
of  the  bodily  resurrection  of  Jesus  is  similarly  slighted.  Our  author  says 
that  "  at  a  very  early  day  .  .  .  the  expectation  of  a  resurrection  of  the 
body  had  become  almost  universal  among  Christians  "  (p.  453).  Whence 
came  this  belief?  Had  it  any  connection  with  the  resurrection  of  Jesus? 
These  questions  are  not  unimportant  and  yet  they  are  left  unanswered. 
We  are  told  (p.  19)  that  Jesus  "began  with  the  announcement  of  the 
approach  of  that  [kingdom]  for  which  they  [the  Jews]  were  all  looking, 
and  throughout  his  ministry  it  was  this  kingdom  and  none  other,  of 
which  he  spoke."  But  on  page  21  we  are  informed  that  "  in  regarding 
the  kingdom  as  a  present  reality,  Jesus  departed  in  a  most  decisive  way 
from  the  conceptions  entertained  by  his  countrymen,"  and  (p.  22)  that 
his  "  conception  of  the  future  kingdom  was  doubtless  due  in  part  to  Jew- 
ish influence,  but  in  still  larger  part  to  his  own  experience."  Now  which 
of  these  statements  arc  we  to  credit?  Dr.  McGiffert  declares  that  "it 
seems  never  to  have  occurred  to  him  [Jesus]  that  the  time  would  yet 
come  for  its  [the  Jewish  law's]  abrogation"   (p.  26).     But  what  are  we 
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to  do  with  Christ's  words  to  the  woman  by  Jacob's  well :  "  The  hour 
cotneth,  when  neither  in  this  mountain,  nor  in  Jerusalem,  shall  ye  wor- 
ship the  Father"  (Jno.  4:  21  f.)?  Did  not  that  contemplate  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  temple  ritual  laws  ?  Cf.  Mk.  13  :  2,  Matth.  9  :  14  f.  and  Jno. 
10:  II  f.  Again,  by  his  conduct  and  by  his  words  Jesus  forecast  the 
transfonnation  of  the  Jewish  laws  regarding  the  Sabbath  (Mk.  2  :  23  f.  ), 
regarding  cleanliness  (Mk.  7:  if.),  fasting  (Mk.  2:  18  f. ),  prayer 
(Matth.  6:  5  f.),  almsgiving  (Matth.  6:  2  f. ).  He  likewise  prepared 
the  way  for  a  change  of  attitude  toward  the  whole  moral  law  as  embodied 
in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  (Matth.  5  :  21  f.).  Our  author  seems  to  admit 
as  much,  but  says  "  Jesus  gave  no  clear  indication  that  he  expected  it  ever 
to  come  "  (p.  27).  Jesus  then  was  not  alive  to  the  real  significance  of 
his  own  words,  and  yet  Dr.  McGifiert  tells  us  that  he  "gave  utterance  to 
a  principle  which  must  revolutionize  the  prevailing  conception  of  the 
law"  (p.  27)  !  Once  more,  we  are  informed  (p.  30)  that  "Jesus'  em- 
phasis of  faith  in,  or  acceptance  of  himself,  is  throughout  an  emphasis 
not  of  his  personality  but  of  his  message."  This,  as  it  seems  to  us,  is  a 
direct  inversion  of  the  facts  and  a  complete  perversion  of  the  tnith.  For 
Jesu-s  had  the  deep  consciousness  that  he  was  come  to  he  something  from 
God  to  the  World.  He  brought  a  message,  to  be  sure,  but  it  was  an  in- 
carnated message,  and  therein  lay  its  significance  and  power.  Moreover 
he,  the  Son  of  .Man  and  the  Son  of  God,  gave  his  life  for  the  redemption 
of  the  world.  This  is  his  own  interpretation  of  his  mission,  and  his  first 
disciples  so  understood  him  and  in  that  faith  the  foundations  of  the  Church 
were  laid.  But  Dr.  McGiffert  tells  us  that  "they  thought  of  him  only 
as  the  Messiah,  and  the  fact  that  he  lefi  a  church  behind  him,  instead  of 
a  mere  name,  and  that  he  is  known  to  history  as  the  founder  of  a  religion 
and  not  as  a  mere  sage  or  prophet,  is  historically  due  not  so  much  to  any 
uniqueness  either  in  his  character  or  his  nature,  as  to  the  conviction 
which  he  succeeded  in  imparting  to  his  followers  that  he  was  the  one  who 
had  been  promised  by  the  prophets  and  long  awaited  by  the  fathers;  " 
and  "had  he  not  stepped  into  the  place  which  had  for  so  long  been 
waiting  to  be  filled,  and  become  the  centre  of  the  accumulated  hopes  and 
expectations  of  lenturies,"  "he  might  have  been  all  that  he  was  as  a 
teacher  and  a  wonder-worker,  and  yet  have  accomplished  little  more  than 
John  the  Baptist  did"  (p.  32). 

Passing  now  to  Chapter  II.,  "Primitive  Jewi.sh  Christianity," 
let  us  imiuire  of  I>r.  McGiffert  as  to  what  the  disciples  thought  and  be- 
lieved concerning  Jesus  afler  he  had  been  taken  from  them.  We  are 
told  that  "  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  disciples  in  the  Iwgin- 
ning  had  any  other  idea  of  the  Messiah  than  that  which  prevailed  among 
their  countrymen  in  general," — viz.  that  of  "a  man  called  and  chosen 
by  God," — and  "  there  is  no  sign  that  they  thought  of  asking  whether 
that  idea  wa.s  correct  or  not  "  (p.  54).  Now  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  the 
disciples  shared  in  the  main  their  Master's  opinions  concerning  himself 
and  his  mission,  after  they  had  recovered  from  the  shock  of  his  death  and 
been  illumined  by  the  glorious  fact  of  his  resurrection.     For  two  years  or 
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more  they  had  been  in  the  closest  daily  intercourse  with  him  ;  he  shared 
with  them  his  inmost  thoughts,  and  sought  in  every  way  to  make  known 
to  them  his  purpose  and  mission.  It  is  not  conceivalile  that  Jesus,  who 
had  such  clear  insight  into  character,  should  have  selei  ted  twelve  men 
who  were  so  dull  as  to  be  impervious  to  his  great  central  thoughts  con- 
cerning himself.  There  is  no  escape  then  from  the  conclusion,  that  the 
original  disciples,  after  the  resurrection,  understood  and  interpreted  the 
character  and  mission  of  Jesus  essentially  as  he  himself  understood  and 
interpreted  them.  That  is  not  to  say  that  their  ideas  were  fully  de- 
veloped, or  that  they  saw  all  the  bearings  of  their  own  utterances  con- 
cerning the  Christ.  But  they  did  not  fail  absolutely  to  get  at  the  heart 
of  their  Master,  if  this  be  true,  then  any  later  interpretation  of  the 
character  and  mission  of  the  Christ,  which  differs  radically  from  this 
earliest  interpretation,  is  a  perversion  and  corniption  of  Jcsus's  teaching. 
Now  Dr.  McGifTert  tells  us  that  "  only  after  some  time  had  passed  did 
Christian  thinkers  begin  to  fill  in  the  conception  of  the  Messiah.ship  with 
this  and  that  content  "  (p.  54),  so  that  Jesus  came  to  t>e  thought  of  "  as 
the  incarnation  of  deity  and  2&  the  perfect  and  ideal  man"  (p.  31). 
Who  then  was  so  bold  as  to  shift  thus  completely  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
Christianity?  Dr.  McGifTert  assures  us  that  to  the  early  disciples 
"  Christianity  .  .  .  was  Judaism  and  nothing  more.  It  was  not  even  a 
substitute  for  Judaism,  nor  even  an  addition  or  supplement  to  Judaism  ;  it 
was  not,  indeed,  in  any  way  distinct  from  the  national  faith"  (p.  58). 
This  is  an  ama/ing  statement,  and,  if  it  be  true,  then  we  are  forced  to 
one  of  two  c-onclusions  :  Either  Jesus's  teaching  and  Gospel  were  in  no 
way  different  or  distinct  from  the  current  Judaism  of  his  day,  or  his  dis- 
ciples went  to  school  to  him  to  no  purpose.  If  we  take  the  former  alter- 
native, then  Paul  and  not  Jesus  was  the  founder  of  historic  Christianity, 
which  certainly  is  distinct  from  the  Judaism  of  Christ's  day.  Professor 
McGiffert  does  not  wholly  shrink  from  this  alternati\e.  He  sajn;  that 
"the  first  recorded  departure  from  primitive  principles  took  place  in 
connection  with  the  Caesarean  centurion,  Cornelius"  (jt.  loi),  but  the 
primitive  disciples  did  not  on  this  account  "  become  any  the  less  truly 
Jews,  nor  did  they  consciously  waive  any  of  their  ancestral  prerogatives  " 
(p.  108).  They  still  believed  then  that  "Christianity  .  .  .  was  Juda- 
ism and  nothing  more."  Paul,  however,  had  been  some  time  in  the 
field,  and  his  Gospel  was  something  quite  different.  For  "not  to  the 
teaching  of  Christ,  but  to  the  teaching  of  Paul,  does  the  church  owe  its 
controlling  emphasis  upon  the  Savior's  death  ;  and  not  to  the  former, 
but  to  the  latter,  is  chiefly  due  its  recognition  of  him  as  a  Redeemer  from 
sin. ' '  Either  Christ  was  not  aware  of  his  own  true  character  and  mission, 
or  Paul  distorted  his  Gospel  and  transformed  him,  the  Jewish  Messiah, 
into  a  world-wide  Redeemer  from  sin.  But  we  are  hardly  prepared  to 
take  either  horn  of  this  dilemma.  Suppose  we  test  the  alternative  of 
which  we  have  spoken,  s'u..,  that  the  disciples  went  toschool  to  Christ  to 
no  purpose.  There  are  certain  insurmountable  objections  to  this  theory. 
It  impugns  Christ's  wisdom   in  choosing  these  men ;     it  discounts  his 
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capacity  as  a  teacher ;  it  fails  to  account  for  the  preser>ation  of  his  deeds 
and  words  :  and  it  violates  a  well-knon-n  law  of  the  human  mind.  The 
twelve  had  been  with  him  from  the  beginning  ;  they  had  shared  his  daily 
life,  and  listened  to  his  gracious  words.  When  he  was  taken  away,  if  they 
reflected  at  all,  they  must  have  found  something  in  his  Gospel  besides 
Judaism.  No  doubt  they  fell  far  short  in  many  respects  in  their  appre- 
hension of  his  teaching,  but  not  in  all  respects.  We  are  told  that  our 
"sources  "  compel  us  to  write  them  down  as  "  Jews  in  all  particulars." 
This  we  deny.  Our  Gospels  must  be  taken  into  account  in  forming  our 
opinion  of  "primitive"  Christianity.  The  so-called  "sources"  for 
"Jewish  Christianity"  are  but  the  veriest  fragments,  and  we  are  not 
justified  in  drawing  our  picture  of  the  beginnings  of  Christianity  from 
them  alone.  Moreover,  Paul  and  the  original  apostles  never  differed 
radically  concerning  the  character  and  personality  of  their  Master.  They 
worshipped  the  same  \x)xA,  and  that  Lord  was  Jesus  of  Nazareth, — to  Paul 
as  well  as  to  Peter.  Paul  did  not  depart  so  absolutely  from  primitive 
Christianity  as  to  change  its  very  centre  of  gravity.  Jesus  is  under  no 
obligations  to  Paul  for  his  divinity,  nor  even  for  his  pre-c.xistence. 

It  is  not  possible  within  the  limits  allotted  us  to  proceed  farther  in 
the  examination  of  Dr.  McGifTert's  book.  Its  good  and  strong  (qualities 
ap[>ear  more  and  more  abundantly,  after  he  has  pa.ssed  beyond  the  origin 
of  Christianity  and  primitive  Jewish  Christianity.  Much  can  be  said  in 
praise  of  its  treatment  of  many  vexed  questions,  and  in  every  discussion 
the  author  shows  himself  a  keen  critic  who  seeks  only  to  get  at  the  truth. 
No  student  of  the  Apostolic  .Age  can  afford  to  pass  this  book  by,  and  we 
are  only  sorry  that  we  cannot  commend  it  in  all  particulars. 

Edwin  Knox  Mitchell. 

Christian  Institutions.  By  A.  V.  G.  Alles,  U.D.,  Professor  of 
Ecclesiastical  History  in  the  Episcopal  Theological  School  in 
Cambridge.  (New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  1897.  Pp. 
.xxi,   577.) 

This  treatise  aims  to  be  "  a  summary  of  the  church's  history  from  the 
point  of  view  of  its  institutions."  It  consists  of  three  books,  which  treat 
respectively  of  the  Organization  of  the  Church,  the  Catholic  Creeds  and 
the  Development  of  Doctrine,  and  Christian  Worship.  Book  I.  com- 
prises nearly  one-half  of  the  whole  treatise,  and  is  a  rcdiscussion  of  a 
well-worn  theme,  with  some  variations  in  the  method  of  handling  it,  but 
with  no  real  additions  to  our  knowledge  of  the  subject.  .After  taking  a 
"  historical  survey,"  Dr.  Allen  gives  us  an  interesting  chapter  on  Apos- 
tles, Prophets  and  Teachers,  in  which  he  expounds  the  New  Testament 
use  of  these  terms,  and  attempts  to  reproduce  "  the  picture  of  the  min- 
istry in  the  apostolic  age."  He  declares  that  the  authoritative  description 
of  the  ministry  during  this  time  has  been  given  us  by  St.  Paul  in  1.  Cor. 
xii.  28,  and  that  it  is  in  substantial  agreement  with  the  accounts  in  the 
earlier  chapters  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.     Our  author  passes  to  the 
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discussion  of  the  subject  of  Presbyters,  Bishops  and  Deacons,  and  then 
takes  up  the  question  of  the  Origin  of  the  Episcopate.  He  adopts  in 
general  the  Hatch-Harnack  theory  that  the  office  of  bishop  was  from  the 
first  distinct  from  that  of  jjresbyter,  and  that  the  bishop  gained  his  great 
ascendency  largely  through  his  gradual  assumption  of  the  function  of  ad- 
ministering the  Lord's  Supper,  which  grew  more  and  more  in  dogmatic  sig- 
nificance and  in  the  reverence  of  the  people.  In  the  chapter  on  the  Chris- 
tian Ministry  in  the  Second  Century,  Dr.  Allen  describes  the  displace- 
ment of  the  ])resbyter  from  his  position  as  successor  of  the  Apostles  by 
the  bishop,  who  now  receded  from  his  lofty  Ignatian  position  as  the  suc- 
cessor of  Christ.  The  "  passing  of  the  prophets  "  is  then  explained  as 
due  to  the  stress  of  the  times  brought  about  by  Gnosticism  and  Montan- 
ism.  Dr.  Allen  next  takes  up  the  Age  of  Cyprian  and  declares  that  he 
strengthened  the  foundations  of  the  Catholic  church  "  by  formulating  those 
doctrines  of  apostolic  succession  and  of  a  mediating  priesthood  on  which 
was  built  the  later  massive  and  imjjosing  structure. ' '  A  chapter  on  Monas- 
ticism,  one  on  the  Greek  Church,  and  one  on  Nationality  and  the  Epis- 
copate, bring  us  to  the  closing  chapter  of  Book  1.,  which  discusses  the 
Age  of  the  Reformation. 

Book  11.,  The  Catholic  Creeds  and  the  Development  of  Doctrine,  is 
the  least  significant  part  of  this  volume,  though  there  are  some  admirable 
passages  in  the  hundred  pages  given  to  this  prodigious  theme.  Our  author 
declares  truly  that  "  it  is  the  distinctive  feature  of  ancient  theology,  that 
it  fastened  upon  the  Person  of  Christ  as  the  essence  of  the  Christian 
faith"  ..."  the  Person  of  Christ  as  concentrating  in  Himself  the  new- 
life  and  the  light  that  had  come  into  the  world."  And  again,  "the 
Catholic  creeds  assert  the  Divine  Name,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost,  as  that  which  separates  and  distinguishes  Christianity  from 
Judaism  and  from  every  form  of  heathen  thought,  while  it  also  embraces  in 
comprehensive  unity  all  that  was  true  both  in  Judaism  and  heathenism." 

Christian  Worship  comprises  the  third  Institution  of  the  Church,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Allen,  and  he  treats  it  by  taking  up  one  phase  after  an- 
other of  the  general  subject.  Baptism,  Repentance  and  Faith  constitute 
the  first  chapter.  Then  comes  a  chapter  on  the  Development  of  Princi- 
ples which  Affected  the  Cultus.  Our  author  says  "  that  the  prevailing 
tendency  in  the  cultus  of  the  first  three  centuries  was  homiletical  or  in- 
tellectual, appealing  to  the  conscience  and  the  reason  ;"  but  "after  the 
fourth  century  .  .  .  the  material  symbols  assumed  the  predominance  .  .  . 
and  the  Eucharist  became  the  sole  embodiment  of  the  Christian  aspiration 
for  union  and  communion  with  God."  Dr.  Allen  declares  that  the  ex- 
planation of  this  change  is  not  to  be  found  so  much  by  tracing  points  of 
affinity  between  Christian  and  pagan  ritual,  as  by  seeking  for  some  prin- 
ciple common  to  both.  The  tendency  which  in  the  pre-Christian  age 
gave  birth  to  the  heathen  mysteries  finally  became  prevalent  in  the  Church 
and  developed  the  Christian  Mysteries.  After  the  triumph  of  Constantine 
doors  were  thrown  open  as  never  before  to  the  pagan  world,  and  many 
persons  entered  the  Church,  whose  minds  were  filled  with  heathen   ideas 
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of  worship,  priesthood,  sacrifices  and  the  like.  Our  author  has  an  inter- 
esting section  on  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  who  "completed  the  prep- 
aration and  clothed  the  growing  cultus  with  an  unearthly  and  almost  in- 
effable splendor,  justifying  its  inner  principle  by  a  philosophical  appeal 
which  went  to  the  heart  of  his  age."  The  volume  before  us  closes  with 
a  chapter  on  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  author  maintains  that  the  Lord's 
Supper  was  at  first  organically  related  to  the  agape,  which  was  the  con- 
tinuation as  well  as  the  commemoration  of  the  Christ's  last  supper  with 
his  disciples.  In  the  Ignatian  Epistles  "  the  eucharist  is  identified  with 
the  agape."  In  Justin  Martyr  "we  have  the  first  intimation  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  as  a  rite  distinct  from  the  agape."  "  Ignatius  was  the 
first  to  attach  a  doctrinal  significance  to  the  Lord's  Supper,"  but  he  did 
not  intend  to  teach  transubstantiation.  "  The  Lord's  Supper  was  not  re- 
garded as  a  sacrifice  in  the  technical  sense  of  the  word  by  any  of  the 
church  writers  of  the  first  three  centuries,  with  the  exception  of  Cyprian. ' ' 
From  these  quotations  it  is  apparent  that  Dr.  Allen  agrees  in  the  main 
with  Dr.  Hamack  on  the  subject  of  the  Eucharist. 

Edwin  Knox  Mitchell. 

Di>:  Gesetze  dcr  Angehculisen.  Herausgegeben  im  Auftrage  der 
Savigny-Stiftung  von  F.  Liebermann*.  Erster  Band,  Erste 
Lieferung.  (Halle:  Max  Niemeyer.  1898  £1897].  Pp. 
191.) 

The  year  1897  marks  a  revival  of  interest  in  Anglo-Saxon  history. 
Scarcely  have  we  conned  the  pages  of  Domesday  Book  and  Beyond  when  we 
find  before  us  the  first  part  of  Dr.  Liebermann's  new  edition  of  the  Gesetze 
der  Angelsachsen.  The  fact  that  this  work  is  put  forth  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Royal  .\cademy  of  Sciences  at  Munich  exemplifies  the  catholic 
spirit  of  German  scholarship,  and  shows  that  the  Germans  regard  the 
Anglo-Saxon  laws  as  a  valuable  source  for  the  study  not  merely  of  Eng- 
lish legal  and  constitutional  history  but  of  early  Germanic  institutions  in 
general.  A  better  editor  than  Dr.  Liebermann  could  not  have  been 
selected.  His  admirable  pamphlets  on  the  Leges  Edwardi  Confessoris 
and  on  other  Latin  versions  of  the  twelfth  century  roust  have  convinced 
e\eryone  of  his  ability  to  produce  a  masterly  edition  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
laws ;  and  the  first  Lieferung,  which  is  now  before  us,  should  meet  the 
expectations  of  those  who  for  years  have  been  awaiting  its  publication. 
It  is  a  scholarly  performance  of  the  first  rank,  a  monument  of  learning  of 
which  Germany  nnay  well  be  proud,  and  for  which  students  of  history 
throughout  the  world  should  be  grateful.  The  critical  labor  expended 
in  its  production  must  have  been  enormous,  for  it  is  based  upon  the  care- 
ful study,  transcription  or  collation  of  more  than  a  hundred  manuscripts 
preser\ed  in  twenty  libraries  of  England. 

As  yet  it  is  difficult  to  comment  upon  the  edition  as  a  whole  or  to 
venture  upon  an  elaborate  review  of  the  work,  because  the  first  part  con- 
tains only  the  text  and  translation  to  the  end  of  Edmund's  reign.     Ex- 
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planatory  notes  concerning  the  value  and  authenticity  of  the  manuscripts 
and  concerning  the  interpretation  of  particular  passages,  as  well  as  dis- 
quisitions on  the  institutions  referred  to  in  the  laws,  will  appear  in  the 
second  volume,  which  will  also  contain  a  glossary.  Doubtless  this  second 
volume  will  be  of  more  general  interest  than  the  first. 

All  that  we  can  do  at  present  is  to  note  two  features  which  distinguish 
this  edition  from  its  predecessors.  In  the  first  place.  Dr.  Liebermann 
prints  in  parallel  columns,  besides  the  Lalin  version  taken  from  the 
Quadripartitus  and  a  German  translation,  the  full  Anglo-Saxon  texts  of 
various  ancient  nianuscripts ;  and  he  gives  in  footnotes  many  variant 
readings  from  other  manuscripts.  The  result  is  that  we  have  in  this  edi- 
tion much  fuller  and  better  texts,  and  the  various  collections  of  laws  are 
dated  with  more  accuracy.  In  the  second  place,  he  provides  us  with  a 
much  more  satisfactory  translation  than  that  which  we  find  in  the  editions 
of  Thorpe  and  Schmid.  An  admirable  innovation  in  the  translation  is 
the  addition  in  brackets  of  explanatory  words  which  make  the  meaning 
clearer.  Owing  to  the  brevity  of  the  text  and  to  the  bewildering  use  of 
Anglo-Saxon  pronouns,  the  literal  translations  of  Thorpe  and  .Schmid  are 
often  meaningless.  Dr.  Liebermann  has  rightly  regarded  it  as  the  proper 
function  of  an  editor  to  remedy  this  defect. 

In  conclusion,  two  or  three  trifling  criticisms  may  be  ventured.  It 
is  remarkable  that  this  first  ])art  of  the  work  has  been  published  without 
any  preliminary  explanations  of  its  scope,  the  signification  of  the  different 
kinds  of  type  used,  etc.  Probably  these  explanations  will  appear  later 
in  the  form  of  an  Introduction  to  precede  the  whole  work.  Meanwhile 
the  publisher's  prospectus  which  has  been  distributed  would  be  helpful  if 
it  were  bound  with  this  Lieferung.  The  general  appearance  of  the  pages 
is  attractive,  but  the  rubrics  are  not  printed  in  a  form  of  type  that  easily 
catches  the  eye.  Finally,  the  wisdom  of  placing  Ine's  laws  after  Alfred's, 
as  they  stand  in  the  manuscripts,  may  be  questioned  ;  much  may  be  said 
in  favor  of  the  chronological  order  adopted  by  Schmid. 

Ch.\rles  Gross. 

The  "Opus  A/a/ns"  of  Roger  Bacon.  Edited,  with  Introduction 
and  Analytical  Table,  by  John  IIesry  Bridges,  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians,  sometitne  Fellow  of  Oriel  College. 
(O.xford  :  Clarendon  Press.  1897.  Two  vols.,  pp.  cl.x.xxvii,  404. 
568.) 

This  edition  of  the  Opus  Majtis  is  certainly  somewhat  superior  to 
that  of  Samuel  Jebb,  M.  D.  (London,  1733;  Venice,  1750").  It  contains 
the  seventh  part,  on  moral  philosophy,  which  Jebb  omitted  ;  and  it  sepa- 
rates as  an  appendix  to  the  main  .work  that  section  De  Multiplicatione 
Specierum,  which  is  really  the  third  part  of  the  Opus  Tertium,  but  which 
Jebb  interpolated  between  the  fifth  and  sixth  parts  of  the  Opus  Arajiis  (pp. 
358-444  of  ed.  of  1733).  The  new  edition  is  provided  with  a  full 
analytical  table  of  contents,  which  is  extremely  convenient,  and  has  a 
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tolerable  index  besides,  while  Jebb  gave  but  a  meagre  index  and  no  table 
of  contents  nor  any  running  titles  other  than  that  of  the  whole  work. 

Having  acknowledged  the  relalive  convenience  of  the  new  edition, 
we  find  nothing  more  to  praise.  One  cannot  read  far  in  the  introduction 
without  recognizing  in  it  a  splendid  example  of  that  cool,  calm,  and 
collected  ignorance  which  does  not  know  the  difference  between  cram- 
ming and  learning  ;  and  liefore  we  turn  the  very  first  leaf  of  text  and 
notes,  we  begin  to  lose  confidence  in  the  minute  accuracy  of  the  edition. 

But  nothing  better  can  be  hoped  for  until  a  complete  Vatican  MS.  is 
found.  Roger  Bacon  never  published  any  book.  He  was  continually 
rewriting,  and  in  doing  so  lapsing  into  negligences  which  reciuired  him 
to  rewrite  again  a  part  of  what  he  had  rewritten.  It  seems,  unless  he 
lies,  which  would  be  a  gratuitous  hypothesis,  that  he  did  send  to  Pope 
Clement  IV.  (in  Rome)  a  complete  copy  of  the  Opus  Majiis.  But  lest 
it  should  be  lost  in  transportation  (see  his  words  in  Eng.  Hist.  Ker., 
XII.  507),'  he  sends  along  with  it  a  brief  synopsis  of  its  contents.  The 
inference  would  seem  to  be  that  the  copy  sent  was  the  only  copy  ;  and 
other  remark-s  of  Bacon  support  this  supjjosition.  If  that  one  copy  could 
be  found,  it  would  solve  the  difficulty.  But  is  any  competent  man  likely 
to  risk  his  reputation  by  undertaking  the  manifestly  impossible  task  of 
producing  a  perfect  text  as  long  as  every  old  MS.  is  a  rough  draught  and 
every  consecutive  one  is  a  late  patchwork?  .\.s  to  Bacon's  other  works, 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  of  them  (unless  the  letters  to  John 
of  Paris,  if  they  are  genuine)  was  ever  completed. 

Dr.  Jebb's  edition  of  the  0/>us  Afajus  was  by  no  means  excellent, 
judged  by  the  standards  of  his  day.  Brewer's  publication  of  the  Opus 
Tertium,  the  Opus  Minus,  and  the  CompenJium  Studii  was  so  welcome 
that  nobody  seem  inclined  to  look  the  gift -horse  in  the  mouth.  It  would 
not  bear  severe  criticism.  But  that  Dr.  Bridges  is  the  most  suqjass- 
ingly  careless  of  all  the  poor  friar's  editors,  with  little  palaeographical 
skill,  is  demonstrated  in  the  Athenaeum  of  September  15  and  October  16, 
1897,  and  in  the  English  Historical  Review  ol  }3iTM3xy,  1898. 

Those  reviewers  take  the  ground  that  the  publication  had  better  not 
have  been  made  at  all.  This  is  going  too  far  ;  for  if  Gawjuet's  recent  search 
in  the  Vatican  did  not  bring  to  light  a  complete  MS.  of  the  Opus  Majus, 
and  his  statement  that  he  has  found  "  other  interesting  and  important  ma- 
terial "  cannot  give  us  much  hope  that  he  did  (although  the  Satunlay 
Review  for  September  18  positively  asserts  that  the  MS.  originally  sent 
by  Bacon  to  the  Pope  is  still  in  the  Vatican),  then  it  is  unlikely  that  a 
satisfactory  text  can  soon  be  established.  In  any  oasc,  the  present  pub- 
lication can  only  increase  the  interest  that  will  be  felt  in  any  other  which 
should  really  throw  a  better  light  upon  that  abortive  renaissance  of 
physical  science  which  took  place  in  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 

•The  tome  matter  is  expressed  in  other  words  in  Cap.  XXI.  of  the  Opus  Ttrtium, 
which  appears  lo  he  a  firn  draught  of  the  epistle  ultimately  condensed  as  printed  in  the 
Engliih  Hislorical  Rfvinu :  although  no  doubt  Bacon  subsequently  determined  to  make 
a  separate  work  of  it. 
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tiiry,  and  of  which  Roger  Bacon,  lifted  out  of  obscurity  by  the  acci- 
dental circumstance  of  his  correspondence  with  Clement  IV.,  is  the  best- 
known  representative.  It  is  desirable  that  any  further  revelations  con- 
cerning that  interesting  movement  should  be  made  in  a  form  which 
should  be  agreeable  reading  to  the  largest  possible  numl>er  of  physicists. 
Now,  physicist.s  in  our  days  are  quite  out  of  the  habit  of  reading  Latin ; 
and  therefore  we  would  venture  to  suggest  that  a  translation  of  any  long 
works  should  accompany  the  text,  on  alternate  pages. 

A  Bibliography  of  British  Aliiniiipa!  History,  including  Gilds  and 
Parliamentary    Representation.      [Harvard    Historical    Studies, 
v.]      By  Charles  Gro.ss,   Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  His- 
torj',  Harvard  University.     {New  York,  London  and  Bombay: 
Longmans,  Green  and  Co.      1897.     Pp.  xx.xiv,  461.) 
No  more  timely  book  has  of  late  appeared   than  this  handsome  vol- 
ume.    How  very  urgent  has  been  the  need  of  such  a  guide  is  suggested 
by  the  fact  that  among  the  thousands  of  writings  noticed  in  it  there  can- 
not be  found  one  scientific  treatise  devoted  to  the  general  constitutional 
history  of  English  boroughs.    Nay,  there  does  not  appear  to  exist  a  satisfac- 
tory institutional  account  of  any  single  borough,  much  less  of  any  town  or 
county,  in  Great  Britain.      Important  contributions  have,  of  course,  been 
made,  notably  in  the  general  constitutional  works  of  Gneist,  Hegel  and 
Stubbs  ;    while  here  and  there  a  valuable  essay  or  monograph  deals  in  a 
competent  way  with  some  special  pha.se  or  feature  of  town  life  or  or- 
ganization. 

For  the  first  time  in  Dr.  Gross's  book  we  have  a  stuentific  biblio- 
graphy of  British  municipal  history  prepared  primarily  for  the  student 
and  not  for  the  book-buyer.  It  "comprises  books,  ])amphlets,  maga- 
zine articles,  and  ]japers  of  learned  societies"  relating  to  the  "govern- 
mental or  constitutional  history  of  the  boroughs  of  Great  Britain,  includ- 
ing gilds  and  parliamentary  representation.  Town  histories  which  do 
not  deal  with  any  of  these  topics,  jiurely  topographical  works,  and  parish 
histories  are  omitted."  The  literature  thus  left  out  is  of  vast  extent. 
Turner,  for  example,  announces  a  "  hand-book  for  buyers  and  sellers" 
under  title  of  Ti-n  Thousand  Yorkshire  Books ;  while  Dr.  Gross  points 
out  that  in  Vol.  III.  of  Hyett  and  Bazeley's  Manual 0/  Gloucestershire 
Literature  337  octavo  pages  are  devoted  to  Bristol  alone. 

The  Bibliography  comprises  in  all  its  divisions  309J  numbers,  some 
of  them  of  course  indicating  extensive  sets  or  collections.  In  the  more 
important  cases  the  author,  often  at  the  cost  of  much  time  and  labor, 
has  indicated  the  character  of  the  work  or  given  a  concise  analj-sis  of  its 
contents,  while  conscientiously  marking  those  which  he  has  not  l)een 
able  personally  to  examine.  The  aid  in  this  way  afforded  the  student  is 
frequently  of  the  most  painstaking  and  useful  kind  ;  as  for  instance  (pp. 
35-38)  in  listing  the  princijMl  cases  in  the  law  reports  relating  to  muni- 
cipal questions ;  or  throughout  the  book  in  giving  page  references  to  the 
public  records,  parliamentary  reports  and  other  papers. 
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The  work  opens  with  an  introduction,  prepared  in  the  author's  com- 
pact and  thorough  way.  in  which  the  character  and  state  of  preservation 
of  the  public  records,  town  archives,  and  town  chronicles  are  discussed, 
with  an  account  of  the  general  histories  of  boroughs  and  the  histories  of 
|)articiilar  towns.  Dr.  Gross  comments  on  the  shameful  lack  of  care 
often  shown  in  regard  to  preserving  the  town  archives.  Thus  according 
to  the  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission  the  most  ancient  records  of 
Weymouth  and  Mekombe  Regis  were  removed  from  a  "stable  in  which 
they  were  deposited  as  so  much  rubbish  ;"  and  so  escajied  the  "  house- 
maid and  the  fire-grate,  to  whose  tender  mercies  a  considerable  portion 
of  them  had  been  already  consigned."  It  is  also  noteworthy  that  neither 
the  general  nor  the  local  historians  have  made  much  intelligent  use  of  the 
town  records. 

The  bibliography  itself  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The  first  part, 
comprising  numbers  1  to  919,  is  classified  as  follows  in  fourteen  cate- 
gories :  bibliographies  and  catalogues  (nos.  1-43)  ;  general  public 
records  (nos.  44-77)  ;  general  municipal  histories  (nos.  78-94)  :  the 
Roman  and  .^nglo-Saxon  periods  Cnos.  95-117)  ;  the  later  Middle  Ages, 
1066—1500  (nos.  118— 148)  ;  modern  times,  1500-1800  (nos.  149-169)  ; 
nineteenth  century:  municipal  reform  (nos.  170-284");  parliamentary 
history  (nos.  285-527)  ;  gilds  (nos.  528-567)  ;  county  histories  (nos. 
568-676)  :  the  Cinque  Ports  (nos.  677-705)  ;  Ireland  (nos.  706-754)  ; 
Scotland  (nos.  755-893)  ;  miscellaneous — England  and  Wales  (nos. 
894-919).  The  second  part  relates  to  the  literature  and  records  of 
particular  towns,  the  arrangement  being  alphabetical  from  Aberdeen  to 
Youghal  (nos.  920-3092).  Some  idea  of  the  scope  of  the  work  may  be 
gained  from  the  fact  that  more  than  four  hundred  cities,  l)oroiighs,  and 
towns  are  dealt  with  in  this  division. 

Dr.  dross's  book  ought  to  stimulate  and  greatly  aid  in  organizing 
the  scientific  study  of  municipal  history  in  both  America  and  Great 
Britain.  Here  is  a  vast  field  for  research.  The  institutional  develop- 
ment of  hundred.s  of  individual  towns  is  yet  to  \x  traced  ;  and  perhaps 
some  time  we  may  have  a  general  constitutional  history  of  English 
boroughs.  The  last-named  task  can  fall  into  no  safer  hands  than  those  of 
the  editor  of  the  Coroner' s  Rolls  and  the  author  of  the  Merchant  GiU. 

Gkorge  Elliott  How.\rd. 

History  of  the  Coinmoinvealth  and  Protcftoratc,  i6.f.g—i66o.  Ry 
Samuel  R..\\v.son  G.ardiker.  Vol.  II.,  1651-1654.  (London, 
New  York,  and  Bombay:  Longmans,  Green  and  Co.  1897. 
Pp.  xxii,  503.) 

Mr.  Gardiner's  last  volume,  being  the  second  of  his  history  of  the 
Commonwealth  and  the  Protectorate,  maintains  the  character  of  the 
series,  which  as  a  work  of  research  into  the  annals  of  this  period  is  ad- 
mirable and  is  likely  to  be  final.  The  materials  unhappily  are  meagre. 
There  is  no  good  writer  of  memoirs;  no  Pepys  or  Horace  Walpole,  to 
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hold  up  for  us  the  mirror  to  that  momentous  time.  But  all  that  there  was 
to  be  gleaned,  whether  from  English  or  foreign  sources,  Mr.  Gardiner 
seems  with  indefatigable  industry  to  have  brought  together.  His  judg- 
ment is  always  calm  and  fair,  whether  you  happen  entirely  to  agree  with 
him  in  the  ]>articular  case  or  not. 

His  first  chapter  deals  with  the  phenomena  of  opinion  at  the  time  of 
the  transition  from  the  Commonwealth  to  the  Protectorate.  He  sees  in 
it  a  general  tendency  to  reaction.  In  the  case  of  Hobbes  this  is  clear. 
Never  was  a  philosophy  more  manifestly  the  offspring  of  circumstance 
than  that  of  the  author  of  the  Leviathan.  Hobbes  recoils  from  the 
religious  zeal  of  the  Puritans  as  well  as  from  their  love  of  political  liberty  ; 
for  though  it  would  be  difficult  to  substantiate  the  charge  of  speculative 
atheism  levelled  against  the  writer  in  his  own  time,  no  philosophy  can  be 
practically  more  atheistic  than  one  which  treats  religion  as  an  engine  of 
state.  Hobbes  is  in  both  his  aspects  the  ])rophet  of  the  Restoration.  Mr. 
Gardiner  sees  reaction  against  Puritan  individualism  even  in  the  Utopias, 
such  as  that  of  AV'instanley,  designated  by  him  as  "  the  most  thoughtful  of 
all  the  Diggers  who  had  attempted  to  establish  community  of  property." 
"  Not  only  kings  but  lords  of  the  manor,  lawyers,  landlords,  and  a  tithe- 
supported  clergy  were  to  vanish  from  the  face  of  the  country,  and  in  the 
place  of  the  existing  life  of  competition  was  to  be  established  a  coUec- 
tivist  society  in  which  all  worked  under  the  superintendence  of  elected 
overseers  for  the  good  of  all."  No  money  was  to  be  admitted  in  that 
commonwealth.     So  there  were  Bellamys  before  Bellamy. 

Passing  to  Ireland  Mr.  Gardiner  describes  the  closing  scene  of  that 
hideous  struggle  of  races  for  the  land,  not  failing  to  do  justice  to  the 
comparative  humanity  of  Ireton.  His  view  of  the  Irish  policy  of  the 
Commonwealth  and  Protectorate  is  adverse.  He  thinks  that  it  gave 
birth  to  a  hostile  Irish  nationality  by  its  oppression  of  the  Irish  religion. 

"  It  was  this  steady  growth  of  Irish  national  feeling  which  consti- 
tuted the  real  difficulty  of  the  conquerors.  Merely  to  deal  with  the 
murderers  of  1641,  or  even  with  the  leaders  of  the  insurrection  which 
followed,  would  have  l>een  comparatively  an  easy  task.  The  murders 
and  the  insurrection  were  but  an  episode  in  the  deplorable  history  of  that 
long  strife  of  which  Englishmen  took  little  heed.  It  was  only  in  the 
nature  of  things  that  England  should  set  herself  against  the  establish- 
ment of  a  hostile  nation  in  Ireland;  oTily  in  the  nature  of  things  that 
her  attempt  to  hinder  it  by  main  force  should  be  the  fruitful  source  of 
unnumbered  miseries.  It  was  no  longer  possible  to  resort  to  the  intelU- 
ligent  policy  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  to  govern  Ireland  by  rulers  developed 
within  herself.  Mar)',  Elizabeth,  James,  and  Strafford  had  struck  an- 
other note,  each  time  with  increasing  emphasis.  The  Commonwealth, 
in  its  own  conceit  so  innovating,  could  find  no  other  way  than  to  tread 
in  the  steps  of  its  immediate  predecessors." 

What  other  course  could  the  Commonwealth  have  taken?  It  could 
not  have  ejected  the  conquering  race,  the  race  of  its  own  blood  and 
reh'gion,  in  the  hour  of  hard-won  victory.  It  could  not  have  fused  the 
two  races  by  its  fiat.  It  could  not  have  constructed  political  institutions 
under  which  the  two  races  woidd  have  lived  in  brotherly   imion.     It 
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could  not  have  encouraged  the  development  of  a  Celtic  and  Catholic 
nationality  with  a  great  Saxon  and  Protestant  colony  in  its  flank.  It 
took  what  surely  was  not  only  the  natural  but  the  right  course  in  bring- 
ing both  races  by  a  union  with  England  and  Scotland  under  the  rule  of 
an  Imperial  Parliament.  It  gave  Ireland  free  trade  with  England  and 
her  colonies,  the  want  of  which  was,  fully  as  much  as  anything  else,  the 
.source  of  her  subsequent  miseries.  Cromwell  jiroclainied  freedom  of 
conscience.  Practical  freedom  of  worship  would  probably  have  fol- 
lowed. The  penal  code  was  not  the  work  of  the  Commonwealth,  it  was 
the  consequence  of  the  attempt  of  the  Catholics  lo  extirjiate  the  Protest- 
ants in  the  time  of  James  II.  Ireland  was  rid  of  the  intrusive  Anglican 
establishment.  Clarendon,  a  most  unwilling  witness,  testifies  in  his  Life 
in  the  strongest  terms  to  the  material  prosperity  which  was  developed 
under  the  Couinionwealth  rule,  and  which,  if.  limited  at  first  to  the  do- 
main of  the  dominant  race,  would  in  course  of  time  have  spread.  The 
Irish  nationality  which  in  after  times  gave,  and  is  still  in  some  measure 
giving  England  trouble,  was  not  that  of  the  subject  but  that  of  the 
dominant  race.  To  the  dominant  race  Molyneux  and  Swift  appealed. 
The  Irish  parliament  which  in  the  hour  of  Great  Britain's  weakness 
wrested  from  her  legislative  independence,  was  a  Protestant  parliament. 
The  rebellion  of  1798  had  its  birthplace  in  Belfast. 

Mr.  Gardiner  in  the  passage  above  quoted  speaks  of  the  intelligent 
policy  of  Henry  VTII.,  whom  he  credits  with  having  governed  Ireland  by 
rulers  developed  within  herself.  Henry  VII.,  just  seated  on  a  tottering 
throne,  was  compelled  to  try  something  of  that  kind,  and  said  that  if  all 
Ireland  could  not  govern  the  Earl  of  Kitdare  the  Earl  of  Kildare  must 
govern  all  Ireland.  Nevertheless  by  Poynings's  ordinance  he  brought 
the  Irish  parliament  under  the  control  of  the  English  council.  If  Henry 
VIII.  tried  anything  like  a  Home  Rule  policy  at  first,  he  soon  found  it 
impracticable  ;  and  if  he  did  not  push  the  compiest  like  his  successors,  it 
was  because  his  forces  were  absorbed  by  his  game  of  ambitious  folly  upon 
the  Continent.  He  forced  upon  the  Catholic  people  of  Ireland  his  reli- 
gious innovations,  adding  thereby  to  the  llames  of  racial  those  of  religious 
war.  Any  idea  of  developing  a  separate  Irish  nationality  was  surely  for- 
eign to  his  mind. 

We  have  just  seen  another  nationalist  movement  in  Ireland  collapse, 
the  people  having  been  satisfied  by  land- law  refonn,  and  once  more  it 
has  been  proved  to  us  that  the  main  object  of  contention  was  not  the  po- 
litical relation  but  the  land. 

In  the  case  of  Scotland  again,  Mr.  Gardiner  seems  to  condemn  the 
unioni.st  policy  of  the  Commonwealth  on  the  same  ground.  He  deems  it 
an  ill-judged  and  hopeless  attempt  to  put  an  end  to  Scottish  nationality. 
If  the  union  was  a  good  thing  in  1 707,  why  was  it  a  bad  thing  in  1652  ? 
There  was  pressure  in  1707  as  well  as  in  1652,  though  it  was  that  of  com- 
mercial atrophy  ;  there  was  even  the  threat  of  war.  Scotland,  or  at  least 
her  dominant  party,  had  twice,  without  the  smallest  provocation,  made 
war  upon  the  English  Parliament.     On  the  second  occasion  the  Scotch 
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had  proclaimed  Charles  II.  king  of  England  and  had  tried  to  force  him 
upon  the  English  Commonwealth  with  arms.  On  the  first  occasion  Crom- 
well, having  destroyed  the  Scotch  army  of  invasion,  abstained  fromcoun- 
ter-inva.sion  and  from  any  imposition  of  terms  upon  the  vanquished  ami 
contented  himself  with  an  amicable  settlement.  Was  he  after  Dunbar 
and  Worcester  to  put  the  sword  back  into  hostile  hands  and  allow  Scotch 
royalist  enemies  of  the  republic  and  Scotch  Presbyterian  enemies  of  reli- 
gious independence  to  make  a  third  attack  upon  the  Commonwealth  ?  If 
you  condemn  a  policy  j'ou  must  be  prepared  with  an  alternative.  The 
freedom  of  the  Scotch  people  could  hardly  be  extinguished  for  the  simple 
reason  that  they  had  not  really  been  free ;  they  had  been  the  serfs  of  a 
most  lawless,  oppressive,  and  barbarous  aristocracy.  It  is  clearly  attested 
that  for  the  first  time  in  the  tribunals  of  the  Commonwealth  they  saw 
the  face  of  impartial  Justice.  It  is  not  less  clearly  attested  that  the  period 
of  the  union  was  to  Scotland  one  of  unwonted  prosperity,  the  natural  con- 
sequence of  free  trade  with  England.  It  is  apt  to  be  forgotten  that  there 
were  then  two  Scotlands,  the  Lowland  and  the  Highland,  totally  different 
from  each  other  in  race  and  language,  while  the  Lowland  Scotland  was 
absolutely  identical  in  race  and  radically  identical  in  language  with  north- 
ern England.  The  highland  Scotland  under  Montrose  had  l>een  waging 
ferocious  war  against  the  Lowland  Scotland,  and  the  Lowland  Scotland 
had  failed  to  subdue  the  Highland  clans.  Cromwell  by  the  hand  of  Monck 
imposed  peace  upon  t!ie  clans  and  was  gradually  introducing  among  them 
order  and  civilization.  Religion  was  in  a  measure  set  free  by  the  Inde- 
pendents from  the  iron  domination  of  the  Kirk,  and  witch-burning  ceased. 
Provisional  occupation  by  an  army  was  inevitable,  but  the  strictest  disci- 
pline wxs  maintained.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  common  people 
when  they  had  thoroughly  tasted  of  a  government  of  order,  peace,  justice, 
and  free  trade,  would  have  been  desperately  bent  on  returning  to  herita- 
ble jurisdictions,  courts  which  had  no  justice  for  "  kinless  loons,"  bands 
of  manrent,  commercial  atrophy,  and  Highland  raids. 

Mr.  (Gardiner  invokes  the  memory  of  Bannockbum.  But  since  Ban- 
nockbum  much  had  happened.  The  two  sections  of  the  Anglo-Sa.\on 
race,  united  by  their  Protestantism,  had  stood  together  against  the 
Armada.  The  Scotch  had  themselves  proposed  to  Elizabeth  a  Scotch 
marriage  and  a  union  of  the  kingdoms.  The  crowns,  and  to  some  ex- 
tent the  nations,  had  been  united.  Englishmen  and  Scotchmen  had 
conquered  together  at  Marston  Moor.  Is  not  the  talk  of  Bannockbum 
after  all  rather  modern,  like  the  Highland  costume  which,  in  its  present 
form,  appears  to  have  been  the  work  of  a  tailor  attached  to  the  army  of 
General  Wade  ?  This  is  an  age  of  historical  revivals  and  of  the  resurrec- 
tion of  racial  feuds.  Scotch  character,  as  we  now  see  it,  is  largely  com- 
mercial, and  so  far  as  it  is  commercial  its  formation  must  lie  subsequent 
to  the  Union. 

New  light  is  thrown  by  Mr.  Gardiner  on  the  war  with  Holland,  the 
cause  of  which  he  finds,  not  in  the  Navigation  Act,  but  in  the  English 
practice  of  the  old  rule  of  war  which  made  an  enemy's  goods  liable  to 
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capture  on  board  neutral  ships.  Ijehind  all  was  the  insane  desire  which 
the  ruling  party  in  England  had  conceived  of  uniting  the  two  Common- 
wealths. Mr.  Gardiner  shows  the  disadvantage  at  which  the  Dutch 
were,  as  the  owners  of  an  immense  mercantile  marine,  exposed  to  English 
attack,  while  the  mercantile  marine  of  England  was  small.  Tromp  is  his 
hero  ;  he  rather  disparages  Blake,  lilake  was  a  student  at  O.tford  till  he 
was  twenly-eight.  He  then  became  a  politician  and  a  soldier.  He 
was  fifty  when  he  took  command  at  .sea.  But  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
tradition  of  the  British  navy  about  the  heroic  father  of  its  tactics  is  un- 
founded. 

Mr.  Gardiner  is  no  doubt  right  in  saying  that  Cromwell's  ejection  of 
the  Long  Parliament  was  popular.  The  Parliament  had  become  selfish 
and  corrupt,  while  its  Dutch  war  had  addetl  to  its  linancial  embarra,ss- 
ments  and  forced  it  again  to  resort  to  confiscation.  But  the  manner  of 
the  ejection  and  the  insulting  language  addressed  by  Cromwell  to  men 
whose  commission  he  held  were  most  unwise  and  seem  to  show  that  he 
was  not  always  master  of  himself. 

Mr.  Gardiner's  account  of  the  Barebones,  or  as  he  more  resi)ectfully 
calls  it,  the  Nominative,  Parliament,  is  nearly  identical  with  that  given 
by  Mr.  Masson,  whose  history,  excellent  if  it  were  only  disentangled 
from  the  biography  of  Milton,  we  must  not  forget  in  praising  that  of  his 
successor.  There  was  a  conflict  between  a  progressist  and  a  moderate 
party.  The  progressists  wanted  not  only  to  reform  but  to  abolish  the 
Court  of  Chancery  and  to  do  away  with  all  state  j)rovision  for  the  clergy. 
This  was  too  much,  and  Cromwell  had  to  give  the  word  for  abdication. 

There  followed  the  constitution  embodied  in  the  Instnmient  of  Gov- 
ernment. This  Mr.  Gardiner  has  duly  analyzed.  But  we  .should  like  to 
see  him  com[»are  its  probable  working,  had  it  been  allowed  fairly  to  come 
into  operation,  with  that  of  the  party  and  cabinet  system  to  which  he 
seems  to  look  forward  as  the  ultimate  and  happy  goal.  He  has  pointed  out 
that  the  Protector  under  the  Instrument  of  Government  was  not  absolute, 
but  shared  his  power  with  the  Council  of  State,  and  that  inability  always 
to  carry  the  Council  with  him  may  account  for  some  of  his  apparent 
vacillations. 

Mr,  Gardiner  adheres  to  his  view  of  Cromwell  as  a  man  of  supreme 
ability  and  iron  resolution  in  dealing  with  the  actual  situation  ;  but  as 
rather  led  by  events  than  shaping  them  and  without  a  determinate  plan. 
Cromwell's  original  motive  for  taking  arms  had  been  rather  religious 
than  political.  He  was  not  a  revolutionist  or  in  principle  a  republican. 
He  was  always  working  back  to  something  like  the  old  constitution 
purged  of  the  Stuart  abuses,  with  a  religious  liberty  for  all  Protestants 
and  large  measures  of  practical  reform.  He  owed  his  power  to  the  army 
and  held  it  by  the  sword.  This,  Mr.  Gardiner  truly  saj-s,  was  his  weak- 
ness ;  yet  it  is  always  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  no  man  could  be  farther 
than  Cromwell  from  desiring  to  be  a  military  despot,  that  circumstances 
compelled  him,  in  Marvelt's  words,  ''still  to  keep  the  sword  erect," 
that  his  use  of  the  army  as  the  support  of  his  government  was  purely  pro- 
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visional,  while  the  amiy  ttselt  was  not  a  praetorian  guard,  but  a  ])OMt 
party  in  arms ;  for  the  political  character  had  extended  to  the  whole  of 
it,  whatever  its  original  composition  may  have  been.  An  obstacle  to 
general  acquiescence  in  Cromwell's  government  not  less  serious  than  its 
military  origin  was  its  origin  in  regicide.  The  effect  oi  Eikon  Basiliki 
had  been  tremendous.  Had  Charles  I.,  instead  of  being  beheaded,  been 
forced  to  abdicate  or  formally  deposed  and  let  go,  he  might  not  have 
been  much  more  formidable  at  Breda  than  James  JI.  was  at  St.  Ger- 
main. But  no  cavalier,  not  even  any  monarchist  Presbvterian,  could  ac- 
ipiiesce  in  a  regicide  protectorate.  What  boundless  fury  the  execution 
of  the  king  had  kindled  was  seen  when  a  man  so  respectable  as  Claren- 
don could  countenance  conspiracies  for  the  murder  of  the  Protector. 

Cromwell's  foreign  policy  evidently  was  a  union  of  the  Protestant 
powers  under  his  leadership,  he  taking  the  place  held  by  Gustavits  Adol- 
phus  and  by  the  great  Protestant  statesmen  in  the  council  of  Elizabeth. 
This  Mr.  Gardiner  thinks  was  an  anachronism,  the  era  of  religious  war 
having  been  closed  by  the  treaty  of  Westphalia.  But  the  Protestants  of 
Savoy  and  France  were  still  in  need,  those  of  Savoy  were  sorely  in  need, 
of  a  protector.  Louis  XIV.  and  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  were  still 
to  come.  Mr.  Gardiner  says  that  Spain  had  burnt  her  last  Protestant. 
But  I^rd  Stanhope  witnessed  an  auto-da-fe  including  heretics  as  well  as 
Jews  on  a  hideous  scale  in  Majorca  in  1691,  and  it  is  believed  that  even 
in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  there  was  an  aiito-da-fi  in 
Me.xico. 

The  Protector's  conduct  in  making  war  on  Spain  without  definite 
cause  or  a  regular  declaration  seems  clearly  to  deserve  Mr.  Gardiner's 
censure,  it  could  be  explained  only  on  the  principle,  practised  by  Spain 
herself,  of  no  peace  beyond  the  line,  coupled  with  the  notion  that  she 
was  the  Apollyon  against  whom  Christian  was  bound  always  to  war. 
Alliance  with  France,  who  was  at  war  with  Spain,  Cromwell  thought 
would  enable  him  to  protect  the  Huguenots. 

There  is  a  remarkable  passage  in  the  chapter  comprising  the  negotia- 
tions about  Dunkirk.  "In  our  day  a  proposal  to  occupy  a  fortified  ]>ost 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Channel  and  therefore  assailable  by  Continental 
armies,  would  be  reprobated  by  all  Englishmen  without  distinction  of 
parties  as  a  wilful  throwing  away  the  advantage  of  the  moat  placed  by 
nature  round  the  island  state."  It  is  curious  to  see  how  deeply  rooted 
is  the  idea  that  the  British  realm  is  an  island  and  enjoys  insular  security 
from  attack.  On  the  .■\merican  continent  alone  Great  Britain  has  now 
an  open  frontier  longer  than  that  of  any  other  military  power,  and  in- 
stead of  enjoying  insular  security  from  attack  she  is  assailable  in  every 
part  of  the  globe,  while  she  is  so  far  from  being  self-contained  that  a 
few  weeks  of  blockade  might  reduce  her  people  to  famine. 

GoLDwiN  Smith. 
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France  under  Ij)uis  XV.  \\y  James  Breck  Perkins.  {Roston 
and  New  York  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Co.  1897.  Two  vols., 
pp.  xii,  496  ;  xii,  488.) 

In  his  France  unJrr  the  Regency,  published  six  years  ago,  Mr.  Perkins 
promised  these  volumes  and  indicated  their  theme — the  decay  of  the  in- 
stitutions of  France  and  the  loss  of  her  prestige  in  a  half-century  which 
saw  her  commerce  rapidly  expand,  her  resources  increase,  her  thought 
become  vigorous  and  creative.  This  theme  is  developed  in  narratives  of 
the  nation's  fortunes  in  war  and  diplomacy,  and  in  descriptions  of  the 
ajjpearance  and  disappearance  of  statesmen  and  mistresses  during  the 
slow  years  of  Louis  Fifteenth's  ennui.  Mr.  Perkins  has  a  charming  way 
of  describing  all  these  things,  which  lures  on  one's  curiosity  from  p)age 
to  page.  He  has  worked  with  the  documents  in  his  hands,  and  this  ac- 
counts for  the  clearness  of  his  impressions,  and  after  he  has  acrpsainted 
himself  with  the  elements  of  a  story  he  knows  how  to  tell  it.  When, 
however,  he  leaves  narrative  to  sketch  conditions  of  society  and  tenden- 
cies in  the  national  life,  his  hand  is  not  so  firm.  One  feels  the  lack  of 
perspective,  of  unity,  of  proper  setting. 

The  remarks  in  the  opening  chajjter  about  French  indifference  to 
local  government  may  serve  as  an  example  of  this  defect.  They  show 
no  recognition  of  the  controlling  influence  exerted  by  the  geographical 
situation  of  France,  which,  since  the  forces  of  reorganization  began  to 
be  effective  in  the  Middle  .'^ges,  constantly  diminished  local  independ- 
ence and  rendered  impossible  a  development  of  local  government  of  the 
New  England  sort,  which  Mr.  Perkins  so  much  admires.  France  had  no 
choice  in  the  matter.  The  dominant  fact  was  the  sea,  the  Pyrenees, 
the  Alps — her  reason  for  unity.  Deprive  her  of  this  and,  like 
Poland,  she  would  have  become  an  excellent  field  for  feudal  decentraliza- 
tion and  a  destined  victim  for  ultimate  partition  among  neighboring 
states.  Such  a  question  as  that  of  local  government  cannot  l>e  intelli- 
gently treated  without  taking  account  of  geographical  conditions. 

But  does  not  Mr.  Perkins  err  in  his  statement  that  the  majority  of 
Frenchmen  were  indifferent  to  the  delights  of  local  self-government  ?  If 
they  were,  how  would  he  explain  the  provincial  assemblies  of  1787,  the 
general  demand  in  the  cahiers  of  1789  for  a  larger  measure  of  local 
autonomy,  and  the  emliodimcnt  of  this  desire  in  the  constitution  of  1791  ? 
The  war  against  all  Europe  in  1793  with  "  federalism  "  in  the  depart- 
ments, cured  the  French  leaders  of  their  love  for  the  theory,  and  they 
returned  by  way  of  the  representative  on  mission,  the  national  agent,  and 
the  prefect,  to  a  system  of  centralization  necessary,  however  undesirable 
from  many  points  of  view. 

The  greater  part  of  this  work  is  filled  with  the  story  of  foreign  affairs, 
the  wars  of  the  Polish  and  Austrian  Successions,  and  the  Seven  Years' 
War,  with  their  direful  consequences  to  the  international  position  of 
France.  Mr.  Perkins  is  inclined  to  be  contemptuous  toward  "shallow- 
piated  courtiers "  who  mistook  for  grand  p)olicy  echoes  of  Richelieu's 


schemes,  and  toward  a  king  who  did  not  wish  to  make  peace  like  a  mer- 
chant. Indeed,  he  is  more  French  than  the  French  in  his  indignation 
over  the  imnecessary  humiliations  to  which  the  country  was  subjected  by 
reckless  or  stupid  leadcrshii).  Perhaps  this  sensitiveness  has  obscured  his 
view  of  the  difficulties  which  confronted  the  French  statesmen  of  the  day. 
To  illu.strate — he  contends  that  they  continued  the  war  of  the  Austrian 
Succession  after  the  election  of  the  Emperor  Francis  I.  and  the  treaty  of 
Dresden  had  removed  all  further  hope  for  the  triumph  of  the  French 
policy,  mainly  to  carry  out  the  agreement  with  Spain  provided  for  in  the 
Treaty  of  Fontainebleau.  To  prove  this  he  quotes  from  the  diplomatic 
correspondence  between  France  and  Spain.  "  I  have  the  establishment 
of  Don  Philip  as  much  at  heart  as  your  Majesty,"  wrote  Louis  to  his 
uncle  Philip  V.;  and  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs  added,  "  You  will 
see  that  it  is  all  for  the  advantage  of  Spain,  but  His  Majesty  makes  no 
distinction  between  the  interests  of  the  King  of  Spain  and  his  own." 
This  was  exceedingly  tender  and  polite,  but  what  of  it  ?  When  the 
French  made  the  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  they  carried  out  their  promise 
to  Spain  only  so  far  as  it  was  practicable  to  do  this,  and  in  spite  of  Span- 
ish wrath  at  what  was  deemed  a  breach  of  faith.  Moreover,  in  their 
efforts  to  do  something  for  Don  Philip,  the  French  diplomatists  were  at- 
tempting to  [)ursue  a  justifiable  piolicy  of  state-building  in  Italy,  which 
should  substitute  French  for  Austrian  influence  in  the  jjeninsula  ;  they 
were  not  sacrificing  France  to  their  solicitude  for  the  Spanish  nueen's 
motherly  ambitions.  But  Mr.  Perkins  regards  this  scheme  of  Chauvelin 
and  d'Argenson  as  untimely.  Even  if  such  a  plan  were  not  worth  fight- 
ing for,  much  can  be  said  in  support  of  the  view  that  the  last  campaigns 
of  the  war  were  necessary  to  conquer  a  tolerable  peace.  In  fixing  his 
attention  on  Marshal  Saxe's  brilliant  victories  in  the  Low  Countries,  Mr. 
Perkins  does  not  seem  to  give  sufficient  weight  to  the  fact  that  England 
had  gained  control  of  the  sea  and  threatened  with  destruction  the  French 
colonies  and  commerce.  It  is  worth  noting  that  Captain  Mahan  believes 
that  the  condition  of  the  sea  ])0wer  at  the  time  accounts  for  the  apparent 
lack  of  results  advantageous  to  I'Vance  that  came  out  of  the  war. 

Mr.  Perkins  remarks  by  way  of  concliLsion  to  the  instructive  chapters 
on  Dupleix  and  the  Loss  of  an  Ea.stern  Empire  that  the  failure  of  the 
J'rench  enterprises  was  partly  due  to  their  being  undertaken  through 
chartered  companies.  To  support  this  conclusion,  he  relies  on  Adam 
Smith's  well-known  discussion.  But  while  Adam  Smith's  observations 
are  pertinent  to  the  subject,  they  should  not  blind  us  to  the  fact  that 
England  and  Holland  have  owed  their  colonial  empires  to  just  such  com- 
panies. The  main  difference  was  that  the  English  and  the  Dutch  knew 
how  to  manage  a  company  and  the  French  did  not.  .\nd  the  English, 
in  spite  of  .\dam  Smith,  are  still  pursuing  the  same  policy  with  excellent 
results  in  .\frica,  of  which  the  South  African  Chartered  ComiKiny  is  a 
shining  example. 

About  a  third  of  his  last  volume  Mr.  Perkins  devotes  to  a  description  of 
the  intellectual  and  social  changes  and  to  the  influence  of  literature.    Here 
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again  there  is  so  much  of  interest  to  praise  that  criticism  seems  to  argue  a 
lack  of  a  sense  of  proportion,  but  a  word  or  two  should  be  said  about  his 
description  of  Rousseau's  Contrat  Social.  As  a  resume  it  is  well  enough, 
but  it  lacks  an  adequate  statement  of  the  historical  significance  of  the 
book.  Whether  Rousseau  altogether  intended  it  or  not  his  Contrat  So- 
cial was  a  counterblast  to  the  assertion  of  the  lawyers  that  the  king  was 
a  sovereign  absolute  in  his  authority.  The  king's  will  has  the  force  of 
law,  said  the  legists ;  the  law  is  the  expression  of  the  common  will,  de- 
clared Rousseau.  Everything  in  all  our  states  belongs  to  me,  wrote 
Louis  XIV. ;  the  king  is  merely  a  commissioner  who  may  be  dismissed 
at  any  time,  Rousseau  replied.  If  his  theories  disturbed  the  placid  faith 
of  the  men  of  1762  in  the  divine  right  of  kings,  they  served  their  historic 
purpose,  and  the  question  of  their  soundness  or  unsoundness  is  a  secondary 
matter. 

In  these  volumes  Mr.  Perkins  concludes  his  study  of  the  old  Bourbon 
monarchy  from  the  death  of  the  most  brilliant  of  the  dyna.sty  to  the  death 
of  the  most  despicable.     Will  he  also  undertake  the  Revolution  ? 

Henry  E.  Bourne. 

TVte   War  of  Greek  Independence,  1821   to   1833.      By  \V.  Alison 

Philups.     (New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.      1897.     Pp. 

vi,  428.) 

We  take  up  this  book  with  serious  concern.  Is  it  another  cake  half- 
baked  to  be  thrown  on  a  momentary  market ;  or  is  it  a  just,  adequate  and 
readable  account  of  the  struggle  which  brought  Greece  back  into  the 
&mily  of  living  nations  ?  For  such  a  histor}'  the  English  read«r  has  waited 
hitherto  in  vain  ;  and  there  never  was  a  time  when  it  was  more  sorely 
needed.  If  in  this  work  the  Senior  Scholar  of  St.  John's  College,  Ox- 
ford, has  measured  up  to  his  opportunity,  he  is  to  be  acclaimed  and 
crowned. 

At  the  outset  he  is  disappointing.  He  gives  the  impression  of  deal- 
ing with  his  subject  at  too  long  range.  The  Greek  sources  are  practically 
ignored.  Not  a  word  between  these  covers  betraj-s  any  knowledge  of 
Spjrridon  Trikoupes'  four-volume  history  ;  while  the  performance  of  Pro- 
kesch  von  Osten  is  in  constant  requisition.  Yet  one  would  think  the 
Greek  statesman,  describing  as  eye-witness  and  partici])ant  the  uprising 
of  his  ornxk  people,  were  as  well  worth  reckoning  with  as  the  Austrian 
minister  at  .Athens  (1834-1849),  in  his  character  als  eifrigster  Vertreter 
der  Integritat  tier  Turkei,  compiling  a  diplomatic  history  of  the  struggle 
mainly  to  vindicate  the  Eastern  policy  of  his  master  Mettemich.  Use  is 
made  of  another  contemporary  history  also  written  at  .\thens — that  of 
George  Finlay  :  but  strangely  enough  only  of  the  edition  of  1861,  al- 
though Finlay  rewrote  the  work  after  that  date,  and  for  his  matured  views 
one  must  go  to  Tozer's  edition  of  1877.  Gordon's  contemporary  work 
is  cited  from  time  to  time:  but  Dr.  Howe's  Historical  Sketch  (1828), 
abounding  as  it  does  in  most  graphic  first-hand  portr^ts  of  the  chief  ac- 
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tors,  is  quoted  but  once  (p.  171)  and  then  under  the  name  of  Dr.  S.  G. 
Home.  The  author's  main  reliance  seems  to  be  Mendelssohn -Bartholdy 
— undoubtedly  the  fairest,  as  he  is  the  most  genial,  historian  of  the  Revo- 
lution, but  in  no  sense  a  first-hand  authority.  Now  it  would  seem  that 
an  Oxford  scholar,  undertaking  even  a  popular  account  of  a  movement 
that  has  profoundly  affected  and  still  affects  the  history  of  Europe,  might 
fairly  be  expected  to  go  back  to  the  original  sources  when  they  lie  so  near 
at  hand. 

.\  more  serious  shortcoming,  however,  is  a  certain  lack  of  background. 
'Die  Greek  struggle  can  never  be  understood  without  a  vivid  view  of  the 
four  hundred  years  of  Turkish  domination  behind  it ;  and  this  Phillips' 
opening  chapter  of  eighteen  meagre  pages  is  quite  inadequate  to  give. 
But  even  in  this  brief  sketch  it  is  well-nigh  incredible  that  we  have  not 
one  word  about  the  crowning  iniquity  of  Moslem  rule — the  blood-tribute 
of  Christian  children,  which  stirs  the  soul  even  of  the  phlegmatic  Finlay. 

It  may  be  due  to  this  lack  of  perspective  in  the  author's  own  vision, 
that  in  his  earlier  pages  he  is  always  putting  the  Greeks  in  the  wrong. 
Thus,  in  the  matter  of  barbarity,  the  Greek  is  a  butcher  whose  innate  lust 
of  blood  is  calculated  to  bring  out  the  unstrained  quality  of  Moslem 
mercy.  The  reader  is  not  warned  of  the  normal  result  of  four  hundred 
years'  schooling  under  the  Moslem — of  the  subjection  of  Greeks  on  Greek 
soil  to  a  handful  of  conrjuerors  alien  and  antipodal  to  them  in  race  and 
religion  and  civilization,  who  drain  their  best  blood  for  the  satisfaction 
of  their  own  lu.st  and  the  enforcement  of  their  lawless  power — until  cumu- 
lative oppression  ripens  its  inevitable  harvest  in  a  national  vendetta. 
Once  given  the  historic  background,  and  we  see  that  in  the  nature  of 
things  a  Greek  uprising  meant  a  war  of  extermination.  Bearing  this  in 
mind,  we  can  hardly  acquit  Mr.  Phillips  of  something  very  like  a  per- 
version of  history.  The  excesses  of  the  Greeks  are  detailed  with  circum- 
stance, while  Turkish  butcheries  are  but  lightly  touched ;  for  example, 
he  dwells  on  the  bloodiest  detail  of  the  sack  of  Tripolitza,  while  he  ig- 
nores the  refinements  of  Moslem  barbarity  at  Chios,  where  "even  the 
sick  in  the  hospitals  and  the  inmates  of  the  asylums  for  the  deaf,  blind 
and  insane  were  butchered." 

In  one  instance,  too,  there  is  .something  very  like  an  inversion  of  his- 
tory. Take  the  fourth  chapter  with  the  storming  of  Tripohtza  as  its 
dramatic  climax  ;  then  turn  to  the  fifth  with  its  outline  captions  :  "Turk- 
ish Reprisals — Execution  of  the  Patriarch,"  etc.  "  When  the  news  of  the 
Greek  atrocities  in  the  Morea  reached  Coiistaniinopie,  the  sluraljering  em- 
bers of  Mohammedan  fanaticism  burst  into  flame  and  raged  with  uncon- 
trollable fury.  Sultan  Mahmoud  now  wished  to  prove  by  a  signal  exam- 
ple that  he  took  up  the  challenge.  In  the  early  morning  of  the  22d  of 
April  ....  the  venerable  Gregorios,  still  in  his  sacred  robes,  was  led 
forth  and  hung  before  the  gate  of  the  patriarchal  palace."  Reprisals, 
indeed  I  What  reader  would  suspect  that  the  ' '  challenge  ' '  taken  up  by 
Mahmoud  on  Easter  day  at  Constantinople  was  not  thrown  down  by  the 
Greeks  at  Tripolitza  until  the  October  following?     U  post  hoc  is  not 
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propter  hoc,  much  less  is  ante  hoc ;  and  we  prefer  the  clear  ring  of  Men- 
delssohn-Bartholdy  (I.  231):  "  Es  [Tripolitza]  war  die  griechische  Ant- 
wort  auf  den  Mord  des  Patriarchen." 

Still,  with  all  fair  deductions,  the  work  turns  out  to  be  on  the  whole 
a  just  and  sympathetic  history  of  the  struggle.  As  the  author  advances 
in  his  task  and  warms  to  his  subject  the  righteousness  of  the  cause  and 
the  heroic  devotion  of  the  people  win  no  stinted  recognition.  With  in- 
competent and  factious  leadership,  the  immemorable  bane  of  Greece,  he 
has  as  little  patience  as  Finlay,  though  his  insight  into  the  popular  char- 
acter with  its  heroic  qualities  which  alone  sustained  the  revolution  natur- 
ally falls  short  of  Finlay's.  Yet  his  story  of  the  heroic  defense  of  Misso- 
longhi  could  have  been  written  only  by  one  who  felt  the  native  mettle 
of  the  old  Greek  freeman  still  proof  against  the  debasements  of  ages  of 
subjection.  In  the  brave  and  steadfast  Miaoulis,  the  author  discerns  a 
modern  Kallikratidas  ;  and  a  true  hero  in  Karaiskakes.  His  judgment 
of  Capodistrias'  regime  is  severely  just,  though  the  final  estimate  of  his 
character  (p.  372  f.)  is  generous.  In  all  her  vicissitudes  Greece  has 
hardly  ever  fared  worse  than  under  her  own  chosen  president — a  Corfiote 
Greek  with  a  Venetian  title  who  had  risen  by  his  peculiar  diplomatic  tal- 
ents to  be  the  czar's  foreign  minister,  and  who  came  back  to  Greece 
ready  to  play  the  role  of  a  Greek  czar  if  he  could  or  that  of  a  Rassian 
proconsul  if  he  must.  It  was  in  the  latter  role  that  he  was  first  checked 
by  the  stem  virtue  of  Miaoulis  and  finally  by  the  pistol  and  dirk  of  the 
Maiiromichales  ;  and  whatever  else  be  said  for  him,  the  intrigues  that 
cost  his  country  a  statesman-king  in  Leopold  can  never  be  condoned. 

To  British  actors  in  the  drama,  whether  in  field  or  cabinet,  Mr. 
Phillips  metes  out  just  praise  or  blame  ;  and,  if  Cochrane  and  Church 
come  off  with  dubious  honors,  and  Lord  Byron  is  not  over-praised  (p. 
144),  Hastings  makes  a  very  gallant  figure  (p.  259  f.)  and  Codrington 
at  N'avarino  and  after  rises  to  the  level  of  the  grandest  names  in  English 
naval  history.  Not  that  our  author's  account  of  Navarino  is  up  to  his 
best.  As  compared  with  the  siege  of  Missolonghi,  the  destruction  of 
Dramalis's  army  in  the  Dervenaki,  and  other  vivid  pa.ssages,  the  great 
sea-fight  is  rather  baldly  related,  but  the  consequences  of  that  "  untoward 
event "  are  brought  out  with  clearness  and  vigor.  It  is  interesting  to  be 
reminded  that  "the  Times  referred  to  it  as  an  outrage  on  a  friendly 
power,  as  worse  than  a  crime,  as  a  blunder  ;  "  and  that  "  it  was  argued 
at  large  whether  Codrington  should  be  rewarded  or  tried  by  court-mar- 
tial."  Had  Canning  lived  and  Codrington  remained  in  Greek  waters 
with  proper  support,  the  history  of  New  Greece  would  have  taken  a  very 
different  course  and  England's  position  in  Eastern  Europe  could  hardly 
have  come  to  be  as  humiliating  as  it  is  to-day.  To  disown  Navarino  as  a 
blunder  was  the  gravest  bhmder  in  modern  history,  but  it  was  in  keeping 
with  the  whole  blundering  policy  of  England  in  the  East,  and  of  the 
European  Concert  generally.  "  Nothing  can  be  more  certain,"  says  our 
author,  "  than  that  if  the  question  had  been  lefi  to  the  cabinets  of  Eu- 
rope, Greece  would  never  have  been  freed.     It  was  as  a  matter  of  fact  to 
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the  peojilesof  Europe  and  not  to  their  governments  that  Greece  owed  her 
liberty.  ...  In  the  settlement  of  the  Greek  f)uestion,  it  was  England 
that  acted  as  a  drag  on  the  counsels  of  Europe.  .  .  .  England  in  fact, 
through  her  an.xiety  to  maintain  Turkey  a.s  a  barrier  against  Muscovite 
aggression,  played  straight  into  the  hands  of  Russia.  .  .  .  The  net  re- 
sult, then,  of  sixty  years  of  British  diplomacy  in  the  East  is  that,  at  the 
present  moment,  every  vestige  of  influence  which  England  e\er  possessed 
at  Constantinople  has  vanished,  and  Greece,  which  might  have  been  a 
biilwark  of  British  power  in  the  Mediterranean,  lies  crushed  and  bleed- 
ing beneath  the  heel  of  the  Turk." 

After  all  abatements  and  in  the  face  of  present  bankruptcy  and  nu'n, 
Mr.  Phillips  concludes  that  "the  Greeks  are  cai)able  of  making  great 
sacrifices  for  the  sake  of  a  national  ideal ;  and  it  is  possible  that,  with  a 
wider  field  on  which  to  work,  their  conceptions  of  duty  and  [>atriotism 
would  likewise  expand.  To  maintain  that  the  Greeks  are,  as  a  race,  in- 
capable of  establishing  and  maintaining  a  powerful  state,  is  to  ignore  the 
teaching  of  a  long,  if  comparatively  neglected,  period  of  history.  The 
Byzantine  Empire  was  a  Greek  state,  and,  hopelessly  corrupt  as  it  doubt- 
less too  often  proved  itself  at  the  centre,  it  nevcrtheles.s  preserved  civil- 
ization and  the  remains  of  ancient  culture  for  a  thousand  years  against 
the  flood  of  barbarism  which  from  the  north  and  east  threatened  to  o\er- 
whelm  them.  .  .  .  And  the  Greeks  of  to-day  are  ver)'  much  what  their 
fathers  were  l>efore  ihem." 

On  the  whole,  the  book  is  one  to  be  welcomed  as  the  first  successful 
attempt  to  tell  the  story  of  the  founding  of  the  new  Greek  state — for  it 
goes  beyond  the  War  for  Independence,  which  ended  in  iSzg  (see  p. 
236) — within  the  limits  of  a  volume  and  in  a  style  to  fix  and  hold  atten- 
tion. From  cover  to  cover  there  is  hardly  a  dull  page,  while  the  narra- 
tive flows  strongly  on  and  rises  on  occasion  to  the  high-water  mark 
of  historical  style.  Open  to  criticism  as  the  book  fairly  is,  the  reader 
who  follows  to  the  end,  as  most  will  certainly  do,  will  find  in  the  author 
his  own  best  antidote. 

J.  Irving  Manatt. 

The  Sacrifice  of  a  Throne,  being  an  account  of  the  Life  of  Amadevs, 
Duke  of  Aosta,  sometime  Ki ng of  Spain.  By  H.  Remskn  White- 
house.     (New  York  :  Bonnell,  Silver  and  Co.     1897.     Pp.328.) 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Whitehouse  for  a  clever  and  interesting  book, 

the  best  picture  we  have  of  the  election  and  abdication  of  Amadeus, 

with  illuminating  sidelights  from  Italian  history  thrown  upon  the  early 

^  and  the  later  life  of  the  monarch.     Having  had  exceptional  facilities  for 

1  forming  a  correct  Judgment,  growing  out  of  his  diplomatic  career,  the 

author  has  used  his  advantages  well  and  given  us  a  view  of  a  pathetic  life 

and  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  episodes  in   modem  history.     The 

I  early  life  of  Amadeus,  his  education,   marriage,   love  of  manly  sports, 

military  career,  and  what  occurred  after  his  return  "home,"  his  active 
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participation  in  public  affairs,  devotion  to  his  brother,  contempt  of 
danger,  popularity,  are  described  with  pleasing  effect,  making  a  charm- 
ing biography  of  an  admirable  man,  whom  the  tongue  of  slander  never 
assailed  in  his  varied  and  difficult  experiences. 

Poor  Spain,  a  land  of  romance  and  conquests,  the  prey  of  ambitious 
rulers,  ravaged  by  foreign  armies,  her  people  forced  scores  of  times  into 
wars  without  knowing  for  what  they  were  fighting,  and  her  internal 
affairs  interfered  with  repeatedly  by  those  who  officiously  assumed  to  dic- 
tate and  control  1  Not  guiltless  herself  of  great  mistakes  and  crimes, 
such  as  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors  and  the  Jews,  and  the  Inquisition,  the 
intrigues  and  wrongs  of  foreigners  have  not  been  her  sole  grievances. 
She  has  been  cursed  with  kings  and  queens  ignorant,  bigoted,  unchaste, 
corrupt,  and  the  strong  monarchical  sentiment  has  had  the  severest  tests 
in  the  misrule  and  wickedness  of  those  who  impiously  claimed  sover- 
eignty "by  divine  right."  One  of  the  latest  and  best  known  of  these 
offenders  was  Isabella,  who,  brought  to  the  throne  when  wholly  unpre- 
pared for  its  high  duties,  and  surrounded  by  intriguing  and  unscrupulous 
men,  was  led  into  such  acts  as  aroused  the  indignation  of  her  subjects. 
Montpensier,  Narvaez,  Serrano,  and  others,  seduced  her,  step  by  step, 
into  political  and  personal  errors,  until,  under  compulsion  of  revolution 
and  party  strife,  she  fled  for  refuge  to  France.  A  strong  party,  lacked 
by  wealth,  prestige  and  political  ex])erience.  was  soon  engagetl  in  search 
for  some  niler  who  could  l)e  accepted  as  a  legitimate  monarch.  These 
monarchists  were  soon  found  to  be  in  harsh  disagreement  as  to  the  per- 
son to  be  chosen,  when  the  Council  of  Ministers  agreed  upon  Leopold, 
the  Prince  of  Hohenzoliern,  and  thus  for  awhile  ended  the  contentions. 
While  all  are  familiar  with  the  fatal,  but  unnecessary,  results  of  this 
choice — in  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  the  disaster  at  Sedan,  the  collapse 
of  the  Napoleonic  dynasty,  the  revolution  in  Pari.s — the  full  histor)-  of 
the  negotiations  of  the  Spanish  cabinet,  the  action  and  the  well-matured 
purpose  of  Prim,  the  contretemps  at  Flms,  have  yet  to  be  written  in  the 
light  of  facts,  grossly  obscured  and  [perverted  in  state  papers,  memoirs 
and  other  writings. 

I^opold  first  accepting  then  declining,  the  negotiations,  which  had 
been  broken  off,  were  opened  afresh  with  the  House  of  Savoy,  and  Ania- 
deus,  the  son  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  was  called  to  the  throne,  and,  with 
many  misgivings,  accepted  it.  Mr.  W'hitehouse  has  sketched  minutely 
the  familiar  incidents  connected  with  the  attempt  to  transport  a  foreign 
prince  from  his  own  country  to  the  throne  of  an  unwilling  people.  Des- 
pite his  [«;rsonal  virtues  and  his  avowed  purpose  to  uphold  the  majesty  of 
his  office  and  govern  according  to  constitutional  guarantees,  the  inexperi- 
enced king  found  it  impossible  to  accomplish  his  wishes.  Political  and 
religioas  intrigues,  factions,  a  bankrupt  treasury,  social  o.stracism,  the  ill 
health  of  his  sensitive  wife  and  other  causes  convinced  him  of  the  "  liar- 
renness  of  his  efforts,  the  impossibility  of  realizing  his  aims,"  and 
firmly  and  solemnly,  for  himself,  his  children  and  his  successors,  he  re- 
nounced the  crown  which  had  been  offered  him  by  the  national  suffrage. 
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This  abdication  devolved  the  sovereignty  of  the  nation  on  the  National 
Assembly.  The  RepubUcans,  at  the  head  of  whom  were  men  of  large  abil- 
ity and  spotless  integrity,  after  a  provisional  organization  and  the  choice 
of  an  executive /ro  hac  vice,  succeeded  in  organizing  the  Republic.  Al- 
though the  transition  was  easy  and  the  revolution  was  accomplished  with- 
out violence,  or  bloodshed,  or  violation  of  the  rights  of  property,  or  the 
favoringof  any  wild  socialistic  or  communistic  theories,  yet  the  difficulties 
of  government  were  insuperable  and  soon  the  Re[)ublic  gave  way  to  the 
Alfonsists.  It  would  be  a  labor  of  love  to  vindicate  the  Republic,  in  its 
broad  and  enlightened  statesmanship,  from  the  persistent  aspersions  of 
prejudiced  writers,  but  that  would  exceed  the  scope  of  the  work  under 
review.  Not  less  agreeable  would  it  be  to  pay  the  tribute  of  admiration 
to  the  present  Queen  of  Spain,  who  redeems  royalty  from  many  of  its 
merited  reproofs,  by  her  administrative  capacity,  her  large  intelligence, 
her  generous  charities,  the  purity  of  her  life  and  by  those  womanly 
([ualities  which  make  her  an  honor  to  her  sex. 

Tlu-  Evolution  of  France  under  the  Third  Republic.  By  Baron 
PiEKRK  DE  CouBEKTiN.  Ttan.slated  from  the  French  by  Isabel 
F.  Hapgood,  with  an  introduction  by  Albert  SiiAW.  (New 
York  :  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  and  Co.      1897.     Pp.  xli,  430.) 

This  work  does  not  purport  to  be  strictly  a  history  of  the  present 
French  Republic.  The  narrative  is  not  continuous  enough,  and  the 
method  of  treatment  is  too  disconnected  for  that.  In  fact,  the  author 
assumes  a  general  familiarity  with  recent  French  politics,  and  the  reader 
who  has  not  that  at  command  will  not  find  the  book  perfectly  easy  to 
follow.  The  Baron  de  Coubertin  has  set  to  himself  a  newer  and  more 
interesting  task,  that  of  explaining  the  rea'sftns  for  the  course  events  have 
taken.  He  tries  to  show  us  why  changes  of  ministry,  which  seem  to  the 
casual  observer  very  much  a  matter  of  chance,  are  really  the  logical  result 
of  a  continuous  process  of  evolution.  In  this,  there  is  much  that  is  sug- 
gestive, though  one  hardly  feels  that  the  author  has  been  in  all  ca.ses  per- 
fectly successful.  Surely,  the  fact  that  at  times  cabinet  after  cabinet  has 
fallen  without  any  sufficient  reason,  has  been  in  itself  the  natural  product 
of  the  political  condition.  Still  the  attempt  to  find  a  continuous 
.seijuence  in  all  the  political  events  under  the  Third  Republic  is  exceed- 
ingly valuable,  even  if  the  thread  at  times  seem  attenuated. 

While  it  is  evident  that  the  author  belongs  to  the  party  of  moderate 
Republicans  which  is  now  gaining  strength  rapidly  among  the  educated 
classes  in  France,  he  is,  in  the  main,  just  in  his  statements  of  policy,  and 
fair  in  his  judgment  of  men.  He  draws  with  an  impartial  hand  a  picture 
of  the  rule  and  fall  of  Thiers,  and  of  the  passionate  struggle  between  Mac- 
Mahon  and  the  majority  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  One  of  his  few 
heroes  is  Jules  Ferry,  who,  although  never  popular  in  the  country  at 
large,  succeeded  in  imposing  his  will  ujjon  the  Chamber  of  I>eputies  for 
a  longer  time  than  any  other  minister  the  Third  Republic  has  had.     It  is, 
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indeed,  a  siagular  fact,  and  one  which  shows  how  far  the  parliamentary 
system  has  been  from  producing  its  normal  results  in  France,  that  since 
the  death  of  Gambetta  no  man  has  arisen  who  has  been  a  real  leader  both 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  of  the  nation. 

The  author  expresses  an  opinion  about  the  parliamentary  system  which 
is  probably  very  common  among  thoughtful  Frenchmen  of  to-day,  when 
he  says :  "While  fairly  illogical  in  itself,  the  i>arlianientary  form  was 
better  suited  than  any  other  to  the  century  of  transition,  and  it  alone  was 
able  to  guide  Europe,  and  France  in  particular,  from  the  monarchy  by 
divine  right  to  pure  democracy."  The  very  instability  of  cabinets  which 
is  commonly  looked  upon  as  a  grave  defect  in  the  working  of  the  system 
in  France,  he  speaks  of  as  the  sheet  anchor  of  the  new  order  of  things, 
t)ecause.  he  says,  the  French  when  discontented  can  Ije  apfjea-sed  only  by 
the  e.\ecution  of  a  victim,  and  in  this  way  the  downfall  of  a  ministry  has 
been  the  means  of  satisfying  popular  rage,  and  thus  averting  revolutior^. 
He  goes  on  to  remark  that  the  constant  change  of  cabinets  has  not  dis- 
organized the  administration,  because  a  minister  as  a  rule  does  not  do 
much  more  than  peep  into  the  portfolio  of  which  he  is  the  castodian,  the 
real  work  of  administration  being  carried  on  by  the  permanent  directors 
and  heads  of  offices.  One  may  perhaps  lie  permitted,  however,  to 
question  how  many  ministers  have  been  sacrificed  to  public  discontent, 
and  how  many  to  the  mere  ambitions  and  intrigues  of  grou])s  of  deputies 
which  represent  no  real  popular  feeling  at  all. 

In  the  middle  of  his  chapters  on  political  history  the  author  inserts  a 
very  interesting  one  on  "  Colonial  France,"  which  w-ii!  well  repay  careful 
reading.  He  is  a  strong  believer  in  the  policy  of  colonial  expansion. 
In  this  matter  he  thinks  the  statesmen  have  been  more  farsighted  than  the 
public,  who  are  decidedly  apathetic  on  the  subject.  Vet  he  recognizes 
that  the  colonies  acquired  by  the  Republic  are  very  far  from  being  a  suc- 
cess. This  he  attributes  to  the  constant  interference  of  the  home  gov- 
ernment with  the  colonial  administration,  to  its  desire  to  extend  over 
them  the  centralized,  paternal,  bureaucratic  system  of  France,  and  in  no 
less  degree  to  the  lack  of  enterprising  commercial  spirit  on  the  part  of 
the  French  merchantsand  manufacturers;  in  short,  to  the  sjiirit  of  routine 
on  the  [)art  of  both  government  and  people.  He  think.s  that  the  French- 
man is  not  by  nature  a  bad  coioni.st,  but  that  the  education  which  he  re- 
ceives gives  him  the  appearance  of  being  so.  It  breaks  his  initiative, 
represses  his  energy,  trains  him  to  fear  and  obedience — in  a  word,  shapes 
him  to  the  exact  reverse  of  what  is  expected  of  a  future  colonist.  If  this 
be  tnie,  to  expect  France  to  make  a  success  of  her  colonies  is,  indeed, 
like  expecting  the  leo])ard  to  change  his  spots. 

To  the  ordinary  reader,  this  chapter  and  the  four  last  ones  in  the 
book  which  deal  with  education,  the  army,  literature  and  socialism,  will 
prot^ably  be  more  interesting  than  the  discussion  of  political  events.  The 
Baron  de  Coubertin  is  perhaps  a  better  authority  on  educational  and 
social  questions  than  on  political  ones  ;  at  any  rate,  we  are  not  as  familiar 
with  them. 
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It  is  unfortunate  that  in  the  translation  too  much  effort  has  been 
made  to  preserve  French  idioms.  This  has  resulted,  of  course,  in  bad 
English,  sometimes  in  sentences  which  are  well  nigh  incomprehensible. 
On  page  226,  for  example,  this  sentence  occurs,  "  In  the  conservative, 
ranks  only  a  few  rare  independents  expressed  the  indignation."  On  page 
xxxviii  of  the  preface  a  passage  from  De  TocqueviHe's  Democracy  in 
America  is  translated  as  follows :  "  The  ruling  cla.ss  of  the  Empire  was, 
pre-eminently,  a  syndicate  of  protection  giiilty  of  much  egotism,  and  with 
a  taste  which  was  dangerous  to  immobility." 

A.   L.   I.nWELL. 

A  Students'  History  of  the  United  States.     By  Edw.\rd  Chaining. 

Professor  of  Ilistorj-  in  Harvard  University'.     (New  York  :  The 

Macmillan  Co.      1898.     Pp.  xi,  603.) 
'A  School  History  of  the  United  States.     By  John  B.\ch  McM aster, 

Professor  of  American  History  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

(New  York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  :  The  American  Book  Company. 

1897.      Pp.  476,  31.) 
The  Student's  American  History.     By  D.   H.   Montgomery.     (Bos- 
ton and  London  :  Ginn  and  Co.      1897.      Pp.  523,  Iv.) 
A  History  of  the  United  States  for  Schools.     By  Wilbur  F.  Gor[>v, 

Principal  of  the  North  School,  Hartford.     (New  York  :  Charles 

Scribner's  Sons.      1898.     Pp.  xi,  478.) 

PRiiFEssoR  Channixc's  book,  decidedly  the  best  one-volume  Ameri- 
can history  yet  published,  is  admirably  fitted  for  use  as  a  text-book  with 
advanced  secondary  classes.  In  the  preface  the  author  has  explained  that 
his  purpose  in  the  publication  of  this  work  is  to  provide  a  text-book  suited 
to  the  needs  of  the  senior  class  in  high  schools  and  academies.  He  be- 
lieves that  "  the  serious  study  of  American  history  more  fitly  follows  than 
precedes  other  countries  and  belongs  to  the  niaturer  years  of  school  life." 
The  book  is  not  adapted  to  the  use  of  young  pupils.  The  author  assumes 
a  considerable  knowledge  of  American  history  on  the  part  of  pupils  from 
the  use  of  more  elementary  text-books  in  the  lower  grades.  He  accord- 
ingly omits  all  the  stock  stories  and  anecdotes  which  fonn  so  large  a 
part  of  our  elementary  text-books.  The  work  is  scholarly,  dignified  and 
interesting.  It  is  full  of  suggestions  for  both  teachers  and  pupils.  Miss 
Anna  Boynton  Thompson  of  Thayer  Academy  has  written  a  chapter  en- 
titled "Suggestions  to  Teachers  "  in  which  she  has  described  her  o«n 
methods  of  teaching.  These  suggestions  will  be  very  helpful  to  the 
teacher  if  he  accepts  them  as  "  suggestions  "  and  not  as  rules.  Some  of 
the  suggestions  would  be  in\i)racticable  with  a  large  class.  They  should 
prove  of  peculiar  value  in  preparing  pupils  for  the  new  requirements  for 
entrance  to  college.  Especially  valuable  and  useful  are  the  marginal  ref- 
erences on  every  page  to  standard  works  which  contain  a  fuller  account 
of  each  topic.     Each  chapter  is  headed  by  a  list  of  books,  special  ac- 
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counts,  sources  and  bibliography,  maps  and  illustrative  material.  In 
the  last  are  found  the  names  of  titles  of  books  of  American  literature. 
Everything  is  done  to  stimulate  and  aid  a  more  thorough  investigation  by 
the  student. 

The  introduction  is  a  study  of  the  land  and  its  resources  and  shows 
the  influence  of  geographical  conditions  in  the  development  of  the  coun- 
try. Of  the  600  pages  450  are  given  to  the  [jeriod  since  1760.  Con- 
siderable space  is  devoted  to  constitutional  and  industrial  history  not 
found  in  more  elementary  text-books.  To  do  this  the  author  was  of 
•  curse  compelled  to  omit  many  topics.  The  military  events  of  the 
War  of  t8i2  are  described  in  4^^  pages.  The  same  space  is  given  to 
the  period  from  1775  to  1783  as  to  the  next  period  from  1783  to  17S9. 
More  attention  is  paid  to  the  campaigns  of  the  Civil  War.  It  is  unfor- 
tunate that  the  author  did  not  have  more  space  to  describe  more  fully  the 
struggle  between  the  French  and  the  English  for  the  possession  of  the 
continent.  The  author  displays  a  judicial  and  impartial  spirit  in  relation 
to  all  controverted  <juestions.  This  is  especially  noticeable  in  the  con- 
sideration of  such  topics  as  the  administration  of  Andros  in  Massachu- 
setts, the  persecution  of  the  Quakers  at  Boston,  the  effect  of  the  English 
navigation  laws,  the  character  and  treatment  of  the  Loyalists  and  the  ex- 
ecution of  Andre.  The  maps  are  not  numerous  but  .sufficient,  while 
there  is  a  gratifying  absence  of  chea(i  illustrations.  The  volume  contains 
many  excellent  portraits.  The  period  since  1789  is  treated  by  topics. 
The  old  arbitrary  division  by  administrations  is  projwrly  abandoned  and 
is  replaced  by  the  following  divisions:  Federalist  Supremacy,  1789- 
1800;  Jeffersonian  Republicans,  1801-1812;  War  and  Peace,  1812- 
1829;  the  National  Democracy,  1829-1844;  Slavery  in  the  Territories, 
1844-1859;  Secession,  1860-1861  ;  The  Civil  War,  1861-1865;  ^^' 
tionai  Development,  1865-1897.  A  few  minor  errors  have  cscajjed  the 
proof-readers,  which  should  be  corrected  in  the  next  edition.  On  page 
26S  we  read  that  the  President  in  1829  was  elected  by  a  minority  vote 
and  on  page  396  we  learn  that  Jackson  was  elected  in  1829  by  a  popular 
majority  of  about  140,000.  In  1825  Jackson  received  99  electoral 
votes  instead  of  89,  as  given  on  p.  390.  The  map  on  p.  1 16,  represent- 
ing the  original  grant  of  Pennsylvania  to  William  Penn,  is  inaccurately 
drawn.  Gold  was  discovered  in  California  on  January  24,  1848,  instead 
of  January  19,  as  stated  in  a  sentence  on  p.  453,  which  is  inconsistent 
with  the  statement  on  the  same  page  that  it  was  discovered  ten  days  be- 
fore the  signing  of  the  treaty  of  [jeace  on  February  2.  On  p.  478  we 
find  "seven  out  of  every  ten  voters  were  now  slaveholding  whites"  and 
on  p.  502  "  No  doubt  it  is  true  that  only  one  voter  in  seven  was  a  slave- 
holder." James  G.  Blaine  would  not  u.sually  be  spoken  of  as  a  "Stal- 
wart," at  least  he  is  not  so  regarded  by  friends  of  Roscoe  Conkling. 

The  chief  feature  of  Professor  Mc Master's  work  istheex<  ellent  descrip- 
tions of  the  social  progress  of  the  people.  About  one-fourth  of  the  vol- 
ume is  devoted  to  the  following  chapters  :  Mechanical  and  Industrial 
Progress,  Life  in  the  Colonies,  The  Rising  West,  Highways  of  Trade  and 
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Commerce,  Growth  of  the  Northwest.  The  character  of  these  chapters 
can  best  be  shown  by  a  few  (|iiotations.  "No  ntan  in  the  coimtr)' in 
1763  had  ever  seen  a  stove,  or  a  furnace,  or  a  friction  match,  or  an  en- 
velope, or  a  piece  of  mineral  coal.  I-'rom  the  farmer  we  should  have  to 
take  the  reaper,  the  drill,  the  mowing  machine,  and  every  kind  of  improved 
rake  and  plow,  and  give  him  back  the  scythe,  the  cradle,  and  the  flail. 
From  our  houses  would  go  the  sewing  machine,  the  daily  newspaper,  gas, 
running  water ;  and  from  our  tables,  the  tomato,  the  cauliflower,  the  egg- 
plant, and  many  varieties  of  summer  fruits.  We  should  have  to  destroy 
every  railroad,  every  steamboat,  every  factory  and  mill,  pull  down  every 
line  of  telegraph,  silence  every  telephone,  put  out  every  electric  light,  and 
tear  up  e\'ery  telegraph  cable  from  the  beds  of  innumerable  rivers  and  seas. 
We  should  have  to  take  ether  and  chloroform  from  the  surgeon,  and  gal- 
vanized iron  and  India  rubber  from  the  arts,  and  give  up  ever}-  sort  of 
machine  moved  by  steam."  "  What  a  strange  world  Washington  would 
find  himself  in  if  he  could  come  back  and  walk  along  the  streets  of  the 
great  city  which  now  stands  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac  and  bears  his 
name.  He  sees  a  great  wagon  or  a  white  trolley  car  marked  United  States 
Mail,  and  on  inquiry  is  told  that  the  money  now  spent  by  the  govern- 
ment each  year  for  the  support  of  the  post-offices  would  have  more  than 
paid  the  national  debt  when  he  was  President,  He  hears  with  amazement 
that  there  are  now  75,000  post-offices,  and  recalls  that  in  1790  there  were 
but  seventy -five.  He  picks  up  from  the  sidewalk  a  piece  of  paper  with 
a  little  pink  something  on  the  corner.  He  is  told  that  the  portrait  on  it 
is  his  own,  that  it  is  a  postage  stamp,  that  it  costs  two  cents,  and  will 
carry  a  letter  to  San  Francisco,  a  city  he  never  heard  of,  and,  if  the 
person  to  whom  it  is  addressed  cannot  be  found,  will  bring  the  letter 
back  to  the  sender,  a  distance  of  over  5000  miles.  In  his  day  a  letter 
was  a  single  sheet  of  paper,  no  matter  how  large  or  small,  and  the  postage 
on  it  was  determined  not  by  weight,  but  by  distance,  and  might  be  any- 
thing from  six  to  twenty-five  cents." 

It  is  imfortunate  that  Professor  McMaster  did  not  devote  his  whole 
volume  to  such  descriptions,  which  constitute  the  really  valuable  part  of 
this  work.  Aside  from  these  chapters  the  book  differs  little  from  the 
many  other  elementary  text-books  in  use  in  our  elementary  schools.  The 
political  and  constitutional  history  is  necessarily  very  abridged,  and  many 
important  topics  are  omitted  altogether.  For  example  the  only  attention 
which  the  very  numerous  and  influential  body  of  Loyalists  of  the  Revo- 
lution receives  is  in  a  foot-note  which  says  "  Not  all  the  colonists  desired 
independence.  Those  who  remained  loyal  to  the  King  were  called  To- 
ries." In  the  foot-notes,  however,  the  author  has  given  references  to 
standard  works  which  do  much  to  correct  this  fault. 

The  volume  contains  many  excellent  features.  The  maps  are  good 
and  the  illustrations  are  interesting.  The  style  is  clear  and  concise,  and 
the  book  is  well  adapted  to  the  use  of  elementary  classes. 

Mr.  Montgomery's  book  is  an  expansion  of  his  Leading  Facts  of 
American  History.     There  are  523  pages  of  text  with  an  appendix  which 
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contains  the  Declaration  of  Indei)endence,  the  Constitution,  a  short  list 
of  books  on  American  history,  varioas  useful  tables  and  a  list  of  author- 
ities which  are  referred  to  in  the  text  by  numbers.  The  tone  of  the 
book  is  moderate  and  judicial.  The  style  is  clear  and  concise  and  some- 
times interesting.  The  author  treats  all  phases  of  our  history,  with  per- 
haps somewhat  less  attention  to  the  history  of  the  p)olitical  parties. 
Large  attention  is  properly  given  to  the  influence  of  mechanical  inven- 
tions. The  maps  are  unusually  satisfactory,  and  the  copies  of  old  man- 
uscripts and  letters  add  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  book.  The  usual 
arrangement  and  division  of  the  subject  is  followed,  which  is  not  alto- 
gether fortunate,  particularly  in  the  periods  since  1 789.  To  divide  by 
administrations  the  history  since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  cannot 
but  be  somewhat  arbitrary  and  misleading.  The  author  has  wisely 
omitted  all  so-called  "suggestive"  <)uestions  which  seldom  serve  any 
purpKKe  other  than  padding.  The  list  of  authorities  at  the  close  of  the 
volume,  although  chosen  with  great  care,  will  we  fear  be  seldom  con- 
sulted. If  the  same  titles  had  been  given  as  foot-notes  or  had  been  ar- 
ranged on  the  margin  of  each  paragraph  they  would  have  done  muth  to 
stimulate  further  study. 

The  author  has  been  too  generous  in  the  use  of  bold  type.  The  an- 
nouncement at  the  head  of  each  paragraph  of  all  it  contains  often  de- 
stroys the  interest  of  the  reader.  These  lines  in  heavy  type  occur  so 
frefjuently  that  they  divert  rather  than  attract  attention.  Each  cha])ter 
is  closed  by  a  summary  which  is  sometimes  useful  but  often  unnecessary 
and  of  doubtful  value.  These  frequent  summaries  and  paragrajth  head- 
ings suggest  that  the  book  is  prepared  to  enable  the  student  to  memorize 
the  text  rather  than  to  serve  as  a  guide-book  for  a  more  thorough  investi- 
gation of  the  variou-s  problems  of  our  history.  A  few  errors  should  be 
corrected  in  the  text.  The  original  grant  to  the  Virginia  Company  in 
1606  extended  only  one  hundred  miles  into  the  interior  and  not  from 
"sea  to  sea,"  as  represented  by  the  map  on  p.  29.  The  Pope's  division 
of  the  world  is  not  correctly  rejjresented  by  the  map  on  [>.  6,  which  re])- 
resents  the  line  established  by  the  treaty  of  Tordesillas.  The  line  drawn 
by  Fo])e  .\lexander  was  270  leagues  farther  east  and  did  not  touch  the 
continent  of  South  America.  Again,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  from 
the  explanation  of  the  text  by  what  right  Virginia  could  claim  the  North- 
west Territory  as  no  mention  is  made  of  the  "west  by  northwest  "  pro- 
vision of  the  charter  of  1609.  On  ptage  51  James  II.  is  said  to  have  fled 
from  England  to  France  in  16S9,  which  of  coiiRe  should  read  1688.  There 
is  danger  of  a  misconception  arising  from  the  statement  on  page  220  that 
in  1789  two  of  Washington's  cabinet  were  Federahsts  and  two  were 
Antifederalists.  The  division  into  political  parties  had  not  then  arisen. 
Again  it  is  hardly  exact  to  say,  as  on  page  225,  "  The  Federalists  were 
succeeded  by  the  National  Republicans  (1828)  the  Whigs  (1834)  and  by 
the  Republicans  (1854)  of  the  present  time."  Few  readers  would  agree 
with  the  author  that  "  slavery  was  the  sole  cause  of  secession. " 

On  the  whole  the  book  is  a  decided  improvement  on  the  author's 
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previous  history,  and  with  one  exception  quite  equal  to  any  text-book  of 
American  history  we  have  seen.  It  is  well  fitted  for  the  use  of  classes 
studying  the  subject  for  the  first  time,  although  not  altogether  satisfac- 
tory for  more  advanced  classes. 

Mr.  Gordy  has  provided  a  readable  and  satisfactory  history  for  young 
students.  There  are  abundant  references  and  maps.  The  book  contains 
almost  a  superfluous  number  of  illustrations,  no  less  than  235.  Some  of 
these  are  good,  some  poor  and  some  inexcusably  bad.  There  are  fre- 
quent summaries  in  the  form  of  chronological  tables.  The  Dred  Scott 
decision  did  not  permit  a  slave-owner  to  carry  his  slaves  into  free  states, 
as  the  author  says,  but  declared  that  slaves  could  not  be  excluded  from 
the  territories. 

A.  A.   Freeman. 

7'hr  History  of  South  Carolina  under  the  Proprietary  Gencrnmcnt, 
1670—1719.  By  Iu)\v.\KD  McCkadv,  Vice-president  of  the 
South  Carolina  Historical  Society.  (New  York :  The  Mac- 
milian  Company.      1897.      Pp.  i.\,  762.) 

It  has  been  frequently  stated  that  the  small  amount  of  space  given  to 
the  southern  colonies  in  our  text -books  on  American  history  has  led 
people  to  infer  that  the  history  of  those  colonies  is  devoid  of  interest. 
That  such  is  not  the  fact,  however,  as  far  as  South  Carolina  is  concerned, 
is  amply  proved  by  the  intensely  interesting  and  magnetic  volume  which 
has  recently  come  from  the  pen  of  Gen.  McCrady. 

Gen.  McCrady  has  had  unusual  advantages  in  the  preparation  of  his 
book.  He  is  telling  the  story  of  his  own  state.  He  is  personally  ac- 
quainted with  the  places  he  so  interestingly  describes.  He  has  had  ac- 
cess to  the  manuscript  documents  scattered  throughout  the  state.  That 
he  has  improved  his  ojiportunities  cannot  be  gainsaid.  He  has  given  us 
a  book  full  of  absorbing  interest  from  beginning  to  end.  His  style  is 
racy,  at  times  jerky,  yet  one  that  kindles  enthusiasm  by  its  snap  and 
energy.  The  character-sketches  with  which  the  book  abounds  are  thor- 
oughly entertaining. 

There  are,  however,  several  faults  which  mar  the  general  beauty  of 
the  work.  His  adoption  of  a  strictly  chronological  order  of  events  causes 
us  at  times  to  lose  the  thread  of  hi.s  narrative.  In  his  enthusiasm  he  at 
times  permits  historical  truth  to  disappear  before  flights  of  rhetoric.  He 
too  frequently  gives  abstracts  of  several  similar  documents  instead  of  as- 
similating them  and  giving  a  general  truth  deduced  from  them.  We 
hardly  agree  with  his  statement  that  the  "punishments  prescribed  for 
blacks  were  not,  in  general,  greater  than  those  inflicted  upon  white  men 
for  similar  offences"  (p.  361).  Nor  do  we  believe  that  South  Carolina 
was  regarded  "as  more  nearly  allied  to  the  island  colonies  than  to  those 
on  the  main"  (p.  4).  We  ijuestion  the  accuracy  of  his  statement  that 
in  the  other  colonies,  except  New  York,  the  emigrants  came  "  in  the  main 
directly  from  the  British  Islands"  (p.  8),  for  the  population  of  North 
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Carolina  and  Pennsylvania  was  fully  as  heterogeneous  as  that  of  South 
Carolina.  Nor  do  ive  think  that  the  reason  why  son  has  so  noticeably 
succeeded  father  in  public  life  was  due  to  the  fact  that  divorces  have 
never  been  granted  in  South  Carolina  (p.  12).  The  registry  system 
was  adopted  solely  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  from  whom  quitrents 
were  to  be  collected  (p.  159).  Finally,  we  do  not  believe  that  Carolina 
adopted  her  social  and  political  system  from  Barbadoes  (p.  8). 

But  perhaps  the  most  serious  general  blemish  is  his  controversial  tone 
everywhere  jircsent.  We  feel  that  he  too  frei|uently  dwells  upon  unim- 
portant minor  points,  and  is  inclined  to  be  hypercritical.  It  hardly 
seems  necessary  to  use  a  page  in  an  effort  to  prove  that  the  commonly 
made  statement  that  lieutenant-governors  were  seldom  appointed  on  the 
continent  was  "altogether  a  mistake  "  (p.  34)  when  twenty-five  gover- 
nors of  South  Carolina  had  received  their  commissions  from  the  home 
government  and  five  others  had  held  the  gubernatorial  chair  without  com- 
mission while  only  three  had  been  commissioned  lieutenant-governors. 
Nor  is  his  list  of  governors  entirely  accurrate  (pp.  719,  720).  Yeamans 
was  commissioned  governor  .August  21,  167 1,  and  his  commission  was 
sent  him  December  26,  following.  We  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  what 
is  meant  by  the  statement  that  he  was  "  i)roclaimed  by  the  proprie- 
tors," April  19,  1672.  James  Colleton  was  commi.ssioned  August 
31,  1686.  Craven's  first  name  was  Charles,  not  Edward  ;  the  date  of 
his  election  was  November  30,  17 10,  and  of  his  commission,  February  21, 
171 1.  We  also  doubt  the  correction  that  Beaufort  was  settled  twenty 
years  before  Georgetown.  Beaufort  was  not  settled  until  the  close  of  the 
Yema.ssee  War,  say  1717,  whereas  Georgetown  was  laid  out  in  1701. 
Furthermore  his  statement  that  the  village  of  Georgetown  was  never  re- 
ferred to  as  Winyaw  is  also  wrong.     It  is  freiiuently  so  referred  to. 

This  controversial  spirit  reappears  continually.  The  author's  argu- 
mentativeness occasionally  becomes  tiresome,  especially  when  he  refers  to 
the  proprietors.  It  is  true  that  the  proprietors  were  inconsistent,  arbi- 
trary and  often  unjust.  But  so  were  the  settlers,  and  it  hardly  seems 
necessary  to  occupy  two  or  three  pages  in  criticism  of  the  proprietors 
every  time  they  are  mentioned  and  yet  have  no  words  of  censure  for  the 
settlers.  Gen.  McCrady  seems  to  fail  to  realize  the  unenviable  position 
of  the  proprietors,  criticised  by  the  crown  for  a  too  liberal  policy  toward 
the  colonists,  criticised  by  the  colonists  for  desiring  to  line  their  pockets 
with  gold,  and  yet  endeavoring  to  place  their  enteq>rise  upon  a  .sound 
business  basis. 

The  book  is  not  free  from  errors.  It  states  that  the  proprietary  gov- 
ernors were  re(juired  to  give  bonds  in  ^2000  to  ^^5000  for  the  faithful 
execution  of  the  navigation  acts  and  that  the  objection  of  the  proprietors 
thereto  was  overruled  (p.  297).  While  it  is  true  that  such  governors 
g^ve  bonds  the  references  which  the  author  gives  state  that  the  Board  of 
Trade  in  addition  desired  bonds  from  the  proprietors  that  their  appointees 
would  obey  the  navigation  laws.  This  was  what  the  proprietors  objected 
to  as  "unnecessary,"  and  furthermore  their  objection  was  sustained. 
VOL.  ni. — 36 


Moreover,  this  was  merely  an  order  from  the  Board  of  Trade  in  16S7, 
and  not  a  re(]uirement  of  the  statute  of  1696  (incorrectly  referred  to  as 
of  1695).  His  statement  that  the  German  Lutherans  ''  were  becoming 
quite  numerous  in  the  colony"  by  1704  (p.  404)  is  incorrect.  There 
were  scarcely  any  I-utherans  in  the  colony  at  that  date.  Likewise  he 
states  that  the  first  Huguenots  arrived  in  Carolina  in  1678  (p.  181), 
whereas  several  landed  withdovernor  Sayle  in  1670.  He  st^ites  that  the 
patrol  system  wa.s  established  in  the  year  1704  (p.  10).  The  system 
lasted,  however,  only  during  the  continuance  of  the  war  with  St.  Augus- 
tine. It  was  not  revived  again  until  172 1,  and  what  he  describes  is  not 
the  system  of  1704,  but  that  of  1721.  Furthermore  the  captain  of  the 
military  company  acted  as  captain  of  the  patrol  only  between  the  years 
1721  and  1734.  After  that  time  the  two  officers  were  separate.  We 
doubt  his  statement  that  "  England  claimed  America  as  conquered  terri- 
tory "  (p.  51),  ina.smuch  as  the  Board  of  Trade  as  early  as  1722  stated 
that  England's  title  to  America  was  that  of  discovery  and  settlement. 
Again,  the  charter  of  Carolina  did  not  establish  the  Church  of  England 
in  the  colony  (p.  67).  It  merely  gave  the  proprietors  "license  and 
power"  to  establish  it  should  they  see  fit.  West  and  Morton  are  each 
said  to  have  assumed  the  duties  of  governor  in  September,  1685  (pp. 
207-210). 

His  statements  in  regard  to  the  libraries  (pp.  353-354)  and  the  free 
schools  (pp.  487,  510-512)  are  misleading.  Each  missionary  sent  out 
by  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  was  allowed  ;£io  for 
books  and  ^5  for  pamphlets.  Humphreys,  the  secretary  of  the  society 
in  1730,  tells  us  that  the.se  libraries  consisted  of  ''Bibles,  Common 
Prayer  Books,  Whole  Duties  of  Man,  Catechisms  and  other  Devotional 
Books"  written  by  E|)iscopal  divines  and  in  defence  of  the  English 
Church.  The  provincial  library  at  Charleston  differed  from  the  other 
parochial  libraries  merely  in  containing  a  few  additional  volumes  contrib- 
uted by  the  proprietors  and  a  few  others.  The  parish  libraries  were  free 
to  all  and  circulated  to  a  very  slight  extent.  General  McCrady  gives  the 
impression  that  only  the  library  at  Charleston  was  free  and  that  it  exer- 
cised a  powerful  influence  for  good  over  the  settlers.  The  extent  of  that 
influence  can  be  understood  when  we  remember  that  by  the  middle 
of  the  century  every  book  in  the  Charleston  library  had  disappeared. 
The  school,  as  well  as  the  library,  was  established  by  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  merely  for  proselyting  purposes.  The  Bible 
was  the  main  text-book.  Every  pupil  was  obliged  to  learn  the  catechism 
and  morning  and  evening  prayer  by  heart  and  to  attend  divine  worship 
twice  on  Sunday  and  every  teacher  in  the  school  was  a  Church  of  Eng- 
land clergyman.  .A.side  from  the  missionaries  few  persons  took  much  in- 
terest in  the  library  or  the  school. — We  notice  a  large  number  of  small 
errors,  some  of  which  are  merely  typographical. 

.^t  the  end  of  the  volume  is  an  index  occupying  thirty-seven  pages, 
remarkably  full  and  a]>parently  carefully  prepared.  We  have  examined 
it  only  superficially,  but  have  noticed  that  although  it  ostensibly  contains 
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a  list  of  the  more  prominent  writers  on  South  Carolina  it   nevertheless 
generally  omits  those  whose  work  is  criticised  in  the  body  of  the  hook. 

The  book  is  devoted  mainly  to  the  political  history  of  South  Caro- 
lina. U'e  are  sorry  that  Gen.  McCrady  has  treated  the  institutional  and 
social  side  of  her  history  so  briefly.  It  maybe,  however,  that  he  intends 
to  devote  more  space  to  these  subjects  in  the  succeeding  volumes,  which 
he  intimates  may  follow,  continuing  the  work  to  the  close  of  the  Revo- 
lution. ^V'e  sincerely  hope  he  may  have  sufficient  encouragement  to 
carr)'  out  his  plan,  for  no  full  history  of  South  Carolina  has  been  written 
and  we  feel  that  at  the  present  time  probably  no  one  is  better  ipialified 
to  undertake  this  task  than  Gen.  McCrady.  We  hojje,  however,  that 
he  will  avoid  needless  repetition,  criticism  and  controversy. 

Edson  L.  Whitney. 


"Die  Bonkr  Wars  of  Xexo  England,  commonly  called  King  Mllliam's 
and  Queen  Anne's  Wars.  By  Samuel  Ad.vms  Drake.  (New 
York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  1897.  Pp.  .xiii,  305.) 
Mr.  SA.MUEL  Adams  Drake  has  an  hereditary  right  to  deal  with  the  pa- 
thetic story  which  for  the  border  settlements  of  New  England  darkened  with 
constant  gloom  and  an.xiety  the  period  between  the  accession  of  William 
and  Mary  and  the  peace  of  Utrecht.  His  father,  the  late  Samuel  G. 
Drake,  a  well-ktiown  bookseller  and  antiquary  in  Boston,  had  made  this 
a  favorite  subject  of  investigation,  and  had  written  or  edited  several  mono- 
graphs connected  with  it.  From  these  and  other  materials  gathered  by 
his  father,  a.s  well  as  from  other  sources,  Mr.  Drake  has  prepared  the 
volume  before  us.  That  it  contains  little  not  elsewhere  accessible  need 
scarcely  be  added,  but  it  brings  together  in  a  compact  and  popular  form 
the  whole  story,  comprising  in  one  view  what  other  historians  have  nec- 
essarily treated  as  episodes.  In  accordance  with  a  familiar,  but  not  quite 
accurate  designation,  he  divides  his  narrative  into  two  parts,  the  first  en- 
titled "  King  William's  War,"  and  the  second  "  Queen  Anne's  War." 
The  first  covers  the  pieriod  from  1689  to  1697,  and  includes  the  sacking 
of  Dover,  Church's  first  two  expeditions  to  the  eastward,  and  the  Indian 
attacks  on  York  and  Durham.  In  the  second,  from  1701  to  171 1.  we 
have  Church's  third  expedition,  the  memorable  attacks  on  Deerfield  and 
Haverhill,  and  other  incidents  of  minor  importance,  but  all  characterized 
by  the  brutality  which  was  the  inseparable  accompaniment  of  an  Indian 
foray. 

In  respiect  to  ail  these  events  and  incidents  local  pride  and  pride  of  an- 
cestry have  preserved  a  great  mass  of  details  in  letters  of  the  time  and  in 
nearly  contemporaneous  narratives,  to  say  nothing  of  less  tnistworthy  family 
traditions.  From  these  it  is  possible  to  construct  a  true  and  graphic  picture 
of  the  life  of  the  early  settlers  who  sought  to  wring  from  the  soil  their  own 
subsistence  on  the  outposts  of  civilization,  and  to  push  their  farmsand  vil- 
lages farther  into  the  wilderness.  This  Mr,  Drake  has  done  successfully, 
and  in  his  pages  the  reader  will  find  a  clear  and  suflScieatly  minute  ac- 
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count  of  the  two  phases  of  the  struggle  for  supremacy  on  the  northern 
Atlantic  coast,  first  the  futile  eflTort  of  the  semi-barbarous  tribes  of  Indians 
to  force  back  the  advancing  tide  of  civilization  which  was  pushing  up  the 
river  valleys,  and  secondly  the  not  less  persistent  efforts  of  the  French  in 
Canada  to  establish  their  own  rule  here  and  to  drive  out  the  English  col- 
onists— efforts  operating  in  large  measure  through  the  labors  and  sacri- 
fices of  the  semi -political  missionaries  of  the  Catholic  Church.  The 
border  wars  of  New  England  were  the  result  of  this  irrepressible  conflict, 
which  could  terminate  only  with  the  complete  and  final  triumph  of  one 
or  the  other  party  to  the  struggle.  It  was  only  when  Quebec  fell  that 
the  English  settlers  could  breathe  freely,  and  had  no  longer  to  fear  either 
Indians  or  French.  The  early  Indian  fighters  received  a  hard  education, 
but  the  lessons  which  they  learned  were  deeply  impressed  on  that  genera- 
tion, and  were  not  lost  on  their  descendants  who  from  time  to  time  en- 
countered like  perils. 

When  considered  merely  as  incidents  of  border  warfare,  where  a  com- 
paratively small  body  of  half-naked  savages  rushed  at  midnight,  or  in 
the  early  dawn,  on  insignificant  hamlets  and  butchered  the  inhabitants  or 
dragged  them  into  captivity,  in  which  some  of  tlie  younger  captives  lost 
all  regard  for  their  own  religion  and  all  fondness  for  civilized  life,  the 
attacks  on  York,  Durham,  Deerfield,  Haverhill  and  the  less  conspicu- 
ous incidents  of  the  same  kind  have  little  historical  significance,  and 
might  well  be  suffered  to  fade  into  oblivion.  But  when  viewed  under 
that  larger  aspect  to  which  we  have  referred,  as  parts  of  the  story 
of  a  long-continued  struggle  between  semi -barbarism  and  civilization  for 
the  possession  of  a  vast  region  then  thinly  peopled,  but  destined  to 
become  the  seat  of  a  great  empire  or  to  remain  in  a  state  of  nature,  and 
between  two  great  nationalities  transferring  to  a  new  world  the  rivalries 
of  European  policy,  the  story  becomes  of  an  importance  which  cannot  be 
overlooked  or  neglected.  The  more  closely  it  is  studied,  and  the  more 
thoroughly  we  understand  the  character  and  purposes  of  the  combatants 
on  the  one  side  and  the  other,  the  better  we  shall  appreciate  the  courage 
and  endurance  by  which  our  heritage  was  won  and  the  persistence  of  the 
savages,  already  weakened  by  pestilence  and  intertribal  warfare,  in  seek- 
ing to  destroy  the  border  settlements  whose  existence  was  silently  and 
steadily  making  their  old  life  impossible.  It  is  because  Mr.  Drake's 
small  and  unpretentious  volume  deals  faithfully  with  this  single  chapter 
of  our  hi.story,  and  in  a  way  to  make  it  attractive  to  the  average  reader^ 
that  we  cordially  welcome  its  publication. 

Of  the  numerous  illustrations  something  perhaps  ought  to  be  added, 
and  we  will  frankly  say  that  the  loss  would  have  been  small  if  they  had 
all  been  omitted.  The  wood-cuts  of  William  III.,  Queen  Mary,  Queen 
Anne,  Cotton  Mather,  Sir  Edmund  Andros,  Judge  Sewall,  and  others 
add  nothing  to  the  interest  or  value  of  the  book.  The  piortrait  of  Colonel 
Benjamin  Church  is  a  reproduction  of  the  fictitious  engraving,  slightly 
altered  from  a  well-known  portrait  of  the  English  poet  Charles  Churchill, 
which  was  first  published  in  the  second  edition  of  Church's  History  of 
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Philip' s  War,  and  the  fraudulent  character  of  which  was  exposed  many- 
years  ago  by  the  late  Charles  Deane. '  The  original  of  the  portrait  labelled 
Lord  Bellomont  has  not  been  identified,  we  believe  ;  but  its  authenticity 
is  more  than  doubtful,  and  whoever  sat  for  it  he  was  probably  not  an 
English  nobleman.  The  earliest  copy  of  it  which  we  have  seen  is  a 
heliotype  prefixed  to  Mr.  De  Peyster's  Address  on  the  Earl  of  Bellomont, 
and  it  was  aflerivard  engraved  for  the  Afemorial  History  of  Boston,  but  it 
bears  little  or  no  resemblance  to  a  contemporary  engraving  of  the  Earl 
now  in  the  library  of  Har\-ard  University.'  Some  of  the  engravings  of 
houses  are  interesting,  but  not  of  much  importance  ;  and  the  same  remark 
will  apply  to  the  maps.  The  fancy  sketches,  such  as  Phips  raising  the 
sunken  treasure,  and  Hannah  Dustan  slaying  her  captors,  are  worthless. 

Charles  C.  Smith. 

The  Story  of  the  Palatines.     An  Episode  in  Colonial  History.     By 

S.ANFORD  H.  Cobb.     (New  York  and   London :  G.  P.  Putnam's 

Sons.      1897.     Pp.  vii,  319.) 

The  story  of  the  Palatines  received  simultaneous  treatment  in  America 
during  the  year  1897,  by  Mr.  Cobb  in  the  book  above  mentioned,  and 
by  Mr.  F.  R.  Diffenderffer  in  his  work  entitled,  The  German  Exodus  to 
England  in  ijog.'  While  the  latter  work  confines  itself  to  the  history  of 
the  Palatines  (so-called)  of  the  great  migration  {Massenauswandemng  der 
PfcHzer)*  to  England  in  the  year  1709,  the  book  of  Mr.  Cobb  follows 
these  exiled  Germans  across  the  Atlantic  to  their  new  homes  in  America, 
tracing  the  steps  of  each  successive  company  of  these  Palatines  in  their 
attempts  to  settle  in  the  British  dominions — the  first  company  sent  to 
Ireland  and  settled  in  Munster  (1709);  the  second,  shipped  to  Carolina 
under  the  direction  of  Christopher  de  GrafTenried  and  Lewis  Michell 
(1709);  and  the  third,  consisting  of  two  detachnicnis,  one  under  the 
guidance  of  Kocherthal  arriving  in  New  York  in  the  winter  of  1708-9 
and  settling  at  the  present  Newburgh,  the  other  larger  detachment  arriving 
in  Ji'ie  of  1 710. 

Governor  Hunter's  disastrous  experiment  of  tar-making  from  the  New 
York  pines,  with  the  aid  of  the  unskilled  Palatines,  the  ultimate  bolt  of 
these  Palatines  for  their  "Promised  Land,"  "  Scoric "  (Schoharie), 
their  subse<|uent  migration  to  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk  and  final  disper- 
sion, resulting  in  the  withdrawal  of  a  large  number  to  the  Tulpehocken 
region  of  Pennsylvania  in  1723,  are  the  subject  of  four  graphic  chapters 
entitled  respectively  "The  Experiment,"  "The  Failure,"  "  The  Prom- 
ised Land,"  and  "The  Dispersion."  The  Biblical  metaphor  is  well  sus- 
tained, as  they  were  at  the  beginning  under  the  leadership  of  their 
"Joshua"  Kocherthal. 

'See  P roc  ceilings  of  Mass.  Hist.  Soc,  XIX.  243-245. 
•See  Xarratiz'c  and  Critical  Histoty  of  America,  V.  97. 

'  Issued  in  the  Publications  of  the  Pennsylvania  Gennan  Society,  1897,  and  also  as 
a  separate  reprint,  Lancaster,  1897. 

•  From  Friedrich  Kapp's  Gtschichit  dcr  Deutschen  im  Stnatt  New  York. 
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The  author  accompanies  his  book  with  maps  of  the  Palatine  settle- 
ments in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  and  gives  at  the  close  of  the  book 
a  list  of  family  names  traceable  to  the  Palatines  of  New  York.  The  story 
is  told  in  an  interesting  style  and  with  much  devotion  to  the  theme,  which 
recalls  many  reminiscences  of  the  Palatines,  the  author's  old  parishioners. 

In  the  introduction  the  author  assigns  three  chief  reasons  for  writing 
a  book  on  this  episode  in  colonial  history  :  (i)  "  that  it  has  never  been 
written  in  its  fulness,  or  with  proper  regard  to  its  historical  importance, 
(2)  that  much  of  the  little  which  has  been  written  about  it  abounds  in 
misunderstandings  and  misstatements,  (3)  that  the  story,  truly  told,  is 
one  of  such  intrinsic  interest  and  bears  such  relation  to  colonial  history  as 
to  make  it  worthy  of  regard  by  every  student  of  American  society  and  in- 
stitutions." This  would  lead  us  to  expect  an  original  study  of  this  chap- 
ter of  colonial  history.  But,  glancing  at  the  list  of  sources  given  in  Note 
III.,  p.  311,  one  is  struck  with  the  absence  of  all  German  titles  relating 
to  the  subject.  Loher's  Geschichte  umi  Ziistandc  der  Dctitschen  in 
Amerika,  Kapp's  Geschichte  der  Deutschen  im  StaaU  New  York,  and  Eick- 
hofTs/w  der  tieiien  Heima/h  a.rt  all  passed  over  in  silence.  The  only  soli- 
tary reference  to  Hallische  Nachrichten  is  quoted  from  Rupj/s  Berks 
County.  So  far  has  the  author  depended  on  English  sources  that  he  con- 
structs his  chapter  on  the  history  of  the  Palatinate  with  apparently  no 
reference  to  the  old  standard  work,  Hiiusser's  Geschichte  der  Pfah,  and  in 
utter  ignorance  of  the  more  recent  master-work  on  the  Palatines,  Die 
Pfalzer  by  Riehl.  After  these  omissions  one  could  not  expect  any  men- 
tion of  such  details  as  Ausfiihrlich  und  iimstlindlicher  Bericht  von  der  Be- 
riihmten  Landschafft  Carolina,  in  dent  Engellandischen  America  gelegen. 
Von  Kocherthalem,^  Zweiter  Dnick,  Frankfurt  am  Mayn,  1700;  or  Das 
Verlangte,  nicht  Erlangte  Canaan,  oder  Beschreihiing  von  der  Reise  nach 
Carolina  und  Pennsylvanien  dem  Kocherthalen  Bericht  entgegengesetzt  [By 
M.  W.  Hoen],  Frankfurt  und  Leipzig,  1711,  not  to  mention  other  later 
works.  Seventy  years  ago  the  father  of  American  history  gave  the  precept, 
learned  from  the  Germans,  and  set  the  example  of  writing  American  his- 
tory with  a  full  command  of  the  original  souxces.  It  seems  high  time 
that  American  readers  and  American  writers  of  history  should  make  it 
their  business  to  command  the  German  sources  or  cease  to  present  as 
original  what  is  a  mere  comj)llation  from  English  and  other  secondary 
sources.  In  the  case  of  the  Palatines  much  important  work  has  been 
made  accessible  in  English  by  Brodhead,  O'Callaghan,  and  others,  but 
this  does  not  exempt  the  later  writers  from  examining  the  older  sources. 

Mr.  Cobb's  book  fulfills  our  expectations  only  as  a  sympathetic  ])re- 
sentation  of  the  story  of  the  Palatines,  and  will  do  much  to  arouse  pojnilar 
interest  in  the  subject.  The  treatment  of  the  early  stage  of  the  migra- 
tion to  England  is  superseded  by  the  work  of  Mr.  Di  ffenderffer,  who  has 
reprinted  the  extracts  from  the  Journals  of  the  Proceedings  of  Her  Maj- 
esty's Commissioners  for  Trade  and  Plantations  and  other  documents  re- 
lating to  the  subject.    The  history  of  the  Palatines,  however,  written  from 

'  Note  thai  the  name  is  Koclurthal,  doI  Kocterthal  as  CobL  writes  it. 
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the  original  sources  and  covering  the  entire  migration,  is  yet  to  he  writ- 
ten. 

M.   D.   Lkarneu. 

Tlic  Battle  of  Harlem  Heights,  September  16,  1776,  with  a  Review 
of  the  Events  of  the  Ginipai^ni.      By  Henkv  P.  Johnston,  A.M., 
Professor  of  History,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York.     (New 
York  :  Columbia  Press,  Macmillan  Co.      1897.     Pp.  i.v,  234.) 
In  connection  with  the  memorial  celebration  of  the  battle  of  Harlem 
Heights  last  fall,  on  the  site  of  the  battle,  the  present  grounds  of  Colum- 
bia University,  Professor  Johnston  has  published  the  above  careful  and 
scholarly  account  of  the  campaign  which  led  up  to  that  .skirmish,  and  of 
the  results  of  the  latter  upon  the  succeeding  movements  of  the  British  and 
American  armies.     This  task  could  not  have  fallen  to  a  more  competent 
writer.     The  author  had  already  contributed  largely  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  campaign  of  1776  about  New  York  and  Brooklyn,' and  had  at  his 
disposal  the  co-operation  of  the  officials  of  the  New  York  Historical  So- 
ciety as  well  as  that  society's  valuable  collection  of  Revoliitionarj'  docu- 
ments. 

By  a  comparison  of  all  the  available  original  material,  which  is 
printed  in  full,  and  occupies  just  half  the  volume.  Professor  Johnston  es- 
tablishes once  for  all  the  exact  site  of  the  three  successive  skimiishes 
which  constituted  the  battle  of  Harlem  Heights,  namely,  on  the  jiresent 
line  of  the  Boulevard  and  of  about  128th,  120th  and  io8th  Streets. 
Earlier  authorities  had  placed  the  battle  some  distance  to  the  east,  while 
Mr.  E.  C.  Benedict  had,  in  1878,  placed  it  a  mile  or  more  to  the  north 
of  its  true  location.  Mrs.  Martha  J.  Lamb  accepted  his  interpretation, 
and,  in  consequence,  the  error  was  perpetuated  by  a  tablet  commemora- 
tive of  the  battle  placed  by  a  patriotic  society  on  the  wall  of  Trinity 
Cemetery  near  i5,^d  Street,  and  which  is  still  there. 

Beside  establishing  the  site  of  the  battle-field  l>eyond  ail  jiossibility  of 
doubt,  the  author  shows  clearly  how  the  iattle  of  Harlem,  though  of  slight 
importance  considered  as  a  successful  engagement  of  the  .A,meriran  with 
the  British  outposts,  was  in  reality  of  great  importance  in  "  stimulating 
the  drooping  spirits  of  the  .•\merican  soldier"  and  "  in  effectually  dis- 
turbing the  plans  of  the  enemy." 

.After  evacuating  Boston  in  March  and  recuperating  some  months  at 
Halifax,  General  Howe  apjieared  with  his  fleet  in  New  York  harbor  to- 
ward the  end  of  June,  1776.  Debarking  his  army  on  Staten  Island,  he 
cros-sed  the  Narrows  in  .'\ugust,  and  brought  on  the  battle  of  Long  Island. 
Unable  to  follow  up  his  success  at  once,  because  of  the  skillful  withdrawal 
of  the  Americans  to  Manhattan  Island,  Howe  crossed  the  East  River  and 
took  possession  of  the  city  of  New  York  on  September  15,  \Va.shington 
repeating  his  tactics  and  withdrawing  to  the  northern  end  of  the  island. 
On  the  following  day  the  battle  of  Harlem  Heights  was  fought,  the  .\mer- 

'  H.  P.  Jolinston,  The  Campaign  of  7776  alioiit  Xtw  Vert  and  Brooklyn,  Memoirs 
of  the  Long  Island  Historical  Society,  Vol.  III.,  Brooklyn,  1878. 


ican  outposts  on  the  slope  to  the  north  of  the  "  Hollow  Way,"  now  Man- 
hattan Street,  boldly  advancing  and  driving  back  the  British  outposts  on 
the  heights  south  of  that  depression  till  their  further  advance  was  checked 
by  the  British  reinforcements  which  hurried  to  the  scene  of  action.  The 
Americans  then  retired  to  the  mai-n  body  of  their  army.  The  real  im- 
portance of  this  successful  skirmish  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  evidently  raised 
General  Howe's  estimate  of  the  fighting  powers  of  the  American  army, 
and  led  him  to  avoid  attacking  it  in  a  pitched  battle  on  the  northern  end 
of  Manhattan  Island.  He  preferred  to  outflank  Washington  by  moving 
the  larger  part  of  his  army  up  the  Sound  and  landing  it  near  New  Ro- 
chelle,  thereby  compelling  Washington  to  withdraw  most  of  his  army 
from  Manhattan  Island,  and  to  move  inland  toward  White  Plains,  where 
the  two  armies  met  in  battle  on  October  28. 

The  effect  of  the  victory  at  Harlem  upon  the  American  leaders  ex- 
plains their  plans  for  the  subsequent  campaign.  It  raised  their  hopes  of 
successfully  resisting  the  royal  troops,  and  largely  influenced  Washington 
to  leave  a  garrison  of  2,500  men  in  Fort  Washington  and  the  neighbor- 
ing redoubts,  while  he  retired  northward  with  the  main  army  to  White 
Plains.  The  easy  capture  of  Fort  Washington  by  the  British  about  a  month 
later  showed  how  seriously  Washington  had  overestimated  its  strength 
and  underestimated  the  aggressive  power  of  Howe's  army.  In  a  word, 
the  battle  of  Harlem,  with  the  movements  before  and  after,  illustrates 
well  the  general  success  and  the  one  distinct  failure  of  Washington's 
generalship,  the  former  in  avoiding  being  crushed  by  an  enemy  who  out- 
numbered him  and  skillfully  withdrawing  his  army  to  more  inaccessible 
points;  the  latter  by  allowing  himself  to  be  persuaded  to  separate  his 
army  and  leave  a  considerable  body  to  certain  capture  at  Fort  Washing- 
ton, the  loss  of  whom,  at  that  time,  was  a  most  serious  injury  to  the 
American  cause. 

J.  C.  Schwab. 

The  Wcshvard  Mcrjcuient.  The  Colonies  and  the  Republic  West  of 
the  Alleghanies,  1763-1798.  With  full  cartographical  Illustra- 
tions from  contemporat^'  Sources.  By  Justin  W'insor.  (Bos- 
ton and  New  York  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Co.  1897.  I*?- 
viii.  595-) 

This,  the  last  contribution  of  Justin  Winsor  to  history,  is  monumental 
in  its  erudition  and  is  a  work  of  the  highest  importance  to  students  of 
the  beginnings  of  the  West.  In  a  volume  of  nearly  six  hundred  pages, 
every  page  resembling  a  frontiersman  in  its  sinewy  freedom  from  any- 
thing like  superfluous  flesh,  the  author  has  traced  the  westward  advance 
from  the  close  of  the  French  and  Indian  war  in  1763  to  the  last  years  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  that  these  were 
years  full  of  events  in  western  history.  They  include  the  development 
of  the  policy  of  Great  Britain  in  resjject  to  the  West,  after  the  expulsion 
of  France  ;  the  exploration  and  settlement  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  ; 
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Lord  Dimmore's  war  and  the  Revolutionary  war  lieyond  the  mountains, 
including  the  memorable  conquest  of  the  Northwest  by  George  Rogers 
Clark ;  the  intrigues  of  France  and  Spain  to  restrict  us  at  the  peace  to 
the  Alleghany  and  Ohio  boundaries  ;  the  British  policy  in  the  retention 
of  the  western  posts  and  in  respect  to  the  Indians;  the  Ordinance  of 
1787  and  the  settlement  of  Ohio,  with  the  accompanying  Indian  strug- 
gles ;  the  efforts  of  Spain  to  hold  the  Southwest  and  to  exclude  the  fron- 
tiersmen from  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  ;  her  attempts  to  seduce 
the  frontier  leaders  from  their  American  allegiance  ;  the  attempts  at  inde- 
pendent states  in  Kentucky  and  eastern  'lennessee  ;  the  efforts  of  Genet 
to  use  the  Kentucky  backwoodsmen  in  an  attempt  to  seize  Louisiana  for 
France  ;  the  securing  of  the  Northwest  by  Jay's  treaty  and  Wayne's  vic- 
tories, and  the  acquisition  of  freedom  of  the  Mississippi  by  Pinckney's 
treaty.     On  all  these  topics  Mr.  Winsor  is  full  of  information. 

Every  one  of  these  subjects  bristles  with  historical  difficulties.  They 
have  been  studied  by  special  students  in  extended  works ;  but  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  never  before  has  the  whole  field  been  suri-eyed  with  more 
minute  care.  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  covered  substantially  the  i)eriod  in 
nearly  four  volumes,  or  about  eleven  hundred  pages.  The  aims  of  the 
two  writers  and  their  ideals  are,  however,  in  clear  contrast.  Mr.  Roose- 
velt is  mainly  interested  in  the  manners,  customs  and  institutions  of  the 
frontiersmen,  and  in  the  campaigns  of  their  great  leaders.  He  gives  a 
flowing  and  picturesque  narrative  of  the  movements  of  the  backwoods- 
men, with  generalizations  on  the  relations  of  these  movements  to  world- 
history.  He  makes  a  large  use  of  the  manuscript  material  for  his  subject 
in  .\merican  collections,  and  he  is  little  concerned  with  the  events  in 
Congress  and  in  the  lack  country  of  the  Middle  States.  Mr.  Winsor 
was,  on  the  other  hand,  first  of  all  the  librarian,  keenly  and  critically 
searching  the  printed  works  for  separate  items  of  historical  information 
in  the  whole  field.  For  example,  his  treatment  of  the  Revolution  in  the 
West,  in  contra.st  with  that  of  Mr.  Roosevelt,  shows  the  wider  range  of 
Mr.  Winsor's  treatment  of  the  subject.  He  loved  an  abundance  of 
facts,  and  he  knew  the  u.ses  of  the  card  catalogue.  He  lacked  the  artistic 
instinct,  he  was  wanting  in  tluit  historical  imagination  which  fuses  the 
separate  elements  of  historical  knowledge  into  a  single  and  pleasing  pres- 
entation ;  his  classified  cards  are  always  in  sight.  The  result  is  that 
Mr.  Winsor's  work  is  a  thesaunis  of  events  for  the  student,  rather  than  a 
history  for  the  general  reader.  His  work  is  es.sentially  monographic, 
and  yet  by  a  most  regrettable  policy,  Mr.  Winsor,  librarian  though  he 
was,  has  omitted,  except  in  the  rarest  cases,  to  cite  the  authorities  for 
his  statements.  It  is  true  that  where  every  page  teems  with  historical 
facts,  drawn  from  a  wide  variety  of  sources,  such  citation  would  be  par- 
ticularly cumbrous  ;  and  yet,  by  omitting  them,  he  deprives  those  readers, 
whose  needs  the  work  is  best  fitted  to  serve,  of  the  means  of  using  his 
material,  of  testing  his  statements,  and  of  reaching  satisfactory  conclusions 
regarding  the  relative  contributions  of  the  author  himself. 

In  a  work  of  this  nature  there  is  little  to  be  said  of  the  general  his- 
torical conclusions  of  the  author ;  the  criticism  must  relate  rather  to  the 


correctness  of  his  specific  statements.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  said 
thiat  the  grouping  furnished  by  the  separate  chapter-headings  reveals  a 
system  and  a  sweep  of  view  that  show  that  Mr.  Winsor  uiight,  with  a 
different  policy,  have  elaborated  his  conception  of  the  westward  advance 
into  a  philosophy  of  the  movement.  He  prefers  to  allow  his  classified 
events  to  tell  their  own  story;  and  it  is  important  to  note  that  it  is  events 
rather  than  institutions  or  ideals  that  he  considers. 

The  work  gives  some  indications  that  the  author's  final  revision,  of 
style  particularly,  was  not  as  complete  as  he  no  doubt  would  have  wished 
to  make  it.  In  illustration,  it  maybe  pointed  out  that  his  sentences  some- 
times say  the  opposite  thing  from  that  which  he  intended.  In  writing  of 
the  "  growing  influence  of  the  anti-Quaker  element  in  the  province  "  of 
Pennsylvania,  he  says,  "  It  was  to  this  latter  conservative  and  sluggish 
faction  that  the  Germans  mainly  adhered"  (page  12).  Speaking  of 
slavery  he  says  (page  289),  "  JelTerson's  preliminary  ordinance  of  17S4 
had  rooted  it  out  of  every  part  of  the  trans-Alleghany  region,  though 
this  section  had  received  only  the  vote  of  six  states  when  seven  were  re- 
quired." It  is  misleading  to  use  the  words  "  preliminary  ordinance"  of 
Jefferson's  draft  (which,  by  the  way,  was  not  to  go  into  effect  until  iSoo), 
and  although  the  careful  reader  will  see  that  the  intention  is  to  say  that 
the  draft  was  changed,  yet  the  words  do  not  convey  that  meaning.  Other 
example.s  of  loose  expression  are  the  following :  ' '  Jay,  who  had  been 
chosen  minister  to  Spain  (October  4),  to  enforce  its  claim  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi." On  page  201,  the  careless  use  of  the  pronoun  "  they  "  gives 
the  impression  that  a  large  party  was  ready  to  yield  western  New  York, 
and  in  general  the  region  beyond  the  .Mleghanie.s,  on  the  demand  of 
France  and  Spain,  at  the  close  of  the  Revolution.  Fortunately  he  cites 
here  his  authority,  a  proposition  of  Gouvemeur  Morris,  who  was  well 
known  as  an  opponent  to  western  ideas. 

At  times,  Mr.  Winsor  seems  to  attribute  to  the  pioneers  motives, 
ba.sed  upon  events  in  the  East,  for  which  there  is  not  sufficient  evidence. 
His  work  in  connecting  the  eastern  and  western  influences  ujxjn  particu- 
lar events  is  valuable,  but  it  is  overdoing  the  matter  to  say  (p.  7),  "  The 
immediate  struggle  over  the  Stamp  Act,  which  was  closed  by  its  repeal  in 
1766,  produced,  for  a  time  at  least,  that  political  quiet  which  induces  en- 
terprise. The  attention  of  the  pioneers  was  again  drawn  to  the  western 
movement."  A  writer  more  familiar  with  the  spirit  of  the  backwoods- 
man would  not  have  made  that  statement.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  see  how  Mr. 
Winsor,  after  the  attention  which  he  has  given  to  the  influence  of  the 
fur-trader  in  Canadian  policy,  could  regard  the  extension  of  the  boundaries 
of  Quebec  by  the  well  known  act  as  directed  by  an  ulterior  aim,  to  which 
the  needs  of  the  fur-trade  served  merely  as  a  cloak.  The  Canadian 
archives  as  studied  by  Professor  Coffin,  in  his  monograph  on  The  Quebec 
Act  and  the  American  Hervlution,  show  how  important  the  Indian  trade 
was  considered  by  the  British  officials  in  their  correspondence  on  this 
topic.  One  of  the  most  curious  illustrations  of  the  author's  apparent 
ack  of  understanding  of  the  fur-trade  occurs  in  his  discussion  of  the 
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boundaries  provided  by  the  treaty  of  1785.  He  describes  the  boundary 
on  the  northwest  as  in  part  the  Grand  Portage  (pp.  220,  239),  wlien 
in  fact,  it  was  precisely  because  the  Grand  Portage  was,  by  a  British  mis- 
conception, no  doubt,  left  wholly  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States, 
that  the  Canadian  traders  were  so  discontented  with  the  limits.  Perhaps 
this,  as  much  as  any  single  element,  sharpened  the  traders'  appeals  to  the 
home  goverment  which  were  so  influential  in  inducing  Great  Britain  to 
retain  the  western  posts.  For  a  cartographer  of  Mr.  Winsor's  abilitj-, 
this  is  a  remarkable  misunderstanding.  Similar  slips  may  l)e  instanced 
in  his  treatment  of  the  projects  for  cutting  the  West  into  new  states.  He 
confuses  at  times  the  petitions  of  the  people  of  West  Virginia  proper,  with 
the  petitions  from  Kentucky  and  from  the  State  of  Franklin  (pp.  245, 
341).  In  his  account  of  the  Ordinance  of  1784  he  attributes  to  Jefferson  the 
intention  to  make  fourteen  states  in  the  West,  adding  territory  south  of 
the  35  th  parallel  and  east  of  the  falls  of  the  Ohio  to  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia  (page  258).  But  the  evidence  for  this  probably  rests  on  the 
letter  of  Congressman  David  Howell,  not  cited,  and  Howell  gives  his 
own  interpretation.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  Jefferson  favored  this  adjust- 
ment of  boundaries,  but  his  plan  does  not  warrant  Mr.  Winsor's  state- 
ment. It  is  possible  that  Mr.  Winsor  relies  on  the  contemporaneous 
map  given  opposite  the  page  of  the  text  cited,  which  he  describes  as  show- 
ing "  the  proposed  divisions  of  the  western  territory  under  Jefferson's 
ordinance  of  1784,  with  the  caution  that  "  Franklin  is  misplaced."  But 
not  only  is  Franklin  misplaced,  the  boundary  meridians  are  completely 
wrong,  and  the  map  is  as  deceptive  as  could  well  be.  If  any  errors  in  it 
were  to  be  pointed  out,  these  should  also  have  been. 

The  Ordinance  of  1787  receives  considerable  attention  in  the  volume. 
Mr.  Winsor  is  not  impressed  with  its  effect  upon  the  destiny  of  the  North- 
west ;  he  finds  the  real  exclusion  of  slavery  from  that  region  rather  due 
to  "the  constancy  of  a  later  generation  "  than  to  "an  ordinance  which 
was  never  in  its  entire  provisions  effective,  which  had  been  annulled  by 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  and  substantially  re-enacted  by  the  first 
Congress. ' "  But  in  compensation  for  this  attitude  he  attributes  to  the 
Ordinance  an  important  effect  upon  the  Constitutional  Convention.  As 
the  view  appears  to  be  original,  it  is  well  to  present  it  in  Mr.  Winsor's 
words: 

"The  federal  convention,  just  at  this  time  sitting  in  Philadelphia,  was 
seeking  to  find  a  way  out  of  a  dismal  political  environment.  It  needed, 
in  one  aspect,  the  encouragement  of  just  the  outcome  which  a  copy  of 
the  perfected  ordinance,  as  printed  in  a  Philadelphia  newspaper  on  July 
25,  afforded.  The  bold  assumption  of  Congress  to  regulate  the  public 
domain  was  a  stroke  which  helped  the  convention  better  to  understand 
the  relations  of  the  states  to  the  unorganized  territory  in  the  West.  The 
enlarged  condition  which  the  new  ordinance  gave  to  the  future  problem 
of  western  povver,  and  its  effect  on  the  original  states,  clarified  the  per- 
plexities which  had  excited  in  the  convention  the  apprehensions  of  Gerry 
and  others.  The  influence  which  the  new  outlook  had  upon  the  different 
members  was  naturally  in  accordance  with  their  individual  habits  of 
mind. ' ' 


Then  follow  quotations  from  the  speeches  of  Morris  and  Masort  with 
regard  to  the  rights  and  privileges  of  western  states,  and  the  inference  is 
that  the  advocates  of  western  rights  derived  their  strength  in  some  degree 
from  the  provisions  of  the  Ordinance.  But  Mr.  Winsor  here  overlooks 
the  fact  which  he  had  already  shown,  that  the  essential  principles  of  the 
federal  territorial  system  had  been  early  stated,  and  that  they  had  been 
formulated  in  a  way  even  more  conservative  of  the  power  of  western 
states  in  the  ordinance  of  1784.  Moreover,  the  most  critical  debate  in 
the  Convention  over  the  new  western  states  was  that  in  which  the  question 
of  the  congressional  representation  of  new  states  as  compared  with  the 
original  states  was  agitated.  In  that  debate  the  views  of  Mason  and  of 
Morris  were  clearly  presented  as  early  as  July  5,  and  agaiii  on  July  11. 
The  publication  of  the  ordinance  noted  by  Mr.  Winsor  on  the  25th  of 
the  same  month  could  therefore  have  had  no  influence  on  the  attitude  of 
these  speakers,  and  the  votes  on  July  5  and  July  14  showed  that  the  Con- 
vention wa.s  not  disposed  to  deprive  the  western  people  of  their  equal 
rights.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  ordinance  was  not  reported  in 
Congress,  sitting  in  New  York,  until  July  11,  and  that  it  was  adopted 
July  13.  The  journey  between  these  cities  at  that  time  took  about  two 
days,  so  that  it  is  improbable  that  the  ordinance  had  any  effect  on  the 
vote  of  the  Convention  on  representation,  even  if  it  were  sent  as  soon  as 
reported,  instead  of  being  made  known  by  the  publication  above  men- 
tioned. The  vote  in  the  Convention  following  the  .speech  of  Mason 
quoted  by  the  author  was  one  on  August  29,  by  which  a  clause  providing 
that  "  new  states  shall  be  admitted  on  the  same  terms  xvith  the  original 
states  "  was  stricken  out.  So  if  the  ordinance  had  an  effect  on  the  Con- 
vention, it  would  seem  to  have  been  opposite  to  the  interests  of  the 
West. 

When  an  author  has  covered  so  wide  a  range  with  such  minuteness  as 
has  Mr.  Winsor,  it  will  perhaps  seem  improper  to  object  that  he  has 
made  little  or  no  use,  so  far  as  the  book  gives  evidence,  of  manuscript 
material  in  the  archives  particularly  of  France  and  Spain,  upon  important 
diplomatic  relations  between  those  countries  and  the  United  States  in 
respect  to  the  West.  Mr.  Winsor  shows  the  dangers  of  this  neglect,  how- 
ever, in  his  treatment  of  such  an  important  subject  as  the  effort  of  the 
French  government  to  secure  Louisiana  and  the  Floridas  in  the  period  of 
Genet's  mission.  As  the  recent  rejiorts  of  the  .\merican  Historical 
Manuscripts  Commission  show,  there  is  an  abundance  of  material  to  ex- 
plain the  aims  and  the  detailed  plans  of  the  French  and  the  Spaniards  in 
the  archives  of  those  countries  ;  but  Mr.  Winsor  contents  himself  with 
using  a  few  of  the  secondary  authorities,  and  he  (juotes,  with  evident  re- 
gret at  its  meagre  information,  the  journal  of  Michaux,  which  furnishes 
hardly  more  than  an  itinerary,  valuable  chiefly  in  its  relation  to  the 
French  archives  and  to  the  Draper  collection  of  Creorge  Rogers  Clark 
papers.  It  is  hard  to  understand  why  such  a  student  as  Mr.  Winsor 
should  content  himself  with  a  regret  over  the  paucity  of  information  on 
such  a  subject  when  the  whole  wealth  of  these  archives  was  oi)en  to  him, 
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and  it  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  strange   neglect  of  archives  by  the 
recent  American  historians. 

Space  makes  it  impossible  to  speak  of  the  contributions  of  the  author 
to  the  many  other  topics  that  lie  within  the  compass  of  the  work.  There 
is  no  one  of  them  on  which  he  has  not  added  information,  diligently 
sought  in  many  books  of  printed  collections,  His  information  is  com])re- 
hensive  and  exact,  as  a  rule,  and  if  the  present  reviewer  has  rather  pointed 
out  minor  defects  than  dwelt  upon  the  great  merit  of  the  book  as  a  whole, 
it  is  because  it  is  difficult  to  praise  siicha  work  in  other  than  general  terms. 
When  all  minor  criticisms  on  detail  have  been  made — and  in  a  work  so 
abounding  in  statements  of  fact  it  is  remarkable  how  few  such  criticiams 
must  be — the  book  remains  a  splendid  proof  of  the  immense  research  of 
its  author,  of  his  skill  and  fairness  in  dealing  with  a  multiplicity  of  detail, 
and  of  the  continental  breadth  of  his  view.  To  have  edited  the  Narra- 
tive and  Critical  History  of  America,  and  to  have  followed  that  by  the 
series  that  begins  with  Columbus  and  ends  with  the  Westward  Movement, 
is  to  have  established  his  ability  in  so  wide  a  range  of  fields,  reipifring 
such  stores  of  knowledge,  and  such  a  diversity  of  historical  equipment  that 
Winsor  cannot  but  be  granted  a  position  among  the  first  of  American  his 
torians. 

Frederick  J.  Turner. 

CoHtt'tiiporary  Aincricart  Opinion  of  tlw  French  Rci'tdutiou.  Hy 
Charles  Dow  nek  Hazen.  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  History,  Smith 
College.  [Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies  in  Historical  and 
Political  Science,  Extra  Vol.  XVI.]  (Baltimore:  The  Johns 
Hopkins  Press.      1897.     Pp.  .x,  315.) 

Mr.  Hazen's  book  is  naturally  a  compilation,  but  it  is  a  successful 
one.  He  judiciously  divides  his  subject  into  two  parts  :  1.  The  Opinions 
of  Americans  .\broad  ;  II.  The  Opinions  of  .Americans  at  Home.  In 
the  first,  he  presents  the  views  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  Gouvemeur  Morris, 
and  James  Monroe,  who  were  successively  our  representatives  in  France. 
Of  these  three  chapters,  those  on  Jefferson  and  Morris  are  the  most  im- 
portant, for  Monroe  did  not  reach  France  until  after  the  Thermidor.  and, 
moreover,  the  nature  of  his  tenets  disqualified  him  for  the  role  of  a  dis- 
passionate critic. 

Mr.  Hazen  has  ably  depicted  Jefferson's  attitude  toward  the  French 
Revolution,  and  has  shown  the  historical  inutility  of  his  much-quoted 
Autobiography  by  comparing  it  with  his  letters.  The  memoranda  given 
of  Jefferson's  tour  through  France  in  1787  are  instructive.  Until  recent 
years,  our  knowledge  of  pre-revolutionary  rural  France  has  been  derived 
largely  from  the  Travels  of  that  observing  agriculturi.st,  Arthur  Young. 
Jefferson,  however,  throws  a  little  light  upon  a  subject  lately  illumined  by 
Champion  in  his  La  France  d'apres  les  Cahiers  de  ijSg.  The  picture 
given  by  the  American  minister  is  by  no  means  joyous,  but  it  is  far  from 
terrible.  In  1789,  Jefferson  sailed  for  home,  believing  that  the  French 
Revolution  was  practically  over. 


Morris,  who  arrived  in  the  same  year,  found  events  moving  too 
rapidly.  His  consen'atism  forced  him  into  a  strange  role — the  minister 
of  the  Great  Republic,  he  preached  incessantly  moderation  ;  for  he  per- 
ceived that  Frenchmen,  in  their  political  childhood,  could  not  safely 
march  to  liberty  ait  pas  de  charge.  Mr.  Hazen  corrects  Taine,  who  gives 
to  Morris's  expression,  "  Autorite  is  a  name,  not  a  real  existence,"  the 
date  of  July  19,  1789,  in  a  letter  to  Washington.  The  author  proves  it 
to  have  been  written  on  July  ist  in  a  letter  to  Jay.  The  latter  date  would 
show  political  acumen  on  the  part  of  Morris,  for  on  July  ist  the  Bastille 
still  stood,  and  "  Broglie  the  War-God"  was  fulminating  on  the  Champ 
de  Mars. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  American  Revolution  was  potent  in  begin- 
ning the  revolution  in  France,  but,  perhaps,  not  so  generally  recognized 
that  the  French  Revolution,  once  begun,  was,  in  its  turn,  dominant  in 
America.  This  Mr.  Hazen  has  forcibly  shown  in  the  second  part  of  his 
book.  The  first  trumpetings  of  liberty  in  France  sounded  across  the  sea, 
and  a  nation,  newly-emanripated  and  grateful  for  past  aid,  ramped  in 
response.  The  tricolored  triumjih  of  Genet  fanned  the  popular  flame  ; 
the  Marseillaise  thundered  in  the  streets  of  Philadelphia ;  literature  and 
the  drama  caught  the  echo,  and  the  politicians  fought  in  our  capital  the 
battles  of  the  Jacobins  and  (lirondins.  Naturally  with  the  growth  of 
atheism  in  France  and  the  enormities  of  the  Terror  an  American  reaction 
set  in.  All  this  the  author  has  portrayed  in  a  scholarly  manner,  adding 
a  valuable  bibliography. 

Mr.  Hazen's  research  is  thorough,  his  interpretation  lucid.  His  work 
has  a  distinct  value  both  for  the  student  of  the  French  Revolution  and  for 
his  fellow-worker  in  the  contemporary  American  period. 

James  Ei;gene  Farmer. 

Nullification  and  Secession  in  the  United  States.  A  History  of  the 
Si.x  Attempts  during  the  First  Century  of  the  Republic.  By 
Edward  Payson  Powell.  (New  York  and  London :  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Son.s.      1897.     Pp.  xi,  461.) 

This  book  purports  to  be  a  history  of  six  attempts  at  nullification  and 
secession  in  the  United  States.  It  consists  of  eight  rambling  chapters, 
each  of  which  is  followed  by  an  appendix  containing  documents  appar- 
ently selected  at  random.  The  first  chapter  deals  with  the  formation  of 
the  Union,  and  the  last  with  the  danger  to  the  permanency  of  the  repub- 
lic. The  six  intermediate  chapters  discuss  what  the  author  regards  as  the 
six  overt  acts  of  disunion,  viz.,  the  nullification  resolutions  of  1798,  the 
plot  for  a  Northern  confederacy  in  1803-4,  Burr's  attempt  at  cleaving 
the  Union  in  the  Southwest,  New  England  nullification  in  1812—14, 
South  Carolina  nullification  in  1832,  secession  in  1861. 

The  author  states  that  his  work  was  written  for  a  purpose.  It  was 
his  desire  to  state  facts  as  viewed  from  a  strictly  national  point  of  view, 
and  to  aid  thereby  in  creating  a  more  generous  national  sentiment  and  a 
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conviction  that  political  righteousness  has  not  been  the  exclusive  property 
of  any  one  part  of  the  United  States.  His  principles  and  conclusions 
are  all  the  most  loyal  supporter  of  the  Southern  view  of  the  Union  could 
wish.  He  belittles  the  Federalists  and  their  achievements,  classes 
Hamilton  with  Burr,  extols  Jefferson,  jastifies  the  Virginia  and  Kentucky 
resolutions,  and  smooths  over  the  nullification  and  secession  movements. 
He  upholds  the  compact  theory  of  the  Constitution,  denying  that  the 
Supreme  Court  is  the  final  arbiter,  and  accepts  and  extends  the  historical 
theory  of  the  Constitution  advanced  by  Mr.  Lodge  and  supported  by 
Professors  Channing  and  Woodrow  Wilson.  His  views  are  perhaps  suf- 
ficiently indicated  in  the  summary  of  his  discussion  of  secession.  The 
final  attempt  at  secession  was  "  the  result  of  the  drawing  of  a  geographical 
line,  on  opposite  sides  of  which  the  attempt  was  made  to  sustain  diverse 
and  conflicting  forms  of  labor.  There  grew  up  institutions  and  customs, 
theories,  and  sentiments  so  entirely  op|)0.site  that  opposition  must  express 
itself  with  constantly  increasing  bitterness.  Separation  had  been  sug- 
gested on  either  side  with  about  equal  frequency  ;  nullification  of  Con- 
gressional acts  had  been  undertaken  on  both  sides  ;  nor  had  the  Supreme 
Court  been  held  by  either  the  North  or  the  South  as  final  arbiter.  State 
rights  had  been  affirmed  by  Northern  as  well  as  by  Southern  states,  and 
there  was  no  difference  as  to  the  principles  of  state  integrity  and  state 
sovereignty.  The  North  would  have  separated  from  the  South  had  not 
the  South  undertaken  to  secede  from  the  North  "  (p.  366). 

Mr,  Powell  has  not  made  a  substantial  contribution  to  our  literature 
dealing  with  the  nature  of  the  Union.  He  has  said  nothing  new  that 
will  stand  criticism,  and  has  not  given  an  especially  forcible  presentation 
of  views  familiar  to  students.  It  astonishes  one  to  find  that  he  dignifies 
Burr's  conspiracy  as  an  attempt  at  secession  and  that  he  makes  so  much 
of  the  plot  of  a  few  irresponsible  disgruntled  New  England  politicians  in 
1803-4.  Part  of  Chapter  J.  and  its  appendix,  and  all  of  Chapters  III. 
and  IV.  with  their  appendices  should  have  been  omitted.  The  book  as  a 
whole  is  unscientific,  unbalanced,  illogical  and  jiartial.  The  weak  criti- 
cism (p.  37s)  of  Dr.  von  Hoist's  proposition  that  the  states  by  accepting 
the  Constitution  fused  themselves  thereby  and  at  once  into  a  nation  ;  the 
contention  (p.  67)  that  Virginia  distinctly  reserved  the  right  to  withdraw 
from  the  Union  ;  and  the  statements  that  it  was  the  Mrs.  Eaton  episode 
which  hurled  Calhoun  back  on  South  Carolina  and  sectionalism  (p.  283) 
and  that  the  deep  cause  of  South  Carolina's  action  in  two  rebellions  was 
state  character  (p.  285),  are  typical.  The  work  cannot  be  regarded  as 
a  history  at  all ;  it  is  rather  a  series  of  crude  essays.  It  will  scarcely  in- 
terest the  general  reader  and  cannot  be  of  value  to  specialists. 

David  F.   Hoi«ton. 
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The  L'fc  and  Correspondence  of  Rufus  King,  Comprising  his  let- 
ters, Private  and  Official,  his  Public  Uocuments,  and  his 
Speeches.  K^dited  by  his  Grandson,  Charles  R.  King,  M,D., 
LL.D.  Vol.  IV..  1 80  [-1806.  (New  York:  G.P.Putnam's 
Sons.      1897.     Pp.  x.vi,  599.) 

The  fourth  volume  of  the  present  work  is  full  of  valuable  material 
and  confirms  an  earlier  impression  that  this  collection  is  one  of  the  most 
important  select  contributions  yet  made  to  the  materials  for  the  writing 
of  American  history.  For  some  reason  King  seems  to  have  drawn  from 
his  correspondents  a  peculiar  (|uality  of  frankness,  for  no  series  of  letters 
which  have  passed  under  our  eyes  contain  such  outspoken  views  on  what- 
ever they  touch  upon.  The  most  curious  tone  observable  throughout  is 
that  already  commented  upon  in  the  review  of  the  third  volume. 
Throughout  the  work  there  is  a  note  on  the  part  of  the  Federalists  of 
pessimism  towards  the  future  of  democracy,  and  towards  the  capacity  of 
the  people  for  self-government,  that  is  truly  astonishing  when  it  is  borne 
in  mind  that  at  the  mament  wh:.'n  these  letters  were  written  the  United 
Stales  was  almost  the  only  country  in  the  world  at  peace  ;  that  her  peo- 
ple were  growing  rich  by  agriculture  and  commerce,  that  her  national 
debt  was  being  paid  and  her  treasury  overflowing.  Thus  the  best  that 
Ames  can  suggest  is  that  "  despair  should  not  be  confessed — still  less  cir- 
culated ;"  and  he  adds,  "we  are  now  in  the  Roland  and  Condorcet  act 
of  our  Comedy.  Whether  we  go  on  to  Danton  and  Robe.spierre  acts  de- 
pends on  time  and  accident."  King  himself  asserts  that  he  will  not  "  de- 
spair of  the  public  welfare,  provided  the  judiciary  is  maintained."  Ham- 
ilton "is  in  utter  despair  of  the  system!"  and  looks  forward  to  "a 
serious  commotion,  and  that  at  no  very  remote  period'"  adding  else- 
where, "  the  prospects  of  our  country  are  not  brilliant."  Sedgwick  in 
explanation  of  his  retirement  says  that  he  should  "  never  have  abandoned 
the  government  but  from  the  most  complete  conviction  that  the  people 
would  make  an  experiment  of  democracy. "  Troup  thinks  he  has  said 
enough  when  he  remarks,  "  things  are  according  to  the  natural  destiny  of 
the  government,  and  I  see  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  will  alter." 
And  Jay  writes  that  the  present  times  teach  us  "the  capital  vanity  of  ex- 
pecting that,  from  the  Perfectability  of  human  nature  and  the  Lights  of 
Philosophy,  the  Multitude  will  become  virtuous  and  wise,  or  their  Dema- 
gogues candid  and  honest."  The  dread  of  democracy  is  the  recurrent 
note  endlessly  dwelt  upon.  "The  aristocracy  of  virtue  is  destroyed; 
personal  influence  is  at  an  end,"  groans  Sedgwick.  "  Our  system  is  just 
where  it  is  by  nature  destined  to  be — in  the  hands  of  demagogues,"  is 
Troup's  version  of  the  same  complaint.  "  The  mass  is  far  from  sound," 
Hamilton  asserts,  and  Gore  predicts  "deep  misfortune"  for  "the  nide 
and  uncultivated  minds  of  those  who  will  soon  have  such  a  ])reponderat- 
ing  influence  in  our  Federal  politics."  It  is  amusing  to  note  the 
Federalist  bewilderment  over  this  condition,  and  over  their  own  helpless- 
ness.    The  sui>eriority  "of  the  Federal  Character,  in  Congress  and  the 
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Newspaper,"  is  maintained  by  Cabot  :  and  again  he  recurs  to  this  when 
he  writes  "there  has  never  been  a  period  when  the  Federal  Cause  was 
maintained  with  more  good  sense  and  dignity."  None  the  less,  Hamil- 
ton writes  that  "  i  as  yet  discover  no  satisfactory  symptoms  of  the  revo- 
lution of  opinion  in  the  mass  ;"  while  John  Quincy  Adams  goes  so  far  as 
to  say  "  the  i>ower  of  the  administration  rests  upon  a  su])port  of  a  much 
stronger  majority  of  the  people  throughout  the  Union  than  the  former 
administrations  have  possessed,  since  the  first  establishment  of  the  Con- 
stitution," and  of  the  Federal  system  he  writes,  "  the  experiment,  such  as 
it  was,  has  failed;  and  to  attempt  its  restoration  would  be  as  absurd  as  to 
undertake  the  resurrection  of  a  carcass  seven  years  in  its  grave."  The 
remedy  for  this  unendurable  peace  and  prosperity  Ames  finds  in  outside 
danger,  and  claims  that  "  we  need,  as  all  nations  do,  the  compression  on 
the  ouLside  of  our  circle  of  the  formidable  neighbour — whose  presence 
shall  at  all  times  excite  stronger  fears  than  demagogues  can  inspire  the 
people  with  towards  their  government."  Yet,  bad  as  things  seem  to  the 
Federalists,  and  pu/.7.1ed  as  they  are  to  imagine  why  the  small  intellectual 
classes  should  have  been  retired  from  power,  they  none  the  less  recognize 
an  occasional  merit  in  the  system  ;  as  Troup,  when  he  finds  "  a  great 
source  of  consolation  "  to  be  that  "  the  rej)ubliran  system"  does  "  re- 
spect the  rights  of  property;"  and  Jay,  though  he  considers  that  "if 
these  are  not  upside  down  Times,  they  are  certainly  up  and  down 
Times,"  yet  adds  a  side  compliment  to  democracy  and  the  masses  when 
he  writes  that  "Athens,  the  city  of  philosophy,  and  Rome,  the  city  of 
everything,  saw  and  felt  much  worse." 

Turning  from  this  curious  psychological  study  of  intellectual  pessi- 
mism which  constitutes  the  chief  flavor  of  the  work,  there  is  much  that 
is  interesting.  At  the  very  time  that  the  .\merican  officials,  yclept  dem- 
agogues, to  whom  the  people  had  confided  the  government,  were  borrow- 
ing money  on  which  to  live  during  their  term  of  office,  and  retiring  from 
those  offices  poor  men,  and  in  some  ca,ses  bankrupts,  we  find  a  picture  of 
European  stock-jobbing  through  international  politics,  in  which  the  very 
greatest  of  the  ministers  were  concerned,  and  out  of  which  Talleyrand  is 
said  to  have  himself  made  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  in  one  transac- 
tion. Of  King's  negotiations  in  F^ngland,  though  probably  no  .American 
minister  has  stood  in  such  friendly  relations  with  any  particular  govern- 
ment (except  Franklin  at  the  French  court)  he  himself  is  forced  to  state 
that  "  they  are  often  discouraging  and  sometimes  disgusting  ;"  and  when 
Monroe  succeeded  him  the  condition  became  even  worse,  the  new  min- 
ister taking  pains  to  keep  himself  ignorant  of  all  European  conditions, 
and  carefully  avoiding  official  circles  in  England.  This  conduct,  com- 
bined with  the  discomfort  and  mistreatment  endured  by  Merry  in  .\merica, 
were  enough  in  themselves  to  create  ill  feeling  between  the  two  govern- 
ments, and  only  serve  again  to  show  how  important  the  personal  relations 
of  diplomatic  agents  come  to  be.  In  connection  with  Louisiana  we  find 
King  asserting  that  the  United  States  is  "the  first  power  in  our  own 
hemisphere."  On  impressment  there  is  much,  the  most  impor- 
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tant  being  King's  conference  with  Lord  St.  Vincent,  in  which  the 
astonishing  statement  is  made  by  the  former  that  the  whole  of  British  im- 
pressments at  the  time  the  conference  was  held  (May  13,  1803)  were  not 
more  than  enough  to  "  man  a  single  ship."  There  is  more  that  is  inter- 
esting on  the  attempted  slave  colonization  which  grew  out  of  the  Virginia 
insurrection  of  1801,  and  considerable  in  relation  to  the  fast-and-loose 
conduct  of  Aaron  Burr  towards  Federalist,s,  Hamilton  going  so  far  as  to 
say  that  "  our  friends  in  Congress"  were  "  ])olluting  themselves  with  the 
support  of  the  second  personage  for  the  Presidency."  Gore  writes  that 
the  English  government  are  particularly  nervous  over  Fulton's  diving 
machines  and  torpedoes,  as  well  as  over  the  rumor  that  he  was  construct- 
ing and  using  a  boat  that  was  designed  "  to  work  against  the  stream." 
Anent  the  press  of  the  day  we  have  the  wail  of  Livingston,  who  complains 
that  he  is  being  called  "a  fool,  a  lunatic,  a  minion,  and  a  great  many 
other  things  equally  well  calculated  to  cure  me  of  vanity,  and  to  raise  the 
reputation  of  the  country  which  has  for  upwards  of  thirty  years  succes- 
sively employed  me  in  high  and  confidential  offices." 

.\s  in  the  former  volumes,  Ihe  editorial  labor  is  commendably  done, 
and  we  note  but  one  typographical  error,  aside  from  that  corrected  by  an 
insert,  the  use  of  the  name  Warmely,  at  page  43,  for  Wonnely. 

Paul  Leicester  Ford. 

The  Life  of  CItarlcs  fared  Ingcrsoll.  By  liis  Grandson,  William 
M.  Meics.  (Philadelphia:  J.  R.  Lippincott  Co.  1897.  Pp. 
35».) 

The  subject  of  this  admirable  little  biography  was  a  remarkable  man 
— an  intense  American,  a  true  believer  in  the  capacity  of  the  people  to 
rule  themselves,  an  active  participant  in  public  affairs  upon  occasions  be- 
tween 1 8 1 2  and  1 849  :  an  historian  as  well  as  a  statesman,  an  orator  as 
well  as  a  lawyer  ;  a  man  of  marked  eccentricities,  but  of  bold  and  original 
views.  His  career  is  of  general  as  well  as  special  interest,  for  he  was  full 
of  fire  and  aggressive  force,  and  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the 
development  of  our  national  self-assertion  and  self-reliance  at  critical 
periods,  .■^t  times  impulsive  and  indiscreet,  he  was  always  salient  and 
fearless.  His  talents  were  of  a  high  order,  and  his  exertions  never  failed 
to  command  attention. 

Although  it  is  more  than  thirty  years  since  his  death,  and  therefore 
all  personal  recollection  of  him  has  been  largely  lost,  yet  the  perpetua- 
tion of  his  memory  is  a  worthy  object,  and  the  author  has  accomplished 
with  skill  and  judgment  the  difficult  task  of  reviving  interest  in  his  career. 
The  book  displays  research,  care  in  statement,  good  temper,  impartiality, 
-and  an  agreeable  style.  It  will  attract  even  those  unacquainted  with  Mr. 
Ingersoll's  name.  It  is  an  interesting  contribution  to  our  biographical 
literature.  It  enlarges,  too,  the  general  knowledge  of  the  part  played 
by  Pennsylvania  in  Congress  in  sustaining  the  War  Party  in  181 2,  and 
traces  with  some  minuteness  the  growth  of  an  American  spirit  in  letters, 
as  well  as  politics. 
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Charles  Tared  Ingersoll  was  of  respectable  English  ancestry  trans- 
planted to  Massachusetts,  and  later  to  Connecticut.  His  grandfather 
was  a  graduate  of  Yale,  and  becajiTC  a  distinguished  lawyer.  In  1759 
he  was  sent  to  England  as  agent  for  the  colony  of  Connecticut,  and  to 
his  report  we  owe  the  preservation  of  Barrti's  brilliant  oratory  in  reply  to 
Townshend — so  dear  to  the  school-boys  of  America.  Some  years  later 
he  lost  his  popularity  by  acting  as  stamp  collector,  and  narrowly  escaped 
violence  at  the  hands  of  a  mob  at  Wetherstield. 

Jared  Ingersoll,  the  younger,  the  father  of  the  subject  of  the  book, 
was  also  a  distinguished  lawyer,  bred  in  the  Middle  Temple,  and  later 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  old  bar  of  Philade!()hia,  a  framer  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  a  candidate  for  the  vice-presidency  on  the 
Federal  ticket  in  1812,  and  at  his  death  a  judge  in  Philadelphia.  Here, 
in  1782,  Charles  Jared  Ingersoll  was  born  ;  his  mother,  Elizabeth  Pettit, 
being  the  daughter  of  a  Continental  congressman. 

Young  Ingersoll  was  soon  introduced  to  distinguished  company,  and 
met  many  of  the  leading  men  of  the  day.  While  quick  in  learning,  he 
lacked  application,  and  left  Princeton  owing  to  some  dispute  with  the 
authorities,  but  not  involving  collegiate  censure.  He  travelled  some- 
what in  his  own  country,  wrote  a  tragedy,  contributed  a  poem  to  the 
Portfolio,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  while  not  twenty  years  of  age. 
He  then  went  abroad,  and  formed  an  agreeable  and  useful  connection  of 
intimacy  with  the  well  known  Rufus  King.  In  Paris  he  contracted 
strong  Galilean  sympathies,  which,  with  what  he  saw  later  in  England, 
gave  him  a  bias  which  materially  affected  his  subsequent  public  views. 
On  his  return  he  devoted  himself  sedulou.sly  to  the  labors  of  his  jirofes- 
sion,  and  served  for  a  time  as  clerk  of  one  of  the  courts. 

In  1808  he  published  a  pamphlet  entitled  A  View  of  the  Rights  atut 
Wrongs,  Finver  and  Policy  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  fear- 
lessly criticised  the  tendency  to  admire  everything  English  at  the  ex- 
pense of  .'\merica.  His  views  were  regarded  by  many  as  audacious  as  well 
as  peculiar;  but,  daunted  in  no  res[iect,  in  i8n  he  published  Inchiquin, 
the  Jesuit' s  Letters,  a  spirited  defense  of  American  character,  a  book 
which  created  a  stir  in  those  days,  provoking  the  attack  of  the  British 
Quarterly  Review.  By  this  time  he  had  broken  away  from  the  views  of 
the  strict  Federalists,  and  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  him  uniting  himself 
most  ardently  with  the  "  ^Va^  Hawks  "  and  sustaining,  by  voice  and  pen, 
the  war  measures  of  Madison.  In  the  fall  of  181 2  he  was  elected  to 
Congress  at  the  age  of  thirty,  but  so  youthful  in  appearance  was  he  that 
he  was  denied  admittance  by  the  door-keeper.  Here  he  sfjoke  with  great 
freedom  and  met  with  jilainness  Mr.  Webster's  views  of  New  England 
opposition  involving  threats  of  disunion.  He  sjioke  also  upon  the  draft 
of  the  militia,  upon  the  loan  bill,  and  the  right  of  search,  and  poured 
forth  a  torrent  of  invective  against  the  English  for  their  inhuman  use  of 
their  Indian  allies.  He  insisted  upon  the  regulation  of  the  British  ex- 
tension by  construction  of  blockade  ;  upon  a  limitation  of  their  inordi- 
nate catalogue  of  contraband ;  upon  no  search  for  men,  and  u|)on  a 
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(jualified  ascertained  and  moderate  search  for  things.  He  collided  se- 
verely with  Stockton,  of  New  Jersey,  and  maintained  himself  with  com- 
mendable ability.  We  cannot  too  much  admire  this  portion  of  his  career. 
It  deserves  the  study  of  all  those  students,  even  in  New  England,  who, 
under  the  lead  of  Schouler,  are  willing  to  throw  aside  local  i>rejudices 
and  examine  questions  broadly. 

Failing  to  secure  a  re-election  becau.se  of  the  defeat  of  his  party,  Mr. 
Ingersoll  retired  in  1814  from  the  arena  of  Congress  to  assume  the  duties 
of  United  States  district  attorney,  succeeding  Mr.  Dallas,  who  had  been 
appointed  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  He  held  his  place  for  fourteen 
years,  a  term  of  service  never  equalled  by  any  other  district  attorney,  and 
entered  upon  a  long  period  of  great  activity  at  the  bar.  He  wa.s  a  hard 
worker,  and  a  dangerous  opponent,  and  there  are  many  traditions  re- 
peated by  very  old  men  of  his  brilliancy  and  force  as  an  orator.  He 
corresponded  actively  with  Madison,  Monroe,  Dallas,  Rufus  King  and 
Richard  Rush,  then  minister  to  England,  and  gave  to  the  last  named,  in 
the  form  of  a  diary,  a  most  lifelike  series  of  sketches  of  men  and  events 
which  are  valuable  as  contemporaneous  portraitures  of  the  time.  .At  the 
same  time  he  delivered  and  published  historical  commemorative  addresses. 
He  advocated  internal  state  improvements,  canals  and  roads,  and  was 
far  in  advance  in  support  of  railroads,  then  of  unknown  merit.  He 
took  high  ground  in  favor  of  the  tariff,  and  at  ths  same  time  was  in  favor 
of  extending  our  commerce  with  foreign  countries  by  exchanging  com- 
modities on  the  basis  of  equality,  thus  anticipating  in  a  high  degree  the 
reciprocity  of  our  day.  In  1830-31  he  served  a  single  term  in  the  state 
assembly,  and  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  He  became  an  ardent  supporter  of  Jackson,  of  whom  he  said  : 
"by  the  master  stroke  of  a  mere  toast  he  nullifieii the  niillijication  he  was 
invited  to  magnify ;  "  and  this,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  had 
been  removed  from  his  office  of  district  attorney  by  Jackson,  because  of 
charges  which  he  subsequently  met  with  success,  and  notwithstanding  his 
difference  of  view  as  to  the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  The  jart  Mr.  Inger- 
soll took  in  the  burning  questions  of  the  day  is  well  and  clearly  told,  and 
the  development  of  his  views  upon  matters  of  finance  is  .sketched  in 
strong  lines.  In  1837  he  was  a  member  of  the  state  constitutional  con- 
vention, and  addressed  himself  to  the  improvement  of  the  public  school 
system,  and  the  judiciary.  The  latter,  he  argued,  should  be  "  inde- 
pendent but  not  irresponsible. "  He  fought  the  doctrines  of  the  Dart- 
mouth College  case  in  the  matter  of  corporations,  and  also  took  strong 
ground  against  inconvertible  paper  money.  .As  a  hard-money  democrat 
he  was  defeated  in  1836  for  Congress,  but  was  successful,  after  an  inter- 
mediate defeat,  in  1841.  For  eight  years  he  held  his  place,  and  took  a 
leading  part  in  the  discussion  of  the  Federal-Treasury  system,  the  bank- 
ing system,  Texas  and  the  Mexican  War,  slavery,  the  disputes  with  Eng- 
land over  the  case  of  the  Caroline,  the  Oregon  boundary,  and  the  North- 
eastern boundary.  He  served  on  the  judiciary  committee,  and  was 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  foreign  affairs.     He  strongly  advocated 
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the  annexation  of  Texas,  and  argued  against  the  views  of  Abolitionists 
as  fraught  with  ruin  to  the  country.  On  this  point  his  biographer  de- 
fends him  against  the  views  of  Schouler  and  Von  Hoist.  This  portion 
we  consider  the  least  satisfactory  of  the  book.  In  the  case  of  the  Caro- 
line and  the  boundary  disputes  he  scourged  the  timidity  of  Webster,  and 
later  came  into  direct  conflict  with  him,  charging  the  improper  retention 
and  expenditure  of  public  funds  belonging  to  the  secret  service.  Upon 
this  matter  he  preferred  charges,  which  an  investigating  committee,  while 
perfunctorily  exonerating  Webster,  left  oi>en  to  the  inference  that  they 
were  not  unfounded.  It  was  unfortunate  that  the  attack  was  made ;  it  is 
an  instance  of  Mr.  Ingersoll's  indiscretion,  for  whatever  the  foundation 
the  fact  remains  that  Mr.  Webster  was  too  important  and  influential  a 
character  to  be  publicly  immolated.  Mr.  Webster's  escape  was  largely 
due  to  the  action  of  Jefferson  Davis.  In  the  spring  of  1847  Mr.  Inger- 
soll  was  nominated  by  Polk  for  the  French  mission,  but  failed  of  con- 
firmation in  the  Senate,  on  the  representation  by  Webster  that  his  success 
would  be  an  endorsement  of  the  charges  against  himself.  With  the  ex- 
piration of  the  Thirtieth  Congress  Mr.  IngersoU  retired  from  public 
life  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  practice  of  the 
law,  and  to  historical  work.  He  published  a  History  of  the  War  0/1812, 
a  volume  of  Recollections,  and  a  pamphlet  upon  African  Slavery  in 
America,  aiming  to  avoid  the  fermentation  of  excitement.  He  spent 
much  time  in  the  company  of  exiled  French  officers  who  sought,  with 
Joseph  Bonaparte,  an  asylum  in  Philadelphia — Grouchy,  Clausel,  Bernard, 
Desnouettes,  Vandamme  and  others.  The  well-known  Mrs.  Maury  gives 
charming  descriptions  of  his  attractive  personality,  while  Judge  Shars- 
wood  and  others  describe  him  as  an  extraordinary  advocate  at  the  bar. 
He  affected  some  oddities  in  dress,  but  was  always  welcome  in  society 
as  an  interesting  talker.  He  deprecated  late  in  life  the  abolition  move- 
ment, and  advocated  the  election  of  Breckenridge  and  Lane,  but  when 
the  shock  of  war  came  he  approved  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  call  for  volunteers 
and  was  a  friend  of  the  Union,  while  disapproving  of  ultra  measures. 
But  he  was  an  old  man,  who  had  long  outlived  his  contemporaries  in  active 
life,  and  expired  in  1862,  when  nearly  eighty  years  of  age. 

Mr.  Meigs  has  given  us  an  interesting  and  useful  book,  which  can 
be  read  with  profit.  It  is  free  from  partisanship,  and  while  at  times  it 
lacks  spirit  in  the  narrative,  it  is  on  the  whole  a  judicious  and  well-ex- 
ecuted biography. 

Hampton  L.  Carson. 


Ulysses  S.  Grant,  and  the  Period  of  National  Preservation  and  Recon- 
struction. By  W.  C.  Church,  Brevet  Lieutenant  Colonel  U.  S. 
Vols.    (New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    1897.    Pp.  xi,  473.) 

General  Grant.  By  James  Grant  Wilson.  (New  York  :  D.  Ap- 
pleton  and  Co.      1897.     Pp.  vi,  390.) 
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Gcncnil  Grant's  Lithrs  to  a  Friend,  1861- 1880.  With  intro- 
duction and  notes  by  James  Grant  Wilson.  (New  York  and 
Boston:  T.  Y.  Crowell  and  Co.      1897.     Pp.  x,  132.) 

The  first  of  these  volumes  belongs  to  the  "  Heroes  of  the  Nations  " 
series.  It  is  beautifully  printed,  on  excellent  paper.  There  are  clear 
and  well-executed  maps  of  Grant's  campaigns.  The  various  portraits  of 
Grant,  of  many  of  the  chief  officers  with  whom  he  served,  of  Lincoln, 
Greeley,  Seymour  and  Lee,  and  the  views  of  Grant's  birth-place,  the 
house  where  the  first  surrender  took  ]jlace,  and  his  tomb,  arc  good. 

In  the  eighty  pages  which  deal  with  the  birth,  ancestry,  education  of 
Grant,  his  early  experiences  as  a  soldier  in  Mexico,  and  his  career  there- 
after up  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  Coi.  Church  has  made  the  best 
presentation  of  this  period  of  Grant's  life  made  by  any  writer  who  has 
attempted  to  present  them  in  such  compact  form. 

In  treating  of  the  earlier  movements  preceding  and  attending  the 
opening  of  the  Cumberland  and  Tennessee  rivers,  including  Belmont, 
Paducah,  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson,  and  Shiloh,  the  author  has  examined 
matters'  for  himself  instead  of,  as  has  been  too  frequently  the  practice, 
following  histories  and  memoirs  written  either  too  soon  after  the  events, 
or  without  due  regard  to  the  official  records.  Under  such  treatment, 
Shiloh  appears  as  it  was,  a  thorough  surprise — no  infantry  pickets  on 
some  points  of  the  Union  line  in  advance  of  the  ordinary  chain  of  camp 
guards ;  a  regiment  attacking  the  Confederate  advance  supposing  it  an 
outpost ;  men  found  in  their  blankets  aslee]),  and  others  at  breakfast. 

The  chapters  on  the  siege  and  surrender  of  Vicksburg  vividly  sketch 
this  momentous  campaign.  The  treatment  of  the  battle  of  luka  and  sub- 
sequent movements  does  great  injustice  to  Rosecrans  from  a  failure  to 
examine  the  official  records,  and  from  repeating  exploded  versions  instead. 

The  handling  of  matters  about  Chattanooga  will  be  a  surprise  to  all 
who  have  informed  themselves  about  the  notable  operations  in  that  quar- 
ter. The  trouble  arises  in  this  case  also  from  failing  to  follow  the  record. 
The  reader  is  informed  that  Bragg  endeavored  on  August  17,  1863,  "to 
turn  Rosecrans'  flank  and  envelop  his  right,  but  he  was  driven  back  after 
sharp  fighting  "  and  that  "  on  the  i8th  Rosecrans  continued  a  movement 
for  strengthening  his  right."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  at  this  time  the 
Tennessee  River  and  two  mountain  ranges — one  of  the  latter  sixty  miles 
across — separated  Bragg  from  Rosecrans,  and  the  armies  did  not  come 
into  each  other's  presence  until  three  weeks  after  the  dates  named.  Col. 
Church  says:  "By  a  brilliant  strategic  movement  he  (Rosecrans)  se- 
cured possession  of  Chattanooga  on  September  19th  j  and  the  battle  of 
Chickaraauga  followed  on  September  20th  and  21st,"  The  small  detach- 
ment of  Union  troops  which  occupied  Chattanooga  before  the  battle  of 
Chickamauga  entered  it  ten  days  before  the  date  given  ;  the  battle  of 
Chickamauga  was  on  the  19th  and  20th,  and  there  was  no  battle  on  the 
2ist.  The  statement  that  "two  weeks  after  Chickamauga,  Rosecrans 
was  re-enforced  by  the  arrival  of  Hooker's  forces  "  will  create  the  impres- 
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sion  that  these  troops  actually  reached  Rosecrans.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
they  could  not  be  advanced  further  than  Bridgeport,  beyond  the  moun- 
tains, until  five  weeks  after  Chickamauga,  and  did  not  reach  Chattanooga 
until  ten  days  after  Rosecrans  had  been  relieved. 

To  show  how  ready  the  quiet  Grant  was  to  assert  his  position  and  au- 
thority on  all  proper  occasions.  Gen.  Hooker  is  represented  as  sending  a 
spring  wagon  to  the  train  to  meet  Gen.  Grant  on  his  arrival  at  Chatta- 
nooga, when  the  latter  said :  "If  Gen.  Hooker  wishes  to  see  me  he  will 
find  me  on  this  train. ' '  Hooker  then  appeared  with  offers  of  hospitality 
which  were  declined.  This  fable  disappears  with  the  statement  that 
Grant  rode  horseback  over  the  mountains  to  Chattanooga,  that  no  rail- 
road train  ran  to  the  city  for  weeks  thereafter,  and  that  Gen.  Hooker  did 
not  reach  Chattanooga  until  six  days  after  Grant. 

The  credit  of  planning  the  reopening  of  the  Tennessee  River  to  sup- 
ply the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  is  given  to  Gen.  W.  F.  Smith,  when, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  official  records  clearly  show  that  Gen.  Rosecrans 
planned  the  movement  before  Gen.  Smith  reached  the  western  army.  It 
is  true  that  the  details  were  left  to  Gen.  Smith,  and  that  he  executed 
them  in  the  most  brilliant  manner. 

If  a  reader  should  undertake  to  plot  the  movements  in  the  battles 
about  Chattanooga  by  implicitly  following  Col.  Church's  dates  and  de- 
scriptions the  work  would  become  a  serious  puzzle.  Thus  Hooker's  bat- 
tle in  Lookout  Valley  is  fixed  for  the  day  after  the  enemy  left  it.  Long- 
street's  corps  is  represented  as  remaining  at  Chattanooga  until  November 
13,  though  he  left  for  Knoxville  on  the  4th.  The  point  at  which  Sher- 
man's forces  gathered  to  cross  the  Tennessee  for  the  contemplated  attack 
on  Missionary  Ridge  is  fixed  at  Brown's  Ferry,  a  point  thirteen  miles  be- 
low where  it  really  took  place,  and  seven  miles  below  Chattanooga,  in- 
stead of  six  miles  above  it.  Sherman  is  represented  as  securing  a  posi- 
tion on  Missionary  Ridge  threatening  "  both  flanks  of  the  enemy,  and 
compelling  him  to  strengthen  his  right  at  the  expense  of  other  portions 
of  his  line."  Bragg' s  left  flank  was  eight  miles  from  Sherman.  Bragg's 
weakening  his  line  elsewhere  during  the  battle  to  strengthen  it  against 
Sherman  is  a  myth,  early  asserted  and  long  maintained,  it  is  true,  but 
nevertheless  a  pure  myth. 

The  chapter  on  the  "  Genesis  of  a  Great  Soldier,"  covering  the  time 
fi-om  the  Chattanooga  campaign  until  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness,  is  one 
of  the  most  striking  yet  written  in  regard  to  the  characteristics  of  General 
Grant. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  chapter  on  Chattanooga  the  story  of  the  move- 
ments and  great  battles  from  the  Rapidan  to  Richmond  contains  many 
errors  in  date  which  will  greatly  confuse  readers  who  are  not  students  of 
war  history.  Thus  the  re-organization  of  the  corps  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  just  before  Grant  took  command  is  placed  on  May  4,  instead  of 
24  ;  and  the  movements  of  Warren's  corps  in  the  battle  of  SjMJtsylvania 
on  April  8  instead  of  May  8.  These,  with  several  other  slighter  differ- 
ences in  date,  make  it  difficult  to  follow  the  real  sequence  of  events. 
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The  reader  will  encounter  the  same  troubles  in  the  chapter  on  the  cam- 
paigns of  Sherman  and  Thomas.  Thus  the  noted  assault  on  Kenesaw 
Mountain  is  fixed  for  June  21  instead  of  27,  and  the  theory  that  while 
unsuccessful  it  made  it  possible  for  Johnston  to  detach  forces  to  help 
Lee  in  Virginia  is  an  amusing  novelty  that  has  not  made  its  impress  on 
military  history.  The  treatment  of  the  Tennessee  campaign  under 
Thomas,  after  Sherman  had  started  on  his  "  holiday  picnic  "  to  the  sea. 
is  excellent.  It  brings  out  the  truth  that  Thomas  was  left  at  the  start 
with  scarcely  more  than  half  as  many  effectives  as  Hood,  and  that  the 
army  of  the  latter  was  virtually  destroyed. 

The  final  surrender  is  graphically  presented,  and  Grant's  career  as 
President  rapidly,  forcibly,  and  most  creditably  portrayed,  while  the 
picture  of  his  last  days  is  most  pathetic. 

The  volume  of  Gen.  Wilson  is  one  of  the  "Great  Commanders" 
series,  which  he  has  edited.  It  has  one  of  the  best  engravings  of  Grant 
extant.  The  maps  are  sufficient  in  number,  and  good.  The  fac -similes 
of  historical  papers,  such  as  the  "Unconditional  Surrender  letter,"  the 
appointment  as  lieutenant-general,  and  the  terms  with  Lee,  are  inter- 
esting features.  The  chapters  on  ancestry,  early  life,  cadetship,  Mexican 
■\Var  and  subsetjuent  life  until  the  Civil  War,  present  many  new  points. 
Belmont,  Fort  Henry,  Donelson  and  Shiloh  follow  long-accepted  narra- 
tives, as  they  must  in  the  main,  though  there  is  no  longer  any  reason  for 
withholding  the  facts  as  lo  the  want  of  every  preparation  for  battle  at 
Shiloh,  and  the  complete  surprise  which  so  nearly  overwhelmed  the  Un- 
ion army. 

The  severe  criticism  upon  Rosecrans  in  connection  with  the  luka- 
Corinth  campaign  cannot  be  sustained  from  the  records.  For  instance, 
instead  of  failing  to  pui^sue  in  obedience  to  orders,  as  charged,  Rosecrans 
insisted  upon  pursuing,  and  was  ordered  not  to  do  so  by  Grant  himself. 
This  error  arises  from  following  inaccurate  histories  instead  of  examining 
the  official  records.  The  Vicksburg  campaign.  Grant's  masterpiece  in 
strategy,  is  presented  in  clear  and  compact  form. 

The  author  in  treating  the  Chattanooga  campaign  wholly  ignores 
Grant's  statement,  that  upon  arriving  he  found  that  General  Thomas  had 
planned  for  opening  the  Tennessee  river,  and  the  further  statement  of 
Thomas,  that  the  plan  originated  with  Rosecran.s,  and  assigns  the  whole 
to  Grant ;  another  instance  of  following  early  myths  instead  of  the  open 
record. 

The  account  of  the  now  well -understood  battle  of  Chattanooga  is 
elaborate  and  well  written,  but  contains  more  glaring  errors  than  any 
previous  publication  from  a  writer  of  standing.  For  instance,  "  Wood, 
Sheridan  and  Turchin  ' '  are  represented  to  be  the  force  which  stormed 
Missionary  Ridge.  The  aasaulting  force,  however,  was  composed  of  the 
divisions  of  Wood,  Sheridan,  Johnson  and  Baird.  Turchin's  command 
was  only  a  brigade  in  Baird's  division.  This  latter  is  represented  as 
charging  with  Sherman's  troops  two  miles  away  from  its  real  assault,  and, 
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says  General  Wilson,  "This  charge  of  Baird's"  (which  was  neither 
ordered  nor  made)  "  was  one  of  the  incidents  of  the  day." 

But  the  most  striking  illustration  of  the  inaccuracy  of  this  book  as 
history  is  found  in  the  following  description  (p.  197)  of  Sherman's  first 
advance  against  Missionarj-  Ridge  : 

"At  I  p.  m.  Sherman  gave  the  order  to  advance  on  Missionary 
Ridge.  With  a  hundred  guns  playing  upon  them,  and  with  as  many 
more  answering  from  the  Federal  heights,  hi.s  command  gained  the  foot 
of  the  advanced  spur  of  Missionary  Ridge,  climbed  it  through  storms  of 
shot  and  shell,  beat  back  the  bayonets  that  wreathed  its  top,  clambered 
over  the  hot  muzzles  of  ihe  guns  upon  its  sunmiit,  and  at  half-past  three 
planted  their  banners  there,  a  stejj  nearer  the  sujierior  heights  frowning 
above.  Two  brigades  were  at  once  ordered  to  this  advanced  jjosition  to 
hold  it,  artillery  was  brought  up  and  mounted,  and  soon  the  captured 
height  was  made  impregnable  to  any  Confederate  force  likely  to  be  thrown 
against  it." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  was  not  a  gun  fired  by  either  side  during  the 
entire  movement  until  after  Sherman  had  reached  his  position,  and  then 
only  a  few  between  infantr)' skirmishers.  The  crest  gained  had  not  been 
occupied  by  the  enemy,  and  when  Sherman  advanced  at  i  p.  m.  there 
was  not  a  single  Confederate  soldier  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  it,  not 
one  was  dispatched  toward  it  until  2  p.  m.,  and  not  one  reached  it  at  any 
time. 

The  eastern  campaigns  are  presented  in  an  interesting  manner,  though 
not  altogether  free  from  the  Chattanooga  method,  and  the  reader  will  be 
attracted  by  the  chapters  on  the  jioliticai  life,  the  entertaining  private 
correspondence,  the  trip  around  the  world,  and  the  story  of  the  last  days 
and  death  of  the  great  captain. 

The  most  important  aim  of  writers  and  publishers  at  this  distance  from 
the  war  should  be  accuracy.  When  the  official  record  can  be  commanded 
by  ever)'  one,  there  is  no  excuse  either  for  writers  or  publishers  in  mar- 
ring their  work  with  serious  errors  which  a  few  hours'  examination  of  the 
War  Records  series  would  enable  them  to  eliminate. 

General  Wilson's  Letters  to  a  Friend  is,  from  first  to  last,  a  deeply  in- 
teresting volume.  It  contains  fifty  letters  written  by  General  Grant  to 
his  friend  Elihu  B.  Washbume  in  the  freedom  and  the  confidence  of  their 
close  relations.  They  treat  of  officers,  of  campaigns,  of  reasons  for  action, 
of  policies,  of  cruel  criticisms,  of  political  affairs,  of  his  observations 
abroad — and  all  in  the  simple  style  and  interesting  method  for  which 
General  Grant  was  noted.  It  is  in  every  way,  e.xcept  for  its  brevity,  a 
most  satisfactory  volume. 

H.    V.    BOVNTON. 

Ufc  of  General  George  Gordon  Meade,  Commander  of  the  Army  of 
tlu   Potomac.     By    Richard    Meade    B.-vche.      (Philadelphia: 
Henry  T.  Coates  and  Co.      1897.     Pp.  x.xii,  596.) 
The  announcement  of  a  life  of  Meade  by  a  near  relative  who  was  old 

enough  to  recollect  the  current  impressions  of  the  general's  career  whilst 


the  Civil  War  was  raging,  excited  hopes  of  a  memoir  full  of  the  per- 
sonality of  the  man.  The  book  turns  out  to  be,  rather,  a  narrative  of  the 
campaigns  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  ;  and  the  intimate  history  of 
Meade  is  limited  to  a  dozen  pages  at  the  beginning  and  a  score  at  the  end 
of  the  volume.  We  cannot  even  say  that  the  comments  on  the  several 
campaigns  represent  Meade's  views  ;  for  he  is  rarely  quoted,  and  the 
author  informs  us  in  the  preface  that  he  does  not  remember  "  ever  having 
asked  him  a  question  about  the  war,  or  his  ever  having  volunteered  to 
speak  of  it,  or  having  spoken  of  it  to  me." 

Looking  into  the  work  as  a  new  narrative  on  a  theme  often  treated 
before,  we  find  the  standpoint  of  the  writer  to  be  that  of  a  group  of  the 
younger  officers  who  surrounded  tleneral  Meade,  who,  starting  with  the 
intensest  prejudices  against  the  men  who  succeeded  McClcllan,  transferred 
the  dislike  with  equal  hostility  to  Grant  and  Sheridan,  when  ^k■ade  was 
superseded  in  the  independent  comitiand  of  the  Potomac  army.  Mr. 
Bache  was  not  an  army  officer,  but  he  was  born  of  army  stock,  was  him- 
self a  civil  engineer  employed  on  army  fortifications,  and,  as  his  book 
abundantly  shows,  has  remained  one  of  the  coterie  which  has  cherished 
the  belief  that  military  guidance  of  the  army  ended  when  Grant  and 
Sheridan  came  from  the  West  to  play  their  roles  in  front  of  Wa.shington. 

It  would  be  hard  to  imagine  a  more  interesting  book  than  one  written 
from  such  a  standpoint,  if  only  the  author  had  buckled  to  his  thesis  with 
thoroughness  equal  to  his  courage,  and  could  show  us  that  he  had  mastered 
the  material  that  the  Official  Records  contain.  .\s  we  follow  him  step  by 
step,  however,  we  find  so  manifest  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  essential  docu- 
ments, that  the  bottom  drops  out  of  each  basketful  of  proofs  of  the  weak- 
ness and  incapacity  of  his  betes  noires,  big  and  little. 

To  begin  with  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run,  the  proposition  is  that  we 
must  transfer  from  General  Patterson  to  General  Scott  the  responsibility 
for  the  fact  that  the  former  did  not  reinforce  McDowell  whilst  Johnston 
went  unhindered  to  Beauregard  to  turn  the  tide  of  battle  against  the 
Union  army.  .A.  warm,  kindly  feeling  toward  a  man  who  had  served  his 
country  with  distinction  in  the  Mexican  war  and  had  in  many  ways  proved 
his  title  to  the  name  of  a  good  and  useful  citizen,  would  make  it  a  grate- 
ful task  to  relieve  Patterson  of  censure ;  but  more  than  one  student  of 
the  period  has  found  that,  to  do  this,  one  must  reckon  with  the  relent- 
less logic  which  Colonel  Livermore  has  put  into  his  analysis  of  the  rec- 
ords, in  his  paper  published  by  the  Military  Historical  Society  of  Massa- 
chusetts.' In  a  new  treatment  of  the  subject,  that  analysis  must  be  met 
point  by  point,  or  the  debate  had  much  better  be  let  alone.  Mr.  Bache 
gives  no  sign  that  he  is  aware  of  this. 

General  Pope  was  an  officer  of  the  Engineers,  presumed,  by  the 
standards  accepted  in  the  army,  to  have  the  intellectual  equipment  worthy 
of  his  rank,  as  he  certainly  had  courage  and  vigor.  He  paid  a  shafp 
penalty  for  wounding  the  self-love  of  the  Potomac  army,  and  Mr.  Bache 
has  not  outgrown  the  old  animosity.     He  is  unfortunate,  however,  when 

'  Campaigns  in  Virginia,  Vol .  I . ,  p.  3. 
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he  selects  Pope's  resistance  to  the  Confederate  advance  from  Cedar  Moun- 
tain and  Culpeper  as  evidence  of  lack  of  jud{,^ment.  He  thinks  Pope 
should  at  once  have  marched  in  retreat  to  the  old  lines  at  Centerville, 
close  to  Washington,  and  that  he  only  resisted  Lee  because  he  had,  by 
his  address  to  the  army,  put  "a  military  chip  on  his  shoulder."  As  the 
purpose  on  the  National  side  was  to  gain  time  for  McClcllan's  army  to 
come  from  the  James  River  to  join  him,  strenuous  resistance  was  the 
plainest  dictate  of  wisdom,  and  it  is  selecting  a  strong  point  to  make  an 
attack  there.  That,  at  least,  was  a  merit  and  not  a  weakness.  But  strong 
or  weak,  Pope  was  not  to  be  judged  by  it,  for  in  this  respect  he  was  fol- 
lowing Halleck's  explicit  orders.  The  policy  of  a  stubborn,  dilatory 
fight  had  been  adopted  from  the  time  McClellan's  return  had  been  deter- 
mined upon,  and  was  constantly  reiterated.  "Stand  llrni,"  said  Hal- 
leck,  "until  I  can  help  you.  Fight  hard  and  aid  will  come  soon.'" 
McClellan  was  notified  that  the  policy  laid  down  for  Pope  was  to  "  fight 
in  retreat  and  dispute  every  inch  of  ground  "  if  forced  to  fall  back.' 

In  the  campaign  of  .\ntietam  General  Burnside  is  oflTered  up  as  the 
scapegoat,  and  though  idolatry  of  McClellan  is  no  longer  in  vogue  and 
no  book  was  ever  more  discredited  as  an  authority  than  his  Own  Story, 
its  assertions  are  here  assumed  to  be  conclusive  even  in  contradiction  of 
matter  in  which  the  official  reports  of  McClellan  and  Burnside,  made  at 
the  time,  are  in  accord.  It  is  enough  that  thereby  Burnside  is  to  be  con- 
demned. McClellan  as  well  as  Burnside  had  said  in  reports  made  soon 
after  the  battle,  that  Burnside  received  the  order  to  attack  the  enemy's 
position  at  the  lower  stone  bridge  at  ten  o'clock,  and  it  was  not  till  Mc- 
Clellan had  been  removed  from  the  command  of  the  army  and  Burnside 
had  been  his  successor,  that  he  changed  his  statement  and  said  that  the 
latter  was  ordered  to  attack  at  eight  o'clock."  Granting  that  other  testi- 
mony might  be  found  more  or  less  strongly  supporting  the  one  view  or  the 
other,  a  historical  writer  is  not  warranted  in  saying  "  there  is  no  doubt  of 
the  substantial  accuracy  of  this  account  of  McClellan's."  And  as  if  in 
retribution,  there  was  going  through  the  press  at  the  same  time  with  Mr. 
Bache's  work  a  supplemental  volume  of  the  Official  Records  in  which  the 
original  of  the  long-lost  order  is  given  with  the  hour  of  9:10  a.  m.  at  its 
head,  its  writing,  enclosure  and  transmittal  from  Pry's  house  to  the  heights 
above  Bumside's  bridge,  full  two  miles  as  the  crow  flies,  being  after  that 
time.' 

In  the  author's  mind,  no  contemptuous  epithets  seem  too  strong  for 
his  characterizations  of  Burnside.  They  become  mere  lampooning,  and 
arc  repeated  with  gusto  as  often  as  opportunity  can  be  made.  And  who 
was  Burnside  ?  A  man  who,  having  received  his  education  at  the  Mili- 
tary Academy  at  West  Point,  promptly  volunteered  on  the  first  call  of 
the  President,  though  he  had  left  the  army  and  was  in  important  civil 
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business.  Taking  the  field  as  colonel  of  a  Rhode  Island  regiment,  his 
promotions  came  as  the  recognition  of  honoralile  service.  At  the  head  of 
a  difficult  and  important  expedition  to  ihe  Carolina  coast  he  won  successes 
that  were  among  the  first  to  cheer  the  hearts  of  a  loyal  people.  Coming 
back  to  help  retrieve  the  disasters  of  McClellan's  campaign  against  Rich- 
mond, the  latter  found  in  him  a  friend  whom  he  could  absolutely  trust 
and  was  effusive  in  warmest  expressions  of  afliection.  He  went  to  Wash- 
ington to  advocate  McClellan's  cause,  and  the  offer  to  himself  of  the 
command  of  the  arniy  gave  him  the  power,  in  refusing  it,  to  secure  his 
friend's  reinstatement  at  its  head.  He  had  conferred  too  great  a  favor, 
and  the  general  recognition  of  the  fact  that  he  stood  in  the  possible  line 
of  succession,  must  be  held  to  have  been  the  cause  of  jealousy,  and  at  last, 
of  enmity.  When  McClellan's  fall  came,  Burnside  still  labored  for  his 
friend,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  his  unwillingness  to  take  the  com- 
mand was  honest  and  unfeigned.  When  disaster  came  to  himself,  he  sig- 
nalized his  pure  patriotism  by  seeking  some  less  onerous  post,  where  he 
could  still  ser\-e  his  country.  In  East  Tennessee  he  again  proved  capacity 
and  courage,  as  even  his  enemies  were  finally  forced  to  admit.  Return- 
ing to  the  army  at  the  East,  he  soon  offered,  of  his  own  motion,  to  ex- 
change his  independent  comiTiand  under  Grant  for  one  of  subordination 
under  Meade,  who  had  lately  lieen  his  own  subordinate,  in  order  to 
simplify  the  working  of  the  army  machinery.  His  character  commanded 
esteem  and  respect  in  every  situation,  whether  in  prosperity  or  in  misfor- 
tune, in  the  field  or  in  the  Senate.  His  limitations,  his  faults  may  be, 
nay,  must  be,  dissected  by  the  historian  ;  but  right-minded  people  will  be 
shocked  whenever  such  a  character  is  made  the  object  of  cynical  satire. 
The  smallest  of  his  undisinited  successes  would  have  made  the  fortune  of 
most  of  those  who  sneer  at  him. 

In  Mr.  Bache's  treatment  of  Grant,  if  for  brevity's  sake  we  select  a 
typical  example  of  his  misjudgments,  we  may  find  it  in  his  thrice-re|ieated 
assertion  that  Grant  had  unjustly  "  overshadosved  "  Meade  by  taking  the 
field  with  the  Potomac  army,  though  "  he  had  expressly  stated  that,  as 
being  in  command  of  all  the  armies  in  the  field,  his  proper  place  was  in 
Washington."' 

.Anyone  jjassably  familiar  with  the  Rebellion  history  will  at  once  recall 
that  Grant  had,  with  what  was  unusual  vehemence  for  him,  declared,  from 
the  first  news  of  his  appointment  to  the  new  grade  of  lieutenant-general, 
that  nothing  could  induce  him  to  do  as  Halleck  had  done  in  this  matter 
of  making  Washington  his  personal  headquarters.  Being  summoned  there 
on  March  4,  1864,  he  wrote  to  Sherman:  "  I  start  in  the  morning  to 
comply  with  the  order,  but  I  shall  say  very  distinctly  on  my  arrival  there, 
that  I  will  accept  no  appointment  which  will  require  me  to  make  that 
city  my  headquarters."'  He  stuck  to  his  word,  and  the  order  which  the 
President  as  Commander-in-chief  made  on  March  nth,  declared  that 
"The  headquarters  of  the  army  will  be  in  Washington,  and  also  with 

'  Pp.  364,  401,  554.  »  O.  R.,  XX.XII.  pt.  3,  p.  18. 
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Lieutenant-General  Grant  in  ihe  field.'''  As  to  the  Washington  office,  the 
same  order  assigned  General  Halleck  "  to  duty/«  Washington  as  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  army,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the 
Lieutenant-General  commanding.'" 

Here  we  have  the  promj/t  execution  of  Grant's  purjxjse  and  the  organ- 
ization of  command  which  he  maintained  till  the  peace.  It  is  therefore 
with  a  sort  of  bewilderment  that  one  finds  Mr.  Bache  talking  of  Grant's 
having  "  expressly  stated  "  and  made  "  his  own  confession  "  that  he  was, 
all  the  rest  of  the  war,  "absent  from  the  place  where  he  should  have 
been."  No  book  discussing  subjects  of  controversy  in  our  Civil  War 
ought  now  to  l>e  published  without  e.xplicit  reference  to  authorities,  but 
Mr.  Bache  gives  us  none.  Running  the  matter  down,  we  seem  to  find 
it  in  Grant's  Personal  Memoirs y^  where  he  tells  of  his  visit  to  Meade  at 
Brandy  Station  on  the  10th  of  March  ( the  day  before  the  order  cited 
above  was  issued),  and  says  "It  had  been  my  intention  before  this  to 
remain  in  the  West,  even  if  I  was  made  Lieutenant-general  ;  but  when  I 
got  to  Washington  and  saw  the  situation,  it  was  plain  that  here  was  the 
point  for  the  commanding  general  to  be."  The  "here"  manifestly 
meant  with  the  .-Vrmy  of  the  Potomac,  for  he  is  at  its  headquarters  in  con- 
sultation with  its  commander.  The  antithesis  is  between  "here"  and 
"the  West,"  where  he  had  previously  expected  to  be  in  the  field.  To 
interpret  this  as  meaning  that  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  stay  in  the  city  of 
Washington  would  be  untenable  if  not  another  word  were  found  to  show 
Grant's  purpose ;  but  when  we  read  what  he  had  written  to  Sherman  and 
see  him  going  back  to  the  President  and  having  an  order  issued  the  very 
next  day  which  ])roclaimed  his  purpose  to  take  the  field  ;  when  the  enemy 
seized  upon  the  order,  and  we  find  their  leaders  telling  each  other  that 
they  must  prepare  to  meet  Grant  in  Virginia ;  the  gloss  upon  Grant's 
words  twcomes  an  amusing  example  of  the  blindness  of  prejudice. 

The  blindness  is  scarcely  less  when  Mr.  Bache  declares  it  to  be 
"  favoritism"  which  gave  Shennan  the  opportunity  for  "separate  mili- 
tary renown  ' '  which  was  denied  to  Meade.  Sherman  had  almost  pas- 
sionately begged  Grant  to  stay  in  the  West.  No  ambition  for  "  separate 
military  renown  "  had  prevented  him  from  urging  that  it  was  alike  for 
Grant's  renown  and  for  the  interest  of  the  country  that  Grant  should  re- 
main at  the  head  of  the  western  army  though  it  should  keep  himself  a 
subordinate.  He  had  a  magnificent  vision  of  that  great  army  under 
Grant's  leadership  sweeping  across  Georgia  to  the  sea  and  northward 
again  to  Richmond,  making  "short  work"  of  the  seceding  Atlantic 
States  when  "  our  task  is  done  "  in  the  West.'  If  things  had  gone  on  in 
Virginia  in  1864  as  they  had  in  1863  it  would  not  have  been  strange  if 
Sherman's  vision  had  lj)een  realized  in  1865  by  Grant's  receiving  Lee's 
surrender  somewhere  between  the  Potomac  and  the  Rapidan,  coming  from 
the  south  with  the  army  of  the  West.     It  was  with  the  honest  purpose  to  let 

'  Id.,  p.  58. 
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the  noble  Army  of  the  Potomac  vani|uish  its  own  enemy  that  Grant  gave 
up  the  more  attractive  vision,  and  the  book  l>efore  us  is  evidence  of  the 
scant  thanks  he  got  for  it  from  those  who  should  have  been  first  in  grati- 
tude. It  is  hard  to  repress  derisive  laughter  when  a  nephew  of  Meade 
quotes  against  Grant  the  Spanish  ei|uivalent  of  the  English  proverb,  "  One 
beat  the  bush  and  another  caught  the  bird." 

If  history  shows  anything  it  is  that  the  law  to  make  Grant  lieutenant- 
general  (for  his  name  might  as  well  have  been  in  its  text)  was  passed 
when  Congress  and  the  country  were  almost  in  despair  because  the  vic- 
tory of  Gettysburg  was  followed  by  six  months  of  inaction  or  harmless 
peripatetics  between  Washington  and  Culpeper ;  because  Lee  was  kept 
so  little  employed  by  a  superior  army  that  he  dared  to  send  one-third  of 
his  smaller  force  away  to  help  Bragg  beat  Rosecrans  at  Chickamauga,  and 
no  advantage  was  taken  of  it.  Had  Meade  clung  to  Lee  in  '63  as  Sherman 
did  to  Johnston  in  '64,  so  that  his  campaign,  like  the  other,  would  have 
been  known  among  the  soldiers  as  the  "  hundred  days  under  fire,"  Rich- 
mond might  have  been  taken  nearly  a  year  before  Atlanta,  and  we  should 
never  have  heard  of  its  captor  being  "overshadowed  "  by  anybody.  He 
had  his  chance. 

There  is  in  Mr.  Bache's  book  a  good  deal  of  careful  analysis  of  army 
movements,  much  good  topographical  description,  aided  by  maps  which 
he  has  skilfully  modified  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  general  reader.  Its 
real  significance,  however,  is  in  the  controversial  matter  of  which  samples 
have  been  given,  and  with  which  every  chapter  is  full.  He  has  often 
been  obliged  to  stop  short  in  his  campaign  details  because  the  scale  to 
which  he  was  writing  would  make  his  book  too  large,  and  this  has  pre- 
vented him  from  giving  the  reader  the  means  of  testing  the  value  of  the 
general  judgments  which  he  announces. 

T/w  Baltic  of  Franklin,  Tciim'sscc,  Nai'cvibcr  jo,  1S64.  A  Mono- 
graph. By  Jacob  D.  Cox,  Late  Major-Generai  Commanding 
Twenty-third  Army  Coips.  (New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.      [897.     Pp.  X,  351.) 

General  Cox — scholar,  practised  writer  and  excellent  officer — gives 
the  public  in  this  volume  a  very  clear  account  of  the  campaign  in  Ten- 
nessee under  Gen.  Thomas,  after  Gen.  Sherman  had  left  Hood,  who  had 
long  resisted  Sherman's  three  armies,  to  be  taken  care  of  by  Thomas  with 
the  fragments,  when  62,000  selected  men  had  been  withdrawn  by  Sher- 
man for  his  March  to  the  Sea.  The  general  view  of  the  situation,  and  the 
strategy  of  the  campaign,  the  statement  of  the  tactics  and  the  description 
of  the  fighting  at  Franklin,  are  excellent.  But  the  assumption  in  the  out- 
set, as  if  it  were  not  a  matter  to  be  questioned,  that  Gen.  Thomas  was 
left  with  adequate  forces,  is  wholly  unsup])orted  by  the  facts,  as  is  now 
well  known  by  all  participants.  It  will  attract  the  reader's  attention  to 
find  in  the  opening  paragraph  that  Franklin  itself  as  a  hard-fought  field 
would  not  justify  the  volume,  but  that  full  cause  for  publication  will  be 
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found,  among  other  things,  in  the  fact  that  this  battle  marked  the  "begin- 
ning of  the  end"  of  the  Civil  War,  and  justified  Sherman  in  the  division 
of  his  forces  for  the  March  to  the  Sea.  As  very  few  students  of  war  his- 
tory will  accei)t  those  positions,  they  will,  naturally,  seek  another  reason 
for  publication.  This  they  will  not  find  clearly  revealed  until  they  reach 
the  last  two  chapters,  with  the  titles,  "  An  unexpected  Controversy, "  and 
"Controverted  Points."  The  contention,  here  made  clear,  is  that  Gen, 
Cox  selected  the  line  of  battle  at  Franklin,  and  commanded  the  line 
throughout  the  battle,  except  as  Gen.  Stanley,  of  the  Fourth  Corjjs,  came 
up  at  the  time  of  the  break  in  the  line,  helped  to  restore  it,  was  immedi- 
ately wounded  and  left  the  field.  That  Gen.  Cox's  book  wa.s  written  as 
an  introduction  to  this  controversy  sufficiently  ap[>ears  from  the  [laragraph 
which  precedes  the  final  chapter  setting  forth  the  points  of  his  contro- 
versy. "  The  fulness  of  the  narrative  in  the  preceding  pages  will  enable 
me  to  make  the  summary  romjiaratively  brief."  A  space  equal  to  one 
fourth  of  the  volume  is  then  devoted  to  the  points  of  contention  given 
above. 

While  there  is  no  question  of  Gen.  Cox's  ability  and  energy  in  estab- 
lishing the  line  indicated  to  him  by  Gen.  Schofield,  rapidly  and  effectively 
entrenching  it,  and  supplementing  it  all  by  distinguished  conduct  in 
action,  the  claim  which  he  makes,  which  is  virtually  that  of  commanding 
in  the  battle,  cannot  be  sustained.  Gen.  Schofield  occupied  a  most  com- 
manding position,  immediately  overlooking  the  whole  field,  where  he 
rould  direct  everything,  not  only  on  the  line  where  Cox's  two  divisions 
were  fighting,  but  upon  the  other  very  important  portions  of  the  line  occu- 
pied by  Stanley's  troops,  including  the  points  where  the  Union  cavalry 
were  engaged,  and  where  other  troops  of  Stanley  were  posted  to  observe 
movements  of  the  enemy  threatening  the  Union  rear.  Gen.  Schofield,  in 
his  recently  published  book,  twice  records  that  he  personally  directed 
Gen.  Cox  where  to  fonn  the  troops  as  they  came  up,  this  being  com- 
mitted to  Cox  because  Gen.  Stanley  was  commanding  the  rear  guard  and 
engaging  the  enemy  to  retard  his  advance.  In  regard  to  the  remaining 
point  of  Gen.  Cox's  contention.  Gen.  Schofield,  being  called  on  by  Gen. 
Cox  a.s  the  officer  in  supreme  command  for  his  understanding  of  the 
matter,  wrote : 

"  It  has  seemed  to  me  that  your  use  of  the  term  '  Commandant  upon 
the  line  '  was  imfortunate,  it  being  liable  to  be  misunderstood  as  intended 
to  imply  that  you  had  been  assigned  to  the  command  of  all  the  troops  in 
line  on  the  south  side  of  the  river.  The  contingency  which  was  antici- 
pated of  an  attempt  of  the  enemy  to  force  a  crossing  of  the  river  above 
Franklin,  which  would,  or  might,  have  taken  Stanley  to  some  distant 
point  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  and  which  might  thus  have  led  to 
your  assignment  to  the  command  of  all  the  troops  remaining  on  the  south 
side,  did  not  happen."  General  Schofield  wrote  Gen.  Stanley  as  posi- 
tively in  regard  to  the  matter,  declaring  further  that  Stanley  was  where 
he  should  have  been  throughout  the  battle. 

While  these  things  effectually  dispose  of  the  points  for  the  establish- 
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ment  of  which  the  book  was  written,  its  non -controversial  chapters, 
which  make  up  three-quarters  of  the  volume,  undoubtedly  present  the 
best  account  of  the  movements  in  the  battle  of  Franklin  yet  published. 

The  discussion  of  the  division  of  Sherman's  forces  when  he  decided 
to  leave  Hood  in  his  rear  for  Thomas  to  deal  with,  while  with  all  his 
army  except  two  small  corps,  the  convalescents,  and  the  sick,  he  started 
for  the  sea,  is  seriously  marred  by  withholding  several  essential  elements 
without  which  there  can  be  no  fair  presentation  of  the  case.  For  e.xample, 
the  force  which  Sherman  took  to  the  sea  is  stated  at  "about  50,000." 
Sherman  himself  in  his  Memoirs  says  it  was  62,204,  that  "the  most  ex- 
traordinary efforts  had  been  made  to  purge  the  army,"  and  "  that  all  on 
this  exhibit  may  be  assumed  to  have  been  able-bodied,  experienced  sol- 
diers, well  armed,  well  equipped  and  provided,  as  far  as  human  foresight 
could,  with  all  the  essentials  of  life,  strength,  and  vigorous  action."  On 
the  other  hand,  of  those  sent  back  to  Thomas,  the  terms  of  service  of 
15,000  expired  within  a  week  after  Hood's  movement  began,  and  their 
places  were  in  part  supplied  with  12,000  perfectly  new  troops.  It  was 
necessary  to  ransack  the  hospitals  and  organize  convalescents  for  the 
field,  and  also,  at  last,  to  put  citizens  and  quarteniiasters'  employes  into 
the  ranks,  and  Thoma.s,  when  the  real  situation  was  discovered  at  Wash- 
ington, was  urged  to  send  north  for  militia.  While  this  was  the  condi- 
tion confronting  Thomas,  and  while  both  Schofield  and  Thomas  reported 
officially  that  at  the  time  of  Franklin  Hood  largely  outnumbered  the 
Union  force,  General  Cox  gives  Hood's  strength  as  42,000  or  43,000, 
and  asserts  that  "  The  effective  force  under  General  Thomas,  in  middle 
and  southern  Tennessee,  was  65,000  officers  and  men  present  for  duty 
equipped,  which  was  the  official  phrase  indicating  complete  readiness  for 
active  service."  This  single  statement,  in  the  light  of  the  facts  given 
above,  to  which  he  makes  no  reference,  should  dispose  of  his  book  as 
history ;  and  also  of  the  theory  which  General  Cox  advances  that  the 
writing  of  his  book  is  justified  by  the  demonstration  which  Franklin 
gives  that  Sherman  made  a  proper  division  of  his  army  when  he  marched 
away  from  Hood  to  the  sea. 

H.  V,  BoYNroN. 

Report  and  Accompanying  Papers  of  the  CommissioH  appointed  by  the 
President  of  th:  United  States  "  to  investigate  and  report  npon  the 
true  divisional  Line  betiveen  the  Republic  of  Venezuela  and  British 
Guiana."  (Washington:  Government  Printing  Ofiice.  1897. 
Four  vols.,  pp.  406,  723,  517  ;  Vol.  IV.,  atlas  of  76  plates.) 

These  volumes  may  be  considered  as  products  of  American  scholar- 
ship, apart  entirely  from  the  policy  that  gave  rise  to  them.  They  are 
undoubtedly  the  best  contribution  hitherto  made  towards  clearing  up  the 
merits  of  the  boundary  dispute.  This  indeed  is  not  very  high  praise,  for 
the  previous  contributions,  at  least  the  official  ones,  were  not  of  the 
highest  order.     The  interminable  series  of  "statements,"  "cases"  and 
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"  memoranda"  put  forward  by  Venezuelan  agents  have  in  them  lament- 
ably little  that  is  at  once  relevant  to  the  question  and  useful  towards  de- 
ciding it.  The  "  case"  for  the  English  colony,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
tardily  scrambled  together  under  pressure  of  threatened  war.  It  was 
based  on  insufficient  research,  made  by  persons  who  had  had  no  thorough 
training- in  selecting  and  translating  significant  passages  from  foreign  rec- 
ords, to  say  nothing  of  the  higher  task  of  collating  and  sifting  the  evi- 
dence so  obtained.  As  a  result,  Sir  Frederick  Pollock's  able  and  tem- 
perate statement  was  in  part  vitiated  at  the  outset  by  defects  in  his 
materials.  It  was  also  of  course  a  one-sided  presentation.  There  was 
still,  therefore,  need  of  a  thorough  search  of  the  sources  and  a  review  of 
the  evidence  by  competent  hands  ;  and  this  the  members  of  our  Com- 
mission have  evidently  sought  to  bring  about.  They  were  fortunate  in 
their  choice  for  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  undertaking,  of  Professor 
George  Lincoln  Burr  as  their  agent.  Valuable  service  was  done  by  Pro- 
fessor J.  F.  Jameson  in  investigating  the  beginnings  of  European  settle- 
ment in  Guiana;  and  by  Mr.  Mallet -Prevost,  the  late  Dr.  Winsor  and 
Mr.  Marcus  Baker  in  working  up  the  geographical  features  of  the  question. 
But  it  is  no  injustice  to  these  others  to  say  that  the  most  important  and 
valuable  contents  of  these  volumes  come  from  Professor  Burr. 

Our  worthy  Secretary  of  State  who  asserted  that  the  Guiana  boundary 
question  was  a  nutter  of  "  weighing  simple  historical  evidence"  ought, 
in  poetical  justice,  to  have  been  required  to  do  the  weighing  himself.  I 
doubt  whether  all  history  could  supply  an  example  of  more  baffling,  com- 
plicated and  unsatisfactory  evidence.  The  evidence  of  tradition  is  con- 
flicting and  shadowy.  Records  are  vague  and  full  of  gaps,  imimrtant 
maps  are  lost,  sites  of  former  occupation  cannot  be  definitely  fi-ted.  The 
disputed  territory  has  for  landmarks  almost  e.\clusively  rivers,  and  every 
river  has  either  several  names  (Indian,  Spanish,  Dutch,  French,  English) 
or  several  ways  of  spelling  what  is  supposed  to  be  one  and  the  same 
name.  Many  rivers  have  names  so  nearly  alike  that  everything  depends 
on  a  single  letter.  There  is  a  Baroma  and  a  Barama  and  a  Barinia  and  a 
Barimani ;  all  four  arc  neighboring  streams.  The  name  of  the  first  is 
spelled  in  at  least  twenty-five  different  ways,  and  the  rest  have  \ariations 
of  their  own.  The  second  and  third  are  at  the  burning  point  of  the 
boundary  controversy.  To  add  to  this  charming  simplicity,  the  map- 
makers  frer|uently  interchanged  the  name  of  the  Barimawith  its  neighbor 
the  Amacura  ;  aiid  when  a  document  represents  the  Barimaas  the  bound- 
ary of  Dutch  territory  it  may  be  (juite  uncertain  which  river  is  intended. 

In  unravelling  the  tangle  of  tangles  in  which  the  geography  of  the 
disputed  region  is  involved.  Professor  Burr  has  performed  some  really  re- 
markable feats.  For  example,  the  identification  of  "  Creek  Mejou  "  in 
a  Dutch  document,  with  the  river  Curumu  (Vol.  I.,  p.  390)  ;  or,  for  an 
example  of  insight,  sustained  alertness  and  skill  in  marshalling  detached 
bits  of  evidence,  take  the  processes  by  which  he  determines  approx- 
imately the  sites  of  the  successive  Dutch  posts  on  the  Cuyuni — that  river 
of  the  interior  which  figures  so  much  in  the  boundary  dispute.     I  wish  it 
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were  jiossible  to  quote  the  passage  in  which  he  speaks  of  Schomburgk's 
Indian  tradition  as  fixing  the  site  of  one  of  these  posts  and  giving  the 
name  of  the  post-holder,  "Palmsteen."  The  site  is  now  shown,  by  a 
record  which  Schomburgk  could  not  have  seen,  to  have  been  correctly  in- 
dicated by  tradition,  and  Mr.  Burr,  recalling  the  Indian  tendency  to  mix 
I's  and  r's,  reconciles  "Palmsteen"  with  the  true  name,  Pierre  Martin, 
preserved  in  the  record  (Vol.  I.,  p.  344). 

In  his  efforts  to  clear  up  the  facts  of  occupation  from  stage  to  stage, 
it  seems  to  me  Professor  Burr  has  been  eminently  successful.  Unless 
new  evidence  be  discovered,  it  is  doubtful  whether  anything  further  can 
be  drawn  from  the  materials  now  available.  His  arguments  and  infer- 
ences as  to  territorial  claims  are  less  likely  to  be  accepted  by  everybody 
concerned,  .^s  to  the  primary  question  whether  the  Dutch  legislators 
used  the  Orinoco  river  as  a  limit  of  their  territorial  rights,  possessions  or 
jurisdiction,  I  think  he  has  not  succeeded  in  overturning  the  essential 
part  of  the  case  for  the  colony.  He  has,  indeed,  supplied  some  im- 
portant corrections  in  the  copying  and  translating  of  the  chief  docu- 
ments ;  but  the  fact  remains  that  Dutch  legislation  made  a  distinction 
between  the  region  east  of  the  Orinoco  and  the  region  west  of  it ;  that 
for  "the  Wild  Coast"  east  of  it  they  legislated  freely  as  to  founding 
colonies,  undertaking  to  authorize  and  govern  settlements  at  any  point 
settlers  might  select ;  west  of  the  Orinoco  they  made  no  such  pretensions. 
And  when  Professor  Burr  contends  that  when  the  Orinoco  is  thus  named 
as  a  limit  in  Dutch,  legislation  about  Dutch  affairs,  "it  is  as  the  first 
Spanish  point,  and  not  as  the  last  Dutch  one,  that  it  is  named,"  he 
seems  to  me  to  come  dangerously  near  to  mere  hair-splitting.  First 
S[janish  point  or  last  Dutch  point,  it  amounts  to  a  denial  of  Spanish 
sovereignty  and  an  assertion  of  Dutch  rights  east  of  the  Orinoco.  Mr. 
Burr  argues  much  from  the  fact  that  the  Dutch  did  not  at  once  assert  an 
exclusive  right  to  plant  colonies  in  Guiana ;  but  I  think  he  looks  too 
much  at  mere  word.s  and  too  little  at  the  facts.  Mere  verbal  assertion  of 
exclusive  sovereignty  would  have  been  of  small  value  in  1621  ;  the  only 
assertion  that  could  avail  was  actual  occupation  of  various  points  on  the 
coast.  It  seems  to  me  also  that  even  verbal  assertion  of  exclusive  sover- 
eignty is  plainly  enough  contained  in  the  company's  "  conditions  for  col- 
onies" of  1627-8  ;  I  hardly  see  how  it  could  be  more  strongly  stated. 
However  that  may  be,  it  seems  not  worth  while  to  spend  much  time  on 
the  question,  unless  we  are  to  maintain  that  the  situation  was  controlled 
to  the  end  by  the  phrases  of  1621.  It  will  hardly  be  suggested  that 
llolland,  to  the  close  of  her  hold  on  western  Guiana,  would  have  al- 
lowed any  other  country  to  plant  a  colony  on  its  coast,  without  resistance  I 
If  not,  it  seems  to  me  that  any  argument  from  the  terms  of  early  docu- 
ments, however  interesting  historically,  is  of  little  value  for  present  pur- 
poses. Mr.  Burr's  own  researches  would  seem  to  warrant  the  opinion 
that  if  British  Guiana  fails  to  get  the  boundary  placed  near  to  the  Ori- 
noco it  will  not  be  for  lack  of  evidence  that  the  Dutch  claimed  exclusive 
jurisdiction  up  to  that  limit. 
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The  tieatment  of  the  evidence  of  geographere  occupies  the  whole  of 
Volume  III.  Here  Professor  Burr  contributes  a  paper  on  such  official  or 
semi-official  maps  as  he  was  able  to  find.  His  work  in  hunting  down 
maps  officially  referred  to,  and  in  using  their  contents,  deserves  the 
highest  recognition.  Dr.  Winsor's  paper  on  the  history  of  the  bounda- 
ries a.s  shown  on  various  clasf>es  of  maps  is  clear  and  good,  but  somewhat 
too  general  for  defmiteness  of  results.  Mr.  Alallet-Frevost,  secretar)'  of 
the  Commission,  jiresents  a  longer,  but,  as  it  seems  to  me,  not  wholly 
satisfactory  jjaper  on  the  same  ground.  He  gives  too  much  the  im- 
pression of  laboring  to  break  the  force  of  the  map  evidence  that  runs  so 
strongly  against  \'enezuela.  Lack  of  space  forbids  discussion  here  of  the 
theory  he  maintains  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Sanson  line,  the  D'Anville 
line,  etc.  Even  granting  all  that  he  contends  for,  the  fact  remains  that 
the  great  majority  of  re[mtable  map-makers  long  held  that  Spain's  terri- 
tory ended  at  or  near  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco.  Whether  they  did  or 
did  not  mean  to  assign  the  territory  east  of  the  Spanish  boundary  to  the 
Dutch  (and  it  is  quite  clear  that  most  of  them  did)  their  evidence  cannot 
be  brushed  aside  by  unsupjwrted  conjecture  ;  they  represent  the  common 
report  and  prevailing  impres.sion  of  their  day  as  to  the  state  of  territorial 
rights  in  that  part  of  the  world.  It  is  as  futile  as  it  is  unfair  to  assume 
that  the  geopraphers  used  nothing  but  old  maps  in  making  new  ones. 
There  is  a  very  considerable  body  of  literature  which  was  available  and 
was  certainly  used  in  the  drawing  of  maps.  It  would  have  been  well  if 
the  best  of  it,  so  far  as  pertinent,  had  been  included  within  the  scope  of 
the  Commission's  inejuiries.  The  geographers  were  aware  that  Spain  had 
settlements  up  the  Orinoco  but  none  on  the  coast.  They  knew  that 
Holland  had  settlements  on  the  coast  and  was  reputed  to  claim  it  to  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Orinoco.  A  "  line  "  they  could  hardly  avoid  draw- 
ing, and  where  would  it  so  well  accord  with  facts  as  when  drawn  at  the 
point  where  river-bank  meets  sea-coast  ?  The  direction  inland  was,  I 
think,  an  arbitrary  matter  ;  nobody  knew  anything  of  the  country  and 
probably  D'Anville  meant  to  halve  the  angle  between  coast-line  and  river- 
line.  But  he  certainly  had  no  thought  of  setting  himself  up  as  "  a  judge 
and  a  divider  "  over  the  Spanish  and  the  Dutch.  The  accordance  of  his 
line  with  the  known  facts  seems  to  have  satisfied  both  himself  and  his 
successors, — at  least  those  who  did  not  .set  up  [>reconceived  theory  above 
facts.  There  were  some  who  assigned  to  Spain  all  the  territory  in  South 
America  that  no  other  country  had  actually  occupied  ;  these  drew  the 
boundary  at  the  Pomeroon.  There  were  others,  few  and  obscure,  who 
were  disposed  to  deny,  with  the  Venezuelans,  that  any  other  country 
could  obtain  ownership  of  any  part  without  Sf>ain's  express  grant ;  these, 
interpreting  the  treaty  of  1648  in  their  own  way,  drew  the  line  at  the 
Elssequibo,  thus  placing  a  part  of  the  Dutch  colony  in  Spanish  territory. 
It  is,  however,  somewhat  suq>rising  to  find  Bonne  and  Poirson  put  in  this 
group  as  having  "denied  to  the  Dutch  any  rights  whatever  west  of  the 
Essequibo."  Of  some  six  or  seven  ma[)s  of  this  region  by  Bonne,  just 
one,  the  one  reproduced  in  the  Commision's  atlas,  a  small-scale  general 
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map  of  South  America,  may  bear  this  construction,  though  not  of  neces- 
sity. At  all  events,  all  the  other  maps  by  Bonne  give  at  least  the  Pome- 
roon  to  the  Dutch,  and  one  puts  the  boundary  at  the  Orinoco  (^Atlas 
Moderne,  Paris,  1771).  And  as  to  Poirson,  the  only  authority  for 
placing  him  in  this  list  is  a  German  map  attributed  to  him,  which  has  no 
engraved  boundary  at  the  coast.  All  the  genuine  Poirson  maps,  printed 
from  his  own  plates,  concede  the  Pomeroon  basin  to  the  Dutch  ;  and 
even  this  doubtful  German  translation  shows  the  Dutch  Neiv  Middelburg, 
etc.,  west  of  the  hand-colored  boundary. 

■  Mr.  Baker's  laudable  work  in  writing  a  geographical  description  of 
Guiana,  and  in  listing  the  known  maps  of  the  region,  suffered  most  by 
the  sudden  interruption  of  the  Commission's  labors.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
he  may  be  authorized  to  complete  his  project,  and  to  include  in  it  the 
evidence  of  historians,  travellers  and  others  who  have  left  on  record  any 
word  that  bears  on  the  main  ijuestion. 

The  point  most  likely  to  interest  readers  of  this  review  is,  I  suppose, 
the  general  bearing  of  the  work  done  for  the  Commission  on  the  respec- 
tive claims  of  Venezuela  and  British  Guiana.  That  is  a  matter  of  opinion. 
While  some  of  the  grounds  on  which  the  colonists  base  their  case  are 
shown  to  be  untenable,  other  grounds  are  strengthened.  The  gross  re- 
sult is,  as  it  ought  to  be,  rather  to  help  the  arbitrators  than  to  help  either 
party.  One  feature  of  the  work  has  seemed  to  me  somewhat  unfortunate 
in  this  view.  The  general  course  and  tone  of  the  writing  run  much  as  a 
hostile  criticism  of  the  British  case.  This  was  perhaps  inevitable  from 
the  circumstances.  It  may  have  been  the  intention  to  submit  the  Vene- 
zuelan rase  to  a  similar  course  of  critical  examination  ;  but  there  is  un- 
fortunately nothing  in  these  volumes  to  indicate  such  an  intention.  Vet 
the  whole  work,  in  spite  of  this  feature,  casts  a  curious  light  on  the 
extravagant  statements  once  current  here  as  to  "  English  expansion  "  of 
claims  beyond  those  made  by  the  Dutch. 

S.   M.   Macvane. 

In  Vol.  XI.  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Historical  Society  (Long- 
mans, pp.  212)  the  most  noteworthy  pieces  are  four:  Professor  York 
Powell's  account  of  the  Ecole  des  Chartes  and  plea  for  a  similar  institu- 
tion in  England  ;  Major  Martin  A.  S.  Hume's  narrative,  presenting  the 
most  recent  information  concerning  some  of  the  survivors  of  the  Armada 
who  went  ashore  in  Ireland  ;  Mr.  \V.  J.  Corbett's  very  interesting  account 
of  some  Elizabethan  village  sur\-eys,  derived  from  the  muniments  of  King's 
College,  Cambridge,  and  relating  chiefly  to  lands  in  Norfolk  ;  and  Rev. 
J.  Neville  Figgis's  article  on  some  political  theories  of  the  early  Jesuits. 
Mr.  I.  S.  Leadam  prints  a  document  describing  the  pursuit  of  certain  of 
the  English  refugees  on  the  Continent  by  emissaries  of  Queen  Mary.  Mr. 
Oscar  Browning  casts  some  new  light  on  the  conference  of  Pillnitz,  de- 
rived from  the  letters  of  Morton  Eden,  English  minister  at  Dresden,  to 
his  brother  Lord  Auckland,  minister  at  the  Hague.  Mr.  W.  F.  Lord 
gives  a  history  of  Goree.     It  is  not  yet  time  for  the  fniits  of  the  society's 
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alliance  with  the  Camden  Society  to  show  themselves  ;   but  some  of  the 
papers  first  named  are  certainly  valuable  contents. 

In  Townsend  Mac  Coun's  The  Holy  Land  in  Geography  and  History 
(New  York,  Townsend  Mac  Coun,  two  vols.,  pp.  96,  126)  the  technical 
as  well  as  the  general  student  will  find  a  handy  compendium  of  useful  in- 
formation respecting  the  geography  of  Palestine.  The  author,  who  is 
already  known  through  his  Historical  Geography  of  the  United  States  and 
kindred  publications,  is  an  experienced  compiler  rather  than  a  Biblical 
specialist.  Fortunately  he  has  made  a  wi.se  selection  of  authorities. 
Availing  himself  of  the  valuable  researches  which  have  been  made  by  the 
Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  and  of  such  works  as  Smith's  Historical  Geog- 
raphy of  the  Holy  Land,  he  has  presented  in  a  series  of  154  small,  well 
executed  maps,  faced  with  explanatory  material,  an  interesting  array  of 
facts,  hitherto  not  easily  accessible  to  the  general  reader.  These  are  sup- 
plemented by  a  chronological  chart  and  carefully  prepared  indexes  which 
add  greatly  to  the  usefulness  of  the  work.  Indeed,  the  ease  with  which 
it  can  be  used  is  its  best  characteristic.  With  the  aid  of  Vol.  I.,  which 
is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  physical  contour  of  Palestine,  it  is 
possible  to  become  intimately  actiuainted  with  the  topographical  peculi- 
arities of  that  land  which  is  the  background  of  Biblical  history  and  liter- 
ature. Vol.  11.,  which  treats  its  history  from  the  first  day  of  creation  to 
the  present  in  one  hundred  and  twelve  pages,  offers  more  opportunity  for 
adverse  criticism.  The  desire  to  make  the  work  complete  has  led,  in  the 
earlier  period  esjjecially,  to  the  presentation  as  facts  of  much  that  at  the 
best  is  merely  hypothetical.  The  sympathies  of  the  author,  however,  are 
with  modern  methods  of  Biblical  research,  and  for  this  rea-son  the  second 
part  of  the  work  also  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  service  to  the  general  Bib- 
lical student,  for  whom  it  is  primarily  intended. 

C.  F.  K. 

The  English  Constitution  :  A  Commentary  on  its  Nature  and  Groivth, 
by  Professor  Jesse  Macy,  of  Iowa  College  (New  York,  The  Macmillan 
Co.,  pp.  xxiii,  534),  is  not  a  complete  manual  of  the  English  constitu- 
tion, and  to  judge  it  properly  one  needs  to  l>ear  in  mind  the  author's 
purpose  as  stated  in  the  introduction.  The  author  believes  that  the 
American  student,  gaining  his  ideas  of  our  Constitution  chiefly  by  the 
study  of  a  written  document,  is  apt  to  have  "an  impression  that  he  pos- 
sesses a  knowledge  of  his  own  government  in  advance  of  his  actual  knowl- 
edge," and  to  regard  the  Constitution  as  more  artificial  than  it  really  is. 
The  best  corrective  to  these  erroneous  impressions  is  a  study  of  the  Eng- 
lish constitution.  To  supply  a  means  to  this  end  the  author  proposes  to 
himself  a  two-fold  task  :  "  First  to  translate  into  .\merican  forms  of 
speech  English  descriptions  of  the  English  constitution,  and  second  to 
explain  the  origin  of  the  present  constitution." 

Part  I.  (113  pages)  describes  the  workings  of  the  English  constitu- 
tion in  its  most  prominent  features,  comparing  and  contrasting  them  with 
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corresponding  usages  in  the  United  States.  The  presentation  of  these 
matters  is  often  fresh  and  suggestive,  and  without  doubt  the  book  will 
prove  useful.  It  is  perhaps  a  fault  of  the  work  that  it  consists  too  ex- 
clusively of  broad  generalizations.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  the  case  that  it 
should  consist  largely  of  them  ;  but  the  reader  will  at  many  points  wish 
that  the  author  had  been  more  definite. 

This  criticism  is  still  more  applicable  to  Part  II.,  the  historical  part. 
It  lacks  definiteness,  and  it  is  all  the  more  unsatisfying  because  the  facts 
that  are  wanting  are  perfectly  tangible.  We  are  not  forgetting  that  the 
author  does  not  j)ropose  that  this  part  shall  do  more  than  supplement  ex- 
isting histories  of  the  constitution,  but  the  usefulness  of  the  book  would 
certainly  have  been  enhanced  if  he  had  given  it  a  greater  degree  of  in- 
dependence. Often  a  few  briefly  mentioned  facts  would  suffice.  For 
example,  one  could  almost  believe  that  the  first  part  of  the  chapter  on  the 
Act  of  Settlement  had  been  accidentally  lost. 

In  speaking  of  the  contract  theory  of  government,  and  character- 
izing the  theories  of  Hobbes  and  Locke  (Ch.  XLVIL),  Professor  Macy 
follows  the  very  common  practice  of  not  distinguishing  between  the 
"  Contract  "  of  Hobbes  and  that  of  Locke.  The  "  original  contract  be- 
tween king  and  people"  which  King  James  was  charged  with  violating, 
was  not  the  "contract  "  of  Hobbes  but  that  of  Locke  (despite  the  fact 
that  Locke's  Civil  G<rt'ernment  had  not  yet  been  published);  for  accord- 
ing to  Hobbes  there  was  no  contract  between  people  and  sovereign,  and 
he  distinctly  declares  that  "  there  can  happen  no  breach  of  covenant  on 
the  part  of  the  sovereign. ' ' 

,\  few  typographical  errors  have  been  noticed  :  Greene  occurs  for 
Green  (pp.  193,  254)  ;  Gardiner  for  Gairdner  (p.  193)  ;  and  in  the  in- 
dex the  name  Gardner  is  made  to  do  service  for  both  Mr.  James  Gairdner 
and  Professor  Samuel  Rawson  Gardiner.  More  serious  is  a  slip  of  the 
pen  on  p.  317,  where  *'  Petition  of  Right  "  occurs  for  "  Declaration  of 
Rights." 

E.   C.   B. 


.  The  tenth  volume  published  by  the  Navy  Records  Society,  entitled 

.  Letters  and  Papers  relating  to  the  War  with  France,  1^12-Tj,  has  been 

I  edited  by  M.  Alfred  Spont.     The  work  displays  a  considerable  amount 

of  industry  on  the  part  of  the  editor,  and  makes  accessible  some  inter- 
esting and  valuable  matter.  In  the  selection  of  his  materials  M.  Spont 
has  drawn  chiefly  upon  the  great  Paris  and  London  collections  of  MSS. , 
the  printed  Calendars,  and  local  histories.  For  some  reason  or  other  he 
prefers  Holin.shed  to  Grafton.  The  introduction  is  confined  to  a  merely 
chronological  narrative  of  the  maritime  relations  with  France  during  the 
years  151 2-13.  It  would  have  seemed  more  luminous  to  us  if  instead  he 
had  described  the  campaigns  of  the  period,  and  shown  us  the  plans  of 
the  various  commanders  by  land  and  by  sea,  and  the  policies  of  the  dif- 
ferent members  of  the  Holy  Alliance  and  their  allies.  In  the  te.xt  stu- 
dents will  find  materials  of  value  for  the  history  of  the  year  1513  especi- 
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ally,  among  them  Pr^gent's  narrative  and  Echyngham's  account,  recently 
used  by  Professor  Clowes.  The  volume  must  prove  a  useful  supplement 
to  the  works  of  Oppenheim,  of  Desjardin  and  Teulet,  and  serviceable  to 
the  student  of  both  naval  and  international  history.  With  its  English 
and  French  and  Italian  and  Latin — one  wonders  that  there  is  not  some 
Spanish  also — it  has. something  of  a  polyglot  character  which  makes  one 
grateful  that  the  matter  has  been  given  the  legibility  of  print  at  lesist. 
The  reader  will  also  discover  with  pleasure  the  reproduction  of  several 
old  prints  illustrative  of  the  text. 

W.  D.  J. 

M.  Camille  Jullian's  Extraits  des  Historiens  Fratifais  du  XIX'  Sifcle 
'  (Paris,  Hachette,  pp.  cxxviii,  684)  is  an  admirable  book.  It  is  much 
more  than  the  simple  volume  of  extracts  for  reading  which  its  title 
implies.  In  the  128  pages  of  its  introduction,  M.  Jullian  presents  a 
most  excellent  account  of  the  development  of  historical  literature  and 
historical  studies  in  France  during  the  present  century.  Though  his 
form  of  statement  is  terse  and  compact,  and  he  gives  many  detailed  facts, 
the  details  are  not  too  many,  and  abundant  room  is  found  for  clear,  sug- 
gestive and  critical  estimates  of  the  various  historians  and  for  luminous 
expositions  of  the  philosophical  and  literary  theories  on  which  their 
works  were  consciously  or  unconsciously  constructed.  The  relations 
which  each  writer  bears,  in  thought  and  method,  to  certain  of  his  prede- 
cessors, are  worked  out  with  especial  care.  Moreover,  in  tracing  the 
development  through  the  century  of  that  literary  genre  from  which  his 
extracts  are  borrowed,  M.  Jullian  is  not  neglectful  of  the  services  and 
influence  of  the  less  &mous  scholars  whose  labors  have  provided  the 
literary  artists  of  this  and  subsequent  centuries  with  materials  ;  he  com- 
memorates the  quarrymen  and  masons  as  well  as  the  architects,  and  re- 
members the  work  of  governments,  museums,  schools  and  scientific 
missions.  After  1870  the  survey  becomes  less  detailed,  and  living 
writers  are  not  discussed.  At  the  end  comes  an  interesting  summary  of 
the  leading  principles  of  historical  work  which  may  be  extracted  out  of 
the  nineteenth-century  historians  as  the  quintessence  of  the  modem 
French  contribution  to  the  general  doctrine  of  historical  method.  The 
extracts  which  fill  the  body  of  the  book  are  taken  from  the  chief  works 
of  Chateaubriand,  Augustin  Thierry,  Barante,  Guizot,  Thiers,  Mignet, 
Michelet,  Tocqueville,  Quinet,  Duruy,  Renan,  Taine  and  Fustel  de 
Coulanges.  As  a  rule,  several  excerpts  from  each  chief  book  are  given, 
their  lengths  varying  from  a  page  to  twenty  or  twenty-five  pages.  An 
adequate  impression  of  the  author's  manner  is  thus  given ;  and  this  is 
much  helped  by  the  frequent  practice  of  including  passages  from  his 
prefaces,  in  which  he  has  himself  stated,  with  more  or  less  complete- 
ness, the  principles  upon  which  he  has  aimed  to  proceed.    ■ 

TTie  Abolition  of  Privateering  and  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  by  Francis 
R.    Stark,   LL.B.,    Ph.D.    (Columbia   University   Studies   in    Political 


Science,  Vol.  VHI.,  \o.  3,  pp.  163).  Many  more  faults  than  this  inter- 
esting monograph  contains  would  gladly  be  forgiven  to  a  writer  who  uses 
such  clear  and  vigorous  English.  The  materials  of  the  essay,  too,  have 
been  thoroughly  subdued  to  the  author's  purpose,  to  the  great  profit  of 
the  reader. 

The  essay  consists  of  three  parts  :  1,  a  discussion  of  the  legal  right 
of  capture  of  private  property  at  sea;  II,  a  comparative  sketch  of  pri- 
vateering before  1856;  111,  an  account  of  the  abolition  of  privateering 
by  the  Declaration  of  Paris.  The  second  part  is  much  the  best.  The 
third  part  is  a  sensible  comment  on  the  Declaration  as  to  privateering. 
The  first  part  is  a  not  very  lawyerlike  discussion  of  the  legality  of  capture 
at  sea  of  the  property  of  individual  enemies.  An  e.xperienced  lawyer, 
for  instance,  would  hardly  have  laid  so  much  stress  on  the  academical 
speculations  of  the  French  Revolution. 

The  second  and  principal  part  of  the  essay  is  in  reality  a  concise 
history  of  naval  warfare  in  England,  France,  and  the  United  States, 
with  something  about  privateering,  and  a  good  deal  about  piracy  and  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  national  navies.  This  is  very  frankly  taken  mostly 
from  secondary  sources.  The  merit  of  the  author's  work,  and  it  is  con- 
siderable, consists  in  having  brought  conveniently  together,  in  a  readable 
form,  so  much  interesting  and  valuable  information  on  the  subject.  In- 
vestigation of  original  authorities  might  have  prevented  some  mistakes, 
as  in  putting  into  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  the  surrender  by  England  of 
the  doctrine  of  mare  clausum,  and  in  citing  the  Treaty  of  Ghent  as 
really  a  humiliation  for  England.  A  little  thought  ought  to  have  pre- 
vented the  statement  that  "it  is  not  illogical  "  to  claim  the  burning  of 
captured  vessels  without  trial  as  a  belligerent  right.  But  these  are  small 
blemishes ;  one  is  more  inclined  to  object  to  an  unhistorical  slant,  ap- 
parent in  the  earlier  part  of  the  work,  against  England  and  things  Eng- 
lish. 

J.   H.  B. 


Mr.  George  Hooper's  The  Caml>aign  of  Sedan  (London,  George 
Bell  and  Sons,  pp.  382)  was  first  published  in  1887,  and  for  a  number  of 
years  has  been  classed  by  high  military  authorities  as  one  of  the  best 
books  in  English  on  the  first  part  of  the  Franco-German  War  (it  ends 
with  the  downfall  of  the  Second  Empire).  The  book  is  now  reprinted 
by  the  publishers.  In  the  preface  to  the  present  edition,  the  author's 
son  states  that  his  father  had  intended,  should  a  new  edition  be  called 
for,  to  revise  and  correct  the  work,  and  to  furnish  it  with  an  index  ;  but 
that  after  due  consideration  it  had  been  decided  to  make  no  addition  to 
the  book  except  that  of  the  inde.x.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the 
author  did  not  correct  and  revise  the  book,  for  it  is  an  able  and  vivid 
book,  worthy  of  a  careful  revision.  As  it  now  stands  there  are  through- 
out the  work  many  small  errors  and  much  careless  writing.  The  maps 
are  not  what  they  should  be.  Especially  is  this  true  of  the  general  map 
of  the  theatre  of  operations,  which  is  drawn  on  an  excessively  small  scale, 
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presents  none  of  the  railwaj-s  that  existed  in  1870,  is  crowded  with  ir- 
relevant names,  and  omits  many  of  the  names  of  important  towns  and 
rivers  mentioned  in  the  text. 


The  Romante  of  Colonization :  TTtf  United  States,  from  the  earliest 
Times  to  the  Landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  by  G.  Barnett  Smith  (New 
York,  Dodd,  Mead  and  Co.,  pp.  320).  The  title  of  this  book  will 
probably  not  raise  great  expectations  in  the  reader's  mind.  In  fact, 
though  it  is  interesting  reading,  it  is  neither  imptortant  nor  well -executed, 
being  but  a  commonplace  aud  unscholarly  compilation.  Not  only  do 
minor  errors  abound,  but  in  major  matters  the  writer  is  uncritical,  and 
not  well  informed  as  to  the  present  state  of  competent  opinion  on  a  mul- 
titude of  affairs,  from  the  Northmen  and  the  Cabots  down.  Long  quota- 
tions abound.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  why  in  this  first  volume  the  coloniza- 
tions of  Maryland  is  treated,  before  that  of  Plymouth,  instead  of  being 
reserved  for  the  second  volume,  which,  we  are  told,  will  shortly  appear. 
This  second  volume  will  deal  with  the  remainder  of  the  jjeriod  extending 
to  1776.  Other  volumes,  exhibiting  the  romance  of  English  coloniza- 
tion in  other  lands  than  those  now  composing  the  United  States,  are  men- 
tioned in  the  preface  as  prol>ably  forthcoming. 

Rev.  W.  H.  Whitsitt,  D.D.,  president  of  the  Southern  Baptist  The- 
ological Seminary  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  is  the  author  of  a  small  volume  en- 
titled A  Question  of  Baptist  History  (Charles  T.  Dearing,  Louisville, 
Ky.,  1896).  In  it  Dr.  Whitsitt  presented  his  reasons  for  the  opinion  he 
had  already  expressed  in  The  Independent  and  also  in  fohnson's  New 
Universal  Cyclopaedia,  that  immersion  was  not  in  use  among  the  Baptists 
in  England  until  1641.  In  an  appendix  he  considered  the  baptism  of 
Roger  Williams,  affirming  that  as  Roger  Williams,  according  to  Gov. 
Winthrop,  was  baptised  in  March,  1639,  it  must  have  been  by  sprinkling 
or  pouring,  "since  no  other  method  was  at  that  time  in  use  among  the 
Baptists."  To  this  apjjendix.  Rev.  Henry  M.  King,  D.D.,  the  scholarly 
pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  makes  reply  in  a 
monograph  of  one  hundred  and  forty-five  pages  entitled  The  Baptism  of 
Roger  Williams  (Preston  and  Rounds  Co.,  Providence,  1897).  For  many 
years  Dr.  King  has  given  much  time  to  the  study  of  the  history  of  the 
First  Baptist  Church  in  Providence  as  well  as  to  early  New  England 
church  history,  and  in  his  monograph  he  subjects  Dr.  Whitsitt's  infer- 
ences to  a  most  thorough  examination.  But  he  does  more.  He  presents 
evidence  from  Roger  Williams  himself  concerning  his  baptism,  also  the 
evidence  of  his  contemporaries,  and  cites  the  fact  that  the  testimony  of 
one  of  these,  William  Coddington,  was  so  forcible  that  the  late  Rev.  Dr. 
Henr\'  NL  Dexter  said  that  in  the  absence  of  contemporary  evidence 
against  immersion  Coddington's  statement  must  be  accepted  as  probably 
correct.  This  will  doubtless  be  the  general  verdict  as  to  the  matter  of 
the  baptism  of  Roger  Williams.  The  lines  of  evidence  presented  by  Dr. 
King  confirm  and  strengthen  this  opinion  expressed  by  Dr.  Dexter. 
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Under  the  title  The  Rn'olutionary  History  of  Fort  Number  Eight,  on 
Morris  Heights,  iVew  York  City,  Professor  John  C.  Schwab  has  privately 
printed  (New  Haven,  pp.  66)  a  narrative  of  the  military  events  of  the 
Revolutionary  war  on  Manhattan  Island  and  in  Westchester  County,  with 
especial  reference  to  the  relation  of  those  transactions  to  the  fortifica- 
tion named,  in  which  local  attachments  give  him  special  interest.  The 
narrative  is  carefully  constructed  out  of  general  materials  on  the  one 
hand  and  on  the  other  hand  those  of  a  local  and  private  nature  ;  and  is 
illustrated  by  a  map.  A  brief  history  of  the  manor  of  Fordhani  precedes. 
The  amount  of  matter  directly  relating  to  Fort  Number  Eight  is  not 
large. 


The  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Historian  of  the  State  of  Nnc 
York  (Albany,  pp.  1029)  is  certainly  not  creditable  to  the  state.  If  the 
citizen  of  New  York  ever  compares  such  a  volume  with  the  historical 
volumes  put  forth  by  the  governments  of  Belgium,  the  Netherlands, 
Portugal,  Rounaania  or  Switzerland — to  select  states  of  less  pO|Julation 
and  revenue  than  his  own— he  will  feel  a  chagrin  proportioned  to  his  in- 
telligence. The  deficiencies  of  the  book  are  not  altogether,  perhaps  not 
chiefly,  due  to  the  compiler  himself  He  appears  to  be  energetic  and 
enthusiastic  in  his  work,  though  he  evidently  has  not  the  historical  educa- 
tion or  the  technical  training  which  the  position  would  seem  to  require. 
The  painful  thing  about  the  book  is  the  plain  evidence  it  bears  that  the 
holder  of  this  honorable  office  perceives  that  he  holds  it  at  the  precarious 
favor  of  ignorant  politicians.  For  instance,  a  considerable  part  of  the 
book  consists  of  trivial  stories  of  the  Civil  War,  with  striking  "journal- 
istic "  headings,  under  which  we  find,  [lerhaps,  a  tale  of  heroism  on  the 
part  of  some  one  now  high  in  political  office  in  the  state,  or  the  noisy 
refutation  of  a  "wicked  slander"  against  some  military  organization. 
There  are  pictures,  too  ;  for  we  all  know  that  government  publications, 
to  be  jjopular  with  the  lower  grade  of  politicians,  must  contain  cheaj)  pic- 
tures. The  volume  contains  586  mortal  pages  of  muster-rolls,  for  which 
our  state  legislatures  have  of  late  developed  an  extraordinary  fancy.  It 
will  illustrate  the  quality  of  the  index  if  we  say  that,  of  its  59  pages,  48 
are  given  up  solidly  to  the  entry  "  Colonial  Troops  "  under  C.  The  one 
part  of  the  volume  which  was  decidedly  well  worth  printing  is  the  240 
pages  in  which,  with  lively  and  humorous  headlines,  we  are  given  a  series 
of  the  colonial  records  of  the  years  1664-1673.  But  these  records,  which 
are  not  presented  in  chronological  order,  show  so  great  a  lack  of  editing 
and  of  proper  explanation  as  to  MS.  sources  that  their  value  to  the  his- 
torical student  is  much  impaired.  Nor  is  their  text  above  suspicion  ;  the 
experienced  reader  of  seventeenth-century  hand  readily  perceives  errors 
of  a  kind  indicating  ignorance  of  that  hand.  When  one  remembers  the 
labors  of  John  Romeyn  Brodhead,  one  cannot  contemplate  with  ]»erfect 
patience  the  present  work  of  the  state  of  New  York  in  historical  publica- 
tion.    Cannot  things  be  bettered  ? 
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The  sixth  and  final  volume  of  the  series  of  "  Women  of  Colonial  and 
Revolutionary  Times ' '  is  Catherine  Schuyler,  by  Mary  Gay  Humphreys 
(Scribner,  pp.  251).  A  real  biography  of  the  wife  of  General  Philip 
Schuyler  is  plainly  an  impossibility.  The  author  admits  that  the  only  letter 
of  Mrs.  Schuyler's  that  can  now  be  traced  is  one  which  "  begs  the  favor 
of  Captain  Varick  to  purchase  two  thousand  oysters  and  to  get  Mrs.  Ver- 
non or  somebody  that  understands  it  to  pickle  them. "  Apart  from  the 
dates  of  the  heroine's  birth,  marriage  and  death,  and  the  births,  and  in 
some  cases  marriages,  of  her  fourteen  children,  there  seem  to  be  virtually 
no  materials  except  such  as  can  be  derived  by  inference  from  the  records 
of  her  husband's  life  or  from  the  political  and  social  history  of  the  times. 
Under  such  circumstances  it  is  inevitable  that  the  book  should  be  all 
backgfround.  But  it  is  agreeable  reading,  and  gives  a  pleasant  picture  of 
life  at  Albany  and  Saratoga  during  the  last  part  of  the  last  century. 

Miss  Ellen  Strong  Bartlett's /r/j/^r»Va/  Sketches  of  New  Haven  (New 
Haven  :  Tuttle,  Morehouse  and  Taylor ;  pp.  98)  is  a  series  of  gracefully 
written  and  entertaining  papers  on  points  of  historical  interest  in  New 
Haven,  with  much  incidental  information  regarding  persons  of  note  who 
have  been  connected  with  the  city.  It  is  profusely  and  well  illustrated 
and  finely  printed.  Though  hardly  formal  history,  the  book  brings  to- 
gether in  a  useful  way  -many  historical  facts  of  importance,  and  it  will  be 
found  by  the  visitor  to  New  Haven  greatly  suf)erior  to  the  common  run 
of  souvenir  literature. 

Mr.  G.  M.  Philips,  principal  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  West 
Chester,  Pennsylvania,  has  printed  for  private  distribution  a  pamphlet  of 
37  pages  containing  Historic  Letters  from  the  collection  possessed  by  that 
school.  There  are  fifteen  letters  from  among  the  papers  of  Gen.  Anthony 
Wayne,  and  four  derived  from  a  collection  of  the  correspondence  of  Gen. 
Persifer  F.  Smith.  Among  the  former  are  letters  of  Wayne,  Washington, 
Schuyler,  Sullivan,  Arnold,  and  Gates.  The  others  are  ante-bellum  let- 
ters of  Scott,  McClellan,  Taylor,  and  Jefferson  Davis. 

The  American  Jewish  Historical  Society  has  brought  out  No.  6  of  its 
Publications  {^^.  180).  The  secretary  reports  211  members.  Though 
not  quite  equal  in  interest  to  some  of  the  preceding  issues,  the  number 
contains  several  interesting  matters.  Dr.  J.  H.  Hollander  contributes  a 
series  of  documents  from  the  Public  Record  Office  relating  to  the  at- 
tempted departure  of  the  Jews  from  Surinam  in  1675.  Dr.  Herbert 
Friedenwald,  by  means  of  advertisements  in  the  Philadelphia  newspapers 
of  the  last  century,  casts  new  light  on  the  history  of  some  of  the  promi- 
nent Hebrew  residents  of  that  town.  Mr.  Max  J.  Kohler  contributes 
two  articles,  one  on  the  Jews  of  Newport,  one  on  the  civil  status  of  the 
Jews  in  colonial  New  York.  Mr.  N.  Taylor  Phillips  reviews  the  history 
of  the  Congregation  Shearith  Israel.  Mr.  David  Sulzberger  makes  a 
statistical  investigation  of  the  growth  of  the  Jewish  population  in  the 
United  States. 
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The  thirteenth  volume  of  the  publications  of  the  Filson  Club,  bearing 
the  general  title  of  The  First  Explorations  of  Kentucky,  is  a  reprint,  with 
appropriate  and  scholarly  notes  and  introductions  by  Mr.  J.  Stoddard 
Johnstone,  vice-president  of  the  club,  of  the  journals  of  Dr.  Thomas 
Walker,  1750,  and  of  Christopher  Gist,  1751.  Walker's  journal  is  not 
edited  from  the  original  manuscript.  The  text  is  taken  from  Rives's  edi- 
tion of  1888,  but  twenty  pages  which  were  missing  from  that  publication 
are  now  supplied  from  the  original  manuscript.  The  text  of  Gist  is  taken 
from  Darlington's  edition,  Pittsburg,  1888.  A  map  showing  the  routes 
of  these  first  recorded  explorations  is  given. 

The  Rei'iew  of  Historical  Publications  Relating  to  Canada,  published 
last  year  by  Professor  George  M.  Wrong,  of  the  University  of  Toronto, 
appears  to  have  met  with  the  success  it  deserved,  for  the  second  volume, 
relating  to  the  publications  of  the  year  1897,  has  now  appeared  in 
due  course  of  time.  In  the  editing  of  the  new  volume  (pp.  238)  Pro- 
fessor Wrong  has  been  assisted  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Langton,  librarian  of  the 
yniversity  of  Toronto,  by  whom  the  book  is  also  published.  It  may 
likewise  be  obtained  of  Mr.  William  Briggs,  of  the  same  town.  About 
a  hundred  and  fifty  publications — ^books  and  articles  in  periodicals — are 
noticed  in  the  volume.  The  contents  are  grouped  in  five  divisions : 
Canada's  Relations  to  the  Empire;  the  History  of  Canada ;  Provincial 
and  Local  History ;  Geography,  Economics  and  Statistics ;  Law  and  Ed- 
ucation and  Bibliography.  Great  effort  has  evidently  been  made  toward 
completeness,  and  the  annual  survey  is,  by  consequence,  highly  interest- 
ing, affording  a  most  satisfactory  notion  of  what  is  being  done  for  Cana- 
dian history  both  within  the  Dominion  and  without.  The  reader  in  the 
United  States,  usually  too  neglectful  of  Canadian  matters,  will  be  sur- 
prised to  find  how  much  of  our  historical  literature  has  a  bearing  on 
Canadian  history,  and  will  be  interested  and  benefited  by  seeing  how 
such  books  appear  when  looked  at  from  a  Canadian  point  of  view.  The 
execution  of  the  individual  reviews  is  distinctly  better  than  in  the  former 
volume. 


NOTES  AND  NEWS 

• 
M.  Ernest  Hamel,  the  biographer  of  Robespierre,  died  in  Paris  on 
January  6,  aged  71.  Besides  his  three-volume  life  of  Robespierre,  be 
wrote  a  Vie  de  St.  Just,  a  Histoire  de  la  Ripublique  sous  U  Directoire  et  k 
Consulai,  a  book  on  the  con^irades  of  General  Malet,  and  a  volume  on 
Etieime  Iklarcel. 

The  Archaeological  Institute  of  America,  desiring  to  acquire  greater 
unity  and  uniformity  in  its  publications,  has  determined  hereafter  to  issue 
all  its  publications  and  those  of  the  Schools  of  Classical  Studies  at  Athens 
and  Rome  in  a  periodical  of  its  own  ;  and  for  this  purpose  has  acquired 
the  American  Journal  of  Archaeology.  It  has  now  issued,  under  the  care 
of  Professor  J.  H.  Wright,  of  Har\ard,  as  editor-in-chief,  assisted  by  a 
distinguished  editorial  board,  the  first  t«'0  numbers  of  the  American 
Journal  of  Archaeology,  Second  Series,  The  Journal  of  the  Archaeological 
Institute  of  America,  a  handsome  periodical,  published  by  The  Macmillan 
Co.  The  first  number  consists  of  the  first  annual  report  of  the  American 
School  of  Classical  Studies  in  Rome  (1895-1896).  The  second  con- 
tains the  annual  reports  of  the  Coimcil  of  the  Institute  and  of  the  Schools 
at  Athens  and  Rome  for  1896-1897. 

The  first  half  of  Dr.  R.  L.  Poole's  Historical  Atlas  of  Modem  Europe 
is  now  completed  by  the  issue  of  Part  XV.  It  contains  three  mapis :  one 
of  Scotland  about  1600,  by  Mr.  G.  Gregory  Smith,  one  showing  the  ec- 
clesiastical organization  of  the  Spanish  peninsula,  by  the  editor,  one  of 
Western  Asia  under  the  Mohammedan  dynasties  toward  the  end  of  the 
tenth  and  of  the  eleventh  centuries,  by  Mr.  S.  Lane-Poole.  The  Scottish 
map  is  based  on  contemporary  manuscript  maps  and  docimients,  and  gives 
the  territorial  or  district  names  (Edcdale,  Tweeddale,  Teviotdale,  etc.), 
as  well  as  those  of  counties,  towns,  etc.  The  letter-press  to  the  Spanish 
map  includes  a  chronological  table,  showing  the  successive  restoration  of 
sees  during  the  Middle  Ages,  as  Christendom  advanced  on  Islam.  The 
execution  of  the  maps  is,  like  those  of  the  whole  series,  admirable.  Part 
XIV.  contains  a  map  of  France  in  the  thirteenth  century,  by  Mr.  W.  E. 
Rhodes,  and  a  double  map  of  the  Eastern  Roman  Empire  in  the  tenth 
century,  by  Professor  Burj-. 

In  a  land  so  devoted  to  genealogy  as  ours,  a  systematic  treatise  on  the 
general  subject,  by  a  competent  scientific  authority,  ought  surely  to  be 
welcomed.  Such  a  book  is  Professor  Ottokar  Lorenz's  Lehrbuch  derge- 
sammten  wissenschafllichen  Genealogie ;  Stammbaum  und  Ahnentafel  in 
ihrer  geschichtlichen  sociologischen  und  naturwissenschaftlichen  Bedeutung 
(Berlin,  Besser,  pp.  489). 
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Another  of  the  auxiliary  sciences  is  the  theme  of  the  latest  issue  in 
the  Historische  Bibliothck,  which  is  published  by  the  editors  of  the  His- 
torische  Zeitschrift :  Dr.  Richard  Rosenmund's  Die  Forischritte  d(r  Diplo- 
matik  Slit  Mahillon  vornehmlich  in  Deiitschland-Oesterreich  (Munich,  R. 
Oldenbourg,  pp.  125). 

•  ANCIENT  HISTORY. 

The  Macmillan  Co.  announce  a  History  of  Greece  for  High  Schools 
ami  Acajfemies,  by  Dr.  G.  W.  Botsford,  of  Harvard  University,  and,  as  a 
companion  volume,  a  book  of  the  Sources  of  Greek  History,  in  transla- 
tion, by  Miss  A.  B.  Thompson. 

Professor  Kurt  Wachsmuth's  rectoral  address  at  Leipzig,  Ueber  Ziele 
tind  Methoden  der  grieschischen  Gescliichtschreibung,  has  been  published  as 
a  small  pamphlet  (pp.  19)  by  A.  Edelmann  of  that  city. 

The  first  part  of  Dr.  Edmund  lunge's  critical  review  of  publications  re- 
lating to  Thucydides  since  1890,  reprinted  from  Philologus,  may  now  be 
obtained  in  separate  form  (pp.  56)  from  Dieterich  of  Leipzig. 

The  American  excavations  at  Corinth  and  Sparta  are  described  in  the 
January  Forum,  by  M.  Jean  Gennadius. 

Messrs.  B.  G.  Teubner,  of  I^ipzig,  announce  an  important  study  in 
the  economic  history  of  ancient  times,  byG.  Billeter,  Geschichte  des  Zins- 
fitsses  im  griechischen-rbmischen  Altertum  bis  zur  Zeit  Jiistinians. 

A  new  section  of  the  Corpus  hiscriplionum  Latittarum,  a  part  of  the 
supplement  to  Vol.  IV.,  has  been  published,  containing  pp.  273-454  of 
the  wax  tablets  discovered  in  1875  and  in  1887,  edited  by  Dr.  Karl  Zan- 
gemeister  (Berlin,  G.  Reimer). 

Noteworthy  articles  in  periodicals ;  Sir  H.  H.  Howorth,  77/.?  Early 
History  of  Babylonia,  I.  (English  Historical  Reviesv,  January)  ;  F.  L. 
Griffith,  Wills  in  Ancient  Egypt  (Law  Quarterly  Review,  January)  ;  R. 
Pohlmann,  Die  AnfUnge  des  Sozialismus  in  Europa  (Historisches  Zeit- 
schrift, LXXX.  2)  ;  W.  Soltau,  Die  romischcn  Laudationen  und  ihr 
Einfluss  auf  die  Annalistik  (Deutsche  Zeitschrift  fiir  Geschichtswissen- 
schaft,  n.  s.  II.  2)  ;  B.  Heisterbergk,  Municeps  (Philologus,  LV.  3). 

EARLY  CHURCH  HISTORY. 

Messrs.  Roberts  Brothers,  of  Boston,  are  continuing  their  translation 
of  Renan's  Origincs  by  the  issue  of  a  translation  of  his  Antichrist,  by 
Mr.  Joseph  H.  Allen. 

Mr.  G.  Margoliouth  has  reprinted  in  a  separate  tract  (London,  David 
Nutt)  his  contribution  Kq\\\s.  Journal ai  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  called 
The  Liturgy  of  the  Nile,  using  the  Palestinian  Syriac  text  of  that  docu- 
ment, with  translations,  introductions,  etc.  The  text  contains  a  liturgy 
to  be  used  for  the  rising  of  the  Nile,  a  survival  of  an  earlier  Egyptian 
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rite.  A  new  edition  of  the  Palestinian  Gospels  (based  upon  two  fresh 
manuscripts  from  Mt.  Sinai),  and  a  lectionary  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments, both  edited  by  Mrs.  Lewis,  are  now  passing  through  the  press. 

The  Coptic  version  of  the  Acts  of  Paul,  discovered  by  Carl  Schmidt, 
is  discussed  by  him  in  the  Neue  Heidelberger  Jahrbiicher,  VII.  117-124  ; 
by  Professor  Adolf  Harnack  in  the  Theologische  Literaturzeiiung,  1897, 
No.  24,  625  to  629 ;  and  by  Theodor  Zahn  in  the  Neue  Kirchliche 
Zeitschrift  for  December,  pp.  933-940. 

The  collection  by  V.  Forcella  and  E.  Seletti,  Iscrizioni  Cristiane  in 
Mitano  anteriori  al  nono  secolo  (Cadogno,  A.  G.  Cairo,  pp.  xxx,  275), 
not  only  presents  the  Christian  inscriptions  of  Milan  with  greater  com- 
pleteness than  in  any  previous  collection,  the  number  being  254  besides 
fragments,  but  gives  them  with  much  greater  exactness,  and  presents 
&csimiles  of  ^33. 

MEDIEVAIi  BISTORT. 

Dr.  Conrad  Eubel,  whose  Hierarchia  Catholica  we  recently  announced, 
is  now  about  to  publish  the  fifth  volume  of  his  Bullarium  Franciscanum, 
issued  under  the  sanction  of  the  general  of  the  order,  and  containing  a 
further  installment  of  the  constitutions,  epistles  and  grants  issued  by  the 
popes  to  the  order. 

Mr.  Stanley  Lane-Poole,  author  of  the  British  Museum  catalogues  of 
Oriental  coins,  has  printed  a  catalogue  of  the  collection  of  Arabic  coins 
preserved  in  the  Khedivial  Library  at  Cairo,  the  special  strength  of  which 
lies  in  the  series  of  coins  made  under  the  Omayyad  and  Abbasside  caliphs, 
and  in  those  of  the  various  Egyptian  dynasties. 

Dr.  Reinhold  Rohricht's  long-expected  Geschichte  des  Konigreichs 
Jerusalem  (1100-1291),  a  substantial  volume  of  1105  pages,  is  published 
by  Wagner,  of  Innsbruck. 

MODERN  ETTROFBAN  EQSTORT. 

The  fourth  volume  of  the  Monumenta  Historica  Societatis  Jesu  has 
just  been  published  at  Madrid.  It  extends  to  1556,  and  contains  the 
quarterly  reports  sent  to  Rome  by  Jesuits  from  all  parts  of  the  world  ex- 
cept India  and  Brazil. 

Apropos  of  the  present  interest  in  Crete,  Monsignor  Gaetano  Beani 
has  printed  (Pistoia,  Cacialli)  a  small  book  on  Clemente  JX.  e  F  Jsola  dt 
Candia,  virtually  a  revised  version  of  the  part  relating  to  Crete  in  his 
biography  of  that  pontiff,  published  in  1893. 

,  Captain  Mahan's  Influence  of  Sea  Power  upon  the  French  Revolution 
and  Empire  has  been  translated  into  German  by  Admiral  Batsch,  at  the 
instance  of  the  Imperial  Naval  Council,  and  will  be  published  by  Mittler 
in  Berlin. 


Notes  and  News 

OKBAT  BRITAIN  AND   IRELAND. 

The  British  Government  has  just  issued  the  first  volume  (1461-1467) 
of  the  Calfndars  of  Patent  Rolls  for  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.;  and  a  new 
volume  of  tlie  Calendars  of  Treasury  Books  and  Papers,  1729-1730. 

The  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission  has  issued  (Fifteenth  Report, 
App.  VII.,  VIII.)  a  volume  on  the  MS3.  of  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  at 
Castle  Howard,  in  which  students  of  the  last  years  of  our  Revolution  will 
find  the  correspondence  of  Cleorge  Selwyn  with  the  fourth  E^rl  of  Carlisle 
interesting  ;  and  another  on  the  MSS.  of  the  Duke  of  Huccleuch  at  Drum- 
lanrig,  of  which  the  most  important  part  relates  to  the  correspondence  of 
the  third  duke,  and  illustrates  the  latter  part  of  the  period  of  the  Res- 
toration. The  Commission  will  shortly  issue  their  third  and  concluding 
volume  on  the  Harley  Correspondence,  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land ;  a  volume  on  the  papers  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  the  Marquis  of 
Ailesbury,  and  the  late  Sir  F.  G.  Pulcston  ;  one  on  the  collections  of  Mr. 
J.  J.  Hope  Johnstone  of  .Annandale,  and  continuations  of  the  Buccleuch, 
Salisbury,  Ormonde  and  Fortescue  ])apers.  Much  special  attention  is 
now  being  given  to  Welsh  manuscripts,  especially  the  Mostyn  and  Peni- 
arth  collections. 

The  last  two  Congresses  of  Archaeological  Societies  resolved  to  pro- 
mote the  formation  of  a  national  catalogue  of  portraits,  as  an  important 
branch  of  historical  research,  and  systematic  efforts  to  obtain  the  necessary 
information  are  now  being  made  through  the  local  societies  which  are 
affihated  in  the  Congress,  and  through  individual  circulars. 

An  Index  of  (English)  Archaeological  Papers  published  in  j8g6 
(pp.  53)  has  been  issued  under  the  direction  of  the  Congress  of  Archae- 
ological Societies  and  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  It  is  the  sixth  issue  of 
the  series,  and  completes  the  index  for  the  period  1891  to  1S96.  Certain 
sets  of  transactions  not  included  in  the  previous  annual  pamphlets  are  here 
indexed  throughout  these  six  years.  An  index  of  all  these  transactions 
and  journals  from  their  beginning  down  to  1890  is  ready  in  manuscript, 
merely  awaiting  funds  for  its  publication. 

Messrs.  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner  and  Co.  have  begun  to  issue  in 
parts  an  Ituiex  to  the  Early  Printed  Books  in  the  British  Museum,  edited 
by  R.  Proctor.  The  volume,  when  completed,  will  contain  between  800 
and  900  pages,  and  wilt  present  a  list  of  the  books  printed  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  which  were  in  the  library  of  the  Museum  on  the  1st  of  July, 
1897,  together  with  additions  containing  such  books  as  are  also  or  only 
in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford.     The  edition  will  be  limited. 

The  second  volume  of  the  Bihliothcca  Lindesiana,  compiled  b)-  the 
Earl  of  Crawford,  consists  of  a  list  of  proclamations  from  1509  to  1837, 
arranged  in  chronological  order,  with  notice  of  the  contents  and  indi- 
cation in  what  library  or  printed  work  each  may  be  found.  It  forms 
thus  a  usefiil  supplement  to  the  Calendars  of  State  Papers. 
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Mr.  Thomas  D.  Atkinson's  Cambridge  Described  and  Illustrated, 
being  a  Si^rt  History  of  the  Town  and  University  (London.  Macmillan. 
pp.  528)  is  especially  designed  to  bring  into  new  prominence  the  town 
of  Cambridge,  and  to  dispel  the  common  notion  of  its  being  a  mere  ap- 
panage of  the  imiversity.  The  book  is  elaborately  illustrated  by  the  re- 
production of  old  plates  and  by  new  drawings. 

The   Ford  Lectures  at  Oxford  this  winter  were  given  by  Professor 

F.  W.  Maitland,  of  Cambridge. 

Dr.  P.  Hume  Brown,  the  biographer  of  John  Knox  and  of  George 
Buchanan,  is  so  far  advanced  «-ith  his  History  of  Scotland  that  the  first 
volume,  bringing  down  the  narrative  to  the  accession  of  Mar>-  Stuart, 
will  probably  be  published  by  the  Cambridge  L'niversity  Press  this  spring. 

An  Irish  Text  Society  has  been  formed  as  an  off-shoot  of  the  Irish 
Literarv-  Society,  for  the  purpose  of  publishing  texts  in  the  Irish  language, 
accompanied  by  introductions,  English  translations,  and  brief  notes.  The 
society  will  devote  itself  chiefly  to  manuscripts  hitherto  unpublished  and 
will  bring  out  both  Middle-Irish  texts  and  modern  texts  of  the  serenteenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries.  Among  the  early  undertakings  of  the  com- 
mittee will  be  a  complete  edition  of  Keating' s  History  of  Ireland. 

Professor  J.  Rhjrs,  professor  of  Celtic  in  the  L'niversity  of  Oxford,  is 
understood  to  be  preparing  a  book  entitled  Celts  and  Pre- Celts  and  their 
Idioms  and  Institutions,  as  Illustrated  hy  Inscriptions  found  in  the  British 
IsUs.  It  will  contain  the  texts  of  the  inscriptions,  followed  by  chapters 
of  notes  and  deductions  bearing  on  the  Celtic  and  Pictish  peoples. 

The  approaching  anniversary  of  King  Alfred's  death  will  be  made 
the  occasion  of  the  publication  of  a  Life  of  King  Alfred  by  Professor 
York  Powell,  and  of  a  book  of  extracts  finom  the  original  authorities  for 
King  .Alfred's  life  and  times,  edited  and  translated  by  the  same  scholar. 

A  new  edition  of  King  Alfred's  translation  of  Bede  has  begun  to  ap- 
pear in  Grein's  (Walker's)  Bibliottuk  der  angelsachsischen  Prosa,  the  first 
half,  edited  by  Dr.  Jacob  Schipper,  hanng  been  published  at  Leipzig  by 

G.  H.  Wigand,  Kdnig  Alfred's  Ubersetsung  von  Bedt^s  Kirchengeschichte, 
I.  (pp.  ix,  272).  Dr.  Schipper  has  reprinted  from  the  transactions  of 
the  Vienna  Academy  a  brief  paper  (pp.  13)  on  Die  Geschichte  und  der 
gegenwartige  Stand  der  Forschung  fiber  Kdnig  Alfred's  Ubersetsung  ron 
Bedas  Kirchengeschichte. 

The  Corporation  of  Leicester  have  authorized  the  publication  of  a 
volume  of  extracts  from  their  earliest  muniments,  iioo  to  1329,  to  be 
edited  by  Miss  Marj-  Bateson,  and  to  be  printed  at  the  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity Press. 

The  Council  of  the  Scottish  Text  Society  announces  a  new  edition  of 
the  Chronicles  of  Robert  Lindsay  of  Pitscottie,  edited  Jby  Dr.  .-Eneas 
Mackay.     The  original  print  extended  only  to  1565.     A  manuscript  has 
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now  been  discovered  which  contains  the  completion  to  the  year  1575, 
and  this  new  matter  will  be  printed  by  the  Society. 

The  Parish  Register  Society  has  privately  printed  the  Baptisms  at 
Stratfofd-on-Avon  from  March,  1558,  to  March,  1663,  containing  the 
register  of  Shakspere's  baptism,  and  a  considerable  number  of  other 
entries  relating  to  his  family. 

The  Navy  Records  Society,  finding  that  their  Journal  of  Sir  George 
Rooke,  noticed  in  our  last  number,  wa.s  printed  from  a  quite  inacurate 
transcript,  supply  to  pos.se.ssors  of  the  volume  a  list  of  errata. 

Beginning  with  its  issue  of  February  19,  Literature  is  jirinting  a  re- 
markable series  of  Nelson  papers.  Chief  in  interest  among  them  are  his 
letters  to  his  wife  in  the  years  1794-1797,  of  which  some  have  not  been 
known  before,  while  others  have  been  printed  so  incorrectly  as  to  give  a 
quite  unfair  notion  of  the  relations  of  the  husband  and  wife. 

Under  the  direction  of  Dr.  George  M.  Theal,  colonial  historiog- 
rapher, the  government  of  the  Cape  Colony  has  been  perfecting  its 
archives  by  procuring  copies  of  important  papers  from  Europe.  Those 
of  the  period  from  1652  to  1795  have  been  copied  in  the  archives  at 
the  Hague;  those  from  1795  to  1826,  at  the  Public  Record  Office  in 
London.  A  considerable  amount  of  Portuguese  matter  relating  to  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  is  also  being  copied.  A  number  of 
volumes  of  such  material  are  being  printed  for  the  Cape  government. 

Noteworthy  articles  in  periodicals :  F.  W.  Maitland,  A  Prologue  to 
the  History  of  English  Law  (Law  Quarterly  Review,  January);  F.  Bar- 
ing, The  Conqueror^ s  Footprints  in  Domesday  (English  Historical  Review, 
January);  J.  R.  Tanner,  The  Administration  of  the  Navy  from  the 
Restoration  to  the  Revolution,  II.  (English  Historical  Review,  January); 
J.  F.  Chance,  _/ifa«  de  Robethon  and  the  Robethon  Papers  (English  His- 
torical Review,  January). 

FRANCE. 

The  University  of  Paris  has  issued  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Cartu- 
larium  Universitatis  Parisiensis,  containing  documents  illustrating  the 
period  from  1394  to  1452,  the  date  at  which  the  constitution  of  the  uni- 
versity was  reformed  by  Cardinal  D'Estouteville.  Vol.  V.  will  contain 
documents  of  the  same  period  relating  more  especially  to  religious  mat- 
ters, and  will,  apjjarently,  conclude  the  series. 

The  last  issue  of  the  series  called  Story  of  the  Nations  is  a  volume 
on  Modem  Prance,  ijS^iS^j,  by  M.  Andre  Lebon. 

M.  F.  Castani^  will  shortly  publish  an  Itineraire  de  Napoleon,  pre- 
pared with  great  labor  from  original  authorities,  in  which  Naj>oieon  will 
l>e  followed  from  day  to  day,  and  on  days  of  battle  from  half-hour  to 
half-hour. 
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M.  P.  Marmottan's  Elisa  Bonaparte  (Paris,  Champion,  pp.  318)  is 
only  the  beginning  of  an  elaborate  study  of  its  subject.  Elisa's  career 
as  Princess  of  Lucca  and  Grand-duchess  of  Tuscany  are  to  be  treated 
later.  From  various  documents,  sixty  pages  of  which  are  printed  in  the 
book,  the  author  contrives  to  cast  not  a  little  new  light,  especially  on 
the  period  of  the  Consulate.  Another  member  of  the  Bonaparte  con- 
nection is  being  treated  in  a  similar  manner,  after  very  serious  archive- 
studies,  by  Mme.  Caroline  d'Arjuzon  in  her  Hortense  de  Beauharnais 
(Calmann  L6vy),  which  proceeds  from  1783  to  1803,  and  is  to  be  fol 
lowed  by  La  Reine  Hortense  and  La  Comtesse  de  St.  Leu. 

M.  G.  Bertin's  Zrf  Campagne  de  1814  (Paris, Flammarion,  pp.  354) 
is  a  patient  study,  on  the  same  plan  as  his  previous  books  on  the  cam- 
paigns of  18 1 2  and  1 813,  of  the  eye-witness  account  of  the  struggle. 

Noteworthy  articles  in  periodicals:  Abb^  Vacandard,  Saint  Ouen 
avant  son  Episcopat  (Revue  des  Questions  Historiques,  January)  ;  P. 
Foumier,  Z'  Oeuvre  Canonique  </'  Yi'es  de  Chartres  et  son  Influence 
(Revue  des  Questions  Historiques,  January);  L.  Le  Grand,  Les  Maisons- 
Dieu ;  leur  Rigime  Interieur  au  Moyen  Age  (Revue  des  Questions  His- 
toriques, January);  V.  Pierre,  Le  Clerge  Franfais  en  Allemagne  pendant 
la  Revolution  (Revue  des  Questions  Historiques,  January);  A.  Sorel, 
L' Europe  et  le  Directoire,  V.  La  RHwlution  de  Brumaire  (Revue  des 
deux  Mondes,  January  I )  ;  H.  Houssaye,  La  Bataille  de  Ligny  (Revue 
des  deux  Mondes,  January  15,  February  i);  E.  OUivier,  Napolion  III., 
I.  (Revue  des  deux  Mondes,  February  15)  ;  Baron  Du  Casse,  Le  5'  Corps 
d'Armie  d' Italie  en  185^,  I.  (Revue  Historique,  March);  Due  de  Broglie, 
Victor  Dtiruy  (Revue  des  deux  Mondes,  February  1). 

ITAI.T,  SPAIN,  PORTUOAI.. 

In  the  January  number  of  the  Revue  des  Questions  Historiques,  Doc- 
tor Pedro  Roca  presents  a  detailed  review  of  the  Spanish  historical  publi- 
cations of  the  years  1895,  1896,  and  M.  L^on  G.  Pelissier  of  those  of 
Italy.  The  former  are  also  reviewed  by  Seflor  Rafael  Altamira  in  the 
Revue  Historique  of  March-April. 

Professor  Pasquale  Villari  has  been  chosen  president  of  the  Istituto 
Storico  Italiano,  in  the  place  of  the  late  Senator  Marco  Tabarrini. 

The  Prince  of  Naples  has  decided  to  undertake  the  publication  of  a 
Corpus  Nummorum  Italicorum,  based  on  his  own  remarkable  collection 
and  on  the  other  chief  collections  of  Europe.  The  work  is  intended  to 
have  a  magnitude  and  an  excellence  which  will  make  it  of  great  use  to 
historical  students.  It  is  computed  that  fifty  thousand  coins  will  be 
described  in  it. 

Fasc.  III. -IV.  of  Vol.  XX.  of  the  Archivio  della  R.  Societa  Romana 
di  Storia  Patria  contains  a  treatise  on  some  manuscripts  of  the  Liber 
Potttificalis,  by  I.  Giorgi ;  a  thorough -going  article  on  the  taxes  on  salt 


and  firewood  in  medieval  Rome,  by  G.  Tomassetti  ;  and  an  accovint  of 
the  possessions  of  the  Colonna  family  in  the  fifteenth  century,  by  Professor 
I-anciani. 

With  a  volume  of  409  pages  on  the  kingdom  of  Italy  (Leipzig,  G.  H. 
M'tgand)  Dr.  Ludo  Moriti;  Hartmann  begins  the  piibh'cation  of  an  exten- 
sive work  entitled  Geschichte  ftaliens  im  Mittelitlter.  An  essay  in  a  re- 
lated field  is  Dr.  Wilhelm  Marten's  Bekuchtung  der  ntuesten  Controversen 
iiber  die  romische  Frage  unter  Pippin  und  Karl  dent  Grossen  (Munich, 
C.  H.  Beck,  pp.  158). 

The  municipality  of  Florence  intends  to  celebrate  this  spring  the  cen- 
tenary of  Paolo  Toscanelli  (born  1398),  and  that  of  Amerigo  Vespucci. 
'J'he  festivities  will  be  elaborate.  The  Commissione  per  le  Pubblicazioni 
Scientifiche  will  take  occasion  of  the  celebration  to  publish  the  Vagliensi 
manuscript,  containing  the  relation  of  the  supposed  Vespucian  voyage  of 
1497,  edited  by  Professor  Gustavo  Uzielh".  The  president  of  the  com- 
mittee having  charge  of  the  celebration  is  the  Marquis  Torrigiani,  syndic 
of  Florence. 

Signor  Isidore  del  I.ungo'.s  Florentia ;  Uomini  e  Cose  del  Quattrocento 
( Florence,  Barbera)  has  for  the  most  important  part  of  its  content  a  care- 
ful investigation  of  the  life  and  ])ersonality  of  Politian,  but  by  other 
means  likewise  illustrates,  with  learning  and  insight,  the  life  of  the  city 
in  his  times. 

Signor  Benedetto  Croce,  in  his  Stiidii  Storici  sulla  Rivoluzione  Na- 
polctana  del  ij^g  (Rome,  Loescher  and  Co.,  pp.  290),  presents  interest- 
ing results  from  careful  studies  into  the  history  of  Eleonora  de  Fonseca 
and  the  Afonitore  Napoletaiio,  of  Vincenzio  Russo,  of  Luisa  Sanfelice  and 
the  Baccher  conspiracy,  of  the  Neapolitan  Jacobins  before  1799,  and  of 
Domenico  Cirillo  and  the  pardon  offered  him  by  Hamilton  and  Nelson. 

Much  light  is  cast  upon  an  important  period  of  the  modern  history  of 
Italy  by  the  publication  of  the  full  and  impartial  record  of  events  in 
1870-1871,  kept  in  the  form  of  a  diary  by  Senator  Stefano  Castagnola, 
and  now  published  by  his  son-in-law  Signor  E.  Devoto,  with  notes  by 
Augusto  Ferrero.  The  diary  extends  from  August  20,  1870,  when  Prince 
Napoleon  came  to  Florence  to  invoke  the  alliance  of  Italy,  to  November 
27,  1871,  the  day  of  the  first  meeting  of  the  Italian  parliament  at  Rome. 
During  all  this  period  Castagnola  was  minister  of  agriculture,  industry 
and  commerce.  The  diary  is  jiublished  under  the  title :  Di  Firenze  a 
Roma;  Diario  Storico-politico  del  i8jo-ji  (Turin,  Roux,  Frassati  and 
Co.). 

The  Revista  Critica  de  Historia  y  Literatura  for  October  contains 
a  careful  account  of  the  life  and  works  of  the  late  Don  Pascual 
de  Gayangos  y  Arce.  The  Novemlwr-December  number  contains  a 
long  and  final  instalment  of  Sefior  Julian  Ribera's  study  of  ''  El  Justicia 
de  .^ragbn  y  la  Organizacion   Juridica  de  los  Musulmanes  Espafioles." 
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This  series,  with  other  chapters  added,  has  been  published  in  a  volume 
with  the  title  Origenes  del  Justicia  de  Aragbn.  With  its  January  number 
the  Revista  changes  to  a  small  quarto  form,  instead  of  small  folio,  but 
with  an  increased  number  of  pages.  The  address  of  the  editor,  Seflor 
Rafael  Altamira,  is  now  at  the  University  of  Oviedo. 

Don  Jos6  Ram6n  de  Luanco,  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  University 
of  Barcelona,  has  published  the  second  volume  of  his  elaborate  and  schol- 
arly studies  in  the  history  of  alchemy,  La  Alquimia  en  EspaHa  (Barce- 
lona, pp.  289). 

Captain  Fernandez  Duro  has  published  the  third  volume  (Madrid,  pp. 
522)  of  his  history  of  the  Spanish  navy.  Armada  Espafiola  desde  la 
Union  de  los  Reinos  de  Castilla  y  de  Aragon,  of  which  the  first  volume  was 
reviewed  in  Vol.  II.,  p.  344  of  this  journal. 

Senhor  Jeronymo  da  Camara  Manuel,  the  editor  of  the  letters  of  St. 
Francis  Xavier,  will  review  in  the  Revista  Critica  de  Historia  the  whole 
mass  of  the  publications  elicited  by  the  centenary  of  the  discovery  of  India 
by  the  Cape  route. 

OERMAinr,  AUSTRIA,  SWITZSRI.AND. 

Though  the  Bibliographie  der  deutschen  Zeitschriften-Litteratur  ex- 
tends over  the  whole  field  of  general  bibliography  and  is  not  devoted  to 
history  alone,  yet  students  of  history  may  be  glad  to  know  of  the  exis- 
tence of  its  first  volume  (Leipzig,  F.  Andra's  Nachf.,  pp.  184).  This 
volume  presents  an  index,  composed  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  the 
annual  Poole- Fletcher,  of  about  8,500  articles  which  appeared  during 
1896  in  about  275  periodicals,  chiefly  scientific,  in  the  German  language. 
The  author's  name,  the  volume  and  page  of  the  article,  the  name  and 
address  of  the  publisher,  and  the  price  of  the  periodical  are  given. 

With  the  present  month  the  Deutsche  Zeitschrift  fur  Geschichtswis- 
senschaft  passes  into  the  hands  of  the  house  of  B.  G.  Teubner,  of  Leipzig, 
and  becomes  the  Historische  Vierteljahrschrift,  under  the  editorial  man- 
agement of  Dr.  Gerhard  Seeliger,  professor  in  the  University  of  Leipzig. 
Its  general  character  is  not  expected  to  be  essentially  changed. 

In  the  Revue  Historique  for  January -February  Dr.  M.  Philippson  pre- 
sents a  detailed  review  of  the  German  books  of  modern  history  published 
in  1896. 

Vol.  LXVIII.  of  the  Publikationen  aus  den  kon.  preussischen  Staat- 
archiven  (Leipzig,  S.  Hirzel,  pp.  641)  is  a  volume  of  the  political  cor- 
respondence ( 1 621-163 1 )  of  Count  Franz  Wilhelm  von  Wartenberg, 
bishop  of  Osnabruck.  Vol.  LXIX.  is  another  instalment  of  the  Hessi- 
sches  Urkundenbuch,  presenting  documents  relating  to  Hanau  from  1376 
to  1400.  The  government  has  brought  out  the  twenty-fourth  volume  of 
the  Politische  Correspondenz  Friedrich' s  des  Grossen  (Berlin,  A.  Duncker, 
PP-  435)- 
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To  the  series  of  Annalen  der  deutschen  Geschichte  im  Mittelalter,  third 
division  (Ottonen  und  Salier),  Dr.  Gustav  Richter  has  added  a  half- 
volume  for  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  edited  by  himself  and  a  half-volume 
edited  by  Horst  Kohl  and  Walter  Opitz  devoted  to  the  reigns  of  Henry 
V.  and  Lothar.  An  appendix  by  Ernst  Devrient  deals  with  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  German  empire  under  the  Saxon  and  Salian  emperors  (Halle, 
Buchh.  des  Waisenhauses,  pp.  782). 

With  a  title-page  which  indicates  that  it  is  the  first  of  a  series  of 
Erlauterungen  und  Erganzungrn  zu  Janssens  Geschichte  des  deutschen 
Volkes  put  forth  by  Dr.  Ludwig  Pastor,  Dr.  Nikolaus  Paulus  publishes 
(Freiburg  i.  B.,  Herder,  pp.  100)  a  brief  work  csX\.tA  LutJurs  Lebensende, 
eine  kritische  Untersuchung. 

A  beginning  has  now  been  made  of  publication  in  the  second  period 
or  division  (1560-1572)  of  the  Nuntiaturberichte  aus  Deutschland  nebst 
erganzenden  Aktenstiicken  ;  the  Vienna  Academy  has  brought  out,  as  Bd. 
I.  (Vienna,  C.  Gerold's  Sohn,  pp.  cviii,  453)  the  reports  of  the  nuncii 
Hosius  and  Delfino,  1560-1 561,  edited  by  S.  Steinherz.  In  the  first 
period  (1533-1559)  the  Prussian  Historical  Institute  has  published,  as 
Vol.  VIII.,  the  documents  for  the  nunciature  of  Verallo,  1545-1546, 
edited  by  Walter  Friedensburg. 

Two  new  memorials  of  Stein  on  the  German  constitution,  from  the 
papers  of  Stadion  in  the  Vienna  archives,  are  printed  in  the  Historische 
Zeitschrift,  LXXX.  2. 

More  than  a  purely  municipal  or  local  interest  attaches  to  the  second 
division  of  the  Urkumien  und  Akten  der  Stadt  Strassburg.  It  is  a  series 
of  volumes  of  the  political  correspondence  of  the  city  during  the  i)eriod 
of  the  Refomiation.  Vol.  III.,  covering  the  years  1540-1545,  and 
edited  by  Otto  Winckelmann,  has  just  appeared  (Strassburg,  K.  J.  Triib- 
ner,  pp.  780). 

Karl  Grosse's  Geschichte  der  Stadt  Leipzig,  originally  published  in 
1842,  is  now  to  be  brought  out  in  a  new  edition,  adorned  with  some 
eighty  pictures  and  jjlans  taken  from  old  and  rare  engravings.  The  first 
volume  has  already  appeared  (Leipzig,  Zangenberg  and  Himly,  pp. 
594). 

Dr.  Ludwig  von  Thalloczy,  chief  of  the  Hofkammer  archives  at  Vi- 
enna, will  shortly  publish  a  history  of  Hungary  in  the  Middle  .Ages. 

The  \'ienna  Alterthumsverein  has  brought  out,  under  the  editorial 
care  of  Dr.  Heinrich  Zimmermann,  the  first  volume  of  its  Geschichte  der 
Stiidt  IVcin  (Vienna,  \.  Holzhausen,  pj).  xxiv,  632).  The  volume  is 
an  elaborate  folio,  with  34  separate  plates  and  181  illustrations  inserted 
in  the  text.  It  brings  the  narrative  down  to  the  time  of  the  Hapsburgs, 
1282. 

Dr.  Rudolf  Stahelin's  Huldreich  Zwingli,  sein  Leben  und  Wirken, 
lurch  den  Qucllcii  dargcstellt,  is  now  completed  by  the  publication  of  the 
fourth  part,  finishing  Vol.  II.  (Basel,  B.  Schwabe,  pp.  540). 
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Noteworthy  articles  in  |)eriodicals :  H.  Bresslau,  Zur  Geschichte  der 
deutschen  Konigswahlen  von  der  Mitte  des  13.  bis  zur  Mitte  des  14. 
Jahrhunderts  (Deutsche  Zeitschrift  fiir  Geschichtswissenschaft,  n.  s. 
II.  2);  M.  Lenz,  Napoleon  I.  uttd Preussen  (Cosmopolis,  February). 

imTHIIRI.ANI>S. 

Miss  Ruth  Putnam  is  completing  a  translation,  begun  some  time  ago, 
of  Professor  P.  J.  Blok's  Geschiedenis  van  het  Nederlandsehe  Volk. 

Dr.  Paul  Fredericq  has  published  the  second  volume  of  the  Geschied- 
enis der  Inquisitie  in  de  Nederlanden,  in  which  he  presents  the  history  of 
the  inquisition,  episcopal  and  papal,  in  the  Netherlands  to  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  century. 

Mr.  Jan  Joris  Mulder  has  published  at  Ghent  Twee  Verhandelingen 
over  de  Inquisitie  in  de  Nederlanden  tijdens  de  XVI'  Eeuw  (pp.  126). 

NORTHZiRN  AND  EASTERN  EXTROPE. 

Mr.  Oscar  Browning,  university  lecturer  on  history  at  King's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  has  just  completed  a  life  of  Peter  the  Great,  to  be  pub- 
lished by  Messrs.  Hutchinson,  and  intends  to  write  a  life  of  Charles  XII. 
of  Sweden,  to  be  published  by  Messrs.  Hurst  and  Blackett. 

Professor  B.  Bilbassofs  biographical  and  bibliographical  work  on  the 
empress  Catharine  now  appears  in  an  authorized  German  translation, 
with  a  preface  by  ProfessorTheodorSchiemann  of  Berlin,  Katharina  II., 
Kaiserin  von  Russland,  im  Urteile  der  Weltlitteratur  (Berlin,  Stuhr,  two 
vols.,  pp.  736). 

The  historical  section  of  the  Academy  of  Cracow  has  brought  out,  as 
Vol.  XVI.  of  its  Scriptores  Rerum  Polonicarum ,  the  Annales  of  Stanis- 
laus Temberski,  1647-1656,  edited  by  Dr.  Victor  Czermak. 

AMERICA. 

Mr.  George  Thomas  Watkins,  of  Indianapolis,  has  issued  a  prelimi- 
nary list  of  brief  titles  of  books  and  pamphlets  relating  to  the  history  of 
printing  in  .\merica,  under  the  name  American  Typographical  Bibliog- 
raphy, and  asks  aid  toward  a  completer  bibliography  of  the  subject. 

The  sixteenth  series  of  Iht  Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies  in  Histor- 
ical ami  Political  Science,  the  volume  for  1898,  begins  with  an  extensive 
paper  on  the  Neutrality  of  the  American  lakes  and  the  Anglo-American 
Relations  connected  therewith,  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Callahan.  The  following 
papers  are  announced  as  to  follow  :  West  Florida  in  its  Relation  to  the 
Historical  Cartography  of  the  United  States,  by  Mr.  Henry  E.  Chambers, 
of  New  Orleans ;  Anti-Slavery  Leaders  of  North  Carolina,  by  Professor 
J.  S.  Bassett ;  the  Life  and  Administration  of  Sir  Robert  Eden,  by  Dr. 
B.  C.  Steiner ;  the  History  of  State  Banking  in  Maryland,  by  Dr.  A.  C. 
Bryan;  the  Maryland  and  Virginia  Boundary  Controversy,  by  L.  N. 
Whealton ;  the  Labadist  Colony  in  Maryland,  by  the  Rev.  B.  B.  James ; 
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The  Early  Development  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  Project,  by 
Professor  George  W.  Ward ;  Slavery  in  Virginia,  by  Dr.  James  C.  Bal- 
lagh. 

The  American  Jewish  Historical  Society  held  its  sixth  annual  meeting 
at  New  York  on  December  29  and  30.  Papers  were  read  on  the  political 
history  of  the  Jews  in  New  York,  on  the  early  history  of  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  Jews  of  Montreal,  on  the  origins  of  the  Jewish  colony  at  New 
Amsterdam,  on  early  Jewish  wills  of  New  York,  on  the  manuscripts  of 
Haym  Solomon,  and  on  the  mystic  and  physicist,  Jacob  Philadelphia. 
Documentary  matter  relative  to  the  Jews  of  Curasao,  Surinam,  and 
Spanish  America  was  presented. 

M.  Henry  Harrisse  has  printed  in  a  separate  form  a  memoir  entitled 
L'Atterrage  Je  Jean  Cabot  au  Continent  Americain  en  1497,  read  before 
the  Royal  Society  of  Gottingen  in  October  and  published  in  its  Nach- 
richten. 

The  second  volume  of  Professor  A.  B.  Hart's  American  History  Told 
by  Contemporaries  ("The  Building  of  the  Republic,"  1689-1783)  is 
now  ready.  Its  publishers,  The  Macmillan  Co.,  also  announce  A  Source- 
Book  of  American  History,  by  the  same  writer,  intended  for  use  in  high 
schools  and  academies. 

It  is  agreeable  news  that  Miss  Kate  Mason  Rowland's  Life  of  Charles 
Carroll  of  Carrollton  (Putnams)  has  been  brought  to  publication.  The 
same  firm  announce  a  series  of  volumes  by  Professor  Moses  Coit  Tyler, 
entitled  A  Century  of  American  Statesmen,  in  which  the  history  of  the 
century,  in  American  politics,  will  be  surveyed  by  means  of  forty-odd 
biographies  of  leading  statesmen. 

Hon.  John  Winslow  has  brought  out  as  one  of  the  publications  of  the 
New  York  Society  of  the  Order  of  the  Founders  and  Patriots  of.\merica, 
an  interesting  pamphlet  of  39  pages  on  the  Battle  of  Lexington  as 
Jyookeil  at  in  London  Before  Chief  Justice  Mansfield  and  a  Jury  in  the 
Trial  of  John  Home,  Est/. ,  for  Libel  of  the  British  Government. 

The  Lundy's  Lane  Historical  Society  hjis  now  issued  the  second  part 
of  its  Documentary  History  of  the  Campaign  on  the  Niagara  Frontier  in 
1814  (J.imes  E.  Wilson,  the  secretary  of  the  Society,  Niagara  Falls 
South,  Ontario).  The  documents  have  been  derived  from  the  Canadian 
archives,  from  the  manuscripts  of  Governor  Tompkins,  and  from  those  of 
General  P.  B.  Porter  and  others.  The  volume,  which  extends  to  298 
pages,  has  been  edited  by  Major  E.  Cniikshank. 

The  January  number  of  the  Publications  of  the  Rhode  Island  His- 
torical Society  contains  an  article  on  the  Providence  Gazette,  its  pub- 
lishers, publication  offices  and  editors,  by  Dr.  Amos  Perry,  and  an 
account  of  the  oldest  town  records  in  the  state — the  records  of  Ports- 
mouth from  1639.  The  volume  is  being  copied,  and  it  is  hoped  that  it 
will  before  long  be  i)rinted. 
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The  New  London  County  Historical  Society  proposes  to  publish  the 
Diary  of  Joshua  Hempstead  if  a  sufficient  number  of  subscriptions  are  re- 
ceived. It  covers  the  period  from  1711  to  1758  and  contains,  besides 
matter  relating  to  local  histary,  many  entries  relating  to  the  colonial 
wars,  and  a  description  of  the  author's  journey  from  New  London  to 
Maryland. 

The  Half -Moon  Series  for  1898  will  comprise,  among  other  pieces, 
papers  on  Tammany  Hall,  by  Mr.  Talcott  Williams ;  on  slavery  in  old 
New  York,  by  Mr.  E.  V.  Morgan ;  on  prisons  and  punishments,  by  Miss 
E.  D.  Lewis ;  on  the  Bowling  Green,  by  Mr.  Spencer  Trask ;  on  old 
taverns  and  posting  inns,  by  Miss  B.  B.  Cutting,  and  on  the  New  York 
press  in  the  eighteenth  century,  by  Mr.  B.  E.  Martin. 

Rev.  Dr.  E.  T.  Corwin,  official  histographer  of  the  General  Synod  of 
the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  in  America,  has  for  some  months  been  en- 
gaged in  researches  in  the  archives  of  the  Classis  of  Amsterdam,  relating 
to  the  early  history  of  the  churches  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Penn- 
sylvania. Important  materials  are  being  obtained,  and  the  Synod  de- 
sires additional  money  for  the  prosecution  of  the  work. 

The  Baptist  Historical  Collection  which  had  been  formed  by  the  late 
Samuel  Colgate  has  now  been  transferred  from  his  home  in  Orange  to  the 
library  of  Colgate  University  at  Hamilton,  N.  Y.  The  volumes  and 
pamphlets  now  number  35,000.  Mr.  Colgate  bequeathed  to  the  uni- 
versity $20,000,  the  income  from  which  is  to  be  used  in  caring  for  and 
enlarging  the  collection. 

The  second  annual  meeting  of  the  Vassar  Alumnae  Historical  Associa- 
tion was  held  at  Vassar  College  on  February  19.  The  number  of  mem- 
bers has  risen  to  160.  The  object  of  the  association  is  to  strengthen  the 
educational  bond  between  the  alumnae  and  the  college,  and  to  keep  up 
interest  in  local  and  other  historical  work. 

Mr.  Churchill  G.  Chamberlayne,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  proposes,  as  soon 
as  a  sufficient  number  of  subscribers  has  been  obtained,  to  publish  the 
Vestry  Book  and  Register  of  Bristol  Parish,  recently  rediscovered  in  the 
library  of  a  deceased  Virginian  clergyman.  The  manuscript  volume  con- 
tains the  records  of  vestry  meetings  from  1720  to  1789,  and  a  register  of 
births,  baptisms  and  deaths  extending  over  an  even  longer  period.  Mr. 
Chamberlayne' s  address  is  P.  O.  Drawer  927,  Richmond. 

The  forty-fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Historical  Society  of  Wis- 
consin was  held  on  December  9.  The  additions  to  the  library  were 
reported  as  3809  books  and  4886  pamphlets.  In  view  of  the  approach- 
ing fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  state  of  Wisconsin,  the  society  has  issued 
pamphlets  of  suggestions  looking  toward  appropriate  historical  celebra- 
tions by  local  historical  societies  or  societies  of  pioneers  or  early  settlers. 
The  occasion  has  been  taken  to  encourage  the  formation  of  such  societies 
in  large  numbers,  and  the  suggestions  with  regard  to  their  activities  on 
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this  occasion  and  subsequently  are  of  the  most  ingenious  and  sensible 
kind.  The  legislation  of  the  state  on  such  societies  is  printed,  and  sug- 
gested forms  for  their  constitutions  and  by-laws. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Wisconsin  Academy  of  Science,  Arts 
and  Letters,  December  27  to  29,  Dr.  O.  G.  Libby  presented  a  paper  on 
Some  Economic  Aspects  of  the  Greenback  and  Populist  Movements ; 
Mr.  B.  H.  Meyer  a  paper  on  Early  General  Railway  Legislation  in  Wis- 
consin ;  Mr.  Charles  H.  Chandler  a  historical  note  on  Early  American 
Railroads. 

Professor  Benjamin  F.  Shambaugh,  of  the  State  University  of  Iowa, 
continues  his  useful  Documentary  Material  relating  to  the  History  of  Iowa 
by  the  publication  of  Nos.  9,  10  and  11,  containing  laws  concerning  local 
government  in  the  Northwest  Territory,  incidentally  operative  in  Iowa. 
He  has  also  published  the  first  part  (Dubuque  County)  of  the  First 
Census  of  the  Original  Counties  of  Dubuque  and  Demoitie.  The  former 
pamphlet  is  issued  by  the  University,  the  latter  by  the  Historical  Depart- 
mknt  of  the  State  government. 

The  National  Museum  of  Mexico  has  recently  published,  for  the  first 
time,  an  important  work  on  the  history  of  the  Dominican  order  in  New 
Spain,  Libro  Tercero  tie  la  Historia  Religiosa  de  la  Provincia  de  Mexico, 
written  by  Fr.  Hernando  Ojea  in  1608  as  a  continuation  of  Davila 
Padilla.  The  book,  which  relates  specifically  to  the  twenty  years  pre- 
ceding its  completion,  is  edited  by  Don  Jose  M.  de  Agreda  y  Sinchez, 
director  of  the  National  Library,  who  supplies  an  introduction  and  an 
appendix  valuable  for  the  economic  history  of  New  Spain  in  the  sixteenth 
century. 

The  interesting  history  of  the  hospital  founded  by  Cort<5s  in  the  city 
of  Mexico,  written  by  Don  Carlos  de  Sigucnza  y  G6ngora  in  1689,  with 
the  title  Piedad  Herbica  de  D.  Fernando  Cortes,  has  been  reprinted 
through  the  agency  of  La  Semana  Catolica  of  Mexico.  It  is  edited  by 
Dr.  Nicolas  Leon,  from  a  transcript  of  an  imperfect  original.  No  printed 
copy  of  the  original  is  now  to  be  found.  Dr.  Leon  is  understood  to 
be  at  work  upon  a  history  of  the  state  of  Chiapas.  In  conjunction  with 
Mr.  Mr.  Lyman  H.  Low  he  has  recently  published  (Cuernavaca)  a  short 
study  of  La  Moneda  del  General  Jnsurgente  Don  Josi  Maria  Morelos., 
which,  besides  its  numismatic  interest,  conveys  much  information  on 
points  of  economic  history  during  the  struggle  carried  on  by  Morelos.. 

A  Bibliografia  de  !a  Imprenta  en  Guatemala  en  los  Siglos  XVI y  XVII 
(pp.  121)  by  J.  E.  O'Ryon,  is  announced  as  privately  printed  at 
Santa  Fe. 

Noteworthy  articles  in  periodicals  :  H.  C.  Lodge,  The  Story  of  the 
Revolution  (Scribner's  Magazine,  January-April)  ;  A.  T.  Mahan,  The 
Naval  Campaign  of  IJ76  on  Lake  Champlain  (Scribner's  Magazine, 
February)  ;  W.  P.  Sterns,  International  Indebtedness  of  the  United  States 
in  ij8g  (Journal  of  Political  Economy,  December). 


AWjic 

For  Brain- Workers,  the  Weak  and 
Debiliuted. 

Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate 

is,  without  exception,  the  Best 
Remedy  for  relieving  Mental 
and  Nervous  Exhaustion ;  and 
where  the  system  has  become 
debilitated  by  disease,  it  acts 
as  a  general  tonic  and  vitalizer, 
affording  sustenance  to  both 
brain  and  body. 

Dr.  E.  Cornell  Esten,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  says  :  "  I  have  met  with  the  greatest 
aod-most  satisfactory  results  in  dyspepsia 
and  general  derangement  of  the  cerebral 
aod  nerroos  systems,  causing  debility  and 
exbanstion.  '  

Descriptive  pamphlet  free  oa  application  to 
Raaferd  Chemical  Works.  Proviilcace.  R.I. 

For  sale  by  all  Druggists. 

Bevarc  of  Sut^tiiutes  and  Imitations. 


FOUR  READABLE  BOOKS. 

THE  SACRIPiCe  OP  A  THRONE, 

being  an  account  of  the  Life  of  Ama- 
deus,  Duke  of  Ao^ta,  sometime  King  of 
.Spain,  by  H.  Remsbs  Whitehol'SB,  for- 
merly attached  to  the  U.  S.  Legation  at 
Madrid,  etc,  with  full-page  illustration 
of  the  Royal  Family.  One  VoL  1 2mo. 
Cloth,  S1.50. 

•ACROSS  THE  COUNTRY  OF  THE 
LITTLE  KINO;  a  trip  through 
Spain,  by  William  Beme.nt  Lent, 
author  of  "  Gypsying  Beyond  the  Sea." 
Illustrated.    Small  i2mo.    Cloth,  {1.25. 

THE  ANQEL  OF  THE  TENEMENT, 

by  George  Madde.v  Mariin.  i6mo. 
Cloth,  75c. 

SUNBEAM  srORIES  and  Others, 

by  AssiE  Flint.  Square  i2mo.  Cloth, 
illustrated,  tl.oo. 


For  sale  by  all  Booktillers,  or  sent,  post- 
paid, upon  receipt  of  price  by 

BONNELL,  SILVER  &  CO. 

Booksellers  and  Stationers, 

No.  24  West  22<l  Street,  N.  V.  City. 

This  Firm  give  special  atteiuton  to  orders  for  mis- 

cclUncous  books.     CaiAlogues  sent  to 

aoy  address  on  applicai  ioo. 


T.  Y.  CROWELL  &  COMPANY. 


The  Founding  of  the  German 

Bmpirc,  by  ^ViUUm  1.  By  Heinkich  vom 
St>el.  translated  ty  Helenf  Sckimmtl/ennig 
Wkit*.  Vol.  yiL,compUtingtk€  tet.  Svo.cloth, 
fpit  top,  fa.oc. 

ThesTTczith  and  concludiag  volume  of  this  moon- 
BMStaJ  vork.  »hich  the  author,  before  his  death, 
soccceded  in  bringing  to  a  success^  culminatkio 
m  spite  of  the  jeaious  and  petty  restrictions  oo  the 
P«n  of  the  Ro%-eniment.  brines  the  story  down  to 
the  Franco- Prussian  war.  lliis  is  naturally  the 
BMst  dramatic  and  fasonating  of  all  the  volames 
and  throws  a  floc-d  of  light  on  the  whole  history  of 
Earopc  daKng  tht.-sc  mcmentovs  year».  1&68, 1869 
and  1870,  when  Germany's  ocwly  won  unity  was 
imperilled.  N'>  Iibrar> .  public  or  private,  can  af- 
fotd  to  be  without  this  invaluable  cootribati/jo  to 
■KKfem  htscor>-.  llie  [ast  vo^u.-ne  contains  a  taba- 
lar  Tiew  of  the  priocipai  evencs  of  the  time  covered 
aod  a  volnminous  index  to  the  seven  volumes. 

Congressional  Committees. 

.£(f  Lacbos  G.  MtCo-NACHiE.  Ph.D.   Vol.  XV., 

tM  CrotKtirs  IMrmry  0/  EcetumticJi  and  Falt- 

tiCM.      I31BO,  c'x'Jti.      I  /«  ^ett.  < 

Dr.  McCoaach>  det:aes  CoiigTess:or.aI  Commit- 
ices  as  "  the  a^enu.  the  instruoMnts.  the  channels 
of  ronnrction,  brtveen  Congress  and  the  nation." 
With  the  eipaasj'^a  :n  recent  years,  jcrowing  ever 
mere  and  o-.re  rup^d.  <f  pcpclatioo  and  complica- 
led  iiKercsts  tar'.ughout  ot:r  land.  "  the  cumber- 
some c*gan:ia;:.;n  ■.('  s'-mcr  iA'.i"  was  subjected 
10  a  strain  it  i^c-i  !>•«  tear  and  the  adopti«-.a  of  a 
mnltiplicity  •:{  ■:  c'.rr..:'f>?s.  each  ectmsted  with 
some  deportsec:.  was  I'z'i  luly  practi'cal  way  Cfgi 
ofa  vase  dlffi-zTilt^-.  I:  I'.'.ustrare*  «v.-.;-j:!..n  as  w.-^rk- 
iag  in  a  li^Tn/.  hanarn?  y*  L:;-:aI  .ryan-sm  AtA  Ifr. 
McCcftii-hie  «'i-i.e»  .is  ■■f-tta'!*  ■».:■:  ^*a:  '.are.  He 
writes  with  =0  ..::.e  *;.*.;:>  arc  *.&.  a  «ea.ch  of 
iwcresc&g  Custr^.  .n. 


Workingmen's  Insurance. 

By  William  F.  Willoi-gh»v,  United  States 
Departmmt  0/  Lalnrr  {  Vol.  XIV.^  im  CrmvelCs 
Ltbrary  0/  JUon^nmus  and  Politict).     i2mo, 

Thts  is  a  painstaking  and  exhaustive  examina- 
tioD  of  the  problem  of  the  insurance  of  workir^men 
against  accident,  sickxtess  and  old  age.  There  is 
DO  work  quite  like  it.  It  covers  O^rcign  systems  of 
compubccy-  insuraiKe.  the  various  forms  (A  insur- 
ance resulting  from  the  voluntary  efforts  of  em- 
ployers and  workingmen.  the  relief  departments  *m- 
ganized  by  railway  companies  and  other  targe  em- 
ployers of  labor  and  the  insurance  work  fA  tabor 
unions  in  the  Uuited  States  and  abrrAd.  The  'an- 
thor  has  had  excepcifjnaJ  opportunities  for  r/t^ain- 
ing  facts  at  firsc  hand  and  his  work  appeals  to  alt 
students  of  social  conditions  to  ihfjse  engaged  in  the 
management  cA  insurance  and  rriief  organizaiirjos 
axkd  to  those  who  are  invoired  in  the  vexed  qiKsek.<a 
of  employers'  liability. 

The  Evolution  of  France  Un- 

dcr  the  Tliird  RepnMic.     By  BAao?c  Pickkc 
OK  CoCBlKTijr.      IVitk  imtrpdHCtian  by  Or.  Al- 
htrtSkaw.  lllmstrAted.  Svo.  Cloch.giJttrrp33.cn. 
"  Deals   in  a  more  satisfactory  way  than  any- 
thing else  we  tuve  ever  seen  with  the  pr^iici'Val  and 
coDscitntiooal  history  of  France." — fUvirur  of  Re- 
Tie^-i, 

General  Grant's  Letters  to  a 

Friend  4ii6i-t8So<     Edited  ly  f;c?t.  James 

Gkattt  Wilsox.     x^mo,  gilt  top,  witb  ;^.rtrait.s. 

51.00. 

Grant's  simpie.  modest  style  and  hxs  pithy  r.r.rr.- 
ment  on  men  and  things,  give  to  us  an  n.T.ur..3a;.oa 
for  which  we  may  hare  vainly  searched  :n  larger 
and  more  prKen£i>:.cs  vaJaa. — Ou:i:«k. 


FOR  S.ALE  By  .ALL  L  lOKSELLERS.    SESD  FOR  CA  TALOGUE. 


THOMAS  Y.  CROWELL  &  CO., 


PUBLISHERS 

NEW  YORK  AND  BOSTON 


REVUE  HISTORIQUE 

Dirlg^e  par  Q.  Monod 

Maitrc  (le  conferences  A  VEciAk  normule.  dtrectcur  d  I'IaoIc  dcs  hautes  etudes. 
(23°  aHnf,r,  1898. ) 

I.a  Revue  historhiue  parait  tous  les  deux  mors,  par  livraisons  grand 
in-8  de  15  ou  16  feuilles,  et  forme  a  la  fin  de  I'anne  trois  beaux  volumes 
de  500  pages  chacun. 

CHAQUE  LIVRAISON  CONTIENT: 

I.  Plusicun  artielts  Jt  fond ;  comprenant  chacun  s  i!  e^t  possible,  un  travail  complet. 
—  II.  Des  MHaHfics  et  I'aniih,  composes  de  documenw  inedits  dune  ctendue  restreiote 
ct  de  courte-  ootinns  sur  des  points  d  bislotie  curieux  ou  mal  connus  — III.  Xja  BulUtin 
hiilorique  de  la  Krani.e  et  de  1  Stranger,  foumissant  des  reDseignements  aussi  complets 
que  possible  sur  tout  ce  qui  touche  aux  eludes  b>storiques  — I V.    Une  Analyst  des  puhlica- 

tions  ff'iodiques  de  la  France  et  de  I'Siraoger,  au  point  de  »ue  des  6tudes  historiques 

V.   Des  Comples  renJus  critiques,  des  livres  d'hisloire  nouveaux. 

Prix  d'abonnement : 

Un  an,  pour  Paris,  30  fr.— Pour  les  dipartemeots  et  I'etranger,  33  fr. 

La  livraison 6  fr. 

Les  ann£es  ecoulies  e  vendeot  s6pat6meat  30  franc,  et  par  fascicules  de  6  francs,  I.es 
fascicules  de  la  f  annce  se  vendcu  0  francs. 


Tables  generales  des  matieres  conlenues  dans  les  dix  premieres  annees  de  la 
Revue  historique. 

L— Annies  1876  a  lySo,  par  M.  Charles  Bt.MONT.     I  vol    in  8.  3  fr    " 

Pour  lea  abonnii.  I  fr.  $0 

n  — Annies  1881  a  1885,  par  M.  RfeSE  Coudkrc.     I  vol.  in-8.  3  fr.   •• 

Pour  les  abonn^.  I  fr.  50 

in.  — Anries  18S6  1  1890.     I  vol   in  8,  5  fr.  ;  pour  !cs  abonni^s.  2  Ar.  50 

IV. — Anneei  1891  it  1895.     I  vol.  in  8,  3  fr  ;  pour  les  abonnij.  i  fr.  50 


On  s'abonne  satis  frais : 
Chez  Felix  Aix:an,  idheur,  loS,  boulevaid  SatntGennain,  n  Paris ;  chez  tous  les 
libraires  de  la  France  et  de  I  etranger,  et  dans  tous  les  bureaux  de  poste  de  France  et  de 
France  et  de  1'  Union  postale. 

REVUE  MENSUELLE 

de  I'Ecole  d'Anthropologie  de  Paris 

Publi^e  par  lea  Professeura. 

{/finiliime  Annif,    1898  ) 

Ia  Revue  mensuelle  de  I'Ecole  d'AnthropoloKle  de  Paris  parait  le  15  de 
cbaque  mois  Cbajue  livraison  forme  un  cahier  de  deux  feuilles  in-8°  raisin  (32  pages) 
conlenant  : 

1°  Vat  I  fon  d'un  des  professeurs  de  I'Ecole.  Cette  lefoa,  qui  fonne  un  tout  per 
elle  meme,  est  acconipagii<.^e  de  gravures,  s'il  7  a  lies  ; 

2°  Des  analyses  et  comples  rendus  des  fails,  des  livres  et  des  revues  pcriodiques,  con- 
cernant  I'aDthropologie,  de  fapon  h  (enir  les  lecteurs  au  couraot  des  (ravaux  des  Sociitis 
d'anthropologie  franfaises  et  utrangi^res,  ainsi  que  des  pubticatians  nouvelles  ; 

3°  Sous  le  titre  Variliis  sont  rassemUliis  des  notes  et  des  documents  pouvant  itre  utiles 
aux  personnes  qui  s'  int^ressent  aux  sciences  antbropologiques. 

Prix  d' ctbonnement : 

Un  an  (ft  partir  du  15  Janvier)  pour  tous  paps,  10  francs  ;  la  livraison,  I  fr. 

On  s'abonne  sans  frais : 

Chez  FftLix  Alcan,  £diteur,  108,  boulevard  Saint- Germain,  .\  Paris;  chei  touf  les 
libraires  de  la  France  et  de  V  Stranger,  et  dans  tous  les  bureaux  de  poste  de  France  et  de 
r  Union  postale. 
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Old  South  Leaflets. 

A  Kcv  LemAct  cemtaima^  aB  of  Wuhngtao's  Icctcn  to 
the  PresadcBt  ol  Consras  rrfatmg  to  the  capture  of  Boston  in 
I776has  JDM  been  pablsftbed.  The  scria  is  espedaUy  tunof 
in  leaflets  relatmf  to  Wasliincton.  Tins  new  leaflet  on  the 
Captnre  of  Boston  b  the  tench  Washington  leaflet,  the  othcx* 
beiBK  :  Washington's  Fannrcl]  Address,  Wsshington's  Inao|n- 
rak,  Washi axon's  Grcnlar  Lcncr  to  the  Goreraors  of  the 
Stales  in  1783,  Washinpon's  Letter  to  Benjamin  Uairisao  on 
the  Opening  of  the  West,  Hcmy  Lee's  FinxTal  Oration  on 
Washb^ton,  Washingtaa's  JoomaJ  </  his  Toor  to  the  Ohio  in 
1770,  Wasfaingtan's  Accoott  cf  the  Amy  ax  Caahndgein  1775, 
Washington's  Addnaaes  to  the  Qwnches,  and  Washingtaa's 
Words  OB  a  XataooaJ  Uniwowty. 

DtRBCTOKS  OLD  SOUTH  WORK. 
OM  S— ai  iUcthig  HiMr. 


THE  TWO  fiRUT  SnESTffIC  JOnWilS 
SCIENCE, 

A  WeekiT  Tauul  dnotad  ta  the 


S.  NnrcoMa.  Mmtkt- 
mtmtkt:  K.  S.  Woox<«akd.  MrckMmict:  E  C 
PicKnituc.  Atirtm mj  -  T.  C-  Mmiwif  «ti, 
Pijskt:  R-  H.  Tax'KSTos,  Bmftm^rrimg:  btA 
KnBOi,  CirmirtTj:  I.  Ls  Co]n%  GnUgy: 
W.  M-  Davb.  njt>rc*fif:  O.  C  11a>sb. 
FmittmttUp:  V.  K  Bkooes.  ImBtttetimU 
Z**i»0-  CT  Hakt  XtouuAii.  VtrU^att  Z»- 
tt»0:  S.  H.  Sci-soa.  EmitmuUtj:  X.  L. 
Bnrroii.  Bet^mr:  Hcnr  F.  U»c«.  C<s- 
*»■•'  Bi^Ucj:  H-  P.  tSoTmrai,  Pkjti^»gj: 
J.  S.  Biuxxcs.  /freirmr:    J.  McKm  Cat- 


.  BoKTxn.J.  W. 


Sigi*  0*|i«.  ISc;   Aunl  Bdn^tiM.  e. 


NATURE, 

A  Weekly  llliw»T»t»ii  JokmI  of 


Sigl*  0*]Mi,  15e.:   Aaaaal  BUnqtia,  M. 


SPECIAI.   OFFEK. 

To  t&oac  ase  AircftCt-  ROKriben  to  Sciemcr, «« 
wis  fiCDC  b^r^  S'jr*.'/-  aac  ymimre. 


tSS  TIAfniTTiTiftY  SCICPAXT,  ?aUSth0i 

M  FFTII  AVEHC  K 


AMERICAN 


Colonial  Tracts 


ISSL'ED  MCWTHLY 


A  Magazine  designed  to  repro- 
duce, in  convenient  form, 
and  at  a  low  price,  the  more  im- 
portant pamphlets  relating  to  the 
History  of  the  American  Colonies 
before  1776,  that  have  hitherto 
t>een  inaccesable  by  reason  of 
their  scarcity  and  hi^  price. 
Single  numbers are2;  cents  each, 
or  yearly  subscriptions,  $^jOO. 
Descriptive  circulars  will  be 
mailed  on  application. 


Pl.-nJSHB>  BY 

George  P  Humphrey 

ROCHE5TE8  X  Y 


The  Publishers  of 

THE  AMERICAN  HISTORICAL  REVIEW 

are  prepared  to  supph-  s-abscribeis  with  a  duraWe  ca>-er  in  -wbidi  to  tmd  the 
compJeted  %0iu!ne5  of  the  REVIEW. 

The  ccr.-sr  is  made  ■»-r3i  morocco  comers  and  back,  and  m-ill  be  sent  postpaid 
upon  Teceirt  -.f  -:  cents. 


THE  MAClflLLAN  COMPANY,  66  ViSQi  Avc^  New  York. 
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ITH  the  present  year  the  Arch^olocical  Institute  of  America  will  begin 
the  uniform  and  regular  publication  of  its  Papers,  Reports,  and  other  docaments. 
The  new  periodical,  which  is  to  contain  these  issues,  will  be  styled, — 

The  AMERICAN  Journal  of  arch/eoloqy 

SECOND  SERIES 

TH£  JOtiRHAL  OF  THE  ARCH^OLOGICAL  /MSTITt/TE  OF  AMER/CA 

It  will  be  conducted  by  an  Editorial  Hoard,  the  members  of  which  will  represent  the 
several  interests  of  the  Institute  and  the  institutions  in  its  care.  The  Board  consists  of 
an  Editor-in-Chief,  cliosen  by  tbe  Council,  and  two  editors  chosen  respectively  by  the 
Managing  Committees  of  the  Schools  of  Classical  Studies  at  Athens  and  in  Rome,  together 
with  the  President  of  the  Institute,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Managing  Committees  of  the 
Schools  at  Athens  and  in  Rome,  as  honorary  members.  By  an  arrangement  made  be- 
tween the  Council  and  the  .■1mcn\-an  Journal  of  Architology  (edited  by  Professor  A.  L. 
Frothingham,  Jr. ),  the  new  periodical  replaces  and  succeeds  the yuwrno/,  which  after  the 
completion  of  Vol.  XI.  ( 1S96)  makes  over  its  copyright,  subscription-list,  and  exchanges. 

The  American  Journal  of  Archeology,  Second  Series,  will  lie  issued  six 
times  a  year. 

The  Journal  will  contain  : — 

I.  Archsological  Papers  of  the  Institute,  In  the  fields  of  American,  Chris- 

tian, Classical,  and  Oriental  Archsology. 

Papers  of  the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies  at  Athens. 

Papers  of  the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies  at  Rome. 

II.  Proceedings  of  the  Institute,  and  of  other  Archsological  Societies ; 

Summaries  of  ArchKologlcal  News;  Correspondence;   Notes  and 
Notices. 

III.  Reports  of  the  Institute,  including;  those  of  the  Council,  of  the  Man- 

aging Committees  of  the  School  of  Classical  Studies  at  Athens  and 
In  Rome,  and  of  other  Committees  of  the  Institute. 

It  is  intended  that  the  arch^vological  material  published  in  the  course  of  each  year 
shall  at  least  eijual  In  amount  that  of  the  recent  annual  volumes  of  the  First  Series  of  the 
American  Journal  of  Architohgy. 

The  tirst  number,  containing  the  First  Annual  Report  (1895-96)  of  the  American 
School  of  Classical  Studies  in  Rome,  Is  in  press,  and  will  be  issued  forthwith  ;  it  will  be 
next  followed  by  the  Papers  of  this  School  and  of  the  School  at  Athens,  and  by  other 
articles  in  several  successive  numbers. 

The  annual  subscription  for  the  Journal  will  remain  $5.00. 

The  bimonthly  parts  will  be  sold  separately. 

Reprints  of  important  Papers  will  be  issued  and  will  be  on  sale. 

Members  of  the  Institute  are  entitled  to  receive  the  JOURNAL  without  charge,  and 
topics  of  ez'ery  number  -will  be  ret^ularly  sent  to  them. 

The  Journal  will  lie  published — in  America  and  Europe — by  The  Macmillan 
Company  {66  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.),  who  will  receive  subscriptions,  and 
win  keep  on  sale  the  several  numbers  of  the  Journal  and  the  reprints  of  the  Papers. 

The  Macmillan  Company  will  also  have  on  sale  all  former  publications  of  the  Insti- 
tute, except  such  as  are  out  of  print.     Lists  will  be  furnished  on  application. 
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NEW  WORKS  ON  AMERICAN  HISTORY,  Etc. 

PUBLISH  ED   BV 

THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 


American  History 
Told  by  Contemporaries 

Edited  by  Albert  Bushneix  Hart,  Pro- 
fessor of  History,  Mamtrd  University. 
In  four  Tolumes. 

Cloth,  Cr.  Svo,  ST. 00  p«r  >el 
Price  or  Vol.  I.  or  II.,  SS.OO 

Vol  t.  ERA  OF  COLONIZATION.  (1493- 
1689. 1     Rtady. 

Vo)  II.  BUILDING  OF  THE  REPUB- 
LIC.    (i6eQ-i;B3)     Ready. 

Vol.  HI.  NATIONAL  EXPANSION.  (1783- 
1845.)      In  Prtfiilralton, 

Vol  IV  WELDING  OF  THE  NATION, 
(]B46-iB96.  J      To  FtUcrw. 

Select  Documents 

Illustrative  of  the  History 

of  the  United  States 

17 76- 186 I 

Edited  by  William  MacDonald,  Pro- 
fessor of  History  »nd  Political  Science, 
Bowdoin  College.    cIoIIi.Sto.  ■2.25  net 

The  selections,  ninety  in  number,  cover 
tbe   period  Irom   1776  to   1861 — from  the 
adoption  of  the   Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence to  the  outbreak   of  the  Civil  War. 
The  documents  are    pven 
The  Sources     eiiber  in  full  or  In  signili- 
of  History,      cant  extracts,  as  their  na- 
ture and  importance  seem 
10  indicate,  and  follow  in  each  case  an  offi- 
cial or  authoritative  text.      Each  document 
is  prefaced  by  a  brief  totroductioo  and  a 
select  bibliography. 

The  United  States: 

An  Outline  of  Political 

History,  1492-1871 

By  GoLDWiN  Smith,  D.C  L,  Author  of 
•  •Gnsses  at  the  Riddle  sf  Exi.steoce," 
"  Essays  on  Questions  of  (he  Day,"  etc. 
Fourth  EdiliBH.  Cloth.  8to,  S2.00 

It  b  a  literary  masterpiece,  as  readable 
as  a  novel,  remarkable  for  its  compression 
without  dryness,  and  its  bril  iancy  without 
any  rhetorical  effort  or  display. — The  Na- 


Essays  on  the  Civil  War 

and  Reconstruction  and 

Related  Topics 

By  William  A.  Dunning,  Professor  of 
History,  Columbia  University. 

Cloth,  Svo,  (2.00 

Its  chief  purpose  is  to  present  in  an  im- 
partial manner  the  most  conspicuous  phases 
of  tbe  ooDstitulional  development  of  the 
United  States  during  the  troubled  years 
from  1 861  to  1870. 

A  Students'  History  of  the 
United  States 

By  Edward  Channing,  Professor  of  His- 
tory, Harvard  University,  author  of 
"  The  United  Stales  of  America,  1765- 
1865."     With  maps,  illustrations,  etc. 

Cloth,  Crown  8to,  S1.40  set 

Ample  lists  of  references,  general  read- 
ings, and  illustrative  material  make  this 
book  peculiarly  valuable  to  the  general 
The  <5tndv  of    «»''«■■■      Suggestive    <jues- 

7^  JjfL  ,         to  'dopl  the  better  methods 
■fthlSr*  of  studying  history,  which 

metnoas.  ,  ^^^  colleges  already  en- 

courage by  their  requirements  for  admission. 

South  Carolina  Under  the 

Proprietary  Government, 

1670- 17 19 

By  Edward  McCrady,  Vice-President  of 
the  Historical  Society  of  South  Carolina, 
Member  of  the  Bar  of  Charleston,  S.  C. 
Cloth,  Crown  Svo,  SS.SO  oat 

Mr.  McCrady'shistory  of  the  State  under 
the  proprietory  government  has  all  the  in- 
terest of  romance,  and,  like  a  successful 
novel,  the  interest  increases  as  he  proceeds 
with  the  story. 

Throughout  the  story  is  told  vividly,  yet 
with  true  legal  accuracy,  and  the  work  as 
a  whole  is  one  which  cannot  be  considered 
as  belonging  to  one  State  alone,  but  as  a 
part  of  and  an  important  contribution  to  the 
nal ion's  history. 
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Works  on  European  History,  Etc. 


By  JOHN  EDWARD 
COURTENAY  BOOLEV.  M.A. 


FRANCE. 


IN  TWO  VOLUHES. 
nedlum  Octavo,  M.OO,  net. 


Mr.  BoJley  aims  tc  givt  a  conciie  dtscrififion  of  the  country,  its  people  tind  institutions. 

The  Times  (Lxjndoii)  calls  it  i        "We  have  in  this  work  a  most  lucid, 

•'A   work   to  be  consulted  by  all    who       "ble.    impartial  and   comprehensive  treat 

ment  of  the  political  situation  io  France.  .  . 
' '  It  contains  an  admirable  account  of 
the  depaitmenls  of  governinent,  of  the  vari- 
ous parties  now  in  existcDce,  and  presenis 
through  every  page  a  most  luminoui  eipo 
sitioQ  not  alone  of  the  politics,  hut  nf  the 
temper,  feeling  and  (genius  of  the  French 
people." — The  Spectator. 


who 

would  understand  the  forces  and  move- 
meets  in  Fren  :h  life,  ...  a  work  which  is 
the  worthy  outcome  of  well  spent  years 
and  which  will  take  rank  with  Mr.  Bryce's 
America  and  Sir  D  M.  Wallace's  Russia, 
amon^  the  few  books  which  enable  nations 
to  understand  nations." 


The  Growth  of  the  French  Nation. 

By  Georce  Burton  Adams,  Professor  of  History  in  Yale  University.     Originilly  pre- 
pared especially  for  the  use  of  members  of  the  Chautauqua   Circles.     Cloth,  i2ido. 
Price.  $1.25. 

"  Mr.  Adams  has  dealt  in  a  fascinating  way  with  the  chief  features  of  the  Middle 
Age,  and  his  book  is  rendered  the  more  attractive  by  some  excellent  illuiitrations.  He 
traces  the  history  of  France  from  the  Conquests  by  the  Romans  and  Franks  down  to  the 
presidency  of  M .  Filix  Faure,  and  has  al  ways  something  to  say  that  is  clear  and  to  the 
point." — From  the  Educational  Remeai. 


Of  Inleresl  to  Students  of  English  History  and  Politics. 

TME  ENGLISH  CONSTITUTION. 

A  Commentary  on  Its  Nature  and 

Growth. 


THE   NATIONAL    nOVEflENT   IN 

THE  REIQN  OF  HENRY  III., 
And  Its  Oulmlnatlon  In  the  Barona'  War. 

By  Oliver  H.  Richardson,  Professor  of 
History    in    Urury    College,    Missouri, 
lamo.     Cloth,  $1.50  n^^ 
This  brief  history,  designed    for  a  stu- 
dent's book  of  reference,  will  interest  the 
reading  public  by  its  popular  literary  style. 


By  Jesse  Macy,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Po- 
litical Science  in  Iowa  College.  i2mo. 
Cloth,  $2  00  net. 

An  excellent  introduction  to  Bryce's 
American  Commonwealth,  supplying  a 
knowledge  of  English  political  institutions. 


A  New  Volutne  in  the  Periods  of  European  History  Series. 

General  Editor,  ARTHUR  HA5SALL.  Oxford  University. 

Period  IV,  1494-1598 

By  A.  H.  Johnson,  M.A.     i2mo,  cloth.     Price,  I1.75  net. 
VOLUMES  FREVIOL'SLy  ISSUED: 

Period  I.    *•  D.  476-918.    By  C.  W.  C.  Oman,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  All  Souls'  College, 

Oxford.     (1.75  net. 
Period  V.    A.D.  I59S-1715.     By  H.  O.  Wakeman,  M.A.,  Keble  College,  Oxford. 

J  1.40  net. 
Period  VII.  A.  D.  1789-1815.     By  H.  Morse  Stevens,  M.A,,  Cornell  University. 

>l.40  nel. 


Stnd  for  a  circular  oftht  series  or  the  new  Catalogue  of  Books  on  Hiaforf  ^  Biography^ 

etc  ,  to  the  publishers, 

TEE  KI^CMILLAN  COMPANY,  66  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YOEZ. 
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HISTORY  IN   BIOGRAPHY. 


TWELVE  ENGLISH  STATESMEN. 

This  series  is  not  designed  to  be  a  complete  roll  of  fiimous  statesmen,  but  to  present 
in  historic  order  the  lives  and  work  of  those  leading  actors  in  affiiirs  who,  by  their  direct 
influence,  have  left  an  abiding  mark  on  the  policy,  the  institutions,  and  the  position  of 
Great  Britain  among  States. 

From  The  New  York  Time* : 

"Only  one  other  book  in  the  'Twelve  English  Statesmen  Series'  remains  to  appear— the  one  on 
Chatham — and  John  Morley.  who  haj  it  in  hand,  is  understood  to  have  made  much  ptxjgress  in  the  writ- 
ing of  it.  The  appearance  of  that  book  will  be  awaited  with  interest  by  all  who  remember  the  charm 
exercised  over  them  by  the  same  writer's  account  of  Walpole  in  this  series." 

Price  per  volume:  Cloth,  uncut  edges,  75c. 

WILLIAM  THE  CONQUEROR.    By  E.  A.    |   OLIVER  CROMWELL.    By  Fkbdbric  Hak- 

KISON. 

WILLIAM  III.    By  H.  D.  Tkaill. 
WALPOLE.    By  John  Morn-av. 
CHATHAM.    By  John  Moklby.    (/« >r<r/s. 


Kkbbman,  O.C.L. 
HENRY  II.    By  Mrs  j.  K.  ursbh. 
EDWARD  I.     By  T.  F.  Tout,  MA. 
HENRY  VII.    By  Jambs  Gaikdnbr. 
CARDINAL  WOLSBY.     Hy  Bishop  Crbigh- 


r at  ion.) 


TON,  D.  D.  PITT.     By  Lord  Rosbsbry. 

ELIZABETH.    By  E.  S.  Beeslbv,  MA.  |   PEEL.    By  J.  K.  THURSPtsu). 


FOREIGN  STATESMEN. 

BDrrso  Bv 

Professor  J.  B.  BURY, 

Author  of  "A  Hutory  of  the  Later  Roman  Empire" 
UNIFORM  WITH  "TWELVE  ENGLISH  STATESMAN." 

'  Crown  8vo.    Cloth.    Price,  75  cents  each. 

The  new  series  does  not  aim  at  including  every  statesman  who  has  made  his  mark 
in  the  history  of  his  country ;  it  is  necessarily  limited  to  a  selection  from  those  who  have 
exercised  a  commanding  influence  on  the  general  course  of  European  aCEurs,  and  im- 
pressed their  memory  deeply  on  the  minds  of  men. 

RICHELIEU.  By  Richard  Lodge,  M.A.,  Professor  of  History  in  the  University  of 
Glasgow. 

From  The  Phllailelphia  Evening  Bulletin : 

"  To  record  briefly  the  life  of  one  who  was  identified  with  the  history  of  civilised  Europe  during  a 
period  of  twenty  years  is  a  work  of  no  little  magnitude ;  and  after  a  <:areful  reading  of  the  present  Toltune, 
one  is  constrained  to  say  that  Profes&or  Lodge  lus  accomplished  his  diffi<»lt  task  with  unqualified  siirmB." 

PHILIP  AUGUSTUS.  By  William  Holdkn  Hittton,  B.D.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of 
St  John's  College,  Oxford;  Birbeck  Lecturer  in  Ecclesiastical  History,  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge. 

From  The  Boston  BvenlDg  Transcript : 

"  No  one  will  tail  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  subject  of  this  particular  volume  to  any  reader 
who  r'esires  to  understand  whit  have  been  the  relations  between  Enttland  and  France  in  all  the  BuliM- 
quent  years.    The  tone  of  the  writer  is  candid,  and  the  book  will  be  found  attractive  reading." 

MARIA  THERESA.  JOSEPH  U.  Hoth  by  Rev.  J.  Franck  Bright,  D.D., 
Master  of  Univers  ty  College,  Oxford. 

It  was  found  convenient  to  treat  the  reigns  of  Maria  Theresa  and  her  son  Joseph  as  a  contlnudoa 
period ;  hence  the  second  volume  is  a  direct  continuation  of  Mmria  Tkeream.  For  fifteen  years  Joaoih 
was  associated  with  his  mother  as  a  co-regent ;  and  thirlng- thai  time  his  Influence  was  constantly  In- 
creasing His  rei^n.  when  left  as  sole  ruler  of  the  empire,  was  but  a  working  out  and  fulfilment  of  the 
Initiatory  measures  of  the  preceding  reign. 

THE  MOST  RECENT  ISSUES  ARE  .- 

PHILIP  II   OF  SPAIN.    By  Mar'hn  A.  S.  Hume. 
WILLIAM  THE  SILENT.    By  Frederic  Harrison. 
CHARLES  THE  GREAT.    By  Thomas  Hodgkin,  D.CL. 

/M  PREPARATION  ARE: 
LOUIS  XI.     By  G.  W.  Phothbko.  |  CATHARINE  II.    ByJ.  B.  BuRv. 

FERDINAND    THE    CATHOLIC.      By   E.    |   MIRABBAU.    By  P.  F.  Wilijirt. 
MAZARIN.'*°By  Akthi;.  Hassal...  i  CAVOUR.    By  the  Countess  M*rt.»»,co  Cbs- 

LOUIS  XIV.    By  H.  O  Wakbman.  I        arbsco 


Further  additions  to  the  list  will  be  annouHeed  later  ty 
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Works  on  Sociology,  Economics,  Etc. 

Outlines  of  Sociology. 

By  Lestkr  F.  Wahd,  LL  D.,  Columbiao  Universiiy,  Wash'mgtoo,  D.  C. 

Cloth,  crown  8vo,  $2.00. 

The  ptan  of  the  bcx>k  is  twofold  :  First,  to  bound  the  icience  aod  m*rk  it  olT  from 

other  sciences  vhich  surround  it  and  impinge  upon  l(,  sbowing  what  ihete  scicDces  are 

and  hov  they  are  rela'ed  to  it ;  aecondly,  lo  lay  out  the  science  of  sociology  itself  in  > 

refinite  scheme  of  laws  and  principles  susceptible  of  true  iden.ific  (reatmei  t 

Domestic  Service. 

By  Lt;cv  Maynard  Salmon,  Professor  of  History  in  V'assar  College. 
Clotb,  l2mo,  $2.00. 

"  The  first  attempt  to  give  Domestic  Service  tdeclific  treatment  successfully  accom- 
plished.' —T/i^'  Outlook. 

"  A  Tery  difficult  problem  ably  treated." — The  Herald,  New  York 
"A  remarkably  able  work  " — Wtfily  KtpuliluaH,  Springfield. 
"  Exhaustive,  practical. " —  The  Free  Prni,  Detroit 


The  Theory  of  Socialization. 

A  SyLLAHI'S  of  PrINCIILES  ok  SiXIOLOilY 

By  F.  H  GlDDlNc;s.  Profeisor  of  Socioloi;^ ,  Columbia  University.  With  reference  to 
the  third  edition  of  "  The  Principles  of  Socio  ogy,"  ((3  00,  net)  bj  the  Same  Au- 
thor. 8to,  paper,  price,  60  cents,  net.  Intended  for  the  use  of  college  and  univer- 
sity classes 


Practical  Problems 

THE   STUDY   OF    CITY  00 V- 
ERNnENT. 

An  outlme  of  the  Problems  of  Municipal 
Functions,  Control  and  Organiuit  on 
ByDELOS  V   WiLCO.\,  Ph.D. 

Crown  Ovo,  clotb,  price,  9 1. SO.  atl. 
"It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  'The 
Study  of  City  Government '  is  indtiptnsnbU 
lo  the  student  of  mtioicipai  affairs  It  is 
certain  that  the  man  who  wishes  lo  ac- 
quaint himself  with  the  problems  indicated 
can  find  no  bettei  outline.  .  .  .  The  ap- 
pended bibliography,  which  is  one  of  the 
best  ever  printed  on  the  suhf'cl,  shows  how 
comprehensive  has  been  Mr.  Wilcox's 
study  ;  and  the  style  of  the  book  proves  his 
wide  reading  to  have  been  well  digested." 
—  Times- Herald,  Chicago 


of  City  Government. 

THE  FINANCES  OP  NEW 
YORK  CITY. 

By  E    Dana   Duranu,  Pb  D.,  Stanford 
ford  University,  California 
Crown,  8vo,  CI<>Iti,  (irice,  $2.00,  nci. 

"  Professer  Durand  ha»  taken  so  broad 
a  view  of  bis  subject  that  he  has  compre- 
hended wtthio  it  a  review  of  the  history  of 
I  ie  vari  JUS  charters  of  the  city  and  on  out 
line  of  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
various  systems  which  have  been  embraced 
within  the  charter  of  the  enlarged  com- 
munity. It  is  for  th'S  reason  that  the  vol- 
ume becomes  invaluable  lo  students  of 
present  problems  ne  Daily  Eagle, 
Brooklyn. 


PUBLISHED  FOR  THE  COLUMBIA  UmyF.RStTV  PSES5 
By  FRAKK  J.  OOODNOW,  LL.D.,  Columbia  University,  City  ot  New  York. 


yUST  READY. 

nUNICIPAL  PROBLEMS. 

Cloth,  l6mo,  SI. 50,  net. 

Written  in  the  hope  that  the  determina 
tlon  of  the  question,  what  the  city  really 
is,  will  throw  light  on  most  of  the  impor- 
tant muoiciptil  problems  of  the  present  day. 


PRE!  lOUSLV  ISSUED 

nUNICIPAL  HOriE  RULE. 

A  Study  In  Administration. 
Clotb.  l6ino,  tl.SO.  net. 
**  Here  is  without  doubt  one  of  the  most 
trenchant  and  scholarly  ronlribulions  to 
poliiicaJ  science  of  recent  writing,  remark- 
able for  analytical  power  and  lucidity  of 
statement." — Chicago  Evening  Post. 
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QAILLARD  HUNT 
HARRY  A.  CUSHINQ 


arine  II.  et  la  Rh-i^lution  prancaise ;  Stephen's  Life  0/  Sir  J.  F.  Stephen  :  Coues'  Exfeditwau 
of  ^.  M.  Pike :   Rhodes'  Hist.-ry  </  the  U.  S.,  L-IIL 
BIBLIOGRAPHICAL.-    " 


'  ^.  M.  Pike:   Rhodes'  History  e/  the  U.  S. 

lOGRAPHICAL.— I'be  Library  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society  .  West  Florida. 
NOTES  AND  NEWS. 

VOL.  I      No   3     APRIL  1896. 


CHARLES  FRANCIS  ADAMS 
MELVILLE  M.  BIGELOW 

JUSTIN  WINSOR 

WILLIAM  B.TRENT  .  .  . 
WILBUR  H.  SIEBERT  .... 
JAMES  FORD  RHODES     .    .    . 

H.  MORSE  STEPHENS  . 


The  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill. 
The  Bohun  Wills. 
Virginia  and  the  Quebec  Bill. 
The  Case  of  Josiah  Philips. 

Light  on  the  Underground  Railroad  {  with  map.) 
The  First  Six   Weeks  of  McClellan's  Peninsular  Cam- 
paign. 
Recent  Memoirs  of  the  French  Directory. 


DUCU.MENTS.— A  Memorial  of  Lord  Burghley,  is88;  Diary  of  Richard  Smith,  II..  1776. 

REVIEWS  OE  BOOKS.— Rashdall's  Lnnersites  of  the  Middle  Age-:  Diercks'a  Geschichtt 
^Aniens;  V^%Xot'*  Cinkithte  der  Pafile,  HL;  Sitwell's  The  Fir, I  Whig;  Bruct'm  Eeomaimc 
History  of  i'ireinia ;  Kingsford's  fiistory  of  Canada,  Vlll.;  Shermann'a  Kecolleitioiu  qf 
Forty  Years;  Foster's  OMetmontaries  on  the  Constitution;  elc. 

NOTES  AND  NEWS. 

VOL.  I.    NO.  4.   JULY,  1896. 

HENRY  M.  BAIRD       Hortmsn  and  the  "  Franco-Oallia." 

MELVILLE  L.  BIGELOW  The  Bohun  Wills.     II. 

CHARLES  FRANCIS  ADAMS      The  Battle  of  Long  Island. 

MOSES  COIT  TYLER  .   .  .      President  Witherspoon  in  the  American  Revolution, 

JOHN  S.  MUKDOCK  .         ...      The  First  National  Nominating  Convention. 

l«X:UMENTS.— Draft  of  an  Address  of  the  Continental  Congress  to  the  People  ol  the 
United  States.  1774;  The  Surrender  of  Fort  Charlotte,  Mobile,  1780;  Letter  of  John 
Page  to  Madison,  1801. 

REVIEWS  OK  BOOKS —Mahaffy's  Empire  of  the  Plolomies ;  Makower's  Cmslituliimal  His 
toryofthe  Ckurch  of  England ;  Hsrrisse's  y,7AM  and  Sehtistian  Oih,>t ;  Seeley's  Growth  of 
British  Policy ;  Pers.*nal  Reminiscences  of  the  Wars  of  Napoleon  :  De  la  Qorce'a  IHstorit  du 
Sacond  Empire  •  Wilaon's  Ironclads  in  Action ;  King's  Rufns  King  III.;  Scott't  RetomtriK- 
Hon  in  the  Crril  U'ar  '  nnd  other  review*. 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL.— Proceedings,  etc.,  of  Early  Party  Conventiona. 

NOriiS  AMD  NEWS. 


VOL.11.  NO.  1.    OCTOBER,  1896 

JULIAN  CORBBTT The  Colonel  and  hii  Command. 

< AMES  D.  BUTLER Britith  Convicts  ihipped  to  Amerlcaa  Colonic*. 

ARCHIBALD  C.  COOLlDGfc    .  A  Plea  lor  the  Study  of  the  Hlltory  of  Northern  Burooe. 

CHARLES  H.  HASKINS      .    .    .  The  Vatican  Archives 

BERNARD  C    STEIN  ER.  .   .  .  Rev.  Thomas  Brav  and  his  American  Libraries 

JAMES  B  PERKINS The  Partition  of  Poland. 

UOCl'MENTS.— Lord  Burghley  on  the  Spanish  Invasion,  1588 ;  McKeao  to  Washington, 
1789;  A  Committee  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  on  Additional  Amendments  to 
trie  Federal  Constitution,  1700 

REVIEWS  l)K  BOOKS.— White's  H'nr/nrt  Y  Scitnci ;  Lea's  Hiiti>Ty  of  Auricular  OtH/tiiwH 
ATtJ  InJutirtHcrs  :  Qrom'»  Cnrutur't  RttlU  ;  Lowell'sy.vi/f  x-/  An  :  Froude's  Ctfuitcit  0/  Trmt : 
Michel's  L' hUr  dt  r  EUl :  Lccky's  DtrKxracy  atid Lihtrty :  Hosmer's  Li/t  0/ Hutcjunion: 
Roosevelt's  U'mmiMf  0/ the  IVttt.n::  Wct'kt'*  Southtrn  Quakers  ami Slavtry  :  Oail  Ham* 
IMon's  BhgTtifihy  0/ Jam*s  G.  Btaint :  and  other  reviews. 

BIlil.lOCKAl'HICAL.— Town  Records  of  Orcat  Britain. 

NOTES  AND  NEWb. 

VOL   II.    NO.  2.    JANUARY,  1897 

N.  NEILSON       Boon-Servicea  on  the  Estates  of  Ramsey  Abbey. 

C.  H.  LINCOLN The  Cahiess  of   1789  as  an  Evidence  of  a  Compromtae 

Spirit. 
ANDRE'W  McF.  DAVIS  ....     The  Case  of  Frost  vs    Lclghton. 

GAIULARD  HUNT     Omce-Seelcing  Duringthe  Admlnistrstion  of  John  Adams 

JOSEPH  b.  WALTON Nominating  Conventions  In  Pennsylvania. 

FREDERICK  W,  MOORE  .   .    .      Representation   in  the  National  Congress  Irom   the  Se- 
ceding States,  1861-63, 1. 
DOCUMENTS.— Letters  of  John  Marshall    when  Envoy  to  France,  1797,  1798;    Leitera  01 

Richard  Cobden  10  Charles  Sumner,  X86S-65 
REVIEWS  OF  BOOKS.— Ratiel's  /Hilary  c/  Mmikind,  I.;    McCurdy'a  f/hlerj,  Pro^luty  and 

tkt  MtmuiMtntx.  II.:  Francke's  SiKial  Forcts  in  Gtrnuin  Literature ;  Crelghton's  Of/nf  EiitA- 

l>*tk  :  V'Odal'S  ,\a^iU^im  rt  AUxaudre  !'•',  til.;  Andrew's  MtnUrn  Euro/n,  /.;  Sache's  J"*//. 

tuts  0/  f'ttiHsylz'ama  :  Coffin's  Qutbtc  and  tkt  Rcvotulim :  English's  Oimjutsl  0/ tlu  Nartk- 

nvst :  and  other  reviews. 
NOTES  AND  NEWS. 

VOL.  II.    NO.  3.    APRIL.  1897. 

JOHN  W.  BURQESS Political  Science  and  History. 

JAMES  SULLIVAN        Marslgllo  of  Padua  and  William  of  Ockam,  I. 

WILLIAM  W    ROCKHILL  .  .     Diplomatic  Missions  10  the  Court  of  China:  the  Kotow 

Question.  I. 

EDWARD  C.  BOURNE       ...      The  Authorship  of  the  Federsllst 

FREDERICK  W.  MOORE  .   .  .     Representation  In  the  National  Congress  from  the  Se 

ceding  Statrs,  II. 

DOCUMENTS.— Emigration  from  Yorkshire  to  West  Jersey,  1677  ;  Carondelet  00  the  Oe. 
fence  of  Louisiana.  1794 

REVIEWS  OF  BtJoKS.— M'Lennan's  Sludirs  in  Ancimt  History,  It.:  Ramsay's  Cititi  ,snJ 
Bishoprics  0/  Fhryriii,  I.:  Bigelow's  Grrman  Struggle  fx'r  Liberty;  Ttiwaifes's  The  Jesuit 
Xelati'>ms,  /.-///.:  Eggleston's  Heouuers  u/ a  Nation:  Wilson's  George  Wiss/tiu^ton :  Curtia'a 
Constitutional  History  0/  tke  Vniied  Stales,  II.;  Andrews's  History  ^  the  Last  QuarUr  Cn- 
tury  in  the  I'uiled  St-Ues  :  and  other  reviews. 

NOTES  AND  NEWS. 

VOL.  II.    No  A.    JULY.  1897. 

JAMES  SULLIVAN Marslgllo  of  Psdua  and  William  of  Ockam,  IL 

HARRY  C   LEA Lucero  the  Inquisitor. 

WILLIAM  W.  ROCKHILL  .  .     Diplomatic  Missions  to  the  Court  of  China:  the  Kotow 

Question.  II. 
HERBERT  L.  OSOOOD.      .  ,   .     The  Proprietary  Province  as  a  form  of  Colonial  Qovern- 

ment.  I. 
JAMES   SHOWLER Evolution  of  the  American  Voter. 

kDw'ARD'G*'BOURNE}  The  Authorship  of  the  Federalist 

IJOCl'MI'.NIS.— The  First  Charter  to  St  Edmund's  Bury;  The  Clarksvllle  Conventlont, 
1783.  1787;  The  Shays  Rebellion,  1787;  West  Florida  and  Its  Attempt  00  Mobile, 
iSio. I811 

REVIEWS  OF  HOOKS.— Tsountas  and  Manatt's  The  Myceniran  A^e :  Oppenhelm's  Admini- 
stration 0/  the  Ki*yal  S'axy :  Hanotaux's  Histoire  du  Cardinal  H£  liichelieu,  //.,■  Lowell's  G^^^ 
ernments  and  Farties  in  Continental  Europe;  Tyler's  Eiterary  History  0/  the  American  RevO' 
lution,/.;  Burgess's  The  Middle  Ferioii :  and  oiner  review-). 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL.— A  List  of  Civil  Liata,  for  Americap  History  ;  The  Tranaliteratioo  of 

Kusstan  Names 
NOTES  AND  NEWS. 
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HERBERT  L.  TOTTLE The  PrU8»ian  Campaign  of  J758,  I. 

FRED.  M.  FLINO  M.rabeau.  a  Victim  of  the  Lettres  de  Cachet 

HERBERT  L.  OSGOOD The  Proprietary  Provinc- as  a  form  of  Colonial  Oovcrn- 

ment,  11. 

MARY  E.  WOOLLEY The  Development  of  the  Love  of  Romantic  Scenery  in 

America. 
GEORGE  H.  HAYNES.  The  Causes  of  Know-nothing  Success  In  Massachusetts. 

IH  k;|.'\|KN' IS — Ferdinand  of   Aragon  to  Diego  Columbus.  1510;     Letters   of  Christopher 

Gadsden,  1778;  Correspondrnceol  Eli  Whitn'y  relative  to  the  invention  of  theCoIton  Oin 
REVIEWS  Of    IIOOK^-Maitland'a  Domesday  Book  and  Beyond :    Qardiner'a  Cromtoetrs  Plate 

in    History;    Hubert's   Im    Torture  au.r  Fays-Bay  Autrichiens ;     Lumbroao'a    .^'a^cleone   t. 

eF  Inghillerra  ;    Fisher's  Krolution  0/  the  Constitution  :    Buckley's  History  0/  Methodism  in 
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"The  Jesuit  Relations" 

This  Set  of  Books  Should  be  in  Your 
Library  Before  it  is  Too  Late 


It_  contains  . . . 

"  material  rich  abundantly  for  geographer,  student  of  natural  history, 
ethnologist,  philologist,  anthropologist,  historian, — it  will  be  hard 
to  say  which  will  find  most  to  reward  his  search.''- — Dial. 

It  is  . . . 

.  •'  One  of  the  most  important  historical  enterprises  ever  undertaken  in 
America. " — -John  Fiske. 

"the  greatest  literary  event  of  the  year." — Chicago  Tribune. 
"of  the  greatest  importance  for  the  student  of  history  and  the  stu- 
dent of  Indian  manners." — Critic. 

limited  to  750  sets,  600  of  which  are  already  subscribed  for  by  pub- 
lic libraries  and  others. 

will  soon  be  out  of  print  and  must  rise  to  more  than  double  its  pres- 
ent price. 


"A  millionaire  coald  not  secure  a  cranplete  collection  of  the  originals." — Chicago 
Tribunt. 

"  Therefore  those  who  are  collectors  and  students  will  do  well  to  procure  while  they 
may  a  set  of  volumes  which  will  for  all  time  be  the  principal  source  of  a  large  part  of  our 
bistoty." — Toronto  Daily  f^ ail  and  Empire  [Six/A  notice). 

"  The  editorial  s'afT  .  .  .  their  names  are  vouchers  for  the  correctness  .  . 
which  makes  the  present  series  a  commanding  edition."  —  American  Historical  Revievi. 

"They  are  our  surest  source  of  information  coiicerning^the  habits  of  savage  life. 
They  furnish  political  and  geographical  inforoiation.     Tlieir  authtnticity  is  unquestioned," 

— Nation .(  Fifth  notice ) . 

"  One  of  the  most  important  historical  publications  ever  uadertakedlB  this  country." 
— Critic. 

"  Mr.  Thwaite's  work  is  one  that  appeals  to  the  sympathy  of  all  interested  in  Amer- 
ican studies,  whether  as  ethnologists,  religionists,  hiitorians,  or  statesmen." — JViru/  YorJt 
Tribune. 

'■The  transactions  are  exact." — Bookman, 

"Unquestionably  the  mo^t  important  historical  pulilication  of  the  year  is  Mr. 
Thwaites's  great  collection  of  The  Jesuit  Relations  and  Allied  Documents,  with  an  Eng 
lish  traaslation  accompan)  ing. " — Library  Journal. 

"A  great  national  monumental  publication." — /*.  J.  Ryan,  Archbishop  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

"  The  translations  are  made  with  the  utmost  care." — Alew  York  Tribune. 


For  Detailed  ProapectBa  write  to  (be  Pnbliahera 

The  Burrows  Brothers  Company 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  U.S.A.. 
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RECENTLY  PUBLISHED 


BY  THE 


American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science 
INTERVENTION 

AND  THE 

Recognition  of  Cdban  Independence 

By  PROF.  AMOS   S.  HERSHEY 

or  the  University  of  Itidiana 

8vo,  Paper  Price,  25  cents 

The  author  explains  the  right  according  to  international  law,  of  the  United  States  to  inter- 
vene in  Cnba,  and  the  bearing  the  Monroe  Doctrine  has  upon  such  intervention. 
In  addition,  he  discusses  intervention  from  the  standpoint  of  hwnanity,  and 
reviews  the  history  of  Spanish  cruelty  and  mifgovemment 


The  Recognition  of  Cuban  Belligerency 

By  Prof.  A.  S.  Hershev.     New  edition.     Price,  10  cents. 

Tlie  Nicaragua  Canal  and  the  Economic  Development  of  the 
United  States 

By  Prof.  E.  R.  Johnson,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.     Price,  10  cents. 

The  essay  shows  what  great  comtnercial  benefits  the  canal  will  brine  to  the  United  Stales,  both  by 
shortening  the  route  of  domestic  commertx  between  the  east  and  the  west,  and  by  bringing  us 
nearer  to  hotuh  America,  Asia  and  Australia  It  shows  also  how  it  will  serve  to  develop  indtis- 
tries,  and  why  the  canal  itself  should  prove  a  paying  investment  for  American  capitaL 

The  Nicaragua  Canal  and  the  Monroe  Doctrine 

By  Prof.  L.  M.  Kkasbey,  of  Bryn  Mawr  College.     Price,  25  cents. 

International  Arbitration 

By  Dr.  Eleanor  L.  Lord.     Price,  10  cents. 

Social  Theories  and  Russian  Conditions 

By  Dr.  F.  Sicki.,  of  the  University  of  Warsaw.     Price,  2$  cents. 

"Russia  from  the  standpoint  of  a  Russian.  The  author  explains  how  Russia  has  developed  pan  icu- 
larly  on  political,  social  and  religious  lines,  and  draws  a  comparison  between  her  civilization 
and  that  of  Western  Europe  and  America.  It  is  most  interesting,  as  ii  presents  the  Russian's 
defence  of  himself." 

Proposed  Reforms  of  the  Monetary  System 

By  Prof.  Jos.  F.  Johnson,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.     Price,  25  cents. 

A  statement  of  ihe  principles  whii:h  must  be  observed  in  any  sound  reconstruction  of  the  currency 
system  ;  with  a  criticism  of  the  monetary  commission  and  Gage  plans. 

The  Study  of  the  Negro  Problem 

By  Prof.  W.  E.  B.  Dl  Bois,  of  AtlanU  University.     Price,  25  cents. 

The  Immigration  Question 

By  Hon.  Jos.  II   Se.nnkr,  ?'orm<r  Commissioner  of  Immigration.   Price,  25  cents. 


A  new  and  complete  catalogue  of  over  230  publications  on  political,  social  and  econoouc 
topics  is  in  preparation,  and  will  be  sent  free  on  application. 

AMERICAN  ACADEMY  oFpIlITICIl  AND  SOCIAL  SCIENCE 

STATION   B,  PHILADELPHIA 
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BOOKS  ON  HISTORY  and  BIOGRAPHY 


SPAIN 

IN  THE 

Idth  CENTURY 

By    Elizabeth    Wormelev    Latimer. 
With  maa)  portraits.     8to.     $2  50 

"  The  Author  of  the  '  Nitietecoth  Century  '  iMmes 
of  historical  tMrratives  bos,  pcrfaftm,  ton  isodestly 
disclaimed  any  right  to  be  claMca  as  an  historian. 
Her  last  volume  has  more  merit  than  the  one  she 
claims  when  she  says,  '  There  b  no  oibcr  [book] 
which  sapplies  a  genersl  view  of  what  has  happened 
in  Snnm  during  the  present  century."  —  Uteratmrt. 

"The  interest  which  attaches  itself  in  this  coun- 
try just  now  to  Spain  and  Spanish  politics  makes 
the  publication  of  '  Spain  in  the  19th  Century ' 
timOy  and  valuable.  ,  .  ,  Like  the  previous 
volumes  on  France,  Russia,  England,  Africa  at>d 
Italy,  it  gives  the  busy  reader,  in  a  compact  and 
interesting  narrative  a  survey  of  the  recent  political 
history  of  the  country  of  which  it  treats.  The  en- 
tire series  'ts  well  planned  and  cominendably.exe- 
cnted."—  r)u  Omtlock,  New  York. 

Mrs.  luxtimtr*!  tuccesj/ul  Historical  Skttckts 
c/tkt  l<3tk  Ctntury^  illttstraUd and  uniform  juitk 
"  S^aim"  prrviously  fuhtisktd,  an  : 
Fnnce  In  the  19th  Century  (2  SO 

Russia  and  Turkty  in  the  19th  Cenlury  2  BO 

England  In  the  19th  Century  2  SO 

Europe  in  Alnca  in  the  19th  CcBtur;  2  BO 

IUIt  In  th«  19th  Century  2  SO 


napoleon  Bonaparte's  First  Campaign 

With  GjmmenU.  By  Lieut.  HERBERT  H, 
Sargent.  Cr.  8ro.  231  pages,  with 
maps.     $1.^0 

The  Campaign  of  Marengo 

With  ComiDeDts,  By  Lieut.  Herbert  H. 
Sargent.  Or.  8vo.  240  pages,  with 
map*.     1 1  50. 

Tlie  Life  of  Jbraham  Lincoln 

By  the  Wot*.  Isaac  N.  Arnold.  With 
an  introductioD  by  the  Hon.  E.  B  Wash- 
BURNR.  Steel  Portrait.  8to.  471  pages. 
Jl.So. 

The  life  of  Roger  Sherman 

By  Lewis  H.  Boutlll  Cr.  8vo.  Gilt 
top.     361  pages     %^  00. 

The  Life  of  Joshna  R.  Giddings 

By  Georgk.  \V.  Julian  With  an  Appen- 
(lit  caotainiag  the  Essays  of  Pacificas 
(Giddings).  Two  portraits  and  complete 
index.   8to    473  pages.  Gflttop.  $3. 50. 


^ 


For  salt  hy  hookitlUrx  grneraiiy,  cr  ■anil  ht  lemt  ^Mt^id  on  receipt  a/ 
price  ty  the  puhlithert. 


REVUE  HISTORIQUE 

Dirigte  par  Q.  Monod 

MaStre  dc  copf^cutcs  A  I'^ole  tiormale,  directeur  d  I'^ole  dcs  hautes  dttldcs. 
(230  antiit,  1898.) 
La  RsvtJK  ristoriquk  paralt  tons  les  deox  mois,  par  livraisoos  grand  in  8  de  15  00 
t6  feuilles,  et  forme  ^  la  fin  de  lanne  trois  beaux  volumes  de  500  pages  chacim. 
CHAQUE  LIVRAISON  CONTIENT: 
I.  Plttsieurs  artidts  dt/ona :  comprenant  cbacnn   s  il  est  possible,  un  travail  complet. 
— IL   Des  M'langes  et  l^aniih,  compoe^  de  documents  inidits  d'une  iteodue  restreinte 
et  de  coarte?  notions  sor  des  points  d  bistokc  curieux  ou  mal  connns. — UL    Un  BulUtin 
kislmijut  de  la  France  et  de  I  Stranger,  foumissant  des  renseignemenls  aussi  complets 
qne  possible  sur  tout  ce  qui  tonche  aux  Eludes  historiques  — IV.    Une  Analyse  da  puhlica- 
HoHS  f^rioJiqtus  de  la  France  et  de  I'itraDgcr,  au  point  de  rue  des  etudes  historiques. — 
V.   Des  Comptes  rendus  critiqut!,  des  lines  d'bistoire  nouveaux. 

Prix  d'abonnement : 

Un  an,  pour  Paiia,  30  fr. — Pour  les  dipartementa  et  I'itraoger,  33  fr. 

La  liviaison 6  fr. 

Let  annies  iconises   e  vendent  s^pariment  30  franco,  et  par  fascicules  de  6  franca,  Les 
fascicules  de  la  i"  ann^e  se  vendent  9  francs. 


Tables  generales  des  matietes  eontenues  dans  les  dix  premieres  annees  de  la 
Revue  historique. 

L — Annies  1876  A  1980,  par  M.  Charlzs  BtMONT.     I  vol   in  8.  3  fr.    " 

Pour  les  abonn^  I  fr.  50 

IL — Annies  1881  ^  1885,  par  M.  RtNB  Coitdkrc.     I  vol.  in-8.  3  fr.   " 

Pour  les  abonnis.  I  fr.  50 

IIL  —Annies  18S6  A  1890.     t  vol   in  8,  5  fr,  ;  poor  les  aboonia,  3  fr.  50 

IV. — Annies  1891  4  1895.     I  vol.  m  8,  3  fr  ;  pour  les  abonnis.  I  fr.  50 

On  s'abonne  satis  frais: 

Chei  Feux  Alcan,  Miteur,  xo£,  boulevard   Saint-Gennain,  jk    Paris;    chef  ions  1«»  libraires  de  la 
France  et  dc  I  entrangcr,  et  dans  loua  les  biireaux  dc  poste  dc  r  raikce  ec  die  France  et  dc  1'  Union  postal^ 


ScrlliQersllewlllstoilGai  anil  Bioorapnicai  worKs 


A  History  of  j 
riodern 


Profes'or  Schwill  is  an  eminent  aiithorily  en    |  d„  Ferdinand 
all   mattcis  cnnnected  with   European  history,    ;       c  •.     m 
and  this  woilt  lills  a  gap  in  historical  literature    |       Scnwlll, 
often  remarked  upon,  it  being   the  only  single    \  Ph.D. 

volume  in  which  is  traced  the  course  of  e»ent» 
in  Europe  ?ince  the  Italian  Renaissance  Tbe 
work  contains  many  maps,  bibliographies  and  genealogical  tables,  and  will  prove  an  in- 
valuable aid  to  systematic  study,  either  as  a  text- book  in  high  schools  and  colleges,  or 
among  general  students 

8vo,  pp.  400.     In  PrcBS. 

Life  of  David  I        ^  notable  biography  of  the  famous  American    j  gy  Henry  n. 
Dudley  Field  j    codifie'i  author  and  jurist,  who  had  before  his   j     pidj,  D.D. 

{    death,   according   to    Lxjrd    Chancellor   Cairns,    i 
****  **  "done  more  for  the  Reform  of  the  Law  than  ••»••♦ 

any  other  man  living,"  and  of  whom   Lord  Chancellor  Hatherley  said :     "The  State 
of  New  York  ought  (o  build  him  a  monument  of  gold." 

With  »ix  photogravure  portraits,  8vo,  $3.00 


Napoleon  III.  t 
and  his  Court ! 


By  Imbert  de 
Saint-Amand 


■  The  fluency  of  his  style,  the  cleat  and 
virid  way  in  which  he  presents  his  facts,  the 
evident  abundance  of  his  knowledge,  and  the  ^^^^^ 

calmness  ard    fairness  of  his  judgments,  place    ' ' ''  " 
his  historical  sketches  far  above  the  average.     It  is  not  too  much  to  say  (hat  the  reader 
of  th;  present  volume  will  rise  up  from  its  perusal  better  fitted  to  form  an  opinion  about 
one  of  the  most  puzzling  characters  in  modem  history,  than  he  could  well  be  if  he  bad 
not  read  the  book      .  The  volume  fully  maintains  the  reputation  of  M   de  Saint- 

Amand  as  an  author,  and  affords  strong  proof  of  his  ability  as  an  historian." — Robert 
Blight,  in  Philadelphia  Prets. 

With  portraits,  t2nio,  $1.50 
LouIb  Napoleon  and  Hademoi-selle  de  Montljo.    With  portraits,  i2mo,  f  1.50. 


"  Tht  best  history  of  the  U.  S.  Navy  thus  far  jmbKshtd.- 

The  History  j 

of  Our  Navy  | 


-Army  and  Navy  Journal. 

From  its  Origin  to  the  Present  Day.     1775-    ?  1   i,     o 

1897.      4  vols.     i2mo,  with  400  illustratioDS,    {    °y  JO"'*  R- 
maps,  and  diagrams.     SS.oo.  j         Spears 

The  reviewers  exhibit  a  striking  unanimity  of  ».....~».».». 

opinion  as  to  the  merits  of  this  great  work,  which  possesses  such  a  peculiar  interest  at 
the  present  time  for  all  Americans. 

"The  most  exhaustive  history  of  the  United  States  Navy  ever  published." — Atlanta  Conttituii»n. 

"  Naval  men  sf*y  it  is  the  most  complete  history  of  the  Nav>*  that  has  ever  been  written.  Cenainty 
it  is  a  hrilliani  rvcord,  a  record  of  doings  of  brave  men  whose  desperate  courage,  whose  sterling  patriot- 
ism, should  stir  the  blood  of  those  who  read." — Indianafalii  AVrtu. 

"  A  remnrliabic  addition  to  the  historical  literature  of  the  Navy." — Army  and  Navy  Rtgitttr, 

"  It  is  a  thriliiuf;  recital  of  brilliant  achievements  and  heroic  deeds." — San  Francisco  Argonaut. 

"The  best  history  of  the  Navy  that  has  been  published." — Brooklyn  Eaelt. 

"The  first  satisfactory  History  of  the  United  Stales  Navy." — Phitadtlphia  Evening Butlttin, 

In  the  Ivory  Series 
Seven  nonths  a  Prisoner 

By  J.  V.  H.\DLEY,  Judge  of  the  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Indiana. 

"A  very  interesting  account  of  his  es- 
cape from  a  Southern  prison.  The  story 
of  the  privations  and  the  dangers  of  the 
journey  is  a  thrilling  one.  No  tale  of  fic- 
tion could  be  more  entertaining.  ^New 
London  Day. 
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each  1 6ino,  75  cents : 

In  Old  Narra^nsett 

Romance   and    Realities.      By 
Morse  Earle. 

"  It  is  rare  that  we  find  a  book  of  such 
brevity  which  contains  so  much  genuine 
entertainment. ' ' — Outlook. 

"  Vivacious,  rich  in  local  color,  and  as 

entertaining   as  they  are  skillfully  told." 

— Congregaiionaiisi. 


CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS,  153-157  Fifth  Aveaue,  N.  Y. 
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THE   SPANISH    DOLLAR   AND   THE    COLONIAL 
SHILLING     . 

THE  object  of  the  present  paper  is  to  state  the  results  of  an  in- 
vestigation of  two  questions  :  (i)  What  ought  the  Spanish  piece 
of  eight  to  have  been,  in  weight  and  fineness,  according  to  the  mint 
laws  of  Spain,  when  it  was  adopted  into  the  monetary  system  of 
Anglo-America  ?  and  (2)  what  was  it  in  fact  by  weight  and  assay  ?' 

The  history  which  interests  us  begins  with  the  Ordinance  of 
Medina  del  Campo  of  1497. 

The  Castilian  mark  contained  4608  Spanish  grains,  3550.16 
troy  grains,  230.0465  metric  grams.  The  fineness  of  gold  was 
reckoned  in  quilatcs  (24)  and  cuarios  (4),  corresponding  to  our 
carats  and  carat  grains  ;  that  of  silver  was  reckoned  in  dincros  (12) 
and  granos  (24). 

'  In  writing  Chapter  XVIII.  of  my  financier  and  Finances  of  tie  American  Resolu- 
tion (1890),  I  wa.s  brought  face  to  face  with  these  questions,  and  I  found  them  so  diffi- 
cult to  answer,  on  account  of  the  indefinite,  defective,  and  contradictory  statements  in 
the  literature,  that  I  was  driven  to  the  present  investigation,  approaching  the  questions 
from  the  antecedent  history  and  the  original  authorities.  The  Spanish  laws  are  repro- 
duced in  full  in  Heiss,  Dcscripcion  General  de  las  Monedas  I/ispano-cristianas  desde  la 
Invasion  de  los  Araies,  Madrid,  1865.  In  regard  to  the  second  question,  the  attempt  to 
reach  original  authorities  has  been  very  unsuccessful.  Booksellers  at  Madrid  could  not 
find  books  the  titles  of  which  I  found  quoted.  I  caused  search  to  be  made  amongst  the 
State  Papers  in  London  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  the  original  report  from  the  mint  upon 
which  Queen  Anne's  Proclamation  of  1704  was  based,  and  which  would  presumably 
give,  in  strict  technical  terms,  the  result  of  the  mint  tests  then  made.  I  obtained,  how- 
ever, only  another  list  of  the  coins  with  their  value  in  English  money,  like  that  given  in 
the  Proclamation  itself.  Noback  (.MSnz-  Mass-  und  CeTvichtstueh)  must  have  had 
in  hand  some  such  document  as  I  hoped  to  get.  I  have  used  his  statements  on  the  pres- 
ent topic,  some  of  which,  contained  in  the  first  edition  (1858),  are  omitted  in  the  second 
( 1878).  Chalmers  ( History  of  Currency  in  the  British  Colonies,  1893)  givesother  state- 
ments of  the  first  importance  for  the  present  purpose,  which  I  have  quoted,  although 
even  with  the  courteous  assistance  of  the  author,  I  was  not  able  to  reach  the  original 
documents.  Some  perplexities  I  could  not  have  solved  at  all  without  the  assistance  of 
his  scholarly  work. 

vol..  III. — 40  (  607  ) 
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By  the  ordinance  of  1497  the  excelentc  of  gold,  called  "  of 
Granada,"  was  to  be  23  quilates  and  3  cuartos  fine  (.989.58),  and 
65^  pieces  were  to  be  cut  from  a  marc.  The  marc  of  silver, 
eleven  dineros  and  four  granos  fine  (.930.55),  was  to  be  bought  at 
the  mint  for  65  reals  and  to  be  cut  into  67  reals.  The  real  was, 
therefore,  3.433  grams  gross  and  3.194  grams  fine.'  It  consisted 
of  34  maravcdis.  The  excelente  was  rated  at  eleven  reals  and  one 
maravedi,  the  intention  evidently  being  to  rate  the  metals  at  10  to 
I .  The  real  was  not  a  new  denomination.  There  had  been  such  a 
unit  since  1369,  being  one  seventieth  of  a  base  mixture  of  one  marc 
of  silver  and  three  marcs  of  copper,  and  the  maravedi,  or  thirty- 
fourth  part  of  this,  had  been  the  current  unit  of  account.  After 
1497  the  real  became  the  unit  of  account  and  the  maravedi  was  de- 
fined as  a  fraction  of  it.* 

The  great  purpose  of  the  reform  of  1497  was  to  escape  from  this 
base  money  and  to  introduce  a  good  system.  It  was  undertaken 
entirely  independently  of  the  discovery  of  America  and  the  new  sup- 
ply of  the  precious  metals.  The  place  at  which  the  Ordinance  was 
dated  shows  that  it  was  a  financial  reform  in  the  interest  of  the  great 
money  fair  of  Medina  del  Campo.  A  third  species  of  coin  was, 
however,  provided  for  in  that  Ordinance,  perpetuating  the  coinage 
of  "  vellon,"  ^  and  probably  intended  for  petty  transactions.  Seven 
granos  of  quality,  that  is  1 1 2  grains  of  weight  in  silver,  were  to  be 
mixed  into  a  marc  of  copper  and  the  mass  was  to  be  cut  into  96 
maravcdis.  The  later  writers  affirm  that,  if  a  man  had  one  marc  of 
these  coins,  he  had  the  same  value  as  if  he  had  96  maravedis  in 
silver  coin.^  This  enigmatical  assertion  is  explained  by  Mariana  to 
the  effect  that  such  a  person  would  have  51  (56?)  maravedis  in  plate 
(the  maravedi  in  silver  being  2.02  Spanish  grains  in  weight),  and  the 
copper,  and  the  labor,  which  last  exceeded  40  maravcdis,  so  that,  as 
he  says,  the  value  was  fairly  accounted  for.  A  marav'cdi  vellon  was 
2.4  grams,  of  which  about  .05  gram  was  silver.  There  was,  there- 
fore, a  complete  system  of  trimetallism,  for,  since  in  1 566  it  was 
ordered  that  vellon  should  be  coined  only  by  royal  license,  in  order 
not  to  issue  it  beyond  the  needs  of  trade,'  there  must  have  been  an 
open  mint  for  it,  as  for  gold  and  .silver,  from  1497  on. 

'  Tlie  metallic  equivalent  of  14. 138  cents  in  the  fractional  coinage  of  the  United 
.States. 

'  De  Cantos  IJenitez,  Escrtilinio  de  Maravedisa  y  Monedas  de  Oro  Aniiguas,  Mad- 
rid, 1763,  p.  S3. 

^  The  name  may  be  derived  from  the  French  billon,  or  from  the  sheep-skin  depicted 
on  the  coin. 

•Mariana,  11.  577  ;  Cantos  Benitez,  84. 

'Heiss,  1.  326. 
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During  the  sixteenth  century  the  amount  of  silver  in  the  vellon 
coins  was  steadily  diminished.  At  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century  they  consisted  only  of  copper.'  The  vellon  real  therefore 
became  the  money  of  account.  Its  debasement  and  the  incredible 
confusion  of  the  laws  about  coinage  in  the  seventeenth  century  are 
amongst  the  chief  causes  of  the  decline  of  Spain.*  We  have  to 
take  notice  of  this  debasement,  however,  for  our  present  purpose, 
only  so  far  as  the  presence  of  a  debased  coinage  by  the  side  of  the 
silver  affected  the  latter. 

Under  the  law  of  1497  pieces  of  eight  reals  were  coined.  These, 
says  Heiss,*  "  are  the  first  pesos  which  were  coined  in  Spain.  Their 
intrinsic  value  has  continued  to  be  almost  the  same  until  our  time. 
They  were  known  afterwards  as  pesos,  duroi,  dnros  fuertes,  thalers, 
dollars,  and  piastres,  and  were  destined  to  serve  as  universal  money." 
The  weight  of  such  a  piece  of  eight  reals,  by  the  law  of  its  origin, 
was  550.2088  Spanish  grains,  423.716  troy  grains,  or  27.468  metric 
grams,  .930.55  fine.  The  pure  contents  would  be  394.2889  troy 
grains,  and  the  equivalent  in  English  silver  coin  55.05  pence. 

The  Bohemian  Joachimsthakr  (whence  "  dollar  ")  were  made 
from  1 5 17  on.  Each  was  one-eighth  of  a  marc  of  Cologne  (233. 
855  grams).  In  1566  the  fineness  was  reduced  to  \^  loth /^  gran 
or  eight-ninths,  so  that  the  pure  contents  of  a  thaler  were  25.998 
grams  or  401  grains.* 

In  1 600  and  a  few  following  years  coins  were  made  in  England, 
for  export  by  the  East  India  Company,  corresponding  in  weight  and 
fineness  to  the  piece  of  eight,  but  with  other  marks.*  The  purpose 
was  to  get  the  use  of  coins  of  an  established  weight  and  fineness, 
yet  riot  contribute  to  the  renown  of  the  King  of  Spain  by  spreading 
coins  which  bore  his  marks. 

It  is  a  remarkable,  and  should  be  an  instructive  fact  that  the 
Spanish  monarchs  of  the  sixteenth  ceiTtury,  who  ruled  despotically 
over  wider  dominions  than  any  mortals  had  ever  ruled  over  before,  who 
were  masters  of  both  the  Indies,  and  possessed  all  the  chief  territories 
from  which  gold  and  silver  were  obtained,  were  always  in  financial 
embarrassment,  and  that,  in  1 577,  the  great  money  fair  of  Medina 
del  Campo,  the  grandest  financial  institution  which  Spain  ever  pos- 
sessed, was  ruined  by  the  act  of  the  king  in  appropriating  the  funds 

•Mariana,  II.  581. 

'^Colmeiro,  Hist,  dc  la  Eton.  Polil.  en  Espatla,  II.  489. 
»I.  137. 

*  Zedler's  Encyel.  art.  Thaler.  Chalmers  cites  the  law  of  1566  as  fixing  the  fineness 
at  .875,  which  would  bring  the  thaler  \-ery  close  to  the  piece  of  eight  as  prescribed  in 

1497- 

5  Ruding,  I.  353. 
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of  the  bankers  and  suspending  their  payments.  He  was  a  great 
king  and  his  was  a  "  great  country."  He  could  pay  back  the 
money,  but  he  could  not  restore  the  credit.' 

This  course  of  events,  with  the  progressive  debasement  of  the 
coinage,  called  out  a  large  number  of  writings  about  the  paradox- 
ical effects  of  winning  the  Indies,  and  about  the  decline  of  a  monarchy 
which  was,  according  to  the  current  economic  theories,  under  axio- 
matic conditions  of  wealth  and  prosperity.  Religious  and  other  pre- 
possessions rendered  this  literature  for  the  most  part  futile,  but  the 
writings  of  Juan  de  Mariana  form  a  striking  exception.  He  was 
bom  in  1536  and  died  in  1623.  He  was  a  Jesuit  and  a  Counsellor 
of  the  Inquisition.  A  collection  of  seven  tracts  by  him  was  pub- 
lished in  1609.*  One  bf  these  dealt  with  the  debasement  of  the  coin- 
age. In  the  copy  of  this  book  in  the  Boston  Public  Library,  that 
tract  is  entirely  wanting,  and  a  clumsy  attempt  has  been  made  to 
conceal  the  excision  of  its  title  -also  from  the  list,  on  the  title-page, 
of  the  tracts  which  the  volume  should  contain.  This  is  proof  that 
the  tract  later  fell  under  condemnation  and  that  an  attempt  was  made 
to  put  it  out  of  existence.  The  works  of  Mariana,  however,  consti- 
tute two  volumes  in  the  Biblioteca  de  Autores  Espafioles.  His  doc- 
trines of  civil  liberty  and  political  economy  are,  in  general,  such  as 
would  befit  a  free-thinking  French  abbe  of  the  last  quarter  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  He  maintains  that  the  king  cannot  raise  or 
lower  the  coins  without  the  consent  of  the  people  ;  money  has  value 
(i)  on  account  of  its  weight,  fineness  and  workmanship,  and  (2)  by 
law,  that  is,  the  king  may  rate  it  just  as  he  may  other  commodities  ; 
there  is  great  gain  in  coining  reals  vellon,  since  they  no  longer  con- 
tain any  silver,  therefore  they  will  be  counterfeited  ;  in  spite  of  the 
law  no  one  will  give  more  for  a  coin  than  its  intrin.sic  value  ;  as  money 
falls  prices  rise ;  money,  weights  and  measures  are  the  bases  of  all 
transactions,  and  must  be  firnl  like  the  cement  in  a  building  ;  debase- 
ment is  like  drink  given  to  a  patient  out  of  sea.son,  it  is  refreshing  at 
first  but  then  comes  more  pain  ;  silver  is  at  a  premium  in  vellon.' 

The  premium  on  silver  was  not  acknowledged  by  anybody,  for 
it  fell  under  the  condemnation  of  usury  and  was  both  heresy  and 
crime.  However,  from  1625  to  1686,  a  premium  of  ten  per  cent, 
was  recognized  and  came  to  be  lawful,  although  it  was  far  below 
the  truth.  The  tendency  of  the  departure  between  silver  and  vellon 
was  to  encourage  a  depreciation  of  the  former. 

'  Coll.  (le  Doc.  Inhl.  para  la  Hist,  de  EsfaSla,  XVII.  541  ;  Ehrenberg,  Das  Zeilat 
tcr  ,lcr  Fttg^lr,  II.  205  srj 

'Joannis  Marianne  Tractatus  VJf.,  Colon.  Agripp.,  1609. 
'Mariana,  II.  577. 
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The  earliest  datum '  yet  found  for  the  actual  weight  and  fineness 
of  the  piece  of  eight  by  mint  test  is  of  1626,  when  the  coin  is  re- 
ported to  weigh  420  grains;  standard,  .925  in  some  cases  and  in 
others  .916.66,  so  that  the  pure  contents  were  388.5  or  even  385 
grains.*  The  equivalent  in  sterling  silver  coins  would  be  54.25  or 
53.761  pence. 

In  1642  the  real  was,  by  law,  diminished  in  weight,  the  fineness 
remaining  the  same.  Instead  of  67  reals,  83><(  were  to  be  cut 
from  a  marc.  Two  of  the  latter  were  to  be  taken  for  mint  charge 
as  two  of  the  former  had  been.  The  old  piece  of  eight,  if  of  full 
legal  weight  and  fineness,  was  equal  to  9.94  reals  of  the  new  type, 
but  the  eight  real  pieces  of  the  old  type,  which  continued  to  be 
coined  in  America,  were  rated  at  ten  of  the  new  reals.  This  enact- 
ment seems  to  have  left  little  trace  in  the  history,  the  explanation  of 
which  fact  we  may  find  in  the  figures  just  given.  It  was  easier  to 
pay  debts  in  the  old  coins  rated  at  ten  reals  than  in  the  new  ones. 
In  so  far  as  the  old  coins  had  deteriorated  in  weight  and  fineness 
below  the  legal  standard,  this  advantage  was  increased.  One-tenth 
of  a  current  piece  of  eight  in  1626  was  38.85,  or  38.5  grains  of  pure 
silver.  A  real  of  1642  was  39.68  grains.  The  only  actual  effect 
of  the  act  of  1642  was  to  rate  the  current  old  piece  of  eight  at  ten 
reals  instead  of  eight,  that  is,  to  scale  down  debts,  in  silver,  one- 
fifth.  Probably  the  usual  money  of  account  was  vellon  which  had 
depreciated  much  more,  but  over  a  long  time,  and  the  motive  of  the 
act  was  to  scale  silver  so  as  to  get  it  into  use  again.  The  only 
motive  ever  stated  was  to  prevent  the  exportation  of  the  coin  by 
foreigners,'  which  is,  in  fact,  the  same  motive,  only  stated,  as  so 
often  in  the  history  of  coinage,  in  a  way  to  appeal  to  popular 
prejudice  instead  of  in  a  way  to  avow  the  truth. 

The  mint  of  Peru  had  not  produced  correct  coins.  In  1650,  it. 
was  ordered  that  all  Peruvian  coins  in  Spain  should  be  taken  to  the 
mint  and  recoined  and  they  were  denied  currency  in  Spain.  New 
coins  of  Peru  were  described,  however,  in  an  ordinance  of  1653, 
bearing  pillars  and  "plus  7iltra,"  which  were  approved  and  allowed 
currency.  The  work  of  the  Peruvian  mint  soon  deteriorated  again 
and  it  was  very  variable.     Debased  Peruvian  coins  had  wide  cur- 

'  Spanish  coins  current  in  England  in  1613  were  "  clipped  and  impaired  "  one-third 
part ;  Ruding,  I.  370. 

'  Coltoni  Poithuma,  Report  of  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  Privy  Council  on  the 
Proposed  Enhancement  of  the  Coins,  296. 

'Heiss,  I.  186.  The  prohibition  of  the  export  of  precious  metals  was  repealed,  in 
England,  in  1663,  because  "  it  is  found  by  experience  that  they  are  carried  in  greatest 
abundance  (as  to  a  common  market)  to  such  places  as  give  a  free  liberty  for  exporting 
the  same;"    Ruding,  II.  II.     The  prohibition  was  restricted  to  English  coin. 
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rency  in  Europe  and  America  and  they  produced  great  trouble. 
They  were  a  convenient  means  of  fraud  by  those  who  knew  on 
those  who  did  not. 

The  insane  coinage  legislation  of  the  seventeenth  century  lies 
beyond  our  present  purpose.  It  was  chiefly  domestic  in  its  scope, 
although  the  peninsular  coins  found  their  way  abroad  and  were 
used  fraudulently,  just  as  the  Peruvian  coins  were  used,  under 
cover  of  the  prestige  of  the  "Spanish  piece  of  eight."  As  to  the 
domestic  effect,  suffice  it  to  say  that  it  is  impossible  to  understand 
how  commerce  and  industry  could  go  on.  We  have  no  informa- 
tion as  to  the  devices  by  which  the  public  escaped  the  law.  Obey 
it  they  could  not  and  did  not.  The  most  tyrannical  measures  were 
adopted  to  enforce  the  trimetallic  system  with  one  kind  of  currency 
in  it  which  was  arbitrary,  viz.,  the  vellon  or  copper.  In  1652  it 
was  ordered,  by  decree,  that  there  should  be  no  discrimination  in 
value  or  estimation  of  coins  nominally  equal,  nor  any  premium  for 
exchanging  copper  and  silver  coins  of  the  same  denomination,  nor 
any  interest  rates  of  any  kind  demanded  or  paid  between  sorts  of 
coin.  In  1680  elaborate  tariffs  of  prices,  freight  rates,  wages,  etc., 
were  published,  wherein  the  attempt  was  made  to  accomplish  the 
same  purpose  by  imposing  rates  for  all  kinds  of  contracts  which 
social  activity  calls  into  being.' 

All  these  attempts  failed.  In  1686  a  grand  reform  of  the  coin- 
age was  undertaken.  A  premium  of  50  per  cent,  on  silver  over 
vellon  of  the  same  denomination  was  recognized,  and  the  purpose 
was  so  to  reconstruct  the  coinage  as  to  incorporate  this  premium  in 
the  system.  Kighty-four  pieces  (reals)  were  to  be  cut  from  the 
marc  of  silver  of  the  ancient  standard  (-930.55),  of  which  82  were  to 
be  restored  to  the  owner  of  the  metal,  or  83  if  it  was,  when  offered, 
on  the  standard.  Seignoragc  was  declared  abolished,  so  that  this 
mulct  stands  as  true  cost  of  coinage.^  The  piece  of  eight  of  this 
coinage,  now  called  an  escudo  and  consisting  of  eight  times  the  real, 
would  weigh  337. 96  troy  grains  ;  314.5  fine  ;  that  is,  its  weight  was 
to  that  of  the  coin  of  1497  as  8  to  10.*  It  was  rated  by  this  law 
at  fifteen  reals  vellon  instead  of  ten  (the  "  ten  "  being  a  survival  of 
the  law  of  1642)  in  order  to  take  in  the  50  per  cent,  premium  on 
silver.  Fifteen  reals  vellon  were  510  maravedis  vellon.  Inasmuch 
as  this  number  was  not  divisible  by  eight  without  a  fraction,  a  second 

'  Cantos  Benitez,  137. 

*A11  mint  charge  on  standard  metal  had  been  abolished  in  England  in  1666;  Rud- 
ing,  II.  12. 

'Cantos  Benitez  (p.  138),  says  that  it  had  lost  one  (luarter.  As  it  never  was  coined 
up  to  standard  fineness,  his  statement,  if  referred  to  the  fine  contents,  would  be  very  nearly 
correct. 
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law,  a  month  later,  added  two  maravedis  vellon  to  the  rating  of  the 
escudo.  One-eighth  of  5 1 2,  or  64  maravedis  vellon,  were  therefore 
the  equivalent  of  one  real  silver,  while  the  real  vellon  still  contained 
34  maravedis  vellon,  the  ancient  traditional  number.  The  premium 
on  silver,  however,  was  not  in  truth  50  per  cent.  It  was  80  per 
cent.'  Therefore  the  legislation  of  1686  was  fruitless  and  the  real 
vellon  continued  to  be  the  sole  money  of  account.  The  largest  coin 
of  vellon  was  the  quarter-real,  rated  at  about  three  cents,  money  of 
the  United  States.  The  rating  of  gold  to  silver  was  16  to  i.  "This 
high  price  keeps  their  gold  at  home  in  good  plenty,  and  carries 
away  the  Spanish  silver  into  all  Europe,  so  that  at  home  they  make 
their  payments  in  gold,  and  will  not  pay  in  silver  without  a  pre- 
mium. Upon  the  coming  in  of  a  plate  fleet  the  premium  ceases,  or 
is  but  small,  but  as  their  silver  goes  away  and  becomes  scarce,  the 
premium  increases  and  is  most  commonly  about  six  per  cent.'" 
This  statement  no  doubt  refers  to  international  payments,  the  vellon 
being  the  domestic  currency.  In  1737  the  number  of  maravedis 
vellon  to  a  real  was  increased  to  68,  so  that  the  real  silver  (real  dc 
plata  or  real  de  plata  prmnncial')  was  just  double  the  real  vellon. 

Turning  now  once  more  to  such  information  as  we  possess  about 
the  mint  tests  of  the  piece  of  eight,  we  find  in  Noback^  the  facts 
given  in  the  first  two  columns  of  the  following  table,  being  the  re- 
sult of  tests  at  the  English  mint  in  1703.  The  third  and  fourth 
columns  are  now  added. 


Weight  in 

Fineness. 

Fine  contents; 

Afetallic  e<^uiva- 

grams. 

troy  f^ins. 

Icnt  in  Sliver 
pence  sterling. 

.Seville  piaster 

27.215* 

.920.833 

386.75 

54.0056' 

Seville,  new  plate 

21.772 

.918.750 

308.68 

43- M9' 

Mexican 

27.122 

.920.833 

385-41 

5382 

"          pillars 

27.021 

.925 

385-7« 

53-86 

"        hemispheres    26.982  .906.250  377-34  52-69 

Chalmers's  table'  presents  the  following  additional  data  from 
English  mint  tests,  the  value  in  sterling  alone  being  now  added. 

'Cantos  Benitez,  138. 

'Sir  I.  Newton's  Report  of  1717  ;  Pari.  Hist.,  VII.  526. 
'First  ed.,  447,  1061. 
♦27.216  grams  =  17^  pennyweights. 

'This  is  the  nearest  coin  in  all  the  lists  to  one  exactly  worth  4s.  6d.  sterling  and 
having  a  gross  weight  of  17^^^  pennyweights. 
'  The  peninsular  coin  of  1686. 
'  Page  402. 
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Weight  in  Fineness.        Fine  contents ;      Metallic  equtvmlcnt 


grams. 

troy  grains. 

in  silver  pence 
sterling. 

1702  Seville 

jiece  of 

eight 

27.21 

.919 

385-9 

53-88 

1704       " 

27.21 

.921 

386.8 

54.012 

"     Mexico 

27.21 

.921 

386.8 

54.012 

"     Pillar 

27.21 

■933 

392- 

54-7387 

"     Peru 

27.21 

•905  (?) 

380.  (?) 

53-06  (?)• 

1717  Seville 

27.21 

.921 

386.8 

54-012 

"     Mexico 

27.11 

.921 

385-4 

53.816 

"     Pillar 

27-03 

•925 

385-7 

53-85 

A  scrutiny  of  the  above  tables  shows  (i)  that  the  mints  had  not 
worked  up  to  standard  and  that  there  was  a  great  variety  in  their 
products ;  (2)  that  the  "  piece  of  eight,"  when  Queen  Anne's 
Proclamation  of  1 704,  which  aimed  to  make  that  coin  the  unit  of 
the  monetarj'  system  of  the  colonies,  was  issued,  was  not  a  definite 
unit ;  (3)  that  when  the  Proclamation  specified  a  coin  weighing  17 yi 
pennyweights  (27.216  grams)  and  worth  4  s.  6  d.,  as  the  true  piece 
of  eight,  that  specification  was  not  warranted  by  facts.  A  coin 
weighing  17 yi  pennyweights  and  worth  just  4  s.  6  d.  would  contain 
386.694  troy  grains  fine  contents  and  would  be  exactly  .920.7  fine. 
It  was  universally  taken  for  granted,  however,  in  the  colonies  that 
"  Spanish  plate"  was  on  the  sterling  standard  (.925).  A  coin  weigh- 
'ig  '7/^  pennyweights  and  .925  fine  would  be  worth  4  s.  6  d.  if. 
Hence  such  a  coin  corresponded  to  the  interpretation  of  "  procla- 
mation money,"  but  no  such  coin  had  existed  since  early  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  Full  weight  dollars  were  all  culled  out  of  the 
circulation  a  little  later",  and  probably  even  as  early  as  the  time  of 
the  Proclamation,  because  the  East  India  Company  paid  a  premium 
of  two  pence  per  ounce  for  them  for  its  transactions.  All  the  cur- 
rent pieces  of  eight  and  fractions  current  in  the  colonies  were  clipped. 
In  New  Pjigland  this  had  been  carried  so  far  that  the  money  of  ac- 
count was  pieces  of  eight  at  1 5  pennyweights,  and  at  Philadelphia 
the  money  of  account  was  pieces  of  eight  at  12  pennyweights. 
Scarcely  a  dollar  could  be  met  with  which  weighed  17  yi  penny- 
weights.'' In  the  proclamations  about  coins  in  Ireland  in  the  last 
third  of  the  seventeenth  century,  which  are  the  models  on  which 
Queen  Anne's  Proclamation  for  the  colonies  is  constructed,  the 
piece  of  eight  is  always  put  at  17  pennyweights.^  In  1667,  pieces 
of  eight  were  bought  and  imported  by  the  goldsmiths  of  London  at 
4  s.  3  d.  each."'  If  of  sterling  fineness,  they  would  weigh  iSyi 
pennyweights. 

'  /.  c. ,  so  variable  as  not  to  be  ([uotalile. 

^Franklin  .ind  Hall,    VoUs  ami  Pn<c.  H.  R.  P.iiii.,  II.  34S. 

■■•/W.  IJist.  N.   r.,  IV.   iiiS. 

<  Ruiling,  II.  19,  23,  39,  etc. 

'Ruding,  II.  13. 
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The  Proclamation  was,  therefore,  most  unskilfully  adjusted  to 
the  facts  of  the  case  it  had  to  deal  with.  It  greatly  increased  the 
burden  of  debts.  The  Lords  of  Trade  knew  that  it  would  have 
some  effect  of  this  kind,  and  they  considered  the  advisability  of  ex- 
cepting previous  contracts,  but  took  no  action,  perhaps  because  there 
had  been  a  steady  depreciation  by  clipping,  with  advantage  to  debt- 
ors, for  twenty-five  years.'  Either  they  did  not  know  that  the  en- 
hancement would  be  in  New  England  16^  per  cent,  and  in  Phila- 
delphia nearly  50  per  cent.,  or  they  had  little  statesmanship  to 
imagine  that  their  measure  would  succeed  in  the  face  of  such  facts. 
The  Proclamation  was  complained  of  in  the  colonies  as  confusing, 
unintelligible,  wrong-headed,  and  it,  as  well  as  the  Act  of  Parliament 
of  1 708  to  enforce  it,  remained  without  effect  at  the  time  and  for 
the  immediate  purpose. 

The  manufacture  of  coins  by  mill  appears  to  have  been  intro- 
duced at  the  peninsular  mints  about  1660,^  when  vellon  coins  called 
vioneda  dc  violino  first  appear.  The  silver  coins  of  the  sixteenth 
centur>'  bore  an  irregular  row  of  dots.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century  these  began  to  be  arranged  in  a  true  circle,  and 
the  circular  outline  of  the  coin  was  made  more  accurate.  The  gold 
coins  led  in  these  improvements,  the  circle  of  dots  {cordoncillo)  being 
carried  closer  to  the  edge.  The  silver  coins  followed  in  a  course  of 
steady  improvement  in  these  details,  but  the  piece  of  eight  does  not 
show  a  true  and  firm  outline  until  1709.' 

Another  general  reform  in  the  Spanish  coinage  system  was  un- 
dertaken in  1728.  The  law  began  by  saying  that  the  mints  had  not 
worked  up  to  standard  and  that  the  coins  made  in  the  Indies  were 
not  milled.  Both  gold  and  silver  coins  were  now  to  be  made  .916.66 
fine,  like  those  of  the  neighboring  countries,  in  order  to  prevent  ex- 
portation. The  allowance  for  error  in  fineness  was  set  at  2  granos, 
that  is,  the  bottom  limit  of  fineness  was  set  at  .909.722.  It  was 
expressly  provided  that  this  should  be  a  limit  of  toleration  of  error 
in  workmanship  and  not  a  standard  of  perfection  beyond  which  the 
mint  should  not  tr>'  to  go.  Sixty-eight  reals  were  to  be  cut  from 
the  marc  of  standard  silver.  The  act  also  declared  that  there  had 
been  imperfections  in  the  assay  of  bars  from  the  Indies.  Care  and 
diligence  were  now  enjoined,  and  bars  were  to  be  exactly  marked 
according  to  assay.     Technical  rules  of  assay  were  added. 

'  Penn  and  Logan  Coir.,  1.  209. 

'The  milling  process  was  introduced  in  England  about  that  time ;  Ruding,  II.  7.  A 
"  mill  and  screw  "  had  been  tried  there  a  centurj-  earlier  ;  Kuding,  II.  342,  345  ;  Haw- 
kins, Silver  Coins  of  En.;lanJ,  30I. 

'  Plates  in  IIci>s. 
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Under  this  law  a  real  should  have  weighed  3.383  grams  as  pro- 
duced by  any  mint  under  the  Spanish  crown  ;  a  piece  of  eight  should 
have  weighed  27.064  grams,  or  417.65  grains  troy,  382.85  grains 
fine,  worth  in  sterling  silver  coins  53.46  pence.  The  mint  price  of 
standard  silver  was  eight  dollars  per  marc,  and  the  marc  was  cut 
into  eight-and-a-half  dollars.  The  mint  charge  was  therefore 
doubled.'  A  test  of  these  coins  in  1765  is  reported'  as  showing  a 
gross  weight  of  26.983  grams,  fineness  .906,  pure  contents  377.4 
troy  grains.     The  value  in  sterling  silver  coin  would  be  52.7  pence. 

In  the  absence  of  definite  information  when  milled  pieces  of  eight 
began  to  be  coined  in  America,  we  may  assume  that  it  was  at  this 
time.  Although  the  Proclamation  of  1 704  and  the  Act  of  Parliament 
of  1 708  defined  the  piece  of  eight  as  above  stated,  contracts  could 
be  and  were  solved  at  all  times  by  the  payment  of  the  current 
"  milled  "  dollars  by  tale.  Consequently  all  fees,  contracts,  prices, 
and  also  all  rates  of  exchange,  conformed  to  the  facts  of  the  weight 
and  assay  of  all  milled  dollars  as  just  stated  after  1728,  and  when- 
ever Proclamation  Money  was  referred  to,  this  is  what  it  was  in  fact. 
In  New  England,  "  Proclamation "  was  often  further  defined,  in 
statutes,  as  6  s.  8  d.  per  ounce,  sterling  standard,  which  was  the  pine- 
tree  shilling  rate,  and  far  above  Proclamation,  but  in  practice  a 
Spanish  piece  of  eight  always  was  a  discharge  for  6  shillings  colonial, 
whatever  the  laws  might  say.  Seventeen-and-a-half  pennyweights 
worth  4  s.  6  d.,  put  for  6  shillings  colonial,  gave  386.694  grains  pure 
silver  as  6  shillings.  The  same  amount,  assumed  to  be  sterling  fine, 
gave  388.5  grains.  At  6  s.  8  d.  per  ounce,  6  shillings  colonial 
would  be  399.6  grains  of  pure  silver.  As  we  have  just  seen,  the 
milled  dollars  of  1728  and  the  following  years  were  down  to  377.4 
grains  fine  contents.  This  last  was,  therefore,  the  definition  of  the 
ultimate  money  of  reference,  1 728-1 772. 

The  next  change  in  the  Spanish  laws  was  in  1772.  The  pro- 
visions of  the  law  of  that  date  arc  given  in  the  following  paragraph, 
with  some  very  welcome  elucidations.  "  The  Mexican  dollar  still 
retains  (practically)  the  legal  weight  and  fineness  assigned  in  1772 
to  the  earlier  Spanish  dollar,  the  standard  weight  being  27.073 
grams  and  the  millesimal  fineness  being  .902.7,  but  the  common 
system  of  coinage  is  to  allow  263  grams  of  alloy  to  2444  grams 
of  fine  silver  and  to  coin  the  total  gro-ss  weight  of  2707  grams 
into  one  hundred  dollars.  Consequently  each  dollar  is  coined  to 
weigh  27.07  grams  (or  417.75  grains),  and  to  have  a  fine  content 
of  24.44  grams  (or  377.13  grains),  tiie  fineness  being  .902.844 /^r 

'  .Arguello,  AAm.  Jc  lit  Acm/.  Je  la  I  Hit.,  VIII.  I  J. 
'  t'lialmers,  409. 
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milU,  but  the  fineness  stamped  on  the  dollar  is  .902.7  or  10  din.  20 
grs.  in  earlier  &shion.  Apparently  the  .difference  between  the  old 
Spanish  and  modem  Mexican  standards  of  weight  arises  from  the 
fact  that  the  Castilian  marc,  as  used  in  Spain,  was  a  small  fraction 
lighter  than  the  marc  used  in  Mexico.'"  The  dollar  of  1772  was 
equivalent,  if  it  was  conformed  to  the  law,  in  sterling  silver  coins, 
to  52.66  pence;  in  the  federal  dollar  of  1792,  to  $1,016.  Assays 
made  under  the  direction  of  Robert  Morris,  in  1782,  showed  that 
the  pure  contents  of  the  dollar  tested  were  373  grains.*  Hamilton, 
in  1 79 1,*  found  that  the  assays  varied  greatly.  The  coin  which  he 
thought  best  had  370.933  grains  fine  contents.  Noback*  says  that. 
by  an  actual  test,  Spanish  dollars  coined  before  1 848,  taken  in  great 
numbers,  show  an  average  of  fort>--one  and  three-fifths  pieces  per 
kil(^fram  fine,  or  24.038  grams  (370.95  grains)  fine  each.  The 
metallic  equivalent  in  sterling  silver  would  then  be  51.8  pence  and 
in  federal  dollars  $0.9992. 

If  we  disregard  the  laws  of  1642  and  1686  as  domestic  only, 
the  dollar,  as  a  world-coin,  fell,  bet\veen  1497  and  our  own  times, 
according  to  actual  tests  (assuming  that  it  started  in  1497  at  the 
standard  of  the  law)  from  394.29  grains  of  pure  silver  to  370.95 
grains,  or  5.9  per  cent. 

The  pieces  of  eight  were  introduced  into  the  colonies'  by  com- 
mercial intercourse  and  custom.  At  different  times  and  in  different 
colonies  they  were  rated  differently  in  the  traditional  denomination 
"  shillings,"  the  motive  being  the  belief  that,  by  rating  them  at  more 
shillings,  they  could  be  drawn  away  from  neighboring  colonies. 
This  strife  between  the  colonies  is  alleged  in  the  Act  of  Parliament 
to  enforce  the  Proclamation  *  as  the  motive  for  the  Act,  and  it  is  to 
be  found  adduced  as  a  motive  for  legislation  in  a  document  signed 
by  Sir  Isaac  Newton  with  others.*  It  was  a  current  notion  of  the 
period  in  Europe.  Of  course  the  rating  of  the  dollar  in  shillings  in 
any  colony  served  only  to  define  a  shilling  in  the  money  of  account 
of  that  colony,  it  being  agreed  or  ascertained  what  was  the  weight 
of  the  piece  of  eight  then  current  there ;  in  other  words,  how  much 
the  current  dollar  had  been  clipped  there  at  the  time  of  speaking. 
This  definition  did  not  depend  upon  the  ax'tragc  weight  of  the  cur- 
rent coins,  but  always  approximated  closely  to  the  worst  of  them  at 
a  given  time,  for  the  clipping  went  on  faster  as  it  became  worse,  and 

'Chalmers,  393. 

«X>;>.  Corr.  Rn:,  XII.  93. 

^American  Slatt  Paptrs,  folio,  Finance,  I.  91. 

•Second  ed.,  565. 

*  yiat.  al  Lar^e,  III.  593  ;  6  .Vnne,  c.  CXXX. 

•M.S.  Report,  Dec.  19,  1703. 
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its  tendency  was  discounted.  Another  fact  which  must  never  be 
forgotten  was  that  there  was  another  money  of  account,  in  each  col- 
ony, by  the  side  of  the  silver  coin,  viz.,  the  barter  currency.  A 
barter  currency  is  capable  of  almost  unlimited  and  steady  deprecia- 
tion. As  it  depreciated,  it  forced  further  depreciation  of  the  silver 
which  otherwise  could  not  exist  by  the  side  of  it.  By  a  kind  of  par- 
adox, it  was  not  until  paper  money  had  been  used  to  excess,  so  that 
the  unit  from  which  it  started  was  entirely  lost,  and  there  was  free- 
dom to  select  any  unit  as  a  new  point  of  departure,  that  recourse 
was  had,  in  New  England,  to  the  Proclamation  money.  At  its  pro- 
mulgation the  Prqclamation,  like  every  other  act  of  the  home  gov- 
ernment which  the  colonists  did  not  like,  was  nullified.  It  did  not 
introduce  the  dollar  and  did  not  define  it,  yet,  when  all  other  stand- 
ards and  definitions  had  been  lost,  it  furnished  a  standard  of  reference 
(not  simple  and  definite)  which  was  taken  as  a  new  point  of  departure, 
or  as  a  common  term  in  the  midst  of  confusion,  discrepancy  and  doubt. 
If  six  colonial  shillings  were  a  dollar,  twenty  shillings,  or  a 
colonial  pound,  would  be  3  ^  dollars,  whatever  the  dollars  might 
be.  If  the  dollars  were  each  equal  to  54  pence  sterling,  each  one 
would  weigh  418.0603  grains  sterling,  and  one  pound  sterling 
would  be  four  and  four-ninths  dollars.  If  then  the  dollars  in  which 
the  colonial  shillings  were  reckoned  were  the  same  as  the  latter 
(418  grains),  a  pound  sterling  was  four-thirds  of  a  pound  colonial, 
or  exchange  was  at  133)^  when  it  was  at  par.  Just  in  so  far  as 
the  current  dollar  in  any  colony  was  below  418  grains  the  "par" 
of  exchange  rose,  and  when  it  had  stood  for  some  time  at  any 
point,  habit  caused  that  point  to  be  regarded  as  the  just  and  true 
rate  of  exchange.  In  1700-12,  in  New  England,  silver  was  at  8 
shillings  per  ounce,  which  meant  that  the  current  piece  of  eight,  as- 
sumed sterling,  weighed  360  grains.  Par  of  exchange  was  about 
155.  After  1728  the  true  metallic  par  was  136  (with  minute  fluc- 
tuations according  to  the  workmanship  of  the  Spanish  mints)  if 
reckoned,  as  it  usually  was,  in  the  new  milled  coins.  We  can  well 
understand,  therefore,  the  difficulty  experienced  by  the  American 
statesmen  after  the  War  of  the  Revolution  in  ascertaining  what  a 
dollar  had  been.  The  Board  of  Treasury,  in  1 786,  proposed  a  dol- 
lar of  375.64  grains  fine,  and  they  found  that  the  ratio  of  the  metals 
was  15.6  to  I.'  Hamilton  thought  that  it  was  15  to  i.  It  prob- 
ably was  about  1$%  to  i ,  silver  being  a  little  lower  here  than  in 
England.  The  most  valuable  and  important  statement  in  Hamilton's 
report  on  the  mint^  is  that,  in  the  confusion  of  the  war  period,  which 

'Slate  De]).  MSS.,  Ii<l.  Trcas.,  No.  139.  131. 
^ .Imtriiiiii  S/a/i'  /'ij/tvj-,  folio.  Finance,  I.  91. 
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aflfected  paper,  silver,  and  gold,  a  dollar  had  been  24.75  grains  of 
pure  gold.  At  151^  to  i,  this  would  correspond  to  377.43  grains 
of  pure  silver,  which,  as  appears  above,  was  very  close  to  the 
proper  legal  contents  of  a  Spanish  dollar  by  the  law  of  1772. 
Hamilton,  assuming  the  ratio  to  be  15  to  i,  derived  from  the 
"ideal  "  gold  dollar  his  silver  dollar,  371^  grains  fine. 

Evidently  it  was  a  great  evil  that  the  coin  of  reference,  or  of  ac- 
count, as  the  case  might  be,  was  manufactured  by  a  foreign  mint, 
which  did  not  work  accurately,  but  could  not  be  controlled  by 
those  whose  interests  were  most  affected.  If  the  English  authorities 
had  established  a  mint  in  thp  colonies,'  that  step  would  have  served 
their  purpose  much  better  than  what  they  did,  and  it  would  also 
have  tended  against  paper-money,  which  the  Proclamation  certainly 
tended  to  encourage,  by  its  confused  and  complicated  bearing  on 
the  facts  of  the  case. 

W.  G.  Sumner. 

'  A  pro|x>sition  to  set  up  a  mint  was  one  of  the  immediate  incentives  to  the  policy  of 
the  Proclamation  ;  Kuding,  II.  59. 
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Ix  September,  1802,  after  the  peace  of  Amiens  and  the  conse- 
quent disbandment  of  the  army  of  Conde,  the  Due  d'Enghien, 
the  last  male  descendant  of  the  Bourbon-Conde  family,  came  to 
Ettenhcim  near  the  Rhine  to  live.'  His  reason  for  choosing  this 
village  was  that  he  might  be  with  the  Princess  Charlotte  de  Rohan, 
whom  he  had  met  there  in  1795  and  with  whom  he  had  fallen  in 
love.  "  No  one,"  he  wrote  in  1799,  "could  be  more  lovely,  more 
tender,  and  more  constantly  perfect  in  every  way."*  They  were 
probably  married  privately  toward  the  end  of  1802,  by  her  uncle, 
the  Cardinal  de  Rohan,  just  before  his  death.*  The  house  which 
the  Due  rented  at  Ettenheim  was  small  but  comfortable ;  he  was 
obliged  to  live  very  economically,  for  he  had  scarcely  anything  ex- 
cept the  pension  which  England  had  finally  consented  to  give  him, 
the  first  payment  of  which  was  made  in  August,  1802.  Around 
the  house  was  a  garden  which  he  had  laid  out  and  in  which  he  de- 
lighted to  work  with  the  two  or  three  friends  who  remained  with 
him.  The  occupation  of  which  he  was  most  fond  was  the  chase, 
for  there  was  fine  hunting  in  the  neighborhood  and  especially  in  the 
Black  Forest. 

In  the  early  part  of  1803  a  rumor  gained  credence  in  England 
that  the  Due  d'Knghien's  boldness  and  rashness  had  got  the  better 
of  his  reason,  and  that  he  had  entered  France  as  far  as  Strasburg 
several  times,  and  had  even  had  the  folly  to  go  to  Paris.  This 
rumor  is  important  because,  although  wholly  false,  it  reached  the 
ears  of  Bonaparte  later,  was  believed  by  him,  and  thus  became  one 
of  the  several  coincidences  which  were  to  result  fatally  for  the  young 
prince.  Believing  the  rumor,  the  old  Prince  of  Conde  wrote  severely 
to  him  on  the  i6th  of  June,  1803,  "  You  must  admit  it  was  useless 
to  risk  your  liberty  and  your  life Your  position  may  be 

'  I^misAntoine- Henri  dc  Bourbon  was  born  at  Chantilly,  August  2,  1772.  His 
father,  the  Due  <le  liourbon.  son  of  the  I'rince  tie  Comle,  was  an  eighth  cousin  to  the 
kings  Ix)uis  XVI.  and  I-ouis  .Will.  ;  had  he  outlived  his  father  and  grandfather  he  would 
have  been  the  tenth  I'rince  de  Condi. 

'Letter  of  the  Due  d'Enghien,  April  1,  1 799,  quoted  in  Lcs  DemUres  Anntes  Ju 
Due  d' Engliiiii  liy  Boulay  de  la  Mcurthe  (Paris,  1886),  p.  9. 

'  Wclschinger,  Zc  Z'«fr/' £«;,'///£■«  (Paris,  1 888),  pp.  282-289,  brings  forward  many 
facts  which  leave  little  doubt  that  they  were  finally  married,  though  the  fact  has  been 
frequently  denied. 
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very  useful  in  many  respects,  but  you  are  very  near ;  take  care  and 
do  not  neglect  any  precaution  to  get  warning  in  time  and  make  a 
safe  retreat  in  case  the  Consul  should  take  it  into  his  head  to  have 
you  seized.  Do  not  think  there  is  any  courage  in  acting  in  defi- 
ance in  this  respect.  It  would  be  a  rashness  unpardonable  in  the 
eyes  of  the  whole  world  and  could  only  have  the  most  frightful  con- 
sequences."' The  words  seem  truly  prophetic.  This  serious  warn- 
ing was  given  to  the  Due  nine  months  before  the  seizure,  by  his 
own  grandfather,  who  was  well  versed  in  European  intrigues,  and 
better  able  than  any  one  else  to  advise  him. 

This  warning  of  the  old  Prince  evidently  piqued  the  young  man 
a  little,  for  he  wrote  back  that  upon  his  honor  he  had  not  entered 
France.  "  One  must  know  me  very  little  to  be  able  to  say  or  seek 
to  make  others  believe  that  I  have  put  my  foot  on  republican  soil, 
except  with  the  rank  and  station  to  which  the  chance  of  birth  en- 
titles me.  I  am  too  proud  basely  to  bow  my  head.  The  First 
Consul  can  perhaps  succeed  in  destroying  me,  but  he  cannot 
humiliate  me.  One  may  travel  incognito  among  the  glaciers  of 
Switzerland  as  I  did  last  year,  not  having  anything  better  to  do ; 
but  as  for  France,  when  I  travel  there,  I  shall  have  no  need  to  con- 
ceal myself"^  This  clear  statement  of  a  man,  one  of  whose  chief 
characteristics  was  perfect  sincerity  and  openness,  can  leave  no 
doubt  in  any  one's  mind  that  the  rumor  was  wholly  false.  Nor  is 
it  likely  that  between  the  date  of  this  letter  (July  18,  1803)  and  his 
seizure  he  ever  so  far  changed  his  manner  of  thinking  as  to  enter 
France  even  so  far  as  Strasburg,  much  less  to  come  in  disguise  to 
Paris  to  talk  with  assassins,  as  Bonaparte's  overzealous  spies  and 
advisers  represented.  This  view  is  confirmed  by  a  letter  which  the 
Due's  private  secretary,  Jacques,  wrote  in  1823,  in  which  he 
affirmed  that  during  the  residence  of  the  Due  at  Ettenheim  the  lat- 
ter had  never  once  entered  France,  and  that  the  Due  had  said  to 
him,  "  I  wish  to  be  able,  in  case  of  need,  to  affirm  on  my  honor 
that  I  have  not  been  in  France.'" 

Another  letter  of  importance  was  the  result  of  Bonaparte's  offer 
to  Louis  XVIII.  of  a  pension  if  he  would  renounce  his  claims  to 
the  throne.  Louis  XVIII.  made  this  offer  known  to  the  members 
of  his  family,  declaring  at  the  same  time  in  firm  language  that  he 
would  never  renounce  an  inalienable  right  which  he  held  from 
birth.  The  Due  d'Enghien,  without  waiting  to  consult  his  family, 
wrote  immediately  on  March   22,  1803:  "The  letter  which  your 

^  Mi'moirfs  lie  la  Maiion  Jc  CotuU,  II.  365,  quoted  by  Boulay,  50. 
«//J/,/.,  51. 

^  Afimoirts  siir  la  Kivolution  Franfaise :  La  Catastrophe  du  Due  (T  Enghien, 
^Paris,  1824),  p.  294. 
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Majesty  has  deigned  to  send  me  has  just  arrived I  am- 

a  Frenchman,  Sire,  and  a  Frenchman  faithful  to  my  God,  to  my 
king  and  to  my  oaths  of  honor.  Many  will  perhaps  envy  me  one 
day  this  three-fold  advantage.  I  beg  that  you  will  allow  me  to 
join  my  signature  to  that  of  the  Due  d'Angouleme,  adhering,  as  he 
does,  with  my  heart  and  soul,  to  the  contents  of  the  letter  of  my 
king.'"  Louis,  proud  of  the  noble  letter,  sent  a  copy  of  it  to  the 
old  Prince  of  Conde,  who  allowed  it  to  appear  in  the  English  news- 
papers. Bonaparte  may  have  read  it  at  that  time  ;  at  any  rate  it 
was  called  to  his  attention  by  one  of  his  advisers  in  March,  1804, 
and  was  one  additional  injury  which  he  imagined  the  Due  had  done 
him ;  for  this  rebuff  from  Louis  XVIIL  had  been  a  bitter  pill  to 
the  First  Consul  and  he  felt  doubly  angry  at  any  emigre  who  ap- 
plauded the  king's  action. 

The  quiet  calm  of  Ettenheim  with  its  hunting,  love-making,  and 
other  innocent  amusements  was  very  pleasant,  but  could  not  fail  to- 
become  monotonous  and  oppressive  to  a  man  of  Enghien's  active,, 
ambitious  temperament ;  and  this  ambition  was  quite  justifiable  and 
natural.  Heir  of  "  le  grand  Conde,"  he  had  heard  of  his  ancestor's 
glories  from  the  cradle ;  for  ten  years,  as  an  exile  from  France^ 
he  had  sat  by  the  camp-fire  and  listened  to  the  tales  of  the  great 
deeds  of  war  achieved  by  his  countrymen  in  the  past ;  and  now  at 
the  age  of  thirty  he  burned  to  do  something  to  show  himself  worthy 
of  his  ancestors  and  of  France.  The  field  of  battle  was  the  place 
which  his  birth,  his  surroundings,  and  his  natural  inclinations  pointed 
out  to  him  as  that  in  which  he  was  to  do  his  work  and  make  him- 
self famous.  Ail  the  while  he  was  at  Ettenheim  he  tried  to  keep  in 
touch  with  the  political  world.  Living  only  a  few  miles  from  the 
Rhine  frontier  he  gathered  much  information  about  the  plans  of  the 
First  Consul  and  heard  many  complaints  and  rumors  from  persons 
in  France  who  were  opposed  to  the  Consulate,  little  imagining  that 
the  First  Consul  would  one  day  choose  to  regard  such  harmless 
letters  from  discontented  people  in  France  as  a  proof  that  the  Due 
was  a  conspirator  and  had  been  trying  to  excite  a  mutiny  among 
the  French  troops  in  Alsace,  for  which  he  ought  to  be  put  to  death. 

By  the  beginning  of  the  year  1 804  the  political  horizon  seemed 
to  foreshadow  a  general  continental  war  as  soon  as  the  weather  per- 
mitted the  armies  to  take  the  field.  The  Due  d'  Enghien  had  re- 
ceived a  note  from  the  English  government  asking  him  to  notify  the 
emigres  in  his  neighborhood  of  an  increase  in  their  pensions.  Now 
surely  was  the  time  to  solicit  from  England  an  active  part  in  the 
campaign  which  was  to  begin  on  the  German  frontier.    Accordingly,. 

'  Welschingcr,  p.  226  ;  Boulay,  p.  45. 
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on  January  1 5,  he  sent  through  Sir  Charles  Stuart,  the  English 
envoy  at  the  Austrian  court,  a  note  asking  for  a  military  appoint- 
ment from  the  English  government.  He  "begs  His  British  Ma- 
jesty to  employ  him,  no  matter  how  nor  in  what  position,  against 
his  implacable  enemies  in  case  a  continental  war  breaks  out : — whether 
in  allowing  him  to  serve  in  the  armies  of  the  Powers  allied  with  Eng- 
land ;  or  to  join  the  first  English  troops  on  the  continent  wherever 
they  may  land ;  or  in  deigning  to  confide  to  him  some  auxiliary 
troops  in  which  he  could  appoint  some  old  faithful  French  officers 
and  the  deserters  who  might  join  him.  There  will  be  many  of  them 
at  this  moment  in  the  troubles  of  the  Republic  ;  of  this  the  Due  d' 
Enghien  has  convinced  himself  in  a  most  positive  manner  by  a  two 
years'  residence  on  the  frontiers  of  France.'"  From  this  letter  it  is 
clear  that  the  Due  had  no  idea  of  assisting  any  conspiracy  against 
the  First  Consul  by  raising  a  rebellion  in  Alsace,  as  Bonaparte  per- 
sisted in  saying  after  he  had  read  the  note.  The  Due  was  speaking 
only  of  a  general  European  war  in  which  he  might  have  an  active 
part.    " 

The  Due  d'Enghien,  then,  had  come  to  Ettenheim  because  of 
his  love  for  the  Princess  Charlotte ;  he  knew  nothing  of  the  con- 
spiracy of  Georges  Cadoudal ;  and  he  was  also  glad  to  stay  at  Et- 
tenheim near  the  frontiers  of  France,  because  in  case  of  war  or  dis- 
turbance it  was  a  good  place  from  which  to  invade  France  and 
restore  the  Bourbons  to  the  throne.' 

Meanwhile  the  con.spiracy  of  Georges  Cadoudal,  too  well  known 
to  need  describing,  had  been  rapidly  developing,  and  Bonaparte  and 
his  spies  had  already  begun  to  scent  trouble  in  the  air.  The  Eng- 
lish newspapers  were  said  to  contain  hints  at  some  sudden  uprising 
in  France  and  extracts  from  an  old  pamphlet  written  against  Crom- 
well, entitled  "  Killing  no  Murder."^  The  First  Consul's  spies  in 
the  west  of  France  and  in  Normandy  had  noted  a  suspicious  agita- 
tion among  the  peasants  and  a  gathering  of  armed  bands  of 
Chouans  ;  and  the  spies  in  Germany  reported  great  activity  on  the 
part  of  the  English  agents,  especially  of  Drake  at  Munich.     What 

>  Austrian  Record  Office,  quoted  in  Koulay,  p.  288. 

»The  opinion  of  Massias,  the  French  envoy  to  Baden,  in  which  Ettenheim  lay,  is 
worth  quoting  for  its  good  sense  and  justness  and  because  no  one  was  in  a  better  position 
to  know  about  what  went  on  in  Baden  than  himself.  He  wrote  to  Talleyrand,  the 
moment  he  heard  of  the  Due's  arrest,  "The  Due  d'Enghien  is  a  Royalist  full  of 
loyalty  ;  he  hates  England  and  is  humiliated  at  having  to  live  on  a  pension  ;  he  econo- 
mizes to  be  able  to  do  without  it ;  he  lives  at  Ettenheim  in  great  simplicity,  giving  to  the 
poor  in  accordance  with  his  means  ;  he  was  not  made  for  intrigue,  hates  all  cowardice 
and  abhors  assassins."     Foreign  Office  of  Baden,  quoted  in  Boulay,  p.  321. 

*  Nougar4de  de  Fayet,  Rcchi  relies  Historii/ues  sur  le  Prods  et  la  Conditinnation  du 
Due d'  Enghien  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1844)  I.  32. 
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did  all  these  suspicious  movements  and  indications  signify  ?  was  the 
question  Bonaparte  asked  himself  at  the  beginning  of  1804. 

Throughout  1.803  several  persons  had  been  arrested  in  Paris  or 
near  the  coasts  because  they  were  suspected  of  having  communica- 
tion with  England  or  could  give  no  good  account  of  themselves. 
One  of  these,  to  save  his  life  (January  24,  1 804),  revealed  the  secret 
that  Georges  was  somewhere  in  Paris  with  the  purpose  of  killing  the 
First  Consul,  that  three  disembarkations  of  Royalists  had  been  made 
in  Normandy  at  a  smugglers'  rendezvous  called  Biville,  and  that  a 
fourth  important  landing  was  to  be  attempted  in  a  short  time. 
Bonaparte  now  set  his  spies  to  work  to  find  the  exact  hiding-place 
of  Georges  and  who  his  accomplices  were.  He  also  sent  his  aide- 
de-camp,  Savary,  later  created  Due  de  Rovigo,  to  Biville  to  watch 
for  the  fourth  disembarkation.  In  a  few  days  an  English  brig  ap- 
peared in  the  offing,  which  a  Chouan  assured  Savary  was  the  same 
vessel  that  had  landed  Royalists  before.  But  though  Savary  acted 
cautiously  and  tried  to  lure  the  brig  in  with  false  signals,  she 
still  held  off  and  finally  stood  back  for  the  English  coast.'  Either 
the  Comte  d'  Artois  or  his  son,  whichever  was  on  board,  had  had 
a  warning  that  the  plot  was  discovered ;  or  perhaps  at  the  last 
moment  their  caution  got  the  better  of  their  courage  and  they  pre- 
ferred safety  in  England  to  danger  in  France.  Savary  waited  at 
Biville  for  a  month,  hoping  that  the  brig  would  return  ;  then  he  re- 
turned to  Paris  and  reported  himself  to  Bonaparte  on  March  19, 
just  in  time  to  play  his  part  in  the  tragedy  of  the  Due  d'  Enghien. 

While  Savary  was  thus  trying  to  entrap  Bourbons  and  conspira- 
tors on  the  coast  of  Normandy,  revelations  obtained  in  Paris  as  to 
the  relations  between  Pichegru  and  Morcau  led  to  Moreau's  arrest 
on  February  1 5 ;  and  on  February  28,  Pichegru,  who,  next  to 
Georges  Cadoudal,  was  the  most  prominent  man  in  the  plot,  was 

'  Savary  gives  a  detailed  account  of  his  mission  to  Xonnandy  in  his  Menioiifs  (Paris, 
1829)  II.  10-45,  "n^l  of  his  share  in  the  execution  of  the  Due  in  the  following  thirty 
pages,  though  not  quite  truthfully.  Their  veracity  was  attacked  in  1823  and  he  at  once 
wrote  in  his  defense,  but  without  any  more  regard  to  the  strict  truth  than  before,  a  "  Sup- 
fkmcntary  Chapter  on  the  Catastrophe  of  the  Due  ,/'  Enghien  ;"  this  may  be  found 
on  pp.  347-489  in  his  Mimoires,  Vol.  II.  Much  of  what  Savary  has  to  say  on  this  affair 
may  also  be  found,  under  the  title  Extrait  lies  Mf moires  de  M.  le  Due  de  Rot'igo,  in  the 
Catastrophe  dit  Ditc  d'  Enghien,  pp.  9-56,  one  of  a  series  of  books  entitled  Alimoires 
Jlistorii/iies  siir  la  /^evolution  Eranfaise  (Baudouin  Krires,  Paris,  1823).  This  book 
also  contains,  among  other  material  relating  to  the  Due  d'  Enghien's  death,  two  con- 
siderable pamphlets  which  were  called  out  by  Savarj''s  accu.sations  and  by  the  heated 
discussion  which  took  place  in  1823:  Dupin's  Diseiission  des  Aetes  de  la  Commission 
Alilitaire,  pp.  yj-W},,  and  Ilulin's  Elxpiieations  Offirtes  atix  J/ommes  Impartiaux,  pp. 
II5-I25.  It  is  interesting  to  .see  Ilulin  iind  Savary  laying  the  blame  for  certain  things 
upon  each  other,  hut  as  they  were  Ixjth  the  agents  i>f  ISonaparte  it  makes  little  difference, 
sa  far  .n>  liis  personal  li.tbility  is  concerned,  which  of  his  .igents  executed  his  orders. 
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seized  in  the  house  of  a  friend  who  had  given  him  shelter  and  then 
betrayed  him. 

One  of  the  First  Consul's  secret  agents  at  this  time  was  a  certain 
Mehee  la  Touche.  An  old  Septembriseur  and  ardent  Jacobin, 
Mehee  was  one  of  the  numerous  persons  of  whom  Bonaparte  had 
rid  himself  by  banishment  on  the  ground  that  he  had  had  something 
to  do  with  the  infernal  machine  of  the  3d  Nivose.  Hearing  from 
his  wife  in  Paris  that  the  Grand  Judge  could  perhaps  obtain  a  pardon 
for  him  to  return  to  France  if  he  would  render  some  signal  service 
to  his  country,  he  determined  to  see  what  treachery  could  accom- 
plish, and  sent  a  note  to  the  British  Cabinet,  declaring  that  he  had 
abjured  his  old  errors  of  the  Revolution  and  was  ready  to  unite  him- 
self to  the  cause  of  the  Bourbons  ;  he  said  that  he  and  many  Jac- 
obin friends  in  Paris  formed  a  Republican  committee  which  was 
opposed  to  the  Consulate ;  that  they  could  be  reconciled  with  the 
Royalists,  who  also  opposed  the  Consulate  ;  and  that  together  they 
could  accomplish  something  against  the  First  Consul.  Mehee  said  that 
he  could  bring  about  this  alliance  of  Jacobins  and  Royalists,  if  they 
would  give  him  money  with  which  to  go  to  Paris  ;  that  on  his  way  he 
would  take  a  look  at  the  situation  in  Germany  and  have  a  talk  with 
Drake,  the  English  envoy  at  Munich,  who  would  get  him  a  passport 
into  France  and  give  him  letters  to  Royalist  friends.  The  English  gov- 
ernment swallowed  the  bait  and  gave  him  the  money.  Drake  was 
a  foolish,  self-important  official  without  too  scrupulous  a  conception 
of  the  behavior  expected  of  diplomatic  agents,  and  with  a  great  taste 
for  the  excitement  and  secrecy  of  conspiracies.  When,  therefore, 
Mehee  came  to  him  in  October  1803,  with  a  smile  on  his  face  and 
the  references  of  the  British  government  in  his  hand,  and  spoke 
knowingly  of  a  Jacobin  committee  in  Paris  desirous  of  uniting  with 
the  Royalists,  and  of  many  other  fictitious  things,  Drake  at  once  fell 
into  the  trap,  delighted  at  the  prospective  chance  of  intriguing  in 
France.  He  gave  Mehee  10,000  francs,  a'  passport  into  France 
under  an  assumed  name,  and  letters  of  introduction  to  many  Eng- 
lish agents  and  Royalists,  including  the  Comte  de  Musset  and  several 
emigres  who  formed  a  harmless  little  group  of  malcontents  at  Offen- 
burg,  a  town  in  Baden  about  six  miles  north  of  Ettenheim,  and,  like 
it,  but  a  short  distance  from  the  Rhine  frontier.  Mehee  made  their 
acquaintance  and  then  passed  on  into  France  to  tell  Bonaparte  his 
plan  to  deceive  the  English  agents  as  to  the  real  plans  of  the  French, 
while  at  the  same  time  learning  the  plans  of  the  English  themselves. 
Bonaparte  was  pleased  with  the  idea  and  for  the  next  three  months 
carried  on  a  continual  correspondence  with  Drake  through  Mehee, 
Drake  of  course  never  suspecting  that  his  communications,  of  little 
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real  importance  to  be  sure,  ever  reached  any  other  ears  than  those 
of  Mehee  and  his  Jacobin- Royalist  fellow-intriguers. 

When,  in  January  1804,  the  rumors  of  a  conspiracy  against  the 
First  Consul  began  to  be  confirmed,  Mehee  was  directed  to  write 
and  ask  Drake  what  news  he  had  of  the  landing  of  Georges  and  the 
Royalists ;  but  Drake  replied  that  what  Mehee  mentioned  in  his 
letter  was  the  first  and  only  knowledge  he  had  received  of  any 
Royalist  lauding  in  Normandy,  so  that  the  French  government  felt 
convinced  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  Georges  conspiracy.  As 
there  had  been  frequent  reports  that  Royalists  were  stirring  actively 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  Mehee  went  to  Oflenburg  toward 
the  end  of  February  to  see  for  himself  what  was  going  on.  He 
there  again  met  M.  de  Musset,  who  gladly  renewed  his  confidences 
to  Bonaparte's  spy,  telling  him  that  several  old  officers  of  the  army 
of  Conde  in  the  pay  of  England  had  come  to  Offenburg  lately  to 
organize,  and  that  they  were  acting  in  concert  with  the  Due 
d'Enghien,  to  whom  they  were  going  to  join  themselves  when  they 
should  get  instructions  from  England.'  Mehee  returned  to  Stras- 
burg  to  write  a  report  to  Real^  of  what  he  had  learned  at  Offenburg. 

Real  received  Mehee's  report  on  March  i  and  showed  it  to  Bona- 
parte, who  read  it  carefully  and  was  struck  with  the  mention  of  the 
Due  d'Enghien's  name  ;  he  asked  Real  exactly  where  it  was  in 
Baden  that  the  Due  was  living  and  whether  he  was  still  there. 
Real  did  not  know ;  he  learned  from  the  foreign  office  (Talley- 
rand) that  it  was  at  Ettenheim,  but  could  not  find  out  whether 
he  was  still  there.  Bonaparte  then  directed  Real  to  write  to  Shee, 
the  prefect  of  the  Lower  Rhine  at  Strasburg,  to  find  if  the  Due 
d'Enghien  was  still  at  Ettenheim.  "The  information  which  you 
are  to  collect  must  be  prompt  and  sure,"  said  the  letter ;  "  in  case 
the  Due  is  no  longer  in  the  town  you  are  to  inform  me  immediately 
by  a  special  courier,  and  tell  me  at  the  same  time  the  exact  moment 
when  he  disappeared,  what  direction  he  took,  and  what  is  his  sup- 
posed destination."'  Bonaparte  was  evidently  agitated  at  the  news 
about  the  Due  d'Enghien  and  an.xious  to  have  e.xactand  immediate 
information  as  to  his  whereabouts  ;  it  seems  quite  probable  that  the 
idea  of  .seizing  the  Due  dates  from  this  moment,  and  that  this  is  why 
he  was  in  such  haste  for  exact  information  ;  he  had  just  heard  that 

'  NougarMe,  I.  167. 

*  Since  the  dismissal  of  Fouchi  some  months  before  and  the  consequent  abolishment 
(if  tlic  Ministry  of  General  Police,  this  part  of  the  administration — the  care  of  the  internal 
s.ifety  of  tlic  slate — had  been  given  over  to  a  Councillor  of  State,  who  happened  at  this 
time  to  be  Real ;  this  Councillor  of  State  was  subject  to  the  direction  of  the  Grand 
Judge,  or  Minister  of  Justice,  M.  Kegnicr. 

■•Nougarddc,  1.  172. 
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one  of  the  Bourbons  had  escaped  his  grasp  in  Normandy  ;  why, 
thought  he,  was  not  this  other  Bourbon  in  Ettenheim  just  as  good 
to  make  an  example  of?  Upon  the  receipt  of  this  letter  Shee  de- 
spatched an  under  officer,  named  Lamothe,  to  Ettenheim  to  make  a 
report  m  accordance  with  Real's  order,  — the  report  which  was  to 
result  so  fatally  for  the  young  prince. 

The  success  of  Mehee,  and  the  favor  of  the  First  Consul  of 
which  he  boasted,  roused  a  spirit  of  rivalry  in  the  officers  along  the 
Rhine,  and  induced  them  to  spy  upon  the  doings  at  Offenburg  and 
make  reports  to  Paris  of  what  they  found.  Prefect  Shee  showed 
himself  especially  active  in  discovering  everything  and  denouncing 
everything.  Popp,  a  police  commissioner,  and  General  Leval,  com- 
mandant of  the  division  at  Strasburg,  both  wrote  letters,  which 
must  have  reached  Bonaparte  on  the  second  or  third  of  March,  de- 
nouncing the  Baroness  de  Reich  and  other  emigres  at  Offenburg. 
"One  sees  there,"  said  Popp,  "  a  number  of  French  emigres,  among 
whom  there  must  be  some  persons  of  distinction.  But  from  the  in- 
formation which  I  have  been  able  to  procure,  it  does  not  appear  that 
this  assemblage  is  dangerous  ;  however,  the  government  may  judge 
that  it  deserves  some  attention."'  This  language  was  moderate ; 
that  of  Leval  passed  all  bounds  :  "  You  have  undoubtedly  been  in- 
formed," he  wrote  to  Regnier,  "of  the  intrigues  which  are  being 
hatched  at  Offenburg  by  the  six  or  seven  hundred  emigres  who  are 
living  there."^  As  a  result  of  these  and  many  similar  reports  Reg- 
nier, on  March  7,  reported  to  Bonaparte  through  Talleyrand  that 
there  was  a  committee  of  French  emigres  in  the  pay  of  the  English 
government  at  Offenburg,  whose  object  was  to  excite  trouble  in 
France  by  all  possible  methods  ;  that  it  had  as  its  chief  agent  a  man 
named  Mucey  (Musset),  who,  having  bribed  the  necessary  post- 
masters, was  introducing  into  France  "  incendiary  mandates  of  rebel 
bishops,  as  well  as  the  infamous  libels  which  are  manufactured  in 
foreign  parts  to  the  detriment  of  France  and  its  government.'"  Reg- 
nier ended  his  report  by  suggesting  that  the  First  Consul  get  hold 
of  these  obnoxious  persons.  This  was  an  easy  matter  for  Bonaparte  ; 
knowing  well  that  the  Elector  of  Baden  would  not  dare  to  refuse 
what  he  demanded,  he  caused  Talleyrand  to  write  a  note  to  Carls- 
mhe  requesting  the  Elector  to  seize  and  extradite  to  France  these 
fomentors  of  disorder.  This  note  was  despatched  from  Paris  on 
March  10,  but  before  the  Elector  could  act  on  it,  Bonaparte  had 

'  Boulay  de  la  Meurthe,  127. 
'/*/■</.,  note  2. 

•Talleyrand,  M,-moirs  (trans,  by  A.   Hall),  III.  2aj  ttq.  and  Boulay  de  la  Meur- 
he,  p.  308. 
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already  taken  matters  into  his  own  hands.     This  was  the  first  touch 
of  his  severity ;  more  important  measures  were  in  reserve. 

While  Bonaparte,  angry  at  the  escape  of  the  Comte  d'Artois, 
provoked  that  Georges,  the  chief  actor  in  the  conspiracy  against  his 
life,  was  still  at  large  in  Paris,  and  annoyed  at  the  apparent  military 
activity  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine  and  at  the  presence  of  the 
Austrian  troops  in  Bavaria,  waited  in  Paris  for  Lamothe's  report, 
that  agent  had  left  Strasburg  on  March  4,  and,  having  stopped  a 
little  while  at  Kappel  to  gather  information,  reached  Ettenheim  at 
nightfall ;  then  returning  by  way  of  Ofifenburg  early  next  morning, 
he  reached  Strasburg  in  time  to  make  out  his  report  the  same  day. 
One  copy  of  this  report  was  given  to  the  prefect  Shee,  who,  after 
adding  a  report  of  his  own,  sent  it  to  Real,  who  received  it  on  the 
9th  of  March  ;  and  another  copy  was,  according  to  military  custom, 
sent  by  Lamothe  to  Moncey,  his  superior  officer  in  the  gendarmerie, 
who  received  it  early  on  the  morning  of  March  8  and  showed  it 
to  the  First  Consul  about  eleven  o'clock.  In  it  he  read'  that  the 
Due  d'Enghien  was  still  at  Ettenheim;  that  he  lived  there  simply, 
hunted  daily,  and  seemed  to  be  loved  by  every  one  in  the  neighbor- 
hood ;  that  it  was  supposed  that  he  intended  to  remove  soon  to 
Freiburg  in  the  Breisgau,  Austrian  territory ;  and  that  for  several 
weeks  he  had  some  interchange  of  letters  with  that  town  and  with 
Ofifenburg.  These  details  of  Lamothe's  were  true,  but  the  rest  of 
the  report,  founded  upon  induction  rather  than  upon  facts,  contained 
absurd  blunders  into  which  his  credulous  imagination  had  led  him. 
After  greatly  exaggerating  the  number  and  importance  of  the 
emigres  at  Offcnburg,  he  declared  that  with  the  Due  were  two  old 
officers  of  the  army  of  Conde,  named  Grunstein  and  Smith,  who  had 
recently  arrived  from  England.  This  was  absolutely  false  ;  Schmitt, 
not  Smith,  was  a  native  of  Hesse-Darmstadt  and  had  not  come  from 
England  ;  Grunstein  was  an  aged  major  who  had  lived  for  two  years 
in  Baden  and  intended  soon  to  go  to  Austria.  But  the  greatest 
blunder,  and  that  which  was  most  fatal  to  the  young  prince,  was 
that  I^mothc,  hearing  at  Kappel  from  some  German  lips  that  a  man 
named  "Thumcry"  was  at  littcnheim,  understood  his  informant  to 
pronounce  the  name  of  the  revolutionary'  General  "  Dumouriez," 
who  had  been  a  traitor  in  1 793  and  was  lately  known  to  be  with  the 
Royalists  in  England. 

At  the  sight  of  Dumouricz's  name,  Bonaparte,  imagining  that 
Drake,  Enghien,  Dumouriez,  Georges,  and  the  whole  body  of  Roy- 
alists were  in  one  great  conspiracy  against  him,  lost  all  control  of 
himself,  and,  bursting  with  anger,  broke  forth,  "  Am  I  a  dog  to  be 

'  Report  of  Lamothe,  NougarMe,  I.  208-210. 
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knocked  to  death  in  the  street  ?  Why  was  I  not  warned  that  they 
were  assembling  at  Ettenheim  ?  Are  my  murderers  sacred  beings  ? 
They  attack  my  ver\'  person.  I'll  give  them  blow  for  blow."'  Then 
as  Real  entered,  Bonaparte  turned  upon  him  and  asked  him  why  he 
had  not  told  him  "  that  Enghien  and  Dumouriez  were  plotting 
against  his  life  within  four  miles  of  the  frontier  ?  What  good  were 
his  police  ?"'  To  which  Real  replied  that  he  had  told  Bonaparte  all 
he  knew  and  was  still  waiting  for  his  own  copy  of  the  report  from 
Shee  and  Lamothe,  which  in  fact  did  not  come  till  the  next  day,  but 
which  would  only  have  made  Bonaparte  all  the  angrier ;  for  Shee 
not  only  confirmed  all  that  Lamothe  had  said  as  true,  but  added 
that  Enghien  had  often  entered  France  as  far  as  Strasburg,  which 
was,  as  shown  above,  equally  false.  Then  he  turned  upon  Talley- 
rand in  the  same  manner,  demanding  how  it  was  that  Massias,  the 
cJiargi-  d'  affaires  of  France  at  Carlsruhe,  had  not  reported  upon 
such  facts  to  the  foreign  office.  In  vain  did  Talleyrand  tr>' to  allay 
his  anger  by  reminding  him  that  the  presence  of  the  prince  in  the 
electorate  had  long  been  known  to  him,'  that  he  had  even  charged 
Talleyrand  to  inform  the  Elector  that  the  prince  might  reside  at  Et- 
tenheim.* Then  instead  of  trj'ing  to  protect  his  inferior,  Tallej-rand, 
belie\nng  it  ea.sier  to  accuse  him,  declared  that  Massias  had  neglected 
to  mention  the  intrigues  which  were  being  carried  on  at  Offenburg, 
perhaps  either  because  he  did  not  think  it  of  sufficient  importance, 
or  because  he  had  married  a  relative  of  the  Baroness  de  Reich,  one 
of  the  chief  disturbing  spirits  of  Offenburg,  and  feared  to  compromise 
her.* 

The  events  of  the  following  day  (March  9)  only  tended  to 
confirm  Bonaparte  in  his  opinion  that  there  was  one  great  concerted 
plot  against  him,  with  Dumouriez  and  Enghien  at  the  head  of  it,  on 
the  Rhine  frontier.  Dumouriez,  in  all  the  various  places  to  which 
his  ambition  had  led  him,  had  always  shown  that  he  had  an  enter- 
prising spirit,  a  mind  fertile  in  devising  unscrupulous  schemes  and 
an  adventurous  temperament  to  trj*  anything  which  might  better  his 

I  Desmarest,  TimMgnagis  I/iil.,  p.  128,  quoted  by  Bualay  de  la  Metuthe,  p.  I40, 
note  I. 

•  Signr,  Mim?ir. :.,  11.  227,  scq.;  L.  Constant,  Le  Dm  d"  Enghien,  pp.  &-10. 

•  Massias  wrote  to  Talle>Tand  Sept.  15,  1803,  "  J  'apprends  que  le  Lhic  d'  Enghien 
est  4  Ettenheim  chez  le  I'rince  de  Kohan."  But  it  is  not  certain  that  the  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affair-  told  the  Kir^t  Consul  of  the  fact  at  that  time. 

•  Ta]leyra.^d  >tate-  twice  in  his  Memoirs  (III.  211,  213  i  that  he  was  instructed  by 
the  Mrst  Con^-u!  to  irii'o.in  the  Elector  that  be  had  no  objection  to  the  Due's  living  at  Et- 
tenheim. 

'This  wa-  a  lit.  and  IVjnaparte  evidently  >.aepecte'l  as  much,  f  >r  sht>rt!y  aftenrard 
in  a  letter  to  Uca!  ','  ■  • .  it  .\'.',*.,  IX.  7631  ..  he  says,  *■  1  l«eg  you  to  see  whether  Mas- 
sias is  marrlc:  '-r  .'1  t.  an.i  -a':;M  sr-:  the  iirounds  of  susf  ic  on  against  him." 
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fortune.  Bonaparte  knew  all  this  and  perceived  that  he  was  just 
the  man  to  engage  in  a  plan  to  overturn  the  consular  government. 
Precisely  at  this  moment  a  despatch  was  received  from  the  French 
ambassador  at  Naples  enclosing  a  letter  addressed  to  Admiral  Nel- 
son, in  which  Dumouriez  expressed  himself  as  follows :  "  It  is  not 
enough  for  England  to  be  prepared  to  receive  the  enemy,  she  must 
go  to  seek  him  ;  if  they  take  my  advice  they  will  make  an  important 
expedition  which  I  have  advised,  the  success  of  which  cannot  be 
doubted." '  This  was  the  plan,  Bonaparte  felt  sure,  which  Du- 
mouriez had  come  to  carry  out  with  the  aid  of  the  Due  d'Enghien, 
who  must  likewise  therefore  be  a  dangerous  person. 

This  day  was  not  to  end  without  fresh  appearances  of  the  Due's 
guilt  being  added  to  the  preceding  false  evidence,  already  probably 
sufficient  to  have  led  to  his  seizure.  In  the  evening  Georges  Cadoudal, 
who  up  to  this  time  had  succeeded  in  evading  the  most  diligent  efforts 
of  the  police,  was  recognized  in  a  cabriolet  in  one  of  the  streets  of 
Paris,  and  arrested  after  a  desperate  resistance.  On  being  ques- 
tioned, he  boldly  declared  that  he  had  come  to  Paris'  with  the  ex- 
press intention  of  making  an  open  attack  on  the  First  Consul,  and 
had  only  been  delaying  to  carry  out  his  purpose  until  the  arrival  of 
a  prince  at  Paris,  who  had  not  yet  come.  The  preponderating  part 
taken  by  the  Bourbons  in  the  plot  had  long  been  suspected  by 
Bonaparte ;  after  such  a  formal  declaration  it  could  no  longer  be 
doubted.  The  only  question  was,  'which  prince  did  Georges  refer 
to  ?  If  Bonaparte  had  looked  at  the  question  dispassionately,  and 
used  his  reason,  he  could  have  had  no  doubt,  from  the  declarations 
which  prisoners  had  already  made,  that  this  prince  was  the  Comte 
d'Artois,  who  had  promised  to  place  himself  at  Georges'  side  at  the 
critical  moment ;  but  who,  as  Georges  said,  had  not  yet  been  able 
to  arrive  at  Paris,  having  turned  back  when  he  had  come  in  sight  of 
Normandy.  But  Bonaparte  did  not  choose  to  look  at  it  in  this 
way  ;  since  reading  Lamothe's  report  he  had  fixed  it  in  his  mind 
that  Enghion  was  the  guilty  Bourbon  prince.  Why  was  it  not 
likely  that  the  Comto  d'Artois,  who  tied  so  quickly  in  time  of 
danger,  had  found  in  his  rash  young  relative  on  the  Rhine,  who 
dared  to  do  anything,  the  necessary  au.xiliarj'  to  Georges'  plans,  and 
that  the  Due  d'Enghien  was  to  come  to  Paris  instead  of  the  Comte 
d'Artois  ?  This  idea  was  confirmed  ne.xt  morning  by  more  evidence, 
fallaciously  interpreted,  like  all  the  preceding  evidence. 

At  the  same  time  that  Georges  was  .seized,  two  of  his  servants 
were  also  arrested  ;  in  their  examination  the  ne.Kt  morning,  one  of 
them,  Lcridont,  avowed  that  every  little  while  there  came  to  his 

'  Houl.iy  <le  la  Meurlhc,  141. 
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master's  house  at  Chaillot  a  mysterious  man  whose  name  he  did 
not  know  ;  but  he  thought  the  man  must  be  a  very  important  per- 
son, for  he  was  well-dressed,  and,  whenever  he  came,  everydne 
stood  up,  even  the  Polignacs  and  Riviere,  and  did  not  take  their 
seats  again  till  he  was  gone.'  Ha\ing  heard  frequently  that  they 
were  expecting  a  prince,  Leridont  said  he  thought  this  strange 
visitor  might  be  he.  The  First  Consul  seized  eagerly  upon  this  in- 
formation and  compared  it  with  Shee's  statement,  which  he  had  re- 
ceived the  day  before,  and  thought  it  true,  though  in  reality  it  was 
not,  that  Enghien  had  frequently  entered  France  as  far  as  Stras- 
burg  to  go  to  the  theatre,  if  not  for  other  purposes,  and  that  he  was 
often  absent  five  or  six  days  from  Ettenheim  in  hunting  expeditions  ; 
he  immediately  concluded  that  if  the  Due  risked  his  life  to  go  to 
Strasburg  merely  for  the  theatre,  he  would  surely  dare  to  come  to 
Paris  for  a  matter  of  such  importance  as  a  conference  with  his  fel- 
low-conspirators ;  that  when  he  had  been  said  to  be  absent  from 
Ettenheim  six  days  on  a  hunt,  he  had  in  reality  been  in  Paris — two 
days  to  come,  two  days  to  stay  and  plot,  and  two  days  to  return  again 
to  Ettenheim.  Suppositions  excited  by  fear  and  suspicion  are  of 
rapid  growth.  So  strong  was  the  idea  that  it  was  the  Due  d'En- 
ghien  who  had  been  in  Paris,  and  that  he  even  then  might  be  in  the 
city,  that  the  principal  houses  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain  were 
searched  to  see  whether  he  was  not  actually  in  hiding  at  that  mo- 
ment, or  whether  preparations  had  not  been  made  to  receive  him.* 
What  has  already  been  said  of  the  Due  d' Enghien 's  manner  of  liv- 
ing and  way  of  thinking  need  not  be  repeated  to  show  the  absurdity' 
of  the  idea  that  he  might  be  skulking  secretly  about  in  Paris.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  possible  to  see  how  the  First  Consul,  draw- 
ing his  inferences  from  false  evidence,  and  looking  at  things,  not 
with  the  fair  eye  of  a  judge,  but  with  the  eye  of  a  man  full  of  anger 
at  the  discover)'  of  a  conspiracy  against  his  life,  decided  to  seize 
and  court-martial  immediately  those  whom  he  believed  to  be  leagued 
against  him.  We  may  at  least  do  Bonaparte  the  justice  to  suppose 
that  on  March  10,  when  he  ordered  the  arrest  of  the  Due  d' En- 
ghien, he  honestly  believed  that  he  was  arresting  a  guilty  conspira- 
tor and  averting  a  terrible  catastrophe  from  France  and  from  himself. 
Bonaparte's  experience  in  war  and  politics  had  taught  him  how 
necessary  a  quick  decision  and  prompt  execution  are  to  success. 
Already  the  note  had  been  despatched  to  the  Elector  of  Baden  ask- 

'Nougartde,  I.  237.  This  man  was  probably  Pichegru,  for  Liridont,  in  repeating 
the  names  of  all  the  friends  of  Georges,  had  not  mentioned  that  of  Pichegru  ;  Pichegru 
was,  however,  somewhat  older  than  the  man  described. 

'Mineval,  Memoirs  of  XapoLon  /.,  I.  249  (trans,  by  Sherard,  3  vol.<.,  London, 
1894). 
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ing  for  the  arrest  of  the  Baroness  de  Reich  and  others  ;'  he  might  also 
now  have  asked  the  Elector  to  extradite  Dumouriez  and  Enghien, 
and  the  Elector  would  have  been  glad  to  comply ;  but  Bonaparte 
feared  that  before  the  Elector  could  arrest  them,  his  birds  would 
have  flown.  Therefore  he  had  made  up  his  mind  that  the  only  course 
to  pursue  was  to  send  a  small  body  of  troops  into  the  electorate  and 
seize  the  conspirators  himself. 

Fouchc  had  not  been  inactive  since  his  dismissal ;  he  often  used 
to  come  and  tell  the  First  Consul  news  which  he  had  secured, 
thanks  to  the  influence  which  he  had  retained  over  the  police  agents 
and  the  confidences  which  he  extracted  from  them,  thus  beating  the 
Grand  Judge  at  his  own  business.  This  sharper,  like  Talleyrand, 
advised  the  First  Consul  to  make  an  example  of  the  Due  d' Enghien 
which  should  forever  strike  terror  into  the  hearts  of  all  Bourbons 
and  Royalists.  Talleyrand  further  suggested  that  such  an  extreme 
measure  would  forever  dispel  the  feeling,  supposed  to  be  entertained 
by  some,  that  Napoleon  would  betray  the  Revolution  and  play  the 
part  in  France  which  Monk  had  played  in  England.  As  for  the 
violation  of  neutral  territory,  Talleyrand  undertook  to  make  it  right 
with  the  Elector.  That  both  Fouche  and  Talleyrand  urged  the 
First  Consul  to  take  this  step  there  can  be  no  doubt  ;^  but  it  is  al- 
most equally  certain  that  it  was  not  they  who  decided  him  to  take  the 
step,  for  upon  that  he  had  already  made  up  his  mind  for  himself, 
either  on  the  morning  of  the  i  oth  or  more  probably  previously  f 
their  arguments  merely  added  weight  to  his  decision.  After  these 
separate  talks  a  council,  composed  of  the  three  Consuls,  Talleyrand, 
and  the  Grand  Judge,  was  held  on  March  10  in  the  evening.  The 
Grand  Judge  opened  the  meeting  with  a  review  of  the  numerous 
proofs  of  the  Due's  guilt.  Talleyrand  and  Fouchc  repeated  their  rea- 
sons for  favoring  severity.  Consul  l.ebrun  spoke  of  the  outcry  which 
such  an  act  would  call  forth  in  France  and  in  Europe ;  but  before 
the  close  of  the  council  he  had  been  induced  by  the  others  to  favor 
the  .seizure.     Cambaceres  alone  pronounced  himself  decidedly  op- 

'  Talleyrand's  note  of  March  lo  ;  supra,  p.  627. 

2  Kotli  these  wily  men  believed  that  their  interests  were  not  different  from  those  of 
IJonaparte.  Talleyrand  saw  that  the  destruction  of  the  First  Consul  would  in  all  proba- 
bility overturn  the  fortunes  of  the  Minister  of  Koreif{n  .VfTairs,  for  he  was  suspected  by  the 
Jacobins  on  account  of  his  birth  and  by  the  Royalists  on  account  of  his  acts;  but  that  to 
tlisann  the  conspirators  by  a  sudden  blow  would  be  to  secure  to  lx)th  First  Consul  and 
Minister  a  ])Ower  which  was  to  increase  with  the  linipire  which  was  already  talked  of. 
Fouch6  also  hoped  to  be  reappointed  Minister  of  I'olice  in  the  new  imperial  government. 
Pasquier,  I.  208-214;  Mineval,  I.  269-271;  Welschinger,  410-448 ;  Chateaubriand, 
Mimoires  tl' Outre  Ti'iiibf,  II.  417-425  {I'.iris,  1S80)  ;  Bnurrienne,  Memoirs  of  Napo- 
leon Bonaparte,  II.  254-284  (trans,  by  I'hipps,  New  York,  1S89). 

'On  March  i,  when  his  attention  was  lir<.t  seriously  directed  to  Ettenheim  by 
Mehie's  rc]iort ;  supra,  p.  626. 
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posed  to  the  step ;  he  said  he  feared  lest  public  opinion,  which  was 
already  aroused  in  regard  to  Moreau,  might  suddenly  turn  in  favor 
of  the  heir  of  the  great  Conde,  whose  youthful  inexperience  had 
been  taken  advantage  of  by  Dumouriez's  practised  knavery;  that  it 
was  only  too  easy  to  revive  the  remembrance  of  the  Reign  of  Ter- 
ror in  men's  minds  ;  and  finally  that  if  the  Due,  who  they  said  had 
come  to  Strasburg  and  Paris,  should  dare  to  enter  France  again, 
then  they  could  seize  him  and  everyone  would  recognize  that  he 
was  justly  put  to  death.  Bonaparte  listened  to  Cambaceres  without 
impatience,'  and  then  closed  the  council  by  announcing  that  his 
mind  was  made  up  to  have  the  Due  seized. 

Bonaparte  then  sent  for  his  secretary,  Meneval,  Berthier,  Min- 
ister of  War,  and  Generals  Caulaincourt  and  Ordener,''  and  took 
down  his  maps  of  the  Rhine  frontier.  When  they  had  come,  he 
dictated  to  Meneval  precise  instructions  for  the  conduct  of  the  cap- 
turing party,  and  at  the  same  time  pointed  out  on  the  map  with  his 
finger  to  Caulaincourt  and  Ordener  the  route  which  they  were  to 
take.  \/Thcse  instructions'  were  so  carefully  prearranged  that  they 
were  followed  out  four  days  later  to  the  very  letter.  Ordener  was  to 
go  to  Ettenhcim  in  the  night  and  seize  the  Due,  Dumouriez,  and  all 
other  suspected  persons  found  there,  and  bring  them  prisoners  to 
Strasburg.  On  the  same  night  another  body  of  troops  under  the 
command  of  Caulaincourt  was  to  march  to  Ofienburg  and  seize  all 
emigres  and  other  suspects  who  had  been  denounced  by  Mehee. 
Caulaincourt  was  further  directed  to  place  patrols  on  the  road  from 
OfTenburg  to  Ettenheim  to  protect  Ordener,  and  as  soon  as  he  heard 
that  Ordener  had  been  successful,  to  send  a  note  to  the  Elector  tell- 
ing him  what  had  been  done.  Talleyrand  was  the  man  who  pre- 
pared this  letter,*  which  was  more  of  a  reproach  than  an  apology, 
to  a  man  who  would  not  dare  to  resent  it.  Bonaparte  had  now 
given  the  order  for  the  seizure ;  the  execution  of  it  was  left  to  his 

'  Cambacii^s,  Mtm.  Inidita  (quoted  in  Boulay,  p.  154). 

'  Mineval,  I.  250-255;    Doris,  Memoirs  of  Napoleon,  II3  (Ix)ndon,  1896).    ' 

^Corr.  de  Nap.,  7608. 

*  "  I  had  just  written  you  a  note  asking  for  the  arrest  of  the  committee  of  £migris  at 
OfTenburg,  when  the  First  Consul,  by  the  successive  arrests  of  the  brigands  whom  the 
English  government  has  vomited  upon  the  shores  of  France  .  .  .  learned  the  whole  part 
which  the  English  agents  at  OtTenburg  have  had  in  the  horrible  plots  hatched  up  against 
his  own  person  and  the  safety  of  France.  He  has  heard  in  the  same  way  that  the  Due 
d'Enghien  and  General  Dumouriez  were  at  Ettenheim  .  .  .  and  could  only  see  with  the 
greatest  grief  that  His  F^Iectoral  Highness  .  .  had  given  an  asylum  to  his  most  cruel 
enemies  and  allowed  them  to  hatch  in  peace  such  unheard-of  plots.  In  these  extraordi- 
nary circumstances  the  First  Consul  has  believed  it  his  duty  to  order  two  small  detachments 
to  go  to  Offenlmi^  and  FUtenheim  to  seize  there  the  instigators  of  a  crime  which,  by  its 
nature,  puts  outside  the  law  of  nations  all  persons  who  have  clearly  taken  part  in  it  .  .  .  " 
Nougar^de,  I.  265;  Talleyrand,  Memoirs,  III.  212. 
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Ettenheim.  He  went  at  once  to  the  room  of  his  secretary,  M. 
Jacques,  .  .  .  and  read  him  the  letter  he  had  just  received.  As  the 
hour  drew  near,  M.  Jacques  was  of  the  opinion  that  this  was  no 
time  for  hesitation  and  that  His  Highness  ought  to  go  to  the  place 
indicated.  After  a  moment  of  silence  the  Diic  replied,  '  All  things 
considered,  I  shall  not  go.'  M.  Jacques  then  proposed  to  send 
Canone  and  the  Due  consented.  But  it  was  fated  that  this  unfor- 
tunate prince  should  reject  all  the  pieces  of  advice  which  might 
have  saved  him  ;  at  the  moment  when  Canone  was  about  to  start, 
he  made  him  stay.  It  was  afterwards  known  that  the  giver  of  this 
advice  went  according  to  his  promise  and  not  without  danger  to  the 
rendezvous,  waited  there  a  long  time,  and  finally  returned,  having 
despaired  of  being  able  to  let  the  prince  know  all  that  he  had  dis- 
covered since  the  time  of  sending  the  letter  ..." 

But  from  the  preparations  which  the  Due  made  that  evening  it 
is  clear  that  he  himself  gave  much  thought  to  the  contents  of  the 
letter  and  felt  that  it  would  be  better  to  take  some  precautions. 
"  He  had  two  beds  put  in  the  room  next  his  own,  one  for  Grunstein 
and  the  other  for  Schmitt.  When  he  had  undressed  he  asked  for 
his  arms,  had  them  put  on  a  table  with  some  ammunition,  and  then 
ordered  Canone  to  go  and  make  sure  that  all  the  doors  of  the  house 
were  well  fastened ;  finally  he  told  him  to  have  his  gun  by  his  side 
when  he  lay  down."  They  all  went  to  bed  about  eleven  o'clock — 
the  moment  when  the  French  troops  were  preparing  to  cross  the 
river  at  Rhinau.  About  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  Lieut.  Schmitt 
thought  he  heard  the  stamping  of  horses.  He  roused  Baron  Grun- 
stein ;  both  went  to  the  window  and  waited  and  listened.  The  night 
was  so  dark  they  could  not  see  anything ;  the  noise  stopped.  After 
a  short  conversation  in  a  low  voice  they  cast  themselves,  tired  out, 
upon  their  beds,  but  ready  to  get  up  at  the  least  alarm. 

A  little  after  five  o'clock — the  fifteenth  of  March  was  just  dawn- 
ing in  the  east — the  sound  of  horses  was  heard  again,  this  time  more 
clearly  and  distinctly.  Grunstein  and  Schmitt  reopened  the  window 
and  saw  Chariot's  gendarmes  scaling  the  walls.  The  Due,  roused  by 
the  same  noise,  cried  to  Canone,  "  Quick  with  your  gun  !  they  are 
at  the  door !"  Seizing  their  guns  they  both  went  to  the  windows, 
opened  them  and  looked  out  ready  to  fire.  "  Who  is  in  command?" 
shouted  the  Due.  "We  do  not  have  to  account  to  you,"  replied  a  voice. 
The  Due  took  aim  at  the  man  who  had  spoken,  when  Grunstein, 
stepping  in  from  the  next  room,  laid  his  hand  on  his  arm  and  asked, 
"  Arc  you  compromised  ?"  To  the  Due's  reply  that  he  was  not,  Grun- 
stein said  there  was  no  use  resisting,  especially  as  the  court  was  full  of 
soldiers,  and  it  would  only  make  matters  worse  to  shoot  their  officer.' 

'  Narratives  i>f  Canone,  Schmitt  and   Chariot.     It  seems,  however,  that  Grunstein 
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"  Then  Canone,  seeing  that  all  was  lost,  ran  to  a  servant's  room 
■where  he  still  had  some  hope  of  saving  the  Due ;  two  footmen  had 
already  left  successfully  out  of  the  windows  ;  if  the  Due  had  tried  it 
he  would  never  have  been  found  nor  harmed  ;  the  two  footmen  never 
were.  Canone  returned  to  beg  him  to  do  this,  since  resistance  was 
no  longer  possible.  But  the  Due  could  never  make  up  his  mind  to 
flee."  A  moment  later  the  gendarmes  entered  the  room,  and  Char- 
lot  ordered  his  men  to  take  all  the  prisoners,  including  Jacques,  who 
for  some  days  had  been  sick  in  bed,  outside  the  town  and  wait  for 
him  near  a  mill  called  the  Tuileries  on  the  road  to  Kappel.  Here 
again  Canone's  narrative  shows  his  devotion  to  his  master  and  his 
own  harmless  self-conceit :  "  Here  by  the  mill  was  a  small  stream 
which  people  crossed  on  a  narrow  plank.  Canone  made  several 
signs  to  the  Due  to  show  him  the  passage.  From  the  other  side  of 
the  stream  it  was  only  a  five  minutes'  run  to  reach  the  vineyard,  and 
if  the  Due,  who  ran  better  than  anybody,  could  have  reached  it,  he 
would  have  been  lost  from  sight ;  some  balls  would,  perhaps,  have 
whistled  about  his  ears  ;  but  he  would  have  escaped.  This  inspira- 
tion of  Canone,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  never  lost  his  head  for  an  in- 
stant, was  the  fifth  or  sixth  means  of  safety  which  he  had  indicated 
to  his  master ;  the  others  had  been  rejected  ;  this  last  was  not  under- 
stood." 

Meanwhile  Chariot  had  gone  to  the  house  where  Pfersdorf  said 
Dumouriez  lived,  and  found  there,  not  the  ex-general  as  he  had  ex- 
pected, but  only  the  aged  Marquis  de  Thumery.  "  I  gathered  in- 
formation," said  Chariot  in  his  report,  "  to  know  whether  Dumouriez 
had  appeared  at  Ettenheim  ;  I  was  assured  that  he  had  not ;  I  pre- 
sume that  this  was  only  a  supposition,  resulting  from  confounding 
his  name  with  that  of  General  Thumery.  .  .  The  Due  d'Enghien 
has  assured  me  that  Dumouriez  has  not  come  to  Ettenheim ;  that, 
however,  it  was  possible  that  he  had  been  charged  to  bring  him  in- 
structions from  England,  but  that  he  had  not  received  them,  because 
it  was  beneath  his  rank  to  have  anything  to  do  with  such  men." 
There  was   no  longer  the  slightest  doubt  of  the  blunder  about 

was  mistaken  in  thinking  resistance  was  useless.  Ordener  and  the  main  body  of  tioops 
had  not  vet  arrived,  cither  being  delayed  in  crossing  the  Rhine  or  having  waited  outside 
of  Ettenheim.  Sigur,  who  a  few  weeks  later  heard  the  account  of  the  seizure  from  Char- 
lot's  own  mouth  at  Strasburg,  says  (Memoires,  Vol.  II.,  p.  257),  "The  fatal  shot 
would  have  been  fired,  thus  beginning  a  conflict  in  which  all  the  chances,  according  to 
the  commandant  himself,  would  have  been  against  the  assailants,  when  the  prince's  evil 
genius  caused  Grunstein  to  put  his  hand,"  etc.  Boulay  de  la  Meurthe  (p.  179)  quotes 
a  police  note  to  the  following  effect :  "  The  Due  had  sixty  shots  ready  to  fire  and  seven 
persons  with  him.  The  house  was  as  yet  surrounded  by  only  thirty  gendarmes  and  dra- 
goons. If  resistance  had  been  made  and  the  villagers,  who  were  devoted  to  the  Due, 
had  had  time  to  arrive,  the  result  of  the  expedition  would  have  been  uncertain,  and,  what- 
ever it  had  been,  French  blood  would  have  been  spilled." 
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Dumouriez.'  Then,  having  possessed  himself  of  all  the  Due's 
papers,  Chariot  returned  to  the  mill,  put  the  prince  and  the  other 
prisoners  in  a  peasant's  cart,  and  conducted  the  sad  group  back  to- 
the  Rhine  by  way  of  Graff  hausen  and  Kappel,  and  thence  finally  ta 
Strasburg,  which  they  reached  about  four  in  the  afternoon. 

This  same  Thursday  afternoon,  after  Caulaincourt  and  Ordener 
had  returned  to  Strasburg,  they  despatched  the  courier  Amadour  ta 
Bonaparte  to  announce  the  successful  arrest  of  the  Due.  The  two 
days,  which  elapsed  before  further  orders  from  the  First  Consul 
reached  Strasburg,  were  for  the  unhappy  prisoner  full  of  gloom  and 
uncertainty  as  to  the  future.*  He  was  also  much  troubled  in  his 
heart  for  the  Princess  Charlotte,  lest  the  news  might  prostrate  her, 
or  lest  she  might  attempt  to  follow  him  and  share  his  lot.  Friday 
morning  he  wrote  to  her :  "  My  whole  fear  is  that  this  letter  will  not 
reach  you  at  Ettenheim  and  that  you  have  already  started  to  come 
here.  .  .  They  believe  that  Dumouriez  and  I  have  had  conferences 
together,  and  apparently  he  is  implicated  in  the  conspiracy  against 
the  life  of  the  First  Consul.  But  my  ignorance  of  that  whole  mat- 
ter makes  me  hope  that  I  shall  obtain  my  liberty  soon.  .  .  The 
attachment  of  my  servants  draws  tears  to  my  eyes  constantly ;  they 
could  have  escaped ;  they  were  not  forced  to  follow  me ;  they  pre- 
ferred to ;  I  have  Feron,  Joseph  and  Poulain ;  good  Mohiloff'  has 
not  left  me  for  a  single  step.  .  .  Adieu,  princess  ;  you  have  known 
for  a  long  time  my  tender  and  sincere  attachment  for  you  ;  free  or 
in  prison  it  will  always  be  the  .same.  .  ."*  This  touching  letter,  full 
of  tenderness  and  confidence,  never  reached  its  destination. 

On  Friday,  March  16,  the  Due  wrote  in  his  journal :  "At  half 
past  four,  they  come  to  examine  my  papers,  which  Col.  Chariot, 
accompanied  by  a  commissary  of  safety  [Popp],  opens  in  my  pres- 
ence. They  read  them  superficially.  They  do  them  up  in  separate 
bundles  and  leave  me  to  understand  that  they  are  to  be  sent  to 
Paris.  I  must  then  languish  weeks,  perhaps  months !  My  grief 
increases,  the  more  I  reflect  on  my  cruel  position.  I  go  to  bed  at 
eleven  o'clock ;  I  am  worn  out  and  cannot  sleep." 

The  following  day  was  less  sad.  In  the  afternoon  Chariot  came 
to  him  to  got  him  to  sign  the  procos-verbal  of  the  opening  of  his 
papers.     "  I  ask,"  wrote  the  prince  in  his  journal,  "and  obtain  per- 

'  This  re])or(  reached  Bonaparte  March  19,  so  that  he  too  knew  two  days  before 
the  execution  of  the  Due  that  he  had  been  mistaken  in  thinking  Dumouriez  was  at  Etten- 
heim. 

'.See  the  Private  Journal  of  the  Due  from  March  15  to  March  18,  which  wa.s  taken 
from  his  pocket  just  before  he  was  thrown  into  his  grave.  Catastrophe  tlu  Due  d' Lnghieiiy 
pp.  8.S-91. 

•* The  Due's  dog. 

*  Enghien  to  Princess  Charlotte,  quoted  in  N'ougaride,  I.  285-2S8. 
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mission  to  add  an  explanatory  note  to  prove  that  I  have  never  had 
any  other  intentions  than  to  serve  in  war  and  make  war.'"  The 
papers  and  proces-verbal  were  then  despatched  by  Ordener  to 
Bonaparte*  and  reached  him  Monday  morning.  But  it  is  a  signifi- 
cant fact,  as  will  be  pointed  out  below,  that  Bonaparte  never  sent 
these  papers  and  the  proces-verbal  with  this  explicit  denial  by  the 
Due  of  his  guilt,  to  the  court-martial  which  was  to  try  him  and 
which  ought  to  have  had  all  the  evidence  before  it ;  instead  he  sent 
them  to  Real  and  told  him  to  keep  them  secret. 

Saturday  evening  the  prince  had  been  told  that  according  to 
orders  received  from  Paris  he  was  to  have  more  liberty  in  his 
captivity  ;  he  was  shown  a  garden  where  he  could  walk  and  all  the 
prisoners  were  to  be  allowed  to  attend  mass  together  on  the  mor- 
row, which  was  Passion  Sunday.  Seeing  in  this  amelioration  of 
the  rigors  of  his  captivity  a  possibility  of  early  release,  he  went  to 
bed  happier  than  on  the  previous  evenings.'  But  he  was  cruelly 
disappointed.  In  the  middle  of  the  night  he  was  suddenly 
awakened  and  given  scarcely  time  to  dress  and  no  time  at  all  to 
eat  anything  before  he  was  hustled  into  a  guarded  carriage.  His 
servants  begged  to  be  allowed  to  accompany  him,  but  this  was  re- 
fused ;  the  devoted  Mohiloff  jumped  into  the  carriage  however,  and 
when  the  prince  asked  that  this  single  friend  might  go  with  him,  he 
was  not  refused.  Long  before  day  dawned  over  Strasburg  the 
Due  d' Enghien  was  out  on  the  dark  highroad  to  Paris  in  the  bitter 
chill  of  a  March  night,  being  hurried  rapidly  to  his  trial  and  death. 
He  went  under  the  false  name  of  Plessis  ;  it  was  Bonaparte's  will 
that  everything  in  connection  with  the  Due  should  be  done  secretly 
and  in  the  night. 

All  this  was  in  accordance  with  orders  which  had  just  arrived 
from  the  First  Consul.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Caulaincourt 
had  despatched  the  courier,  Thibaud,  to  Bonaparte  on  the  afternoon 
of  March  15,  a  few  hours  before  the  seizure  was  made.  Upon 
his  arrival  at  Malmaison  late  the  following  night  Bonaparte  wrote 
to  Real :  "  I  have  received  a  courier  from  Strasburg.  It  is  dur- 
ing the  night  of  the  23-24  Ventose  (/.  e.,  March  14-15)  that 
the  expedition  will  take  place.  .  .  .  Write  immediately  to  Gen- 
eral Caulaincourt  that  I  have  received  his  letter ;  that  if  they  have 

'  "  Qtu  je  n'ai  jamais  eu  (fautres  inttntions  que  de  servir  et  faire  la  gutrre" — 
Catastrophe  du  Due  d'  En;^hien,  p.  90. 

•  The  note  which  Ordener  sent  along'  with  these  papers  is  given  in  Catastrophe  du 
Due  d' Enghien,  p.  233.  Ordener  made  an  oversight  in  dating  it  24  Ventfise  (March 
15)  instead  of  26  VentOse  (March  17) ;  for  the  statement  in  the  Due's  journal  is  explicit 
that  his  papers  were  opened  on  the  16th  and  sent  with  the  procis- verbal  by  a  special 
courier  to  Paris  on  the  afternoon  of  March  17  (Saturday). 

'  "  Je  soupe  et  me  couche  plus  content. ' '    Journal  of  the  Due. 
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captured  either  the  Due  d'Enghien  or  Dumouriez,  he  is  to  hurry 
them  into  two  separate  carriages  under  a  good  and  sure  guard  and 
send  them  to  Paris.  .  .  .  Ask  the  commandant  at  Vincennes  for 
information  about  the  individuals  in  that  fortress  and  where  he 
could  put  the  prisoners."  ' 

The  Due  d'Enghien  had  travelled  steadily  from  Strasburg 
toward  Paris  without  any  event  of  importance,  and  reached  the  bar- 
rier outside  the  city  about  four  o'clock  Tuesdayafternoon  (March 
20),  having  been  about  si.vty-three  hours  on  the  road.  When  near 
Paris  a  courier  had  been  despatched  to  Bonaparte  at  Malmaison  to 
notify  him  that  the  Due  would  reach  the  barrier  at  five  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  at  the  latest.  Bonaparte  instantly  sent  a  messenger 
to  the  barrier  with  orders  that  the  carriage  was  to  go  around  the 
walls,  and  that  the  Due  should  be  lodged  in  the  castle  of  Vincennes.* 
It  was,  therefore,  between  six  and  seven  o'clock  that  a  weary  pris- 
oner, pale  with  fatigue,  hunger  and  cold,  known  under  the  name  of 
Plessis,  was  driven  in  at  the  drawbridge  of  the  chateau  of  Vin- 
cennes. It  was  the  third  time  that  a  Conde  had  entered  its  sombre 
walls  as  a  prisoner.  In  1627  Henri  de  Conde  had  been  sent  there 
by  Richelieu  ;  in  1650  "le  grand  Conde"  by  Mazarin.  The  first 
two  had  left  its  walls  free  and  happy  men ;  a  different  fate  was 
awaiting  this  last  scion  of  the  great  family. 

Harel,  who  had  been  appointed  by  Bonaparte  commandant  of 
the  castle  of  Vincennes  in  1801  as  a  reward  for  his  denunciation  of 
the  plot  of  Arena  and  Ceracchi,  had  been  notified  late  that  very 
afternoon  by  a  letter  from  Real  that  a  "  prisoner,  whose  name  mu.st 
not  be  known,  .  .  .  will  probably  arrive  at  the  ca-stle  of  Vin- 
cennes to-night.  ...  It  is  the  intention  of  the  government  that 
everything  shall  be  kept  very  secret  about  him  and  that  no  ques- 
tions shall  be  asked  as  to  who  he  is  or  why  he  is  detained."*  Harel 
received  his  mysterious  prisoner  kindly  and  sent  immediately  to  a 
neighboring  inn  to  get  a  supper  for  him,  as  the  Due  had  had 
nothing  to  eat  since  early  morning.  The  meal  was  small,  but  the 
Due  insisted  on  sharing  what  there  was  of  it  with  his  devoted  trav- 
elling companion,  the  faithful  Mohiloff.  After  supper  the  Due  had 
.some  conversation  with  Harel  and  then  went  to  bed  early  and 
dropped  into  a  sound  sleep  after  his  two  fatiguing  days  &nd  nights 

on  the  journey.  r-  t>    t? 

■'  ■'  Sidney  B.  Fav. 

'  ISoii.iparic  to  Real ,  March  1 5  ;   Corr.  itc  Nap. ,  7620. 

^  In  view  of  all  the  contemporar)'  evidence  which  .says  tlial  the  Due's  carriage  went 
straiijiu  from  tlie  l)arrier  along  the  outskirts  of  Paris  to  X'incennes,  we  do  not  agree  with 
WcNcIiintjcrs  statement  {p.  297  sii/. )  thsit  the  Due  was  taken  to  TaIle>Tand's  house,  nor 
with  the  el.iburato  iiulictnienl  against  Talleyrantl  which  he  builds  up  on  (he  theory  that 
Talloyraiul  saw  the  Due's  carriage  approaching  his  house  and  left  it  as  fast  as  he  could. 

'  Nougarede,  I.  305. 


THE  DELAWARE   BILL  OF  RIGHTS  OF    1776 

Although  the  Delaware  constitution  of  1776  expressly  men- 
tions a  bill  of  rights,  declaring  that  "  no  article  of  the  declaration  of 
rights  and  fundamental  rules  of  this  State,  agreed  to  by  this  conven- 
tion .  .  .  ought  ever  to  be  violated  on  any  pretence  whatever,'"  for 
some  inexplicable  reason  this  bill  of  rights  is  not  included  by  Poore 
in  his  Charters  and  Constitutions}  As  Delaware  was  one  of  the  first 
states,  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  to  adopt  a  constitution 
and  bill  of  rights,  this  document  is  not  merely  of  interest,  but  of  posi- 
tive constitutional  importance,  and  its  omission  by  Poore  is  the  more 
to  be  regretted  because,  his  work  having  become  the  accepted 
authority  for  all  of  our  former  constitutions,  the  student  of  to-day  is 
but  too  likely  to  accept  the  omission  on  his  authority  without  further 
question.  It  is,  therefore,  desirable  to  call  attention  to  this  bill  of 
rights,  which  has  been  too  long  neglected. 

It  can  be  found  in  several  of  the  newspapers  and  periodicals  of 
the  time,'  in  many  of  the  earlier  collections  of  state  constitutions,* 
and,  most  accessibly,  in  Force's  American  Archives!"  It  consists  of 
twenty-three  articles,  which  include  most  of  the  rights  formulated 
by  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania,  together  with  many  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Maryland  declaration.  On  reading  these  articles  one  is  im- 
pressed with  their  likeness  to  the  corresponding  articles  of  the 
Pennsylvania  and  Marj'land  bills  of  rights,  and  the  similarity  is  so 
striking  as  to  merit  a  more  careful  consideration.  In  the  following 
comparison  the  Delaware  bill  of  rights  is  given  in  full,  with  those 
articles  of  the  Marj'land  and  Pennsylvania  declarations  which  most 
closely  correspond.* 

'  Article  30. 

'  ftofessor  Jellinek,  Die  Erklarung  der  Menschen-  und  BUrgerrechU  (Leipzig, 
1895).  p.  13,  notices  this  omission  and  at  the  same  time  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  a 
French  translation  of  the  American  constitutions,  which  appeared  in  1778,  included  such 
a  bill  of  rights  for  Delaware.  Professor  Schouler,  Constitutional  Studies,  p.  40,  n.  2, 
also  notes  the  omission  by  Poore. 

*  Pennsylvania  Gazette,  October  2,  1776;  Afary land  Gazette,  October  3,  1776  ;  The 
Remembrancer  ;  or.  Impartial  Repository  of  Public  Events,  For  the  year  Ijy6,  Part  III. 
(London,  1777). 

♦There  has  come  within  the  writer's  notice  such  a  collection  published  in  1791  in 
Philadelphia  by  Carey,  Stewart  and  Co.,  and  another  published  as  late  as  1797  in  Boston 
by  Manning  and  Loring,  in  both  of  which  it  is  contained. 

'Fifth  Series,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  286,  287. 

•The  text  in  each  case  is  taken  from  Force's  American  Archives,  Fifth  Series: 
Delaware  from  Vol.  II.,  pp.  286,  287  ;  Pennsylvania  from  Vol.  II.,  pp.  22,  23 ;   Mary- 
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In  Convention  of  the  Delaware 
State,  Wednesday,  September  11, 
1776,  A.  M. 

A  Declaration  of  Rights  and  Fun- 
damental Rules  of  the  Delaware 
State,  formerly  styled  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Counties  of  New-Castle, 
Kent  and  Sussex,  upon  Delaware. 


I.  That  all  government  of  right 
originates  from  the  people,  is  found- 
ed in  compact  only,  and  instituted 
solely  for  the  good  of  the  whole. 


2.  That  all  men  have  a  natural 
and  unalienable  right  to  worship 
Almighty  God  according  to  the  dic- 
tates of  their  own  consciences  and 
understandings,  and  that  no  man 
ought,  or  of  right  can  be  compelled 
to  attend  any  religious  worship  or 
maintain  any  ministry  contrary  to 
or  against  his  own  free  will  and  con- 
sent, and  that  no  authority  can  or 
ought  to  be  vested  in,  or  assumed 
by  any  power  whatever,  that  shall  in 
any  case  interfere  with,  or  in  any 
manner  control,  the  right  of  con- 
science in  the  free  exercise  of  re- 
ligious worship. 


Kind  from  Vol.  III.,  pp.  136-139,  143-147. 
rights  was  reported  from  the  committee  of  the 
ing  in  several  instances  was  modified  before 
first  draft  is  more  nearly  like  the  Delaware 
this  comparison.  The  wording  in  the  paren 
committee  of  the  whole ;  the  changes  that 
italicised. 


The  Pennsylvania  Declaration  of 
Rights  adopted  by  the  Convention 
August  16,  1776. 

The  Maryland  Declaration  of 
Rights  adopted  by  the  Convention 
November  3,  1776. 


Maryland. 

1.  That  all  government  of  right 
originates  from  the  people,  is  found- 
ed in  compact  only,  and  instituted 
solely  for  the  good  of  the  whole. 

Pennsylvania. 

2.  That  all  men  have  a  natural 
and  unalienable  right  to  worship 
Almighty  God  according  to  the  dip - 
tales  of  their  own  consciences  and 
understanding ;  and  that  no  man 
ought,  or  of  right  can,  be  compelled 
to  attend  any  religious  worship,  or 
erect  or  support  any  place  of  wor- 
ship, or  maintain  any  ministry,  con- 
trary to,  or  against  his  own  free  will 
and  consent ;  nor  can  any  man  who 
acknowledges-the-being  of  a  God, 
be  justly  deprived  or  abridged  of 
any  civil  right  as  a  citizen,  on  ac- 
count of  his  religious  sentiments, 
or  peculiar  mode  of  religious  wor- 
ship ;  and  that  no  authority  can  or 
ought  to  be  vested  in,  or  assumed 
by,  any  power  whatever  that  shall 
in  any  case  interfere  with,  or  in  any 
manner  control,  the  right  of  con 
science  in  the  free  exercise  of  re- 
ligious worship  and  privileges. 

In  the  Maryland  Convention  the  bill  of 
whole  house  on  October  31,  and  the  word- 
its  final  adoption  on  November  3.  As  the 
declaration,  lx)th  forms  have  been  given  ii» 
theses  is  that  of  the  draft  reported  by  the 
were  made  before  its  final  adoption  are 
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3.  That  all  persons  professing 
the  Christian  religion  ought  forever 
to  enjoy  equal  rights  and  privileges 
in  this  State,  unless  under  colour  of 
religion  any  man  disturb  the  peace, 
the  happiness,  or  safety  of  society. 


Maryland. 

(34)  33  .  .  .  no  person  ought 
by  any  law  to  be  molested  in  his 
person  or  estate  on  account  of  his 
religious  persuasion  or  profession, 
or  for  his  religious  practice,  unless 
under  colour  of  religion  any  man 
shall  disturb  the  good  order,  peace, 
or  safety  of  the  State,  or  shall  in- 
fringe the  laws  of  morality,  or  injure 
others  in  their  natural,  civil,  or 
religious  rights  ;  etc. 


4.  That  the  people  of  this  State 
have  the  sole,  exclusive,  and  inher- 
ent right  of  governing  and  regula- 
ting the  internal  police  of  the  same. 


Pennsylvania. 

3d.  That  the  people  of  this  State 
have  the  sole,  exclusive  and  inher- 
ent right  of  governing  and  regula- 
ting the  internal  police  of  the  same. 


5.  That  persons  entrusted  with 
the  Legislative  and  Executive  pow- 
ers are  the  trustees  and  servants  of 
the  publick,  and  as  such  account- 
able for  their  conduct ;  wherefore, 
whenever  the  ends  of  Government 
are  per\'erted  and  publick  liberty 
manifestly  endangered  by  the  Leg- 
islative singly,  or  a  treacherous 
combination  of  both,  the  people 
may,  and  of  right  ought  to,  es- 
tablish a  new  or  reform  the  old 
■Government. 


6.  That  the  right  in  the  people 
to  participate  in  the  Legislature  is 
the  foundation  of  liberty  and  of  all 
free  government,  and  for  this  end 
all  elections  ought  to  be  free  and 
frequent ;  and  every  freeman  having 


Maryland. 

4.  That  all  persons  (entrusted) 
invested  with  the  IvCgislative  or 
Executive  powers  of  Government, 
are  the  trustees  (and  ser\'ants)  of 
the  publick,  and  as  such  account- 
able for  their  conduct ;  wherefore, 
whenever  the  ends  of  Government 
are  perverted,  and  publick  liberty 
manifestly  endangered,  and  all 
other  means  of  redress  are  ineffect- 
ual, the  people  may,  and  of  right 
ought  to  reform  the  old,  or  estab- 
lish a  new  Government ;  the  doc- 
trine of  non-resistance  against 
arbitrary  power  and  oppression,  is 
absurd,  slavish,  and  destructive  of 
the  good  and  happiness  of  mankind. 

Maryland. 

5.  That  the  right  in  the  people 
to  participate  in  the  Legislature  is 
the  best  security  of  liberty,  and  the 
foundation  of  all  free  Government; 
for  this  purpose  elections  ought  to 
be   free  and  frequent,   and  every 
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sufficient  evidence  of  a  permanent 
common  interest  with,  and  attach- 
ment to,  the  community,  hath  a 
right  of  suffrage. 

7.  That  no  power  of  suspend- 
ing laws  or  the  execution  of  laws 
ought  to  be  exercised,  unless  by  the 
Legislature. 


8.  That  for  redress  of  grievan- 
ces, and  for  amending  and  strength- 
ening of  the  laws,  the  Legislature 
ought  to  be  frequently  convened. 


9.  That  every  man  hath  a  right 
to  petition  the  Legislature  for  the 
redress  of  grievances  in  a  peaceable 
and  orderly  manner. 


10.  That  every  member  of  so- 
ciety hath  a  right  to  be  protected 
in  the  enjoyment  of  life,  liberty? 
and  property,  and  therefore  is 
bound  to  contribute  his  proportion 
towards  the  expense  of  that  protec- 
tion, and  yield  his  personal  service 
when  necessary,  or  an  equivalent 
thereto ;  but  no  part  of  a  man's 
property  can  be  justly  taken  from 
him  or  applied  to  publick  uses  with- 
out his  own  consent  or  that  of  his 
legal  representatives  :  nor  can  any 
man  that  is  conscientiously  scrupu- 
lous of  bearing  arms  in  any  case  be 
justly  compelled  thereto  if  he  will 
pay  such  equivalent. 


man  having  property  in,  a  common 
interest  with,  and  an  attachment  to, 
the  community,  ought  to  have  a 
right  of  suffrage. 

Maryland. 

7.  That  no  power  of  suspend- 
ing laws  or  the  execution  of  laws, 
unless  by  or  derived  from  the  Leg- 
islature, ought  to  be  exercised  or 
allowed. 

Maryland, 

10.  That  for  the  redress  of 
grievances,  and  for  amending, 
strengthening  and  preserving  the 
laws,  the  I^egislature  ought  to  be- 
frequently  convened. 

Maryland. 

11.  That  every  man  hath  a 
right  to  petition  the  legislature  for 
the  redress  of  grievances,  in  a  peace- 
able and  orderly  manner. 

Pennsylvania. 

8th.  That  every  member  of  so- 
ciety hath  a  right  to  be  protected 
in  the  enjoyment  of  life,  liberty, 
and  ])roperty,  and  therefore  is- 
bound  to  contribute  his  proportion 
towards  the  expense  of  that  pro- 
tection, and  yield  his  personal  ser- 
vice, when  necessary,  or  an  equiva- 
lent thereto  ;  but  no  part  of  a  man's 
property  can  be  justly  taken  from 
him,  or  applied  to  publick  uses, 
without  his  own  consent,  or  that  of 
his  legal  representatives :  nor  can 
any  man  who  is  conscientiously 
scrupulous  of  bearing  arms,  be  justly 
compelled  thereto,  if  he  will  pay 
such  equivalent :  nor  are  the  people 
bound  by  any  laws  but  such  as  they 
have  in  like  manner  assented  to  for 
their  common  good. 
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II.  That  retrospective  laws 
punishing  offences  committed  be- 
fore the  existence  of  such  laws  are 
oppressive  and  unjust,  and  ought 
not  to  be  made. 


Maryland. 

15.  That  retrospective  laws, 
punishing  facts  committed  before 
the  existence  of  such  laws,  and  by 
them  only  declared  criminal,  are 
oppressive,  unjust,  and  incompati- 
ble with  liberty  ;  wherefore  no  ex 
post  facto  law  ought  to  be  made. 


12.  That  every  freeman  for 
every  injury  done  him  in  his  goods, 
lands,  or  person,  by  any  other  per- 
son, ought  to  have  remedy  by  the 
course  of  the  law  of  the  land,  and 
ought  to  have  justice  and  right  for 
the  injury  done  to  him  freely  with- 
out sale,  fully  without  any  denial, 
and  speedily  without  delay,  accord- 
to  the  law  of  the  land. 


Maryland. 

17.  That  every  freeman  for 
(every)  any  injury  done  to  him  in 
his  (goods,  lands,  or  person,) /<>/-- 
son  or  property,  ought  to  have  re- 
medy by  the  course  of  the  law  of 
the  land,  and  ought  to  have  justice 
and  right,  freely  without  sale,  fully 
without  any  denial,  and  speedily 
without  delay,  according  to  the  law 
of  the  land. 


13.  That  trial  by  jury  of  the 
facts  where  they  arise,  is  one  of  the 
greatest  securities  of  the  lives,  lib- 
erties, and  estates  of  the  people. 


Maryland. 

18.  That  the  trial  of  facts 
where  they  arise,  is  one  of  the 
greatest  securities  of  the  lives,  lib- 
erties, and  estate  of  the  people. 


14.  That  in  all  prosecutions  for 
criminal  offences,  every  man  hath  a 
right  to  be  informed  of  the  accusa- 
tion against  him,  to  be  allowed 
counsel,  to  be  confronted  with  the 
accusers  or  witnesses,  to  examine 
evidence  on  oath  in  his  favour,  and 
to  a  speedy  trial  by  an  impartial 
jury,  without  whose  unanimous  con- 
sent he  ought  not  to  be  found 
guilty. 


Maryland. 

19.  That  in  all  criminal  prose- 
cutions, every  man  hath  a  right  to 
be  informed  of  the  accusation 
against  him,  to  have  a  copy  of  the 
indictment  or  charge  in  due  tiuie — 
if  required — to  prepare  for  his  de- 
fence, to  be  allowed  counsel,  to 
be  confronted  with  the  witnesses 
against  him,  to  have  process  for 
his  witnesses,  to  examine  the  wit- 
nesses for  and  against  him  on  oath, 
and  to  a  speedy  trial  by  an  impar- 
tial jury,  without  whose  unanimous 
consent  he  ought  not  to  be  found 
guilty. 
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15.  That  no  man  in  the  courts 
of  common  law  ought  to  be  com- 
pelled to  give  evidence  against  him- 
self. 


16.  That  excessive  bails  ought 
not  to  be  required,  nor  excessive 
fines  imposed,  nor  cruel  nor  unusual 
punishments  inflicted. 


17.  That  all  warrants  without 
oath  to  search  suspected  places,  or 
to  seize  any  person  or  his  property, 
are  grievous  and  oppressive;  and 
all  general  warrants  to  search  sus- 
pected places,  or  to  apprehend  all 
persons  suspected,  without  naming 
or  describing  the  place  or  any  per- 
son in  special,  are  illegal  and  ought 
not  to  be  granted. 


18.  That  a  well-regulated  Mili- 
tia is  the  proper,  natural,  and  safe 
defence  of  a  free  Government. 


19.  That  standing  armies  are 
dangerous  to  liberty,  and  ought  not 
to  be  raised  or  kept  up  without  the 
consent  of  the  Legislature. 

20.  That  in  all  cases  and  at  all 
times  the  military  ought  to  be  under 
strict  subordination  to  and  gov- 
erned by  the  civil  power. 


Maryland. 

20.  That  no  man  ought  to  be 
compelled  to  give  evidence  against 
himself  in  a  court  of  common  law, 
or  in  any  other  court,  but  in  such 
cases  (only)  as  have  been  usually 
practised  in  this  State,  or  may  here- 
after be  directed  by  the  Legislature. 

Maryland. 

22.  That  excessive  bail  ought 
not  to  be  required,  nor  excessive 
fines  imposed,  nor  cruel  or  unusual 
punishments  inflicted  by  the  court 
of  law. 

Maryland. 

23.  That  all  warrants  without 
oath,  or  affirmation  (of  a  person 
conscientiously  scrupulous  of  taking 
an  oath),  to  search  suspected  places, 
or  to  seize  any  person,  or  (his) 
property,  are  grievous  and  op- 
pressive ;  and  all  general  warrants 
to  search  suspected  places,  or  to  ap- 
prehend (all  persons  suspected) 
suspected  persons,  without  naming 
or  describing  the  place,  or  (any) 
the  person  in  special,  are  illegal, 
atd  ought  not  to  be  granted. 

Maryland. 

25.  That  a  well-regulated  Mili- 
tia is  the  proper  and  natural  defence 
of  a  free  Government. 

Maryland. 

26.  That  standing  armies  are 
dangerous  to  liberty,  and  ought  not 
to  be  raised  or  kept  up  without  con- 
sent of  the  Legislature. 

Maryland. 

27.  That  in  all  cases  and  at  all 
times  the  military  ought  to  be  under 
strict  subordination  to,  and  control 
of,  the  civil  power. 
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Maryland. 

21.  That  no  soldier  ought  to  28.  That  no  soldier  ought  to  be 
Le  quartered  in  any  house  in  time  quartered  in  any  house  in  time  of 
of  peace  without  the  consent  of  the  peace  without  the  consent  of  the 
owner  ;  and  in  time  of  war,  in  such  owner,  and  in  time  of  war  in  such 
manner  only  as  the  Legislature  manner  only  as  the  Legislature 
shall  direct.  shall  direct. 

Afarylatut. 

22.  That  the  independency  and  30-  That  the  independency  and 
uprightness  of  judges  are  essential  uprightness  of  Judges  are  essential 
to  the  impartial  administration  of  to  the  impartial  administration  of 
justice,  and  a  great  security  to  the  justice,  and  a  great  security  to  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  people,      rights  and  liberties  of  the  people  ; 

wherefore  .   .   .  etc. 
Afarylamf. 

23.  That  the  liberty  of  the  38.  That  the  liberty  of  the 
press  ought  to  be  inviolably  pre-  press  ought  to  be  inviolably  pre- 
served,                                                 served. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Pennsylvania  bill  of  rights  was  adopted  on 
August  16,  and  was  printed  in  the  Pcnnsykania  Gazette  of  August 
21,  it  must  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the  members  of  the  Delaware 
convention  when  they  assembled  at  Newcastle  one  week  later,  and 
it  is,  therefore,  evident  that  Delaware  drew  upon  Penn-sylvania  for 
certain  of  the  provisions  in  framing  her  declaration  of  rights.' 

The  question  of  priority  between  Delaware  and  Maryland  is  not 
so  easily  disposed  of.  The  Delaware  convention  met  at  Newcastle 
on  the  twenty-seventh  of  August  and  issued  its  declaration  of  rights 
two  weeks  later,  on  September  1 1 .  The  convention  of  Maryland 
assembled  at  Annapolis  on  August  14  and  did  not  adopt  a  bill  of 
rights  until  the  third  of  November.  But  among  the  first  matters  to 
claim  the  attention  of  the  Maryland  delegates  was  this  one  of  a  bill 
of  rights,  and  among  the  first  committees  elected  was  one  to  prepare 
a  declaration  of  rights  and  a  form  of  government.  Within  two 
weeks  after  the  opening  of  the  session,  on  the  same  day  that  the 
Delaware  convention  first  assembled,  that  committee  reported  to  the 
convention  a  "  Declaration  and  Charter  of  Rights  ;  which  was  read, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  for  the  consideration  of  the  Members." 
This  same  draft,  modified  and  amended  by  a  committee  of  the  whole 
house,  was  finally  adopted  as  the  declaration  of  rights  for  Maryland.* 

'  Not  merely  the  three  articles  (jiven  in  the  above  comparison,  but  also  nine  others, 
making  practically  the  whole  of  the  Pennsylvania  declaration,  are  included  in  substance 
in  Delaware's  bill  of  rights. 

*  Ptofe,:ilin;;s  of  tin  Maryland  Convention,  /Xugust  17  and  27,  and  October  lo 
— November  3. 
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It  would  seem,  then,  as  if  Maryland  had  preceded  Delaware  in  the 
enunciation  of  those  articles  which  their  bills  of  rights  have  in  com- 
mon. But  was  such  the  case  ?  A  copy  of  the  original  draft  pre- 
sented by  the  committee  on  August  27  would  at  once  settle  the 
whole  question,  but  unfortunately,  although  the  draft  was  ordered 
to  be  "printed  for  the  consideration  of  the  people  at  large,  and  twelve 
copies  thereof  be  sent  without  delay  to  each  County  in  this  State,'" 
a  very  thorough  investigation  of  the  accessible  records  and  docu- 
ments of  Maryland  has  as  yet  failed  to  reveal  any  such  copy." 

The  committee's  draft  of  a  bill  of  rights  was  immediately  ordered 
to  be  printed,  but  that  was  only  for  the  use  of  the  convention ;  it 
was  not  until  September  1 7  that  the  order  for  its  distribution  through- 
out the  state  was  passed,  and  six  days  before  that  date  the  Dela- 
ware declaration  had  been  adopted.  Therefore  if  the  members  of  the 
Delaware  convention  had  the  benefit  of  Maryland's  first  draft  in  the* 
preparation  of  their  own  bill  of  rights,  it  must  have  been  received 
through  private  correspondence ;  and  as  in  those  times  several  days 
were  required  for  the  transmission  of  a  letter  from  Annapolis  to 
Wilmington,  to  hav?  been  of  any  service  a  copy  must  have  been 
despatched  immediately  on  the  presentation  of  the  committee's  report^ 
for  only  two  weeks  elapsed  before  the  Delaware  convention  had 
completed  its  work.  It  is,  therefore,  improbable  that  Delaware 
could  have  profited  by  Maryland's  declaration  of  rights.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Maryland  convention,  on  the  other  hand,  had  every  op» 
portunity  to  avail  themselves  of  the  Delaware  bill  of  rights.  It  was 
printed  in  full  in  the  Maryland  Gazette  of  October  3,  and  they  did 
not  take  up  the  consideration  of  their  committee's  report  until  Octo- 
ber 10.'  And  though  they  deliberated  on  this  subject  almost  daily 
in  committee  of  the  whole,  they  did  not  complete  their  labors  until 
the  thirtieth,^  so  that  ample  time  was  given  for  changes  to  any  ex- 
tent that  the  convention  might  have  seen  fit  to  make.  And  that 
very  extensive  changes  were  made  appears  from  the  motion  of  one 
of  the  members  that  before  its  final  adoption  the  bill  of  rights  be 
reprinted,  because  the  draft  "  formerly  printed  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Members  of  the  Convention  had  been  materially  altered  by  a 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House."^ 

Furthermore,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  rights  which  the 

'  //'/(/.,  September  17. 

*The  writer  is  under  great  obligations  to  Mr.  St.  George  L.  Sioussat  of  Hallimore 
for  his  prosecution  of  these  investigations  in  that  city,  and  also  for  valuable  suggestions 
upon  sever.il  points  in  this  article. 

'  ProceeJiii^s  of  tlw  Maryland  Conxiitlion,  October  10. 

* //lilt,,  October  10-30. 

'  //vV/. ,  October  30. 
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states  were  proclaiming  at  that  time  were  not  regarded  by  them  as 
provisions  that  were  valid  only  within  their  respective  boundaries  ; 
they  were  declaring  principles  of  universal  application.'  Accord- 
ingly what  Virginia  had  declared  in  her  bill  of  rights  Pennsylvania 
also  declared,  changing  the  language  and  adding  somewhat,  but 
omitting  only  such  as  apparently  seemed  superfluous,  because  they 
had  already  been  affirmed  in  the  English  Bill  of  Rights.  And  the 
principles  which  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  had  announced  were  in- 
cluded in  the  bills  of  rights  of  Delaware  and  Maryland.  That 
Maryland's  declaration  included  all  of  the  rights  proclaimed  by 
Delaware,  while  Delaware's  declaration  did  not  include  all  of  those 
proclaimed  by  Maryland,  certainly  argues  in  favor  of  a  later  date 
for  the  Maryland  instrument. 

.If,  then,  we  accept  what  seems  to  be  the  more  probable,  indeed 
almost  certain  conclusion  that  it  was  Maryland  which  was  indebted 
to  Delaware,  and  not  Delaware  to  Maryland,  for  those  rights  which 
the  two  states  enunciated  in  such  similar  language,  and  if  we  de- 
cide that  it  was  when  the  Mar>'land  convention  was  considering  the 
bill  of  rights  in  committee  of  the  whole  that  the  articles  of  the 
Delaware  declaration  were  inserted,  we  have  a  ready  explanation  of 
the  fact  that  the  draft  as  reported  from  that  committee  bears  a 
closer  resemblance  to  the  Delaware  bill  of  rights  than  the  form 
finally  adopted,  after  the  articles  had  been  somewhat  modified  on  a 
second  consideration. 

Max  Farraxd. 

'  Bancroft,  History  of  the  United  States  (.\uthor's  I-ast  Revision),  IV.  419^ 


THE   ORIGIN   OF   GENET'S   PROJECTED   ATTACK   ON 
LOUISIANA   AND  THE   FLORIDAS 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  foreign  relations  and  particularly 
of  the  maintenance  and  expansion  of  the  territorial  basis  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  the  decade  from  1793  to  1803  was  a  critical  period  in 
American  history.  To  one  who  appreciates  the  importance  of  the 
possession  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  its  approaches  in  the  history 
and  destiny  of  the  United  States,  these  years  are  alive  with  interest. 
It  was  in  this  decade  that  Wayne's  victory  turned  the  tide  agaihst 
the  Indians  in  the  Northwest,  and  Jay's  treaty  relieved  it  of  English 
occupation  ;  then  it  was  that  Spain's  intrigues  with  Indian  scalping 
parties  and  Kentucky  malcontents,  her  claims  in  the  Southwest, 
and  her  closure  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  products  of  the  West,  came 
to  an  end.  At  the  close  of  the  decade  the  nation,  having  thus  se- 
cured its  flanks,  took  its  gigantic  march  across  the  Mississippi  by 
the  Louisiana  Purchase. 

One  of  the  gravest  of  the  dangers  of  this  period,  however,  has 
not  received  the  attention  which  its  importance  warrants.     The  mis- 
sion of  Genet  has  been  chiefly  considered  as  a  matter  of  his  own 
personality,  in  the  effects  which  his  enthusiasm  and  his  democratic 
societies  produced  upon  party  crystallization,  and  in  regard  to  his 
demands  for  money  and  the  use  which  he  made  of  our  ports.'     His 
picturesque  effrontery  in  lecturing  the  government  and  his  threat- 
ened appeal  from  Washington  to  the  people,  have  perhaps  con- 
cealed from  us  the  most  important  feature  of  his  mission,  namely 
);the  desire  of  the  French   Republic  to  form  connections  with  the 
jfrontiersmcn  of  America  and  to  seize  Louisiana,  the  Floridas  and 
;  Canada  as  a  part  of  the  same  enthusiastic  crusade  for  liberty  that 
:  carried  the  French  armies  across  the  European  frontiers  in  the  early 
days  of  the   Revolution.     In   this  case  France  reckoned  upon  the 
active  support  or  the  connivance  of  the  American  people,  and  par- 
ticularly upon  the  irate   Kentuckians,  to  aid  her  in  repelling  the 
hated  Spaniard  from  the  approaches  to  the  Mississippi  and  perhaps 
from  both  Americas.     It  was  an  attractive  programme.      The  en- 
thusiasm for  revolutionary   France,   and  the  Western  resentment 

'Dr.  von  Hoist,  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States,  I.  II3-120,  has  used 
DcWitt,  Thomas  Jfffi'rson,  to  put  the  main  purpose  of  France  in  a  clearer  light;  but  he 
»loes  not  go  at  any  length  into  the  Western  intrigue. 

(650) 
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against  the  power  that  closed  the  Mississippi,  made  it  possible  that 
this  fierce  young  French  Republic,  strong  with  the  zeal  of  the  Re- 
volution, might  be  able  to  succeed  the  decadent  Spanish  monarchy 
on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  hold  the  gratitude  and  friendship  of  the 
men  of  the  West.  What  this  transfer  under  such  conditions  might 
have  meant,  European  history  in  the  years  that  soon  followed  may 
enable  us  to  guess.  But  in  the  way  of  this  outcome  stood  George 
Washington.  By  throwing  the  weight  of  a  vigorous  policy  and  his 
powerful  influence  in  favor  of  strict  adherence  to  the  duty  of  neu- 
trality, he  blocked  the  plan  of  France  and  performed  one  of  the 
greatest  of  his  services  to  America. 

It  is  not  strange  that  France  in  her  revolutionary  renaissance, 
and  when  war  was  about  to  be  declared  upon  England  and  Spain, 
should  have  turned  her  eyes  toward  the  remains  of  her  colonial 
glory  in  Canada  and  Louisiana.  Indeed  it  is  one  of  the  significant 
elements  in  her  policy  during  the  War  of  Independence  that  she 
never  lost  sight  of  the  weakness  of  Spain,  or  of  the  advisability  of 
keeping  the  United  States  a  dependent  ally,  restricted  within  the 
limits  of  the  Alleghanies.  Her  statesmen  were  well  aware  of  the 
looseness  of  the  federal  bond  in  the  Confederation  and  of  the  dis- 
affection of  the  West.  Memoirs  for  the  recovery  of  Louisiana  were 
framed  for  presentation  to  the  government  of  the  Old  Regime.  In 
1  yZy  Lord  Dorchester  sent  home  from  Canada  a  copy  of  a  memoir' 
presented  to  the  French  minister  in  the  United  States  and  by  him 
forwarded  to  his  court.  The  object  of  its  author  was  to  induce 
France  to  retake  Louisiana.  He  argued  that  separation  was  the  in- 
evitable destiny  of  the  West.  "  Unity,"  he  said,  "  is  broken  by  the 
Mountains.  Those  beyond  seek  for  a  new  support  and  they  offer 
to  the  power  which  will  welcome  them,  advantages  which  will  be- 
fore long  efface  those  which  America,  as  it  now  is,  could  promise. 
These  may  be  seen  at  a  glance,  from  the  Appalaches  to  the  moun- 
tains of  New  Mexico,  and  from  the  Lakes  of  Canada  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Mississippi.  Here  is  a  zone  of  the  globe  capable  of  contain- 
ing fifty  million  inhabitants,  situated  in  a  continuous  plain,  inclosed 
in  the  same  compass,  of  which  all  the  parts  have  a  close  connection, 
a  common  and  indivisible  point  of  trade  and  navigation.  In  a  few 
years  will  be  born  a  new  policy,  and  it  is  a  colony  not  yet  perceived 
which  will  hatch  the  germ.  It  requires  a  protector  ;  the  first  who 
will  stretch  out  his  arms  to  it  will  have  made  the  greatest  acquisition 
that  could  be  desired  in  this  New  World.     Fortunate  my  country 

^Report  Canadian  Arthives,  1890,  pp.  108-117.  See  also  Report  of  Historical 
Manuscripts  Commission,  in  the  Report  of  tht  American  Hiitorical  Association,  1896, 
rP   946,  947- 
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if  she  does  not  let  this  moment  escape,  one  of  those  not  presented 
twice." 

This  discontent  of  the  West  and  the  weakness  of  the  ties  that 
bound  it  to  the  coast  had  also  been  shown  in  proposals  by  malcon- 
tents to  England '  and  to  Spain.  General  Wilkinson,  the  most  con- 
summate artist  in  treason  that  the  nation  ever  possessed,  received 
Spanish  money  for  his  efforts  to  carry  Kentucky  from  the  Union, 
and  even  George  Rogers  Clark,  the  conqueror  of  the  Illinois  coun- 
try in  the  famous  campaign  of  1778  and  1779,  had  desired  in  1788 
to  take  service  under  Spain  in  return  for  a  liberal  land  grant. 
Clark  was  disgusted  with  the  neglect  which  Virginia  and  the 
United  States  gave  to  his  claims.  His  friend  and  adviser  in  this 
period  was  Dr.  James  O' Fallon,  a  Revolutionary  soldier,  who  later 
married  Clark's  youngest  sister.  One  of  the  famous  Yazoo  land 
companies'  which  purchased  from  Georgia  a  part  of  her  western 
claims,  was  the  South  Carolina  Yazoo  Company,  of  which  the  active 
agent  was  this  Dr.  O' Fallon.  Since  the  colony  was  to  be  located  in 
the  region  of  the  present  Vicksburg,  in  territory  claimed  by  Spain, 
O' Fallon  attempted  to  conciliate  that  power  by  assuring  Governor 
Miro  that  the  colonists  had  been  led  to  "consent  to  be  the  slaves 
of  Spain,  under  the  appearance  of  a  free  and  independent  colony, 
forming  a  rampart  for  the  adjoining  Spanish  territories  and  estab- 
lishing with  them  an  eternal  reciprocal  alliance,  offensive  and  defen- 
sive."    In  this  proposed  separation  from  the  Union,  it  was  rumored 

'  I'rofessor  J.  F.  Jameson  lias  called  my  attention  to  an  interesting  proposition  of  this 
period  made  to  the  British  authorities. 

In  a  letter  of  Phineas  Itond,  British  Consul  in  Philadelphia,  written  to  the  Foreign 
Secretar)',  the  Duke  of  Leeds,  and  dated  January  3,  1791,  he  says  :  "  In  case  of  a  rup- 
ture with  Spain,  my  I^rd,  it  may  become  an  object  of  consideration  with  Government 
how  far  the  .Spanish  settlements  on  the  Mississippi  near  the  mouth  of  that  river  might  be 
accessible  to  [a]  force  collected  near  the  (!)hio  and  conveyed  down  the  rivers  in  craft 
calculated  for  that  "purpose.  Perh.ips  it  might  be  deemed  too  hazardous  an  undertak- 
ing to  engage  in  an  enterprise  of  this  sort  without  the  concurrence  of  the  United 
States,  nor  could  such  a  concurrence  be  expected  but  upon  [the  basis]  of  stipulations 
reciprocally  beneficial  yet  it  may  [be]  expedient  to  observe,  my  Lord,  that  the  western 
settl[ements]  have  constantly  murmured  at  the  restrictions  laid  upon  their  exports,  thro' 
the  medium  of  the  Mississippi,  by  the  Court  of  Spain.  It  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose 
would  favor  nay  co-operate  in  any  measure  that  m[ight]  tend  to  secure 
them  a  free  trade  which  the  uninterr[upted]  passage  of  the  Mississippi  would  effectually 
establish. 

"  llie  settlers,  my  Lord,  upon  the  whole  frontier  of  the  United  States  are  a  hardy  race 
of  men.  Adventurers  by  profession,  and  ready  to  seize  every  opportunity  of  profit  or  em- 
ployment. I  could  not  presume,  my  I^rd,  to  delineate  the  plan  of  such  an  enterprize  tho' 
1  can  not  restrain  a  suggestion  which  may  be  improved  by  others  more  conversant  with 
subjects  of  this  nature."  Compare  England's  intrigue  with  Miranda  in  John  Adams' 
administration. 

'Ha,skins,  "Yazoo  Land  Companies,"  Paptrs  of  Ihc  American  Historical  Associa- 
lion,  V.  69,  71,  72. 
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that  George  Rogers  Clark  had  been  selected  as  chief  in  command 
of  the  battalion  which  O' Fallon  organized.  In  1790  "it  was  ex- 
pected in  Lexington  that  General  Scott  would  take  five  hundred 
families  to  the  settlement  and  that  Wilkinson  and  Sevier  would  fol- 
low, each  with  a  thousand  fighting  men  and  their  families.  Gen- 
eral McDowell  accompanies  the  Frankliners  from  the  Long  Island, 
where  they  are  to  embark  with  300  from  the  back  parts  of  North 
Carolina  and  200  with  Capt.  Alston  from  Cumberland."  Washing- 
ton's proclamation  and  the  prospect  of  the  use  of  force,  together 
with  Spanish  opposition,  put  an  end  to  the  project ;  but  the  repo^;ts 
about  the  expedition  reveal  unmistakable  symptoms.  The  frontiers- 
men were  about  to  advance.  Their  produce  was  useless  if  the 
Mississippi  were  closed.  They  were  weary  of  the  incessant  Indian 
war  on  their  borders.  The  federal  government  discouraged  their 
attacks  on  the  savages  and  appeared  indifferent  to  the  closing  of 
navigation  by  Spain.  To  the  frontiersmen  the  essential  thing  was 
relief  from  this  intolerable  situation.  The  new  government  had  not 
yet  approved  its  value  to  them ;  the  future  of  a  united  nation  ex- 
tending from  Atlantic  to  Pacific  appealed  less  to  their  imagination 
than  did  the  pressing  need  of  themselvej  possessing  the  portals  of 
the  great  valley  which  they  occupied.  There  appeared  to  be  two 
solutions  of  the  difficulty,  either  to  come  to  an  agreement  with 
Spain,  which  would  open  the  Mississippi,  stop  the  Indian  raids  and 
furnish  them  with  liberal  land-grants,  or  to  fight  their  way  out. 
In  either  ca.se  Spain  would  not  long  have  withstood  this  hardy 
backwood  stock.  While  thus  the  West  seethed  with  intrigues, 
with  projects  of  colonization  in  Spanish  territor)'  and  with  yearnings 
for  war,  there  came  the  reports  of  the  wars  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion and  perhaps  intimations  of  the  policy  of  France  with  respect  to 
the  Spanish  dependencies  in  America.' 

It  is,  therefore,  not  at  all  surprising  that  at  Christmas  time,  in 
1792,  General  Clark  and  Dr.  O'Fallon  concerted  a  plan  for  an  at- 
tack on  Louisiana  under  the  French  flag.  This  proposition,  to- 
gether with  a  private  letter  from  O'Fallon  to  his  friend  Thomas 
Paine,  then  a  member  of  the  Convention,  would  seem  to  have 
reached  France  before  Genet  sailed.*     In  the  meantime,  and  entirely 

'  Sorcl,  V Europe  el  la  Kivolution  fran(aise,  III.  IS7 ;  Jefferson,  Writings, 
€d.  Kord,  I.  216. 

'  At  least  that  careful  Western  student,  Dr.  Lym.in  C.  Draper,  in  a  note  to  llie  (ieorge 
Rogers  Clark  Manuscripts,  in  the  .State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin,  mentions  that 
Paine  wrote  in  answer  to  O'Kallon,  from  Passy,  February  17,  1793,  conveying  the  idea 
that  Clark's  application  had  gone  through  the  medium  of  the  French  minister  to  the  United 
Slates  and  that  the  proposal  had  l)cen  laid  before  the  Provisory  Executive  Council  of  the 
Republic.  However  this  may  have  been,  Clark,  as  we  shall  see  later,  learning  of  Clcnet's 
mission,  wrote  to  him  (February  2,  1793),  and  this  letter  was  received  by  the  minister  on 
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independently,  the  French  government  was  devoting  attention  to  the 
project  of  operations  in  America.  Brissot  de  VVarville,  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Girondins,  or  Brissotins,  was  a  warm  admirer  of 
America.  In  1788  he  had  traveled  in  the  United  States,  and  he 
brought  the  fruits  of  his  observations  into  his  Nouvcati  Voyage  dans 
les  Etats-Unis  (Paris,  1791).  He  had  noted  the  discontent  of  the 
Westerners  over  Spain's  closure  of  the  Mississippi.  "  They  are  de- 
termined," he  wrote,  "  to  open  it  with  good  will  or  by  force  ;  and  it 
would  not  be  in  the  power  of  Congress  to  moderate  their  ardor. 
Men  who  have  shook  off  the  yoke  of  Great  Britain,  and  who  are 
masters  of  the  Qhio  and  the  Mississippi,  cannot  conceive  that  the  in- 
solence of  a  handful  of  Spaniards  can  think  of  shutting  rivers 
and  seas  against  a  hundred  thousand  free  Americans.  The  slightest 
quarrel  will  be  sufficient  to  throw  them  into  a  flame ;  and  if  ever 
the  Americans  shall  march  toward  New  Orleans,  it  will  infallibly  fall 
into  their  hands."  Brissot  pressed  for  the  war  with  Austria,  and  as 
the  current  of  the  revolution  hastened  towards  a  general  European 
conflict,  he  became  more  and  more  interested  in  the  problems  of 
foreign  relations.  Saint  Just  afterward  declared,  in  his  report  on  the 
proscribed  Girondin  deputies  (July  9,  1793),  that  "the  attention  of 
Brissot  extended  to  the  other  hemisphere,  Brissot  ruled  the  Council." 
It  was  partly  due  to  his  influence  that  Lebrun  was  made  minister  of 
foreign  relations  in  the  summer  of  1792.  Another  intimate  friend 
of  Brissot  was  Claviere,  the  Genevese  banker,  who  became  minister 
of  finance  in  the  spring  of  the  same  year.  He  had  accompanied 
Brissot  in  one  of  his  journeys  through  America,  and  was,  with  him, 
the  author  of  the  works,  Dc  la  France  ct  dcs  Etats-Unis  (London, 
1 787)  and  Commerce  of  America  with  Europe.  Otto,  chief  secre- 
tary of  a  division  of  Lcbrun's  office,  had  been  private  secretary  to 
Luzerne,  during  his  American  mission,  and  was  later  charge  d'affaires 
in  the  United  States,  from  which  he  returned  in  1792.  Otto  de- 
clared, in  1797,  that  Brissot,  who  had  unlimited  influence  in  the 
diplomatic  circle,  proposed  Genet  as  minister  to  the  United  States.' 
Thus  the  innermost  circles  of  the  Girondist  authorities  were  strongly 
affected  by  American  influence. 

Lebrun  was  now  considering  the  probability  of  a  war  with  Spain  ; 
Miranda,  who  had  visited  the  United  States  soon  after  the  War  of 
Independence,  and  whose  South  American  exploits  were  to  make 
him  famous,  had  come  to  confer  with   him  about  the  project  of  a 

his  arrival  in  this  country  ;  and  with  his  answer  (July  12),  Genet  forwarded  Paine's  reply 
to  Dr.  O'Kallon's  letter.  Conway,  Life  of  Paine,  II.  156;  Keport  of  the  American 
Historical  Association,  1896,  pp.  967,  n.  2  ;  986,  987,  996,  1007. 

'  Archives  des  Affaires  Etrangircs,  fetats  Vnis. ,  Vol.  47,  folio  401. 
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revolution  in  the  Spanish  colonies.  Brissot  desired  to  rfiake  use  of 
Miranda,  aided  by  over  30,000  San  Domingo  troops.  But  more 
moderate  plans  were  chosen.  Lcbrun  decided  to  send  Genet  to  the 
United  States,  with  a  secret  mission  to  foment  the  revolution  (Le- 
brun  to  Dumouriez,  November  6,  1 792)2  Jrfferson  afterwards  noted 
that  Col.  W.  S.  Smith,'  who  left  Paris  November  9,  1792,  reported 
that  they  were  sending  Genet  here,  and  that  "  the  ministers  told  him 
they  meant  to  begin  the  attack  [on  the  Spanish  colonies]  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  and  to  sweep  along  the  bay  of  Mexico, 
southwardly,  and  that  they  would  have  no  objections  to  our  incor- 
porating into  our  government  the  two  Floridas."  Dumouriez  wrote 
to  Lebrun  (November  30,  1 792)  that  "  once  masters  of  Holland 
we  shall  be  strong  enough  to  crush  Kngland,  particularly  by  inter- 
esting the  United  States  in  sustaining  our  colonies,  and  in  executing 
a  superb  project  of  General  Miranda.'" 

A  vast  and  startling  project,  indeed !  sweeping  into  a  single 
system  the  campaigns  of  France  in  Europe,  the  discontented  front- 
iersmen of  the  Mississippi  valley,  and  the  revolutionary  unrest  that 
was  before  long  to  give  independence  to  Spanish  America.  The 
historical  possibilities  of  the  great  design  are  overwhelming. 

Around  Brissot  and  his  party  leaders  in  the  fall  of  1792  and 
the  spring  of  1793,  there  were  also  gathered  a  group  of  well  known 
Americans.  Among  them  was  the  famous  Thomas  Paine,  keen  of 
scent  for  revolutionary  breezes,  whose  relations  with  his  old-time 
friend  in  the  American  War  for  Independence,  Dr.  O'Fallon,  we 
have  already  mentioned,  and  here,  too,  was  Joel  Barlow,  the  poet, 
whose  Vision  of  Columbus  lives,  at  least  in  the  history  of  American 
literature,  and  the  promoter,  whose  notorious  Scioto  Land  Company 

'Sorel,  L' Europe et  la  Rh'olution  Frattfaise,  III.  157  ;  Atlantic  Monthly,  May,  i860, 

P-  589-         .  .  •     .  . 

'  The  Minister  of  Public  Contributions  reports  to  the  Provisory  Executive  Council,  Jan- 
uary 4,  1793  :  "I  have  given  information  to  the  citizen  Genet  of  the  offers  made  by  Col. 
Smith,  of  New  York,  to  procure  the  republic  not  only  the  reimbursement  of  what  remains 
due  from  the  United  States,  although  not  yet  payable,  but  also  the  application  of  it,  either 
to  supplies  for  the  army,  or  wheat  flotu'  and  salted  provisions  in  augmentation  of  our  in- 
ternal supplies."  This  proposal  was  approved  by  the  council,  in  a  letter  to  Colonel  Smith, 
November  7,  1792  ;  and  the  minister  notes  that  by  the  time  of  his  report  (considered  on 
January  4,  1793)  Smith  had  gone  to  England.  American  State  Papers,  foreign  Relations, 
I.  144.  Jefferson's  minute  of  the  interview  with  Col.  Smith  was  dated  February  20,  1793 
(Jefferson,  Writings,  \.  216).  Col.  \V.  S.  Smith  was  the  son-in-law  of  John  Adams.  He 
had  been  aide-de-camp  to  Washington,  and  secretary  of  legation  under  Adams  in  London, 
where  he  was  on  intimate  terms  with  Miranda.  His  connection  with  the  Miranda  pro- 
ject of  1798,  when  Great  Britain  took  somewhat  the  r6le  towards  Spanish  America  that 
France  DOW  essayed,  is  well  known.  See  John  Adams,  ll'oris,  I.  679;  VHI.,  X., 
passim;  Ediniurgh  Revie^u,  XIII.  277  ff.  Col.  Smith  may  have  given  Jefferson  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  inception  of  the  plan. 

'Sorel,  III.  175. 
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lives  in  the  history  of  American  settlement.  Brissot  aided  him  in 
this  land  scheme,  which  lured  unfortunate  French  emigrants  to  Gal- 
lipolis,  and,  later,  Barlow  was  the  translator  of  Brissot's  Travels} 
Both  Paine '  and  Barlow  were  enjoying  their  recent  honors  as  natur- 
alized citizens  of  France.  Gilbert  Imlay  was  another  of  the  group, 
— that  soldier  of  the  American  Revolution,  and  of  fortune,  who  had 
brought  his  Kentucky  observations  into  the  Topographical  Descrip- 
tion of  the  Western  Territories  of  America  (London,  1 792).  He  was 
living  with  Mary  Wollstonecraft,  afterwards  the  mother  of  Shelley's 
wife  (Mary  Godwin),  and  his  perfidy  is  embalmed  in  her  Letters  to 
Imlay.  In  Paine's  home,  an  old  mansion  of  Madame  dg^Pompa- 
dour,  we  find,  a  little  later,  gatherings  in  which 'the  Brissots,  Bonne- 
ville.  Barlow,  Imlay,  Mary  WolUtonecraft  and  the  Rolands  met. 
Less  influential,  perhaps,  but  active  also,  in  promoting  the  interest 
of  the  government  in  American  affairs  was  Stephen  Sayre,  a  native 
of  Long  Island,  New  York,  who  after  graduating  at  Princeton  had 
become  a  banker  in  London,  and  later,  sheriff.  His  enthusiasm 
for  the  War  of  Independence  ruined  his  fortunes  in  London  and  he 
attached  himself  for  a  time  to  Franklin  and  to  Arthur  Lee.  At  this 
time  we  find  him,  with  Beaupoils,  a  French  officer  who  had  served 
in  Poland,  engaged  in  promoting  the  plan  of  an  expedition  against 
Louisiana.  Lyonnet,  a  Frenchman  who  had  lived  in  New  Orleans, 
and  who  had  influence  with  the  Gironde  leaders,  contributed  valu- 
able information  concerning  the  discontented  settlers  in  the  old  cap- 
ital of  Louisiana.  Such  were  the  influences  at  work  in  Paris  at  the 
period  when  George  Rogers  Clark,  at  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio,  was 
brooding  over  the  wrongs  imposed  on  him  by  the  Virginia  legisla- 
ture' and  considering  plans  for  expatriation  and  the  reduction  of 
Louisiana. 

It  was  in  the  summer  of  1 792  that  there  returned  to  Paris,  fresh 
from  his  Russian  mission,  that  ruddy,  bustling  brother  of  Madame 
Campan,  the  friend  and  companion  of  Marie  Antoinette.  Genet  had 
been  destined  for  Holland,  but,  as  we  have  seen,  he  was  determined 
upon  in  November  for  the  United  States,  when  Lebrun  and  Du- 
mouriez  were  embracing  all  Spanish  America  in  their  designs. 
Genet  himself  seems  afterwards  to  have  desired  it  to  be  understood 
that  the  friendly  relations  which  his  family  bore  to  the  Queen  had 
led  to  his  selection  as  agent  to  carry  out  the  plan  of  some  of  the 
Girondists  for  deporting  Louis  to  the  United  States  and  thus  avoid- 

'See  Barlow's  proposal  in  1793  to  take  the  contract  for  the  conquest  of  Louisiana 
himself,  on  a  business  basis,  American  Hislnricnl  Rnitiv,  III.  508. 

'Conway,  Life  of  Paine,  II.  64. 

■■'  Clark  learned  of  the  failure  of  his  claims  in  the  Virginia  courts  and  legislature  in 
November,  1792.     53  Clark  MS.S.,  81. 
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ing  execution  by  exile.  Mr.  Moncure  D.  Conway  quotes  from 
Genet's  papers  in  his  possession  this  interesting  statement :  "  Roux 
Facillac,  who  had  been  very  intimate  in  my  father's  family  at  Ver- 
sailles, met  me  one  morning  and  wished  me  to  spend  the  evening  at 
Lebrun's,  where  I  had  been  invited.  He  accompanied  me  there  and 
we  met  Brissot,  Guadet,  Leonnet  [Lyonnet?],  Ducos,  Fauchet, 
Thomas  Paine  and  most  of  the  Gironde  leaders  .  .  .  Tom  Paine, 
who  did  not  pretend  to  understand  French,  took  no  part  in  the  con- 
versation, and  sat  quietly  sipping  his  claret.  '  Ask  Paine,  Genet,' 
said  Brissot,  '  what  effect  the  execution  of  Capet  would  have  in 
America  ?'  Paine  replied  to  my  inquiry  by  simply  saying,  '  bad, 
very  bad.'  The  next  day  Paine  presented  to  the  convention  his 
celebrated  letter  demanding  in  the  name  of  Liberty  and  the  people 
of  the  United  States  that  Louis  should  be  sent  to  the  United  States. 
.  .  .  '  Genet,'  continued  Lebrun,  '  how  would  you  like  to  go  to 
the  United  States  and  take  Capet  and  his  family  with  you  ?"' 

This  anecdote  is  interesting  as  showing  the  kind  of  gatherings  in 
progress  at  this  time,  though  it  bears  internal  evidence  of  apparent 
inaccuracy,  at  least,  since  Paine's  speech  was  made  on  the  fifteenth 
of  January,  1793,  and  Genet's  instructions  had  been  first  made  out 
in  December,  although  they  were  supplemented  by  additional  in- 
structions on  January  x"]} 

Genet's  instructions'  recite  that  at  the  moment  when  he  is  sent  to 
the  United  States,  a  rupture  with  England  and  Spain  is  imminent. 
He  is,  therefore,  to  endeavor  to  secure  a  treaty  establishing  a  close 
concert  for  the  extension  of  the  empire  of  liberty,  guaranteeing  the 
sovereignty  of  the  peoples,  and  punishing  the  powers  which  have 
an  exclusive  commercial  and  colonial  system  by  declaring  that  the 
vessels  of  these  powers  shall  not  be  received  in  the  ports  of  the  con- 
tracting nations.  This  compact,  it  was  urged,  would  conduce  rap- 
idly to  the  freeing  of  Spanish  America,  to  the  opening  of  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Mississippi  to  the  inhabitants  of  Kentucky,  "  to  the 
deliverance  of  our  ancient  brothers  of  Louisiana  from  the  tyrannic 
yoke  of  Spain,  and  perhaps  to  the  uniting  to  the  American  constel- 
lation of  the  fair  star  of  Canada."  In  case,  however,  the  course  of 
the  United  States  is  wavering  and  timid,  and  if  they  do  not  deter- 
mine to  make  common  cause  with  France,  Genet  is  to  take  all 
mccisures  which  his  position  permits,  to  propagate  the  principles  of 

'  Conway,  Writings  of  Thomas  Paine,  IV.,  p.  xii. 

'On  the  sixteenth  of  January,  Clavi^re  wrote  two  letters  to  Jefferson  regarding  Genet's 
mission.  Jefferson  Correspondence,  Department  of  State,  Series  2,  Vol.  l6.  No.  88; 
Bulletin  of  Bureau  of  Rolls,  No.  8,  p.  119. 

^Report  of  American  Historical  Association,  1896,  pp.  957,  960 ;  AuXaxA,  Recueil  de  s 
Actes  <lu  Comiti  de  Salut  PMic,  I.  361,  393  n.,  478. 
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the  French  Revolution  in  Louisiana  and  in  the  other  provinces  of 
America  adjoining  the  United  States.  The  Kentuckians,  who  had 
long  burned  with  the  desire  for  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  it 
was  noted,  would  probably  second  Genet's  efforts  without  compromis- 
ing Congress.  Genet  was  accordingly  authorized  to  keep  agents  in 
Kentucky,  and  to  send  them  to  Louisiana.  He  was  also  to  make 
the  expenditures  which  he  judged  necessary  for  the  execution  of  this 
project.  Blank  brevets  of  officers  up  to  the  rank  of  captain,  for  be- 
stowal on  Indian  chiefs,  were  entrusted  to  him. 

Delays  in  getting  to  sea  kept  him  at  the  harbor  of  Rochefort'  un- 
til about  the  last  week  of  February,  1793."  Between  the  date  of 
Lebrun's  letter  to  Dumouriez  (November  6,  1792)  on  the  day  of 
the  victory  of  Jemmapes  (announcing  the  purpose  to  attack  the  Span- 
ish colonies),  and  the  time  of  Genet's  departure,  important  events  had 
occurred.  The  declaration  by  the  French  people  of  their  readiness 
to  wage  war  for  all  peoples  upon  their  kings'  had  been  followed  by^ 
the  execution  of  Louis.*  Four  days  later  the  Executive  Council 
assigned  to  Brissot  a  report  on  the  possibility  of  an  expedition 
against  the  Spanish  dependencies.*  On  the  thirtieth  of  January, 
the  council  had  ordered  that  Genet's  departure  be  hastened.*  War 
was  declared  against  England  on  the  first  of  February,  and  the  dec- 
laration of  war  against  Spain'  was  inevitable.  The  new  minister  to- 
the  United  States  left  France,  fired  with  the  enthusiasm  and  the 
great  designs  of  the  days  of  Dumouriez. 

It  was  forty-eight  days  before  Genet,  driven  out  of  his  course  by 
adverse  winds,  reached  Charleston.*  In  the  meantime  the  foreign 
office  was  receiving  plans  from  the  Americans  in  Paris  for  effecting 
the  reduction  of  Louisiana  by  the  aid  of  the  Kentucky  riflemen. 
Several  of  these  plans  were  in  the  hands  of  the  government  before 
the  date  of  Genet's  departure.  His  instructions  and  later  actions 
in  America  are  therefore  to  be  read  in  the  light  of  this  fact.' 

One  of  the  earliest  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the 
communications  is  an  anonymous  draft,  endorsed  1792."  The  writer 
says  that  he  had  hoped,  in  vain,  to  interest  the  old  French  govern- 
ment in  the  recovery  of  Louisiana,  and  he  refers  to  a  memoir  con- 

'  Near  I  .a  Rochellc. 

'Genet  to  Lebrun,  April  16,  1793,  Archives,  fetats-l'nis,  Vol.  27,  folio  217,  and  ap- 
pendix to  DeWitt,  T/wmas  Jefferson  (Paris,  1861);  Hamilton,  Republic,  V.  247. 
^November  19,  1792. 
•January  21,  1793. 
'Aulard,  Reeueil,  II.  10;  III.  82. 
'//•;•</.,  II.  27. 
■  Made  March  9,  1793. 
'Aprils,  1793. 
*  Report  of  American  Historical  Association,  1896,  p.  945. 
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taining  his  views,  the  result  of  researches  during  five  years. 
Putting  ciside  as  chimerical  the  Miranda  idea  of  revolutionizing 
the  more  southern  regions  of  Spanish  America,  he  urges  the 
Louisiana  project  as  easy  to  carry  out,  owing  to  the  weakness  of  the 
garrisons  (not  over  1 500  men,  he  believed)  and  the  temper  of  the 
French  inhabitants.  He  also  points  out  the  value  of  the  conquest 
as  a  diversion  which  would  alarm  Spain  into  devoting  tioops  to  the 
defense  of  her  other  American  frontiers,  and  as  a  means  of  checking 
Spanish  privateers.  The  measures  for  inaugurating  this  movement 
were,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  secretly  to  send  three  or  four 
French  military  men,  including  Lyonnet,  to  Philadelphia ;  to  send 
an  emissary  by  way  of  Philadelphia  to  New  Orleans ;  to  give  to 
Genet  the  powers  concerning  the  employment  of  these  commis- 
sioners and  charge  him  with  the  responsibility  of  the  expedition ; 
and  to  send  revolutionary  agents  to  Kentucky,  to  the  colonies  of 
Marietta  and  Scioto  and  Cumberland,  promising  the  free  navigation 
of  the  Mississippi.  He  would  give  to  the  expedition  the  guise  of  a 
fiHbustering  raid  in  order  to  avoid  compromising  the  government 
of  Kentucky,  and  he  advised  that  General  Wilkinson  (!)  be  made  the 
commander-in-chief  The  emissaries  were  to  assemble  five  hundred 
men  at  different  points  on  the  Ohio,  brought  together  by  hope  of 
booty  and  of  confiscated  Spanish  lands.  To  cover  these  proceed- 
ings they  were  to  take  the  appearance  of  an  expedition  against  the 
Indians.  The  commander-in-chief  should  be  empowered  to  make  a 
treaty  of  alliance  between  France  and  Louisiana.  The  total  expense 
he  reckoned  at  400,000  livres.  Taking  up  the  important  question 
of  the  relation  of  this  expedition  to  the  United  States,  the  author 
puts  the  questions,  whether  the  leaders  of  the  Republic  should  be 
acquainted  with  the  plans ;  whether  Louisiana  ought  to  be  united 
to  France  or  to  the  United  States  ;  and  how  to  avoid  compromising 
the  neutrality  of  the  United  States.  Ten  years  before,  he  says, 
America  would  have  welcomed  the  independence  of  Louisiana  as 
infinitely  desirable,  for  then  they  had  the  enthusiasm  of  liberty  ;  but 
the  enjoyment  of  it  has  made  them  calmer,  and  they  no  longer  re- 
gard liberty  like  lovers,  but  like  married  persons ;  reflection  guides 
them,  but  it  cools  them.  He  then  develops  the  argument  that 
nature  has  destined  a  separation  of  the  West,  and  that  Congress  is 
reluctant  to  secure  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  from  Spain, 
lest  this  separation  be  facilitated.  While,  therefore,  Genet  ought 
adroitly  to  sound  the  disposition  of  the  leaders  of  the  government 
regarding  the  union  of  Louisiana  with  the  United  States,  the  envoy 
should  speak  of  this  merely  as  desirable,  and  should  dispose  them 
to  receive  with  satisfaction  the  news  of  French  success.     By  attrib- 
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uting  the  expedition  to  the  disquietude  of  French  settlers  on  the 
Scioto,  Genet  would  enable  the  government  to  disavow  the  expedi- 
tion and  save  the  neutrality  of  the  United  States.  The  orders  of 
Congress  to  courts  of  justice  to  act  against  the  leaders  of  the  in- 
vasion, on  the  remote  frontiers,  were  not  to  be  feared.  He  reaches 
the  conclusion  that  the  expedition  should  ignore  the  United  States, 
and  that  the  co-operating  force  should  be  found  in  Kentucky  and 
along  the  Ohio  ;  and  he  names  among  those  whose  aid  is  desirable, 
Wilkinson,  Tardiveau  (the  brother  of  the  late  commandant  of  Kas- 
kaskia)  and  Brackenridge.  He  leaves  the  future  relations  of  Louis- 
iana to  be  settled  by  the  situation  of  France  after  the  peace,  but  he 
expresses  his  opposition  to  uniting  it  to  the  United  States. 

In  the  same  year  Captain  Imlay  contributed  observations,  in 
which  he  enforced  the  commercial  and  strategic  importance  of 
Louisiana  to  France  and  her  West  Indian  islands.*  The  expedition 
could,  in  his  opinion,  be  carried  out  by  France  for  750,000  livres, 
but  Imlay  adds  that  if  this  is  too  considerable  an  expenditure.  Genet 
should  be  left  to  his  discretion  to  find  men  in  the  West  to  undertake 
the  expedition  at  their  own  cost  and  risk.  This  he  declares  to  be 
entirely  possible  if  they  are  assured  that  France  will  furnish 
assistance.'' 

From  these  plans  and  instructions  prior  to  Genet's  departure, 
it  is  evident  that  whatever  Genet's  impetuosity  and  maladroitness 
may  have  done  to  damage  the  French  project,  he  cannot  be  charged 
with  having  undertaken  an  unauthorized  expedition.  The  essential 
features  of  the  plan  he  attempted  to  carry  out  were  those  of  the 
government  and  its  advisers.  His  mistakes  were  of  method  rather 
than  of  object.'  Nevertheless,  Genet  was  not  without  warnings 
from  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.^  Lebrun  distinctly  cautioned 
him  that  the  cold  character  of  Americans  only  warms  by  degrees, 
and  that  the  negotiations  with  the  government  must  be  secret.  He 
was  advised  to  have  entire  confidence  in  the  sentiments  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Jefferson,  Butler  and  Madison.  His  instructions,  further- 
more, enjoined  upon  him  to  follow  scrupulously  the  forms  estab- 
lished for  official  communications  between  the  government  and  the 
agents  of  foreign  states,  and  to  give  no  offense  with  regard  to  pro- 

'  Report  of  American  Historical  AssoiuUion,  1896,  p.  953  ;  American  Historical  Re- 
view, III.  491. 

*  I  mlay  mentions  a  re[K)rt  on  the  expedition  presented  to  the  Executive  Committee  by 
Lebrun  ;  and  the  value  of  Imlay's  advice  regarding  the  expedition  is  vouched  for  by 
Brissot.     American  Historical  Revie-^v,  III.  503- 

'Lebrun  to  Genet,  March  10,  1793;  DeWitl,  yc^/*rtc«,  %IT.  Lebrun  was  opposed 
to  the  United  States  securing  the  freedom  of  the  Mississippi  by  negotiation. 

«  Lebrun  to  Genet,  February  24,  1793;  Archives,  Etats-Unis,  Vol.  37,  fo.  132. 
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visions  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  But  he  was  advised 
to  exert  an  influence  on  public  sentiment,  and  he  was  informed  that 
the  indirect  ways  were  more  useful  than  the  official  approaches. 
The  difficulty  with  these  requirements  lay,  not  merely  in  Genet's 
irtipetuous  character,  and  the  party  conflicts  in  America  ;  it  lay  also 
in  the  fact  that,  as  the  event  proved,  Washington  pursued  a  genuine 
and  vigorous  policy  of  neutralit)',  and  thus  Genet  had  to  choose  be- 
tween abandonment  of  his  project  and  a  conflict  with  the  authorities. 
The  President  neither  consented  to  aid  France,  nor  to  engage  in  an 
intrigue  which  provided  for  avowing  neutrality,  while  permitting  the 
frontier  to  follow  the  flag  of  France.  The  people,  moreover,  in  the 
last  resort,  were  loyal  to  Washington. 

The  plans  submitted  to  the  French  authorities  increased  in  num- 
ber and  detail  in  the  early  days  of  March,  when  that  nation  declared 
war  against  Spain.  Among  others,  the  former  resident  of  New 
Orleans,  Lyonnet,  presented  elaborate  expositions  of  the  advantages 
of  Louisiana  and  the  condition  of  tJie  Spani.sh  posts  along  the 
Mississippi.  He  believed  that  Louisiana  should  be  joined  to  the 
United  States.  Six  persons,  he  thought,  should  be  sent  to  Phila- 
delphia to  proceed  to  Kentucky  on  the  pretext  of  buying  lands,  but 
really  to  arrange  matters  in  the  West.  He  recommended  Tardiveau 
as  able  to  suggest  useful  men  in  Kentucky,  and  he  wrote  :  "At 
the  head  of  these  filibusters  of  the  woods,  must  be  placed  General 
[Clark] ,  who  in  the  late  war  took  Vincennes,  among  other  posts. 
His  name  alone  is  worth  hosts,  and  there  is  no  American  who  has 
not  confidence  in  him."  Among  the  expenses  he  notes  that  much 
must  be  .spent  for  drink,  "  for  the  Americans  only  talk  of  war  when 
vis-a-vis  with  a  bowl."' 

On  the  fourth  of  March,  Sayre  and  BeaupoiLs,  already  men- 
tioned, together  with  Pereyrat,  offered  to  Lcbrun  a  plan,^  the  sub- 
stance of  which  they  had  communicated  to  Dumouriez,  probably  in 
the  early  summer  of  1792,  while  he  was  still  minister  of  foreign  af- 
fairs. Referring,  doubtless,  to  the  Miranda  project,  they  declare 
that,  in  the  present  juncture,  a  fleet  and  a  formidable  army  cannot 
properly  be  devoted  to  the  expedition,  but  they  present  a  plan  which 
would  also  have  the  ultimate  aim  of  seizing  Mexico  and  creating  a 
revolt  in  South  America.'  The  uprising  in  Louisiana,  which  their 
project  was  designed  to  effect,  would  afford  a  beginning  for  such 
further  designs,  in  harmony  with  the  larger  proposals,  as  might  be 

'  Archives,  Louisiane  et  Horides,  1792  tl  1803,  Vol.  7,  docts.  4  and  5  ;  Espagne, 
Vol.  635,  docts.  316,  317  J  Vol.  636,  folios 37,  101,  205  ;  Aiiieriian  Historical  Refiirw, 
III.  496-505. 

^  Report  of  Aiiii-ri  iin  //istoriial  Assoi  idtion,  1896,  p.  95  >. 

'Compare  iii.,  \i.  9J5,  and  Aiiwriraa  //ii/onUi/  Refii-jo,  III.  496. 
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deemed  expedient  by  the  government ;  and  it  would  in  itself  compel 
Spain  to  send  vessels  and  troops  to  America  to  intercept  a  general 
revolt  of  the  Spanish  provinces.  In  Kentucky,  they  declared,  were 
a  large  part  of  Washington's  officers  and  soldiers,  and  the  desire  for 
the  freedom  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  hope  of  glory  and  profit 
from  such  an  expedition  against  Spain,  would  attract  them.  A  few 
boats,  batteries  and  munitions,  together  with  supplies  for  two  months 
for  3000  men,  were  needed.  The  boats  could  be  built  at  the  Falls 
of  the  Ohio.  The  French  of  Louisiana  would  embrace  the  oppor- 
tunity to  revolt ;  but  if  the  taking  of  New  Orleans  was  not  deemed 
important,  the  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi  would  open  a  way  to 
Mexico,  and  the  Panuco  Indians,  lately  ill'-treated  by  Spain,  could 
be  counted  on  to  aid.  An  important  consideration,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  memorialists,  was  that  such  an  expedition,  made  without  the 
consent  of  the  United  States,  would  lead  inevitably  to  an  attitude  on 
the  part  of  England  and  Spain  which  would  force  the  United  States 
to  take  part  with  France,  particularly  since  the  Americans  knew  that 
the  English  were  the  authors  of  the  Indian  war  then  in  progress  in 
the  United  States.  An  expenditure  of  280,000  livres,  exclusive  of 
artillery  and  ammunition,  would  suffice  for  the  expedition,  and  the 
agent  of  the  Republic  could  draw  upon  the  treasury  of  the  United 
States  to  meet  these  expenses  ;  the  modesty  of  this  sum  would  con- 
ceal the  secret. 

While  these  plans  were  offered  to  Lebrun,  a  project  for  the 
formation  of  a  committee  to  arrange  for  the  expedition  was  also  con- 
sidered. For  membership  in  this  the  proposition  suggested  :  Joel  Bar- 
low, "a  true  friend  of  liberty,  a  philosopher,  and  pure  in  his  morals," 
who  might  have,  under  Genet,  the  general  direction  of  the  matter, 
as  well  as  the  management  of  the  funds  ;  Say  re,  who  (owing,  perhaps, 
to  his  London  sojourn),  should  be  well  watched  ;  and  Beaupoils  and 
Lyonnet.  These  four  were  to  be  sent  to  Philadelphia  to  begin  the 
formation  of  the  committee,  having  first  concerted  their  plans  with 
Otto.  This  project  also  provided  that  a  part  of  the  money  due  from 
the  United  States  to  France  should  be  devoted  to  the  enterprise.  It 
was  expected  that  these  men  would  prepare  the  revolt  of  the  Spanish 
colonies,  which  Miranda  would  complete,  and  they  were  to  act  in 
concert  with  a  Mexican  who  had  written  to  Clavierc  regarding  the 
e.xpedition. 

Some  contemporary  comments '  upon  several  of  these  plans  (made 
apparently  by  one  of  the  French  authorities),  declare  that  Mexico 
and  the  Spanish  colonics  should  not  be  thought  of  again.  And,  in 
fact,  in  the  United  States  as  well  as  in  France,  the  larger  aspects  of 

'  Report  of  American  Historical  Associaliou,  1896,  p.  945,  n.  3. 
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the  original  design  seem  at  least  to  have  been  left  to  await  the  out- 
come of  the  operations  in  Louisiana  and  the  Floridas. 

But  in  France  domestic  and  foreign  troubles  followed  fast  in  the 
weeks  that  succeeded  the  declaration  of  war  against  Spain.  The  loss 
of  Belgium,  the  defection  of  Dumouriez,  the  revolt  in  La  Vendee, 
the  formation  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  and  the  struggle 
between  the  Girondins  and  the  Mountain,  culminated  in  the  down- 
fall of  the  Girondins  on  the  second  of  June,  1793.  Genet  had,  there- 
fore, hardly  reached  Philadelphia  and  begun  active  operations,  when 
his  party  friends  were  in  prison  or  in  flight.  That  awful  summer, 
with  civil  war,  military  reverses,  a  dozen  countries  in  arms  against 
France,  and  the  reign  of  terror  in  her  midst,  was  no  time  for  atten- 
tion to  remote  or  widely  extended  plans  of  conquest  in  another  hemi- 
sphere, even  if  the  Jacobins  had  desired  to  sustain  Genet.  The  in- 
terest in  the  expedition  turns,  therefore,  to  the  United  States. 

At  Charleston,  Genet  at  once  communicated  the  plan  that  had 
been  drawn  up  to  Governor  Moultrie,  the  well-known  Revolutionary 
leader.  Genet  and  the  consul,  Mangourit,  both  report  that  a  com- 
plete confidence  existed  between  them  and  "  this  venerable  veteran, 
the  sincere  friend  of  our  Revolution."  Genet  informed  Lebrun  in 
his  first  dispatch'  that  Moultrie  had  rendered  all  the  good  offices  in 
his  power,  permitting  him  to  arm  privateers,  and  furnishing  him  use- 
ful information  on  various  parts  of  his  instructions.  Moultrie  fa- 
vored combined  action  by  the  United  States,  and  was  impressed  by 
the  advantage  that  the  freedom  of  Louisiana  would  afford  in  check- 
ing the  Indian  attacks  instigated  by  Spain,*  and  in  opening  the  Mis- 
sissippi. Mangourit  impressed  upon  him  the  idea  that  all  that 
France  would  gain  from  the  expedition  would  be  the  weaken- 
ing of  the  enemy,  while  the  substantial  advantages  would  be  with 
the  United  States.'  A  few  days  later  the  consul  visited  Savannah 
to  talk  with  General  Mackintosh  and  others  afterward  engaged  in 
the  expedition  against  Florida.  So  far  from  concealing  the  purpose 
of  this  visit  from  Moultrie,  he  induced  that  obliging  official  to  grant 
him  letters  of  introduction.  Throughout  his  correspondence,  Man- 
gourit shows  a  steady  confidence  in  Moultrie's  good  will,  even  after 
the  latter  became  dissatisfied  with  Genet,  and  officially  proclaimed 
the  policy  of  neutrality  for  South  Carolina.*  Moultrie's  private 
secretary,  Freneau,  was  said  to  be  a  brother  of  Jefferson's  translat- 
ing clerk,  the  editor  of  the  National  Gaccttc. 

'  April  16,  1793,  Archives,  fetat-s-Unis,  Vol.  37,  fo.  217  ;  De  Witt,  Thomas  Jtfferson, 
Appendix. 

^  Report  of  American  Historical  Association,  1896,  p.  987. 

'Archives,  fetats-Unis,  Supp.  Vol.  5,  doct.  9  (1790-1813),  Mangourit  to  Genet, 
-April  24,  1793. 

*  American  State  Papers,  Indian  Affairs,  I.  310. 
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Thus  Genet's  brief  visit  to  Charleston  had  sufficed  to  set  in  ac- 
tion the  Florida  side  of  the  intrigue,  which  he  left  in  the  hands  of 
the  energetic  Mangourit.  While  the  minister  was  travelling  by 
land  to  Philadelphia,  amid  the  jubilations  of  the  democratic  ad- 
mirers of  France,  Washington  and  his  cabinet  were  considering  the 
attitude  of  the  United  States  toward  neutrality  and  our  treaty  with 
France.  As  early  as  the  twentieth  of  February,  1793,  as  we  have 
seen,'  Jefferson  had  received  from  Col.  Smith  intimations  of  the 
French  project  and  of  Genet's  mission.  On  the  seventeenth  of 
January,  Claviere  had  written  to  him  of  the  minister's  coming,  and 
on  the  twenty-third  of  March,  Jefferson,  with  Washington's  ap- 
proval, had  drafted  instructions'  for  Carmichael  and  Short,  our  com- 
missioners to  Spain.  These  instructions  mention  the  desire  of 
France  to  offer  independence  to  the  Spanish-American  colonies,  be- 
ginning with  those  on  the  Mississippi,  and  that  she  would  not  object 
to  our  receiving  those  of  the  east  side  into  our  confederacy.  The 
proper  course,  Jefferson  observed,  was  to  keep  ourselves  free  to  act 
according  to  circumstances  and  not  to  guarantee  the  Spanish  colonies. 
The  idea  of  providing  for  a  guaranty  of  Louisiana  on  condition  of 
the  cession  of  the  Floridas  was  abandoned,  because  when  it  was 
originally  thought  of  we  apprehended  it  would  be  seized  by  Great 
Britain,  who  would  thus  completely  encircle  us  with  her  colonies 
and  fleets.  "  This  danger,"  he  adds,  "  is  now  removed  by  the  con- 
cert between  Great  Britain  and  Spain ;  and  the  times  will  soon 
enough  give  independence,  and  consequently  free  commerce  to  our 
neighbors,  without  our  risking  the  involving  of  ourselves  in  a  war 
for  them." 

The  proclamation  issued  by  Washington  on  the  twenty-second 
of  April  required  the  pursuance  of  a  conduct  friendly  and  impartial 
toward  the  belligerent  powers.  Jefferson,  while  acquiescing  as  a 
matter  of  expediency,  ^  nevertheless  regarded  the  proclamation  as 
pusillanimous.^  Large  ma.sses  of  the  people  of  Philadelphia  were 
bitterly  opposed  to  the  President's  policy,  and  rioting  was  imminent 
at  the  very  .seat  of  government.  This  was,  then,  the  situation  at  the 
opening  of  Genet's  mission.  The  Democratic-Republican  forces  of 
the  country  desired  a  liberal  construction  of  our  treaty  obligations 
with  France,  and  the  most  friendly  relations,  if  not  positive  alliance, 
with  her.  The  fomentation  of  Indian  attacks  upon  our  southwestern 
frontier  by  Spain,  to  say  nothing  of  her  stubborn  attitude  regarding 

'Jefferson,  Writings,  I.  216;    Works,  ed.  Washington,  III.  534. 

•Jefferson,  Writings,  VI.  206. 

'  Jefferson  to  Madi.ion,  June  23,  1793,   Works,  III.  591. 

*  Jefferson  to  Madison,  May  19,  1793,  Works,  III.  562. 
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the  Mississippi,  had  led  the  government  to  serious  protests  in  the 
fall  of  1792,  and  by  the  early  summer  of  1793  war  seemed 
inevitable.'  Washington  asked  of  Knox,'  in  the  middle  of  June, 
information  regarding  the  Spanish  strength  in  Florida  to  provide 
for  the  event  of  embroilment ;  and  Jefferson  wrote  Monroe  at  the 
end  of  that  month  that  war  with  Spain  was  absolutely  inevitable.' 
As  early  as  the  autumn  *  of  1 792  Jefferson  had  expressed  his  ap- 
prehension that  Spain  and  England  had  a  common  understanding 
on  the  frontiers  of  the  United  States  ;  and  the  declaration  of  war  by 
England  and  Spain  against  France,  together  with  the  complaints  of 
English  intrigues  among  the  Indians  by  our  settlers  on  the  North- 
west did  not  tend  to  lessen  the  apprehension.  In  short.  Genet's 
opportunity  was  an  ideal  one. 

But  almost  from  the  first  he  alienated  the  President  and  even 
rendered  the  support  of  his  friends  difficult.  He  found  Washing- 
ton cold  and  impassive.  He  asked  in  vain  that  the  United  States 
should  anticipate  the  payment  of  their  debt  to  France  (about  $2,300,- 
000)  and  he  engaged,  in  conformity  with  his  instructions,  to  accept 
certificates  to  be  expended  among  the  various  states  for  supplies  and 
munitions  of  war.  These  were  to  be  devoted,  in  part,  to  the  pro- 
visioning of  the  French  islands  ;  but  it  needs  no  penetration  to  per- 
ceive that  the  plan  was  admirably  suited  to  cover  all  kinds  of  ex- 
penditures from  this  fund  among  the  frontiersmen  for  the  purposes 
of  the  expedition.  The  federal  government  declined  the  proposition, 
and  Genet  soon  practically  abandoned  his  effort  to  win  the  adminis- 
tration, and  turned  to  intrigues. 

On  his  arrival  he  found  awaiting  him  the  letter  of  George  Rogers 
Clark,  written  February  2,  1793,  from  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio.*  In 
this  letter  the  frontier  leader  recounted  his  services,  his  investigations 
into  Spanish  defences  in  the  Mississippi  valley,  his  possession  of 
friends  in  those  places,  and  his  relations  to  the  Indians.  He  de- 
clared that  with  four  hundred  men  he  could  expel  the  Spaniards 
from  upper  Louisiana,  and  with  eight  hundred  execute  the  same 
operation  upon  New  Orleans.  He  asked  naval  assistance  of  two  or 
three  frigates  and  three  thousand  pounds  sterling  for  the  expedi- 
tion.*    Genet  also  received,  a  few  days  after  his  arrival  at  Philadel- 

•  Jefferson  to  Carmichael  and  Short,  October  14,  1792,  Works,  III.  474. 

■  Washington  to  Jefferson,  June  14,  1793,  Washington's  XVrilings,  XII.  297. 
»  Jefferson,  Works,  IV.  6. 

*  Jefferson  to  Washington,  September  9,  1792,  Works,  MI.  459. 
^  Report  of  American  Historical  Association,  1 896,  pp.  967,  971. 

'Another  draft,  in  the  Clark  MSS.  (ibid.,  p.  967)  dated  February  5  or  3  (for  the 
date  shows  emendation),  propt)sed  to  raise  fifteen  hundred  men  out  of  Kentucky,  Cum- 
berland, the  Ilolston  settlements  and  the  Illinois.  .As  many  more  French  of  the  Spanish 
settlements  would  Hock  to  his  standard.     With  the  first  he  could  take  Ix)uisiana,  begin- 
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phia,  two  memoirs  from  Andre  Michaux,'  the  French  botanist,  to 
whom  Jefferson  had  in  January  of  that  year  given  instructions  in  be- 
half of  the  American  Philosophical  Society  for  the  transcontinental 
exploration  which  he  proposed.*  But  while  Genet  was  holding  his 
first  conference  with  Jefferson,  Michaux  was  engaged  in  drawing  up 
his  observations  on  the  French  colonies  in  America  for  a  different 
kind  of  exploration. 

The  month  of  June  was  a  busy  one  for  the  French  minister. 
Finding  Michaux's  exploring  tour  a  convenient  cover  for  his  own 
designs,  he  selected  him  as  his  agent  to  go  to  Kentucky,  and  he 
conferred  with  John_  Bro^g.  the  Kentucky  congressman,'  who  gave 
Michaux  letters  of  introduction  to  Governor  Shelby  of  Kentucky, 
and  to  George  Rogers  Clark.  Genet  wrote  to  Lebrun  on  the  nine- 
teenth of  this  month*  that  in  spite  of  "  old  Washington,"  who  "  had 
hindered  his  progress  in  a  thousand  ways,"  he  had  won  popular 
enthusiasm,  and  was  secretly  pressing  for  the  calling  of  Congress, 
where  he  expected  a  majority.  In  the  meantime,  he  is  provisioning 
the  Antilles,  exciting  the  Canadians,*  arming  the  Kentuckians  and 
preparing  an  expedition  by  sea  to  second  their  descent  upon  New 
Orleans.  The  week  before  this  letter,  he  had  received  a  memorial 
from  DePauw,  a  Kentucky  merchant,"  familiar  by  his  trading  voyages 
down  the  Mississippi  with  the  forts  held  by  Spain  on  the  route,  and 
who  had  just  come  from  New  Orleans.  DePauw  related  in  a  paper 
written  about  1 808  that  on  the  twentieth  of  April,  1793,  he  had 
taken  part  in  a  French  dinner  party  in  New  Orleans,  at  which  plans 
for  a  descent  on  New  Orleans  from  Kentucky  were  concocted.' 

ning  with  St.  Louis,  and  with  further  aid  he  could  take  Pensacola  and,  if  Santa  F6  and 
the  rest  of  New  Mexico  were  desired,  he  knew  their  avenues  ;  and  all  of  Spanish 
America  with  its  mines  would  follow.  He  planned  to  expatriate  himself :  "  My  country 
has  proved  notoriously  ungrateful  for  my  services  and  so  forgetful  of  those  successful  and 
almost  unexampled  enterprizes  which  gave  it  the  whole  of  its  territory  on  this  side  of  the 
great  mountains,  as  in  this,  my  very  prime  of  life,  to  have  neglected  me."  Compare  also 
the  unsigned  memoir  in  Report  of  tht  American  Ilislorical  Assoaatioii,  1896,  p.  972. 

^  PrOiCcilings  of  American  Philosophical  Society,  1889,  Michaux's  Journal,  with  bio- 
graphical introduction,  and  bibliographical  references. 

*  Compare  Jefferson  to  George  Rogers  Clark,  December  4,  1783  {52  Clark  MSS., 
93,  printed  on  p.   673,  post,)   proposing  the  exploration  to  him,  and  see  Turner,  InJian 

Trade  in  Wisconsin,  in  Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies,  IX.,  pp.  18  ff. 

"  Report  of  American  Historical  Association,  1896,  pp.  982,  983. 

<  .Archives,  Etats-l^nis,  Vol.  37,  fo.  431. 

'(Jn  the  French  intrigues  in  Caniida  see  Report  on  Canadian  Archives,  1891.  1S94, 
and  Dorchester's  proclamation  of  November  26,  1793,  in  Philadelphia  Gazette,  March  6, 
«794- 

*  Report  of  American  Ilislorical  Association,  1896,  pp.  977,  1002  and  1I02.  Charles 
De  I'auw  is  said  {^Representative  A/en  of  Indiana)  to  have  come  out  with  LaFayette. 
His  grandson  was  the  benefactor  of  Del'auw  University. 

'  He  says  that  Colonel  John  "  Biane  "  of  Lincoln  and  John  Speed  of  Bullet  County, 
Kentucky,  were  present.     Report  of  American  Historical  Association,  1 896,  p.  II03. 
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The  correspondence  of  Governor  Carondelet,  of  New  Orleans,  with 
his  government'  shows  that  French  intrigues  were  then  in  progress  in 
that  city,  and  that  he  had  reason  to  fear  an  insurrection.  Indeed, 
in  the  July  following,  Carondelet  reported  the  expulsion  of  sixty- 
eight  French  suspects  from  New  Orleans,  and  he  was  inquiring  into 
mysterious  gatherings,  outside  the  city."  He  wrote :  "  It  is 
whispered  by  some  that  in  a  few  months  the  French  will  be  here. 
For  my  part  I  can  affirm  that  if  (which  may  God  forbid)  the  arms 
of  Spain  and  of  her  allies  were  to  suffer  any  drawback,  or  if  some  four 
frigates  were  to  pre.scnt  themselves  here  with  1 200  French  troops 
there  would  arise  a  faction  in  this  city  in  favor  of  the  Convention 
which  would  cause  great  havoc  and  perhaps  the  loss  of  the  province. 
My  small  garrison  and  the  faithful  vassals  of  the  king  are  re- 
solved to  achieve  impossibilities  and  to  die  arms  in  hand  ;  but  unless 
the  3CX)  men  lacking  to  this  regiment  arc  sent  from  Spain  by  the  end 
of  the  year  we  shall  lose  even  this  honorable  consolation,  since  for 
the  protection  of  the  most  necessary  posts  and  for  avoiding  a  sur- 
prise, the  men  remaining  are  hardly  sufficient while 

those  previously  received  are  of  such  a  bad  character  that  the  pris- 
ons are  continually  filled  and  but  for  the  adoption  of  extreme  pen- 
alties against  the  delinquents  in  these  circumstances,  two-thirds  of 
the  regiment  would  be  in  prison,  and  we  should  remain  without  any 
troops.  To  these  important  reasons  must  be  added  the  fears  inspired 
in  us  by  the  very  disquieting  movements  of  the  Americans  settled  in 
the  West,  against  whom  I  cannot  oppose  sufficient  forces  in  case  of 
any  hostility  from  them."^  He  states  further  that  owing  to  the 
withdrawal  of  the  troops  that  had  come  from  Havana,  the  New- 
Orleans  garrison  scarcely  amounted  to  790  men,  and  920  were  em- 
ployed in  twenty-one  detachments  distributed  over  more  than  60a 
leagues. 

This  apprehension  of  the  governor  of  Louisiana  and  West  Florida 
was  amply  confirmed  by  the  statements  of  De  Pauw  and  other  in- 
formants in  regard  to  the  weakness  of  the  Spanish  posts  and  the 
ease  of  taking  them.*  Most  of  the  plans  against  New  Orleans  pro- 
posed to  leave  St.  Louis  unassailed,  to  be  taken  after  the  lower  river 
was  secured.     Below  the  confluence  of  the  Ohio  with  the  Mississippi 

'  Id.,  974. 

«  Draper  Collection,  42  Clirk  MSS.,  I. 

'  Carordelet  to  Alcudia,  July  3,  1793.  Report  of  American  Historical  Association, 
1896,  p.  996. 

*  See  American  Historical  /leview,lll.  497  ;  and  Report  of  American  Historical  As- 
sociation, 1896,  p.  972.  Carondelet's  description  of  his  posts  and  preparations  for  de- 
fence in  1793  and  1794  is  in  American  Historical  Review,  II.  475.  General  CoUot  in  the 
service  of  France  visited  these  posts  in  1796,  and  his  description  of  them,  with  an  excel- 
lent atlas,  giving  plans  of  each,  is  in  V\i  Journey  in  North  America. 
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the  first  post  was  that  of  New  Madrid,  or  L'Anse  a  la  Graisse,  where 
a  captain  and  twenty  to  forty  men  with  ten  cannon  were  reported. 
The  fort,  it  was  thought,  could  easily  be  taken,  or  passed  in  the 
night.  Chickasaw  Bluff,  or  Ecores  a  Margot,  was  as  yet  unoccupied 
by  a  fort,  but  the  Spaniards  suspected  the  Americans  of  the  desigfn 
of  securing  that  point.  Walnut  Hills,  or  Nogales  (now  Vicksburg), 
the  site  of  O' Fallon's  projected  Yazoo  colony,  was  begun  in  1790  to 
resist  that  project.  It  was  believed  to  be  commanded  by  neighbor- 
ing hills,  however,  and  since  its  garrison  of  about  100  men  were 
chiefly  Frenchmen,  its  numerous  artillery  was  less  to  be  feared. 
Below  Walnut  Hills,  as  Carondelet  admitted,  there  was  nothing  to 
prevent  the  enemy  from  reaching  the  capital.  The  French  settlers 
were  ripe  for  revolt,  and  Natches,  dominated  on  all  sides,  and  with 
American  settlers  about  it,  would  fall  an  easy  prey.  The  forts  of 
Manchac  and  Baton  Rouge  were  in  ruins.  New  Orleans  was  ex- 
pected to  revolt  against  the  Spanish  rule  ;  and  a  French  fleet  block- 
ading the  mouth  of  the  river  would  co-operate  with  the  frontiersmen. 
Such  in  outline  were  the  plans  proposed  for  the  Kentucky  side  of 
the  expedition.  Mangourit  was  himself  engaged  in  preparing  for  a 
descent  on  St.  Augustine  from  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  with  a 
fleet  and  1500  frontiersmen,  while  another  expedition  of  2000  back- 
woodsmen from  the  southern  up-country  was  to  descend  the  Ten- 
nessee to  unite  its  forces  with  George  Rogers  Clark. 

After  his  interviews  with  Michaux,  Brown  and  DePauw,  the 
matter  was  sufficiently  advanced  for  Genet  to  sound  Jefferson  ;  for 
if  the  Secretary  of  State  and  leader  of  the  Democratic  party  could 
be  actively  enlisted  in  the  design,  its  success  seemed  certain.  From 
what  has  already  been  said,  it  is  clear  that  as  early  as  February, 
1793,  Jefferson  understood  that  it  was  the  intention  of  France  to 
free  Louisiana.  He  was  opposed  to  the  form  at  least  of  the  procla- 
mation of  neutrality,  and  he  expected  war  with  Spain.  On  the  fifth 
of  July  Genet  unfolded  to  him,  "  not  as  Secretary  of  State,  but  as 
Mr.  Jefferson,"  the  outline  of  his  Kentucky  project,'  as  embodied 
in  his  instructions  to  Michaux.  He  also  read  his  proposed  address 
to  the  Canadians.  Jefferson's  minute  of  the  conversation  indicates 
that  he  understood  that  the  expedition  was  to  rendezvous  out  of  the 
territories  of  the  United  States  (he  supposed  in  Louisiana),  and  that 
Louisiana  was  to  be  established  as  an  independent  state  connected 
in  commerce  with  France  and  the  United  States.  "  I  told  him," 
said  Jefferson,  "  that  his  enticing  officers  and  souldicrs  from  Ken- 
tucky to  go  against  Spain,  was  really  putting  a  halter  about  their 

'  Rcporl  of  American  Historical  Association,  1896,  p.  948  ;  Jefferson,  Writings,  1. 
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necks,  for  that  they  would  assuredly  be  hung  if  they  commenced 
hostilities  against  a  nation  at  peace  with  the  United  States.  That 
leaving  out  that  article  I  did  not  care  what  insurrections  might  be 
excited  in  Louisiana."  Jefferson  adds  that  he  gave  Michaux  a  let- 
ter of  introduction  to  Governor  Shelby  of  Kentucky,  changing  the 
original  draft  at  the  desire  of  Genet,  so  that  it  introduced  him  not 
only  as  a  man  of  science,  but  also  as  having  the  good  opinion  of 
Genet,  and  commended  him  to  the  notice,  councils  and  good  offices 
of  Shelby.  "  His  character  here  persuades  me,"  wrote  the  Secre- 
tary, "  that  they  will  be  worthily  bestowed  on  him,  and  that  your 
further  knowledge  of  him  will  justify  the  liberty  I  take  of  making 
him  known  to  you."  This  letter,  innocent  enough  in  appearance, 
was,  doubtless  by  design,  left  with  the  date  of  June  28,  ante-dating 
the  second  conversation  with  Genet.  It  is  further  elucidated  by  the 
letter  of  this  minister  to  his  government,  on  the  twenty-fifth  of 
July.  "  Mr.  Jefferson,"  he  declares,  "seemed  to  me  to  be  quickly 
sensible  of  the  utility'  of  the  project,  but  he  told  me  that  the  United 
States  had  begun  negotiations  with  Spain  on  the  subject  of  the  de- 
mand that  the  Americans  be  given  an  entrepot  below  New  Orleans 
and  while  this  negotiation  was  not  broken  off,  the  delicacy  of  the 
United  States  did  not  permit  them  to  take  part  in  our  operations  ; 
nevertheless  he  made  me  understand  that  he  thought  that  a  little 
spontaneous  irruption  in  New  Orleans  could  advance  the  matter, 
and  he  put  me  into  connection  with  several  deputies  of  Kentucky 
and  notably  with  Mr.  Brown."' 

Jefferson's  attitude  toward  the  French  design  is  interesting,  since 
his  own  presidency  was  rendered  illustrious  by  the  acquisition  of 
Louisiana  for  the  United  States.  "  There  is  on  the  globe  one  single 
spot,"  he  wrote  in  1802,  "  the  possessor  of  which  is  our  natural  and 
habitual  enemy.  It  is  New  Orleans.  The  day  that  France  takes 
posession  of  New  Orleans  fixes  the  sentence  which  is  to  restrain  her 
within  her  low  water  mark.  .  .  .  Yxova  that  day  we  must  marry 
ourselves  to  the  British  fleet  and  nation. "- 

But  Jefferson's  position  in  1793  is  less  easy  to  explain,  partly 
because  it  is  doubtful  how  far  he  understood  the  ulterior  designs  of 
France  to  hold  Louisiana  and  detach  the  West ;  partly  because  the 
policy  of  aggressive  territorial  acquisition  by  that  power  was  the 
work  of  the  succeeding  years,  and  Jefferson's  own  nationalism  was 
to  a  considerable  degree  the  work  of  his  presidency ;  and  partly 
also,  because  his  views  of   Genet's   personality   changed   rapidly. 

'  Genet  then  recounts  the  assistance  given  him  by  the  latter  in  advice  and  influence. 
Rtport  of  American  Historical  Association,  1896,  p.  982,  n.  2. 
•Jefferson  to  Living  ton,  April  18,  1802. 
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Genet  himself  wrote  in  the  succeeding  autumn*  that,  in  the  beginning, 
Jefferson  seemed  disposed  to  second  his  views,  and  gave  him  useful 
ideas  of  the  men  in  position  ;  nevertheless,  he  says  that  he  noted  in 
his  official  declarations  a  sort  of  reserve  which  convinced  him  that 
Jefferson  was  aiming  to  keep  in  place  whatever  happened,  and  he 
finally  found  himself  deserted  by  him.  Jefferson  on  the  other  hand 
came  to  know  that  Genet's  desire  was  to  force  the  Americans  into 
war  on  the  side  of  France,  contrary  to  his.  professions,  and  that  he 
did  not  promise  everything  and  ask  nothing,  as  he  had  at  first  sup- 
posed. The  truth  seems  to  be  that,  in  the  beginning,  Jefferson  be- 
lieved that  motives  of  policy  coincided  with  his  friendliness  for  France, 
and  that  in  the  probable  event  of  war  against  Spain  the  freedom  of 
Louisiana  by  French  assistance  was  not  to  be  rejected.  He  was  not 
yet  dispossessed  of  his  illusions  with  respect  to  French  disinterested- 
ness. By  a  protest  against  the  use  of  Kentucky  to  violate  our  neu- 
trality, he  saved  his  official  conscience,  at  least;  but  he  did  not  break 
with  Genet.  He  wrote  the  letter  of  introduction  for  Michaux,*  and 
he  was  left  in  a  position  to  "watch  events."  Genet's  actions,  how- 
ever, soon  compelled  Jefferson  to  abandon  him.  Even  before  this  in- 
terview, Jefferson  wrote  Monroe  that  he  did  not  augur  well  of  the 
mode  of  conduct  of  the  new  French  minister,  and  he  was  aiming  to 
disabuse  him  of  the  idea  that  he  had  an  appeal  from  President  and 
Congress  to  the  people.  The  affair  of  the  Little  Democrat  immed- 
iately after  the  interview  led  Jefferson  to  declare  :  "  his  conduct  is 
indefensible  by  the  most  furious  Jacobin.  I  only  wish  our  country- 
men may  distinguish  between  him  and  his  nation."'  And  indeed 
the  Jacobinical  forces  themselves,  which  had  come  into  power  in 
France  in  June,  did  not  desire  to  defend  him.  Soon  Deforgues' 
letter*  was  on  its  way,  in  which  the  new  Minister  of  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, foreseeing  the  tendency  of  his  course,  pointed  out  in  severe 
terms  that  he  was  instructed  "  to  treat  with  the  gox'crnment  and  not 
with  a  portion  of  the  people"  and  not  to  exercise  pro-cotisiilar  powers  in 
a  friendly  nation.  Referring  to  the  criticisms  on  Washington  in 
Genet's  dispatches,  he  says  :  "  Deceived  by  a  false  popularity  you 
have  alienated  from  yourself  the  only  man  who  could  be  for  us  the 

'  Genet  to  Minister,  Octol)er  7,  1793,  Archives,  Etats-Unis,  Vol.  38,  fo.  402. 

*  Later  he  seemed  desirous  to  conceal  the  significance  of  this  letter.  See  Report  of 
Amer'uan  Historical  Association,  1896,  p.  933. 

3  Jefferson,  Works,  IV.  19.  Genet  wrote  on  the  twelfth  of  August  that  he  would 
publish  his  correspondence  with  Jefferson,  "  a  man  en<lowed  with  good  ciualities  but 
weak  enough  to  sign  what  he  does  not  think  and  defend  officially  measures  which  he  con- 
demns in  conversation  and  anonymous  writings."  .\rchives,  £tats-Unis,  Vol.  38,  fo.  182; 
Dc  \\\U,  Jefferson,  530. 

*JuIy  30,  1793,  Archives,  fetats-Unis,  Vol.  38,  fo.   107  ;     Dc  Witt,  Jefferson,  525. 
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organ  of  the  American  people."  He  sneers  at  Genet's  professions 
of  having  already  armed  the  Kentuckians  and  Canadians  and  awaits 
the  developments  of  these  measures,  but  observes  that  an  expedi- 
tion by  sea  prepared  at  Philadelphia  against  New  Orleans  would 
openly  violate  American  ntutrality  and  render  Genet  odious  to  the 
government ;  and  finally  he  charges  him  to  gain  the  confidence  of 
the  President  and  Congress.  Genet,  in  the  thick  of  party  contests, 
took  little  heed  of  the  warning,  and  rushed  boldly  on  to  meet  his 
fate  by  the  appeal  to  the  people  against  Wiishington. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  present  paper  to  relate  the  progress 
of  the  preparations  for  the  expedition  that  followed.'  The  downfall 
of  the  Girondins  led  naturally  to  the  disavowal  and  recall  of  Genet. 
Soon  after  arriving,  Fauchet,  his  successor,  issued  a  proclamation 
(March  6,  1794)  terminating  the  expedition.  It  came  when  Clark 
and  his  friends  were  actively  preparing  for  the  descent  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  when  troops  were  already  gathered  at  the  St.  Mary's  and 
along  the  frontier  of  Georgia  for  an  attack  on  St.  Augustine.  Had 
the  proclamation  been  delayed,  the  attempt  would  certainly  have 
been  begun.  What  the  result  of  such  an  attempt  would  have  been, 
with  the  Spaniards  fully  informed,  the  military  forces  of  the  United 
States  under  orders  to  oppose  it,  and  the  leading  friends  of  Genet 
already  alienated,  need  not  be  considered  here. 

The  ver>'  extensivcness  of  the  original  project,  the  succession  of 
unforeseen  changes  in  the  government  and  the  militarj^  situation  of 
France,  but  above  all  the  character  of  Genet  and  of  Washington 
worked  to  render  it  abortive.  Enough  has  been  said  to  reveal  the 
fact  that  this  attempt  was  an  important  chapter  in  the  history  of 
the  Mississippi  X'alley  in  its  relations  to  the  future  of  the  United 
States,  of  France  and  of  .Spain.  It  is,  in  fact,  4  chapter  in  the  long 
struggle  of  the  people  of  that  \'alley  to  hold  the  approaches  to  their 
great  river — a  struggle  that  is  not  yet  ended. 

Frederick  J.  Turner. 

'See  American  His-tcrical Rci-ieui,  III.  490;  Rtport  of  American  Historical  Asie- 
ciation,  1896,  p.  930,  and  the  documents  to  be  published  in  the  same  Report  for  1897, 
on  the  expedition  in  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia. 
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/.  Jefferson  to  George  Rogers  Clark,  ijSj. 

The  following  letter  of  Thomas  Jefferson  to  George  Rogers 
Clark  of  Kentucky,  the  well-known  conqueror  of  the  Illinois 
country  in  the  Revolution,  is  from  the  Draper  Collection  of  the 
State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin,  52  Clark  MSS.,  93.  I  am 
indebted  to  Secretary  Reuben  G.  Thwaites  for  permission  to  use  it. 
The  significance  of  the  letter  becomes  increased  when  it  is  recalled 
that  William,  the  brother  of  George  Rogers  Clark,  was  the  famous 
companion  of  Lewis  in  the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition  of  1804— 
1806. 

The  publication  in  1783  of  Ledyard's  account  of  Captain  Cook's 
voyage,  which  aroused  interest  in  Pacific  trade,  and  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  British  Northwest  Company  in  that  year,  may  have  influ- 
enced Jefferson  in  addressing  George  Rogers  Clark.  At  Paris,  in 
1 786,  Jefferson  was  interested  in  Ledyard's  scheme  for  engaging  a 
wealthy  French  mercantile  company,  the  house  of  Le  Coulteux, 
in  the  fur-trade  of  the  Pacific  coast,  and  he  secured  from  this  house 
a  promise  that  they  would  consider  the  advantages  of  Alexandria, 
on  the  Potomac,  for  their  depot  of  supply.'  Jefferson's  interest  in 
canals  connecting  the  Potomac  and  the  Ohio  was  partly  due  to  this 
project.  After  the  failure  of  Ledyard's  Parisian  plans,  Jefferson 
proposed  to  him  to  cross  Russia  to  Kamchatka,  take  ship  to  Nootka 
Sound,  and  thence  return  to  the  United  States  by  way  of  the  Mis- 
souri.*    But  this  failed  through  Russian  opposition. 

In  1792  Jefferson  proposed  to  the  American  Philo.sophical  So- 
ciety to  send  an  explorer  by  way  of  the  Missouri  to  the  Pacific. 
He  selected  Lewis  as  leader,  with  Andre  Michaux  (the  botanist 
whose  connections  with  George  Rogers  Clark  and  Genet  are  noted 
in  the  article  on  Genet  in  this  number  of  the  Review),  as  his  com- 
panion. Jefferson  made  out  instructions  for  Michaux  in  Januarj', 
1793.  But  the  plans  of  Genet  prevented  this  project ;  and  the  fears 
of  Jefferson  lest  England  gain  priority  in  this  trans -continental  cx- 

•JcfTcrson,  U'ri/higs,  IV.  ji^t  e/  /•assim. 

'Jefiersoii,  Memoir  of  Mcrh^'etlier  Lttms,  in  Coues,  History  of  the  Leti'is  anJ  Clark 
R\p  iiitioit^  I.xviii. 
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pedition  were  partly  verified  when  Alexander  Mackenzie  crossed 
through  Canada  in  1793  to  the  Pacific'  In  the  fall  of  1794  Caron- 
delet,  governor  of  Louisiana,  relates  that  he  has  offered  a  reward  to 
a  St.  Louis  company  of  explorers,  if  they  should  reach  the  Pacific 
and  bring  back  news  of  the  Russian  settlements.* 

The  outcome  of  these  various  attempts  of  Jefferson  in  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  expedition  is  well  known.  William  Clark  gave  to  George 
Rogers  Clark  an  early  account  of  his  success. 

Frederick  J.  Turner. 


Annapolis  Dec.  4.  1783. 
Dear  Sir 

I  received  here  about  a  week  ago  your  obliging  letter  of  Oct. 
12.  1783.  with  the  shells  and  seeds  for  which  I  return  you  many  thanks, 
you  are  also  so  kind  as  to  keep  alive  the  hope  of  getting  for  me  as  many 
of  the  different  species  of  bones,  teeth  and  tusks  of  the  Mammoth  as  can 
now  be  found,  this  will  be  most  acceptable,  Pittsburg  and  Philadelphia 
or  Winchester  will  be  the  surest  channel  of  conveyance.  I  find  they  have 
subscribed  a  very  large  sum  of  money  in  England  for  exploring  the  coun- 
try from  the  Missisipi  to  California,  they  pretend  it  is  only  to  promote 
knolege.  I  am  afraid  they  have  thoughts  of  colonising  into  that  quarter, 
some  of  us  have  been  talking  here  in  a  feeble  way  of  making  the  attempt 
to  search  that  country,  but  1  doubt  whether  we  have  enough  of  that  kind 
of  spirit  to  raise  the  money,  how  would  you  like  to  lead  such  a  party  ? 
tho  I  am  afraid  our  prospect  is  not  worth  asking  the  question,  the  defini- 
tive treaty  of  peace  is  at  length  arrived,  it  is  not  altered  from  the  pre- 
liminaries, the  cession  of  the  territory  West  of  Ohio  to  the  United  states 
has  been  at  length  accepted  by  Congress,  with  some  small  alterations  of 
the  conditions,  we  are  in  daily  expectation  of  receiving  it  with  the  final 
approbation  of  Virginia.  Congress  have  been  lately  agitated  by  ques- 
tions where  they  should  fix  their  residence,  they  first  resolved  on  Tren- 
town.  the  Southern  states  however  contrived  to  get  a  vote  that  they  would 
give  half  theii"  time  to  Georgetown  at  the  Falls  of  Patowmac.  still  we 
consider  the  matter  as  undecided  between  the  Delaware  and  Patowmac. 
we  urge  the  latter  as  the  only  point  of  union  which  can  cement  us  to  our 
Western  friends  when  they  shall  be  formed  into  separate  states.  I  shall 
always  be  happy  to  hear  from  you  and  am  with  very  particular  esteem, 
D'.  Sir 

Your  friend  and  humble  servt 

Th.  Jefferson 
[AddresseJ :  Gen'.  George  Rogers  Clarke.] 


•  Mackenzie,   Voyages  through  America. 
•American  Historical  Review,  II.  476. 
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2.  Diary  and  Letters  of  Henry  Ingersoll,  Prisoner  at  CartJiagena, 

iSo6-i8og. 

Among  the  foreigners  who  came  to  the  United  States  at  or 
soon  after  the  close  of  their  struggle  for  independence  was  Fran- 
cisco Miranda,  born  under  Spanish  rule  in  Caracas,  South  America. 
He  conceived  the  idea  of  a  similar  independence  for  his  own  coun- 
try and  solicited  aid  for  that  purpose  from  the  United  States,  from 
England,  Austria,  Russia,  and  France,  but  without  avail,  since  none 
wished  to  become  involved  in  a  war  with  Spain.  He  took  an  active 
military  part  in  the  French  Revolution  but  was  compelled  to  flee  to 
England  and  later  returned  to  the  United  States.  The  close  con- 
nection of  France  and  Spain  after  the  treaty  of  Basel  (1795)  brought 
the  Federalist  leaders  to  his  aid  in  this  country  in  view  of  the  pros- 
pective war  with  France.  Hamilton  was  desirous  of  commanding 
an  expedition  to  Spanish  South  America  in  co-operation  with  Eng- 
land ;  but  President  Adams,  however  strong  his  feeling  against 
France,  looked  coldly  on  such  leadership  and  gave  Miranda  little 
encouragement  save  in  polite  words.  The  defeat  of  the  Federalists 
in  1800  deprived  Miranda  of  their  aid.  Finding  the  JefTersonian 
party  not  predisposed  to  aid  him,  he  resolved  to  head  an  expedition 
on  his  own  responsibility.  Securing  financial  aid  from  two  citizens 
of  New  York,  Col.  W.  S.  Smith  and  Mr.  Samuel  G.  Ogden, 
Miranda  fitted  out  the  small  ship  Leander  in  1 806,  and  embarked 
men  under  various  pretences.  Sailing  to  the  West  Indies,  he  en- 
gaged two  small  schooners,  upon  which  he  placed  some  of  his  men. 
As  the  expedition  approached  the  South  American  coast  near 
Caracas,  the  little  fleet  was  engaged  by  two  Spanish  vessels,  during 
which  the  Leander  fled,  leaving  the  two  pilot  schooners  and  some 
sixty  men  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Among  the  prisoners  was 
Henry  Ingersoll,  whose  diary  and  letters  arc  printed  here  for  the 
first  time.  Miranda  eventually  landed  and  had  some  success  ;  but 
during  the  course  of  his  second  and  more  famous  expedition  of 
1810  he  was  captured,  and  died  in  chains  in  a  Cadiz  prison  in  18 16. 

Henry  Ingersoll  was  a  native  of  Massachusetts  and  had  been 
apprenticed  to  the  printer's  trade.  For  his  skill  in  this  craft,  al- 
though a  mere  lad,  he  was  engaged  by  Miranda,  who  carried  with 
him  a  printing  press  for  the  various  manifestos  to  be  issued  to  his 
fellow-countrj'men  after  he  had  landed.  In  a  narrative  written  soon 
after  his  release  from  captivity,  Ingersoll  describes  the  artifices  re- 
sorted to  by  Miranda's  agents  in  enlisting  men  : 

"A  principal  object  with  Miranda  was  how  to  obtain  the  proper  per- 
sons to  accompany  him  ;  it  was  no  hard  matter  to  i)rocure  sailors  suffi- 
cient as  the  Ship  Leander  had  long  been  a  St.  Domingo  Trader,  there- 
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fore  her  present  appearance  excited  no  suspicion  ;  but  it  was  not  so  easy 
to  engage  any  to  enlist  as  Soldiers.  Great  circumspection  was  necessary 
not  only  to  prevent  public  alarm,  but  to  allay  any  suspicion  which  might 
arise  in  the  breasts  of  those  who  were  engaged.  In  this  transaction  I 
cannot  biit  admire  the  cunning  and  skill  of  Miranda  or  his  agents,  as 
well  as  reprobate  the  falshood  and  duplicity  resorted  to.  Mr.  John  Fink 
was  applied  to  by  Col.  Smith  to  engage  about  30  young  butchers  out  of 
the  New  York  markets  to  enlist  as  Soldiers  to  go  to  New  Orleans  to  serve 
as  guards  to  the  United  States  Mail.  They  were  stout,  smart  athletic 
young  men,  totally  ignorant  of  public  affairs ;  without  the  least  idea  of 
any  deception  being  used.  Miranda's  object  no  doubt  was  to  attach 
these  men  to  his  person.  A  number  of  Mechanics  were  engaged  by  dif- 
ferent men  under  various  auspices.  Miles  L.  Hall  was  authorized  by 
Col.  Smith  to  engage  a  certain  number  of  printers  for  stipulated  wages. 
Several  young  gentlemen  engaged  as  officers 

"In  this  manner  did  Col.  Smith  engage  nearly  one  hundred  men 
besides  those  belonging  to  the  ship,  a  great  part  of  whom  were  intended  as 
officers 

"  In  the  mean  time  every  precaution  was  taken  by  Lewis  and  others  to 
convey  on  board  the  Leander  her  military  stores,  &c. ,  to  elude  the  vig- 
ilance of  the  public  eye.  After  the  principal  part  of  the  cargo  was  on 
board  she  unmoored  from  alongside  the  wharf  and  dropped  down  to 
Staten  Island,  where  she  was  made  ready  to  receive  Miranda  and  his 
officers.  The  following  are  some  of  the  iotas  of  which  the  cargo  was 
composed.  About  5000  pikes,  300  pairs  of  pistols,  50  rifles,  1500 
muskets,  about  2000  swords  and  cutlasses,  40  cannon,  2  brass  pieces,  20 
tons  of  cannon  balls,  half  a  ton  of  musket -balls,  150  quarter  casks  powder, 
2  doz.  saddles  and  bridles,  700  suits  clothes  consisting  of  jackets  and 
trousers  and  a  few  military  suits. ' ' 

From  the  correspondence  of  Miranda  with  President  Jefferson 
and  Secretary  Madison,  some  of  the  men  embarked  in  the  enterprise 
supposed  that  the  government  wa.s  at  least  cognizant  of  the  plan. 

"  In  the  official  language  held  by  the  president  in  his  communication 
to  Congress  in  year  1805  a  Spanish  war  was  tho't  unavoidable ;  and 
if  I  am  correct  the  Marquis  de  Yrujo  was  ordered  to  leave  Washington 
during  the  winter  of  1806.  These  events  determined  some  to  engage  in 
this  Expedition,  under  the  idea  that  it  was  under  the  implied  sanction  of 
government.  I  do  not  say  it  was  so,  I  know  the  insufficiency  of  the  data 
which  I  go  upon  ;  but  it  was  a  natural  conclusion."  "  I  do  not  intend 
to  accuse  the  administration  of  my  country  ;  but  I  wish  to  exculjjate  those 
who  entered  into  this  expedition  from  the  charge  of  piracy ;  and  too  that 
they  had  forfeited  all  claim  to  protection  from  their  own  government  and 
even  lost  the  right  of  citizenship. ' ' 

The  prisoner  frequently  asserts  that  President  Jefferson  was  privy 
to  the  expedition.   \\\  1809,  after  his  retirement  from  the  presidency, 
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Jefferson  wrote  to  Don  Valentine  de  Foronda,  at  that  time  Spanish 
minister  to  the  United  States  : 

"Your  predecessor,  soured  on  a  question  of  etiquette  against  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  country,  wished  to  impute  wrong  to  them  in  all  their 
actions,  even  where  he  did  not  believe  it  himself.  In  this  spirit,  he 
wished  it  to  be  believed  that  we  were  in  unjustifiable  co-operation  in  Mi- 
randa's expedition.  I  solemnly,  and  on  my  personal  truth  and  honor,  de- 
clare to  you,  that  this  was  entirely  without  foundation,  and  that  there  was 
neither  co-operation  nor  connivance  on  our  part.  He  informed  us  he  was 
about  to  attempt  the  liberation  of  his  native  country  from  bondage,  and 
intimated  a  hope  of  our  aid,  or  connivance  at  least.  He  was  at  once  in- 
formed that  although  we  had  great  cause  of  complaint  against  Spain,  and 
even  of  war,  yet  whenever  we  should  think  proper  to  act  as  her  enemy, 
it  should  be  openly  and  above  board,  and  that  our  hostility  should  never 
be  exercised  by  such  petty  means.  We  had  no  suspicion  that  he  expected 
to  engage  men  here,  but  merely  to  purchase  military  stores.  Against  this 
there  was  no  law,  nor  consequently  any  authority  for  us  to  interpose  ob- 
stacles. On  the  other  hand,  we  deemed  it  improper  to  betray  his  volun- 
tary communication  to  the  agents  of  Spain.  Although  his  measures  were 
many  days  in  preparation  at  New  York,  we  never  had  the  least  intimation 
or  suspicion  of  his  engaging  men  in  his  enterprise,  until  he  was  gone  ;  and 
I  presume  the  secrecy  of  his  proceeding  kept  them  equally  unknown  to 
the  Marquis  Yrujo  at  Philadelphia  and  the  Spanish  consul  at  New  York, 
since  neither  of  them  gave  us  any  information  of  the  enlistment  of  men, 
until  it  was  too  late  for  any  measures  taken  at  Washington  to  prevent  their 
departure.  The  officer  in  the  Customs,  who  participated  in  this  transac- 
tion with  Miranda,  we  immediately  removed,  and  should  have  had  him 
and  others  further  punished,  had  it  not  been  for  the  protection  given  them 
by  private  citizens  at  New  York,  in  opposition  to  the  government,  who 
by  their  impudent  falsehoods  and  calumnies  were  able  to  overbear  the 
minds  of  the  jurors.'" 

A  petition  from  the  prisoners  at  Carthagena  was  presented "  to 
the  second  session  of  the  Tenth  Congress,  asserting  that  they  had 
been  "  entrapped  into  the  service  of  the  said  Miranda  on  the  expe- 
dition by  assurances  made  at  the  time  of  their  engagements,  that 
they  were  to  be  employed  in  the  service  of  the  United  States  and 
under  the  authority  of  the  government."  No  opportunity  of  es- 
cape had  been  possible  save  at  Jacmel  and  there  they  had  been 
strictly  guarded. 

The  committee  to  whom  this  petition  was  referred  made  a  rather 
colorless  report,  presuming  that  the  prisoners  had  told  the  truth 
and  that  the  execution  of  the  ofificers  by  the  Spanish  government 

1  Works,  V.  474. 

'^  Annals  of  Congrrs},  Tenth  Congress,  2cl  Session,  pp.  488-491,  511,  896-89S  ; 
petition  of  September  16,  l8o8;  American  State  Papers,  Foreign  Relations,  III.  256,  257. 
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further  showed  these  survivors  to  be  secondary  offenders.  The 
"dictates  of  humanity"  also  pleaded  for  their  succor;  but  the 
recommendation  that  the  President  be  requested  to  take  immediate 
steps  for  their  release  was  lost,  50  to  34,  the  Republican  majority 
from  the  middle  and  southern  states  against  the  minority  from 
Federalist  New  England  and  from  New  York. 

In  the  first  session  of  the  next  Congress,  a  new  report '  was 
made  on  the  prisoners'  petition.  "  They  were,  by  various  mis- 
representations and  deceptions,  incautiously  drawn  into  the  service 
of  General  Miranda  in  an  expedition,  hostile  in  its  intention,  against 
some  of  the  Spanish  settlements  in  South  America  ;  that  they  were 
engaged  under  various  pretences  of  serving  their  country  and  acting 
in  conformity  to  its  laws — some  ostensibly  were  to  go  to  New  Orleans 
and  act  as  guards  to  the  United  States  mail,  others  were  to  followtheir 
different  mechanical  professions  in  that  country  and  the  residue  were 
engaged  for  a  direct  voyage  to  St.  Domingo  and  back  to  New  York." 

An  extended  debate  on  the  recommendation  of  the  committee 
for  relief  at  the  hands  of  President  Jefferson  at  once  drifted  into  the 
question  of  the  knowledge  possessed  by  the  government  of  the  ex- 
pedition before  it  sailed.  Quotations  were  made  from  the  evidence 
produced  at  the  trial  of  Col.  Smith  and  Mr.  Ogden,'  indicted  in 
New  York  for  promoting  the  expedition,  to  prove  the  connivance 
of  the  government.  The  Republicans  opposed  the  report  mainly 
on  the  ground  that  the  prisoners  had  by  their  own  action  voluntarily 
expatriated  themselves  and  removed  all  claim  for  assistance  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States.  They  further  argued  that  such  relief 
might  lead  to  serious  complications  with  Spain.  Since  Miranda  had 
fled  to  England,  the  expedition  was  branded  as  a  British  scheme 
from  the  beginning,  directed  against  her  enemy,  Spain.  Among 
those  who  pleaded  for  the  prisoners  was  Bacon,  of  Massachusetts, 
who  refuted  the  insinuation  that  they  were  habitual  criminals  and 
outlaws  by  claiming  acquaintance  with  one  of  them  (IngersoU)  from 
his  own  town  (Stockbridge),  "  of  a  reputable  family." 

Public  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  men  had  made  headway  since 
the  first  petition  and  it  now  required  the  casting  vote  of  the  speaker 
to  defeat  the  report  and  destroy  the  hope  of  the  government's  aiding 
the  captives. 

Although  the  aid  of  the  government  was  thus  lost  in  high  party 
feelings,  the  debate  at  one  time  having  almost  precipitated  a  duel, 
yet  there  were  not  wanting  many  schemes  of  relief  at  the  hands  of 

^Annals  of  Congress,  Eleventh  Congress,  1st  Session,  pp.  l6l,  257,  269-315; 
American  Slate  Pa/vrs,  Foreign  Relations,  III.   258,  259. 

'  The  Trials  of  William  S.  Smith  and  Samuel  G.  Ogden,  New  York,  1807. 
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private  persons  and  parties.  The  letter  to  Mr.  Bacon,  representa- 
tive from  Massachusetts,  which  was  afterwards  secured  by  Mr. 
Ingersoll,  will  illustrate  one  of  many  fruitless  plans. 

It  is  a  fresh  illustration  of  the  weakness  of  the  United  States 
during  this  period  that  the  liberation  of  Mr.  Ingersoll  was  secured 
entirely  through  British  intercession.  Hon.  Theodore  Sedgwick,  a 
resident  of  Stockbridge,  Massachusetts,  to  whom  one  of  the  appeals 
of  the  prisoner  had  been  sent,  asked  the  influence  of  Erskine,  the 
British  Minister  to  the  United  States,  in  behalf  of  the  boy.  He  in 
turn  begged  Hammond,  former  minister  to  this  country,  to  present 
the  case  of  Ingersoll,  "  a  youth  of  little  experience,"  to  the  Spanish 
Minister  at  St.  James,  Admiral  Apodaca.  The  Admiral  assured 
Hammond  that  he  would  "  not  fail  to  use  his  good  Offices  with  his 
Government  in  behalf  of  the  young  Man  in  the  first  Dispatch  he 
may  have  an  opportunity  of  sending  to  Spain."  Four  months  later 
Hammond  received  a  triplicate  of  a  letter  "  from  the  Supreme  Gov- 
ernment of  Spain  to  the  Government  at  Santa  Fe  [Bogota],  di- 
recting Mr.  IngersoU's  immediate  Release."' 

The  pardon  recites  that  "some  persons  belonging  to  the  royal 
family  and  some  belonging  to  the  ministry  of  His  Britannic  Majesty 
having  strongly  recommended  a  petition  presented  by  the  Minister 
at  the  court  of  London,  soliciting  the  liberty  of  John  Edward 
Moore,  English  subject,  and  Henry  Ingersoll,  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  two  young  men  who  by  reason  of  their  trust  in  others,  want 
of  experience,  and  youth  were  seduced  and  deceived  by  Miranda 
and  have  been  taken  in  this  kingdom  and  condemned  to  ten  years 
of  confinement  in  the  Castle  of  Omoa  in  the  kingdom  of  Guate- 
mala, the  Supreme  Central  and  Governing  Junta  of  the  Kingdoms 
of  Spain  and  the  Indies,  being  well  informed  and  considering  the 
distinguished  recommendations  of  the  persons  who  concern  them- 
selves in  behalf  of  these  unfortunates,  moreover  considering  their 
youth  and  want  of  experience,  has  caused  them  to  be  freed  from  all 
punishment,"  etc. 

At  proper  places  in  the  Diary,  selections  arc  inserted  in  brack- 
ets from  an  uncompleted  sketch  of  his  adventures  by  Mr.  Inger- 
soll. His  letters  arc  also  inserted  in  chronological  order.  Editorial 
corrections  and  additions  are  indicated  by  brackets  and  italics.  For 
the  opportunity  to  print  these  papers  the  Review  is  indebted  to 
Mrs.  M.  E.  Bell,  of  Bay  City,  Michigan,  granddaughter  of  Henry 

Ingersoll.  ^^  i-         ij- 

*'  Edwin  Krle  Sparks.- 

'  Letters  of  Erskine,  October  30,   1808,  and  April   14,   1809,  enclosinf;  copies  of 
Hammond's  of  February  9  and  April  6,  1809,  and  of  Apodaca's  of  January  7,  1809. 
*The  footnotes  are  partly  by  Professor  Sparks,  partly  by  the  managing  editor. 
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A  few  remarkable  events  that  happen*  on  board  the  Ship  Leander 
of  sixteen  guns  Cap!  Tho'  Lewis,  owned  by  Sam?  G.  Ogden  of  New  York, 
bound  from  N.  Y  to  the  Island  of  St  Domingo  in  the  West  Indias.  they 
are  as  follows — ' 

1806  Sailed  from   New  York,  a  number  of  passengers  on  board, 

Feb.      2      Cargo  unknown.     [High  were  the  expectations  of  many  as 

to  their  future  destinies.] 
Feb.      10     Saw  the  Island  of  Barmuda 

12  The  Cleopatra  Frigate,  Cap!  White,  board"  us,  exchanged 
some  Americans  for  some  Englishmen  we  had  on  board,  after 
detaining  us  a  bout  36  hours  suffered  us  to  pass 
14  Brought  to  a  small  Spanish  schooner  bound  to  the  Island  of 
Puerto  Rico,  let  her  pass.  [Conjectures  as  to  Miranda's 
object  in  bringing  her  too — his  right  questioned.] 
18  Came  to  in  the  harbor  of  Jaccjuemel  in  the  Island  of  St. 
Domingo,  during  our  stay  in  Jacquemel  the  Cap!  of  the 
Leander  chartered  two  schooners,  the  Bee  Cap!  Rob!  Huddle, 
on  board  of  which,  I^wis  sent  33  men  all  armed,  with  a 
nine  pounder,  under  the  command  of  Dan!  D.  Durning,  and 
the  schooner  Bacchus  Cap|  James  Gardiner  unarmed.  [Mis- 
fortunes— tiuarrel  of  Capt.  Lewis  and  Miranda — Lewis'  jour- 
ney to  Port -au  Prince — the  result —  ....  addition  to  our 
force  &c.] 

I.       H.    INGERSOLL   TO    HIS    PARENTS. 

Jacquemel,  (Island  of  St.  Domingo) 

On  board  the  Leander,  March  22°*  1806 
Dear  Father  and  Mother, 

Knowing  that  any  information  concerning  me 
■will  be  recived  with  pleasure  I  think  it  my  duty  to  embrace  every  op- 
portunity of  writing  you. — Sunday  2°''  of  February  I  sailed  in  the  Ship 
Leander,  on  the  secret  expedition  I  mentioned  in  my  last.  In  four  days 
"we  passed  to  the  leeward  of  Bermuda.  Wednesday  Feb'  12th  in  lat. 
24.40.  N.  descried  a  sail  off  our  lee-bow  at  8  o'clock  A.M. — at  12  bore 
down  upon  us  :  Expecting  her  to  be  a  French  privateer,  we  hove  too, 
•and  made  every  preparation  for  action,  every  person  on  board  took  his ' 
station,  we  were  determined  not  to  be  taken.  I  expected  to  have 
■seen  a  wami  engagement ;  at  2  P.  M  she  came  up  with  us,  hoisted  Eng- 
lish colours  she  proved  to  be  the  Cleopatra  of  44  guns ;  after  detaining 
•us  24  hours  and  impressing  20  seamen  for  whom  she  gave  us  in  exchange 
12  Americans  she  suffered  us  to  proceed ;  the  Seamen  she  took  from  us 
were  all  English  subjects  ;  from  our  suspicious  appearance  she  had  good 
reason  for  detaining  us  till  she  was  satisfied  we  had  not  contraband  articles 

'For  the  events  to  the  end  of  1807  the  reader  may  compare  A  Central  Account 
■of  Miranda' s  Expedition,  New  York,  1808,  by  John  H.  Sherman  ;  for  those  to  the  end  of 
April,  1806,  TAc  History  of  Don  Francisco  de  Miranda' s  Attempt  to  effect  a  Rn'olution 
Jn South  America,hy  James  Biggs,  Ix>ndon,  1809,  pp.  1-82,  both  published  anonymously. 
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aboard: — Sunday  i6th  bro't  too  a  Spanish  schooner,  after  exam[/«]ing 
her  papers  let  her  pass  ;  i8th  becalmed  in  sight  of  Jacquemel.  this 
day  a  Sailor  fell  over-board,  and  was  with  difficulty  saved.  Capt.  Lewis 
went  by  land  to  Port-au  Prince  and  engaged  the  Ship  Emperor  for  the 
expedition.  Wednesday  19th  came  to  anchor  in  the  harbor  of  Jacquemel. 
Thursday  put  up  a  printing  press  on  board  the  Ship.  Friday  Saturday 
and  Sunday  printed  2,000  Proclamations  in  the  Spanish  language,*  declar- 
atory of  our  intentions,  which  as  soon  as  we  arrive  at  our  destination  will 
be  distributed  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  Thursday  6th  of  March  my 
birthday  I  went  ashore  at  Jacquemel  for  the  first  time  since  I  left  N. 
York.  It  will  be  expected  I  should  give  a  description  of  Jacquemel,  the 
manners,  customs,  &c.  the  short  time  I  was  ashore,  and  the  little  op- 
portunity I  had  of  improving  it,  together  with  my  not  being  acquainted 
with  their  language,  are  obstacles  not  easily  surmounted.  As  to  the  pro- 
ductions I  imagine  they  are  the  same  with  the  rest  of  the  island,  and 
other  parts  of  the  West  Indies,  there  appears  to  be  plenty  of  coffee,  I 
saw  Oranges,  Cotton  Tamarinds  &c.  in  full  bloom.  I  should  judge  there 
were  about  500  houses  the  greater  of  them  no  more  than  miserable  huts  ; 
the  inhabitants  are  chiefly  blacks  I  observed  no  business  going  on  except 
a  few  taylors  at  work,  and  the  women  washing  in  the  River,  they  live 
chiefly  on  yams  and  bananos ;  I  had  not  an  opportunity  of  going  into  the 
country  to  see  their  plantations :  I  think  when  a  peace  takes  place  be- 
tween France  and  England,  the  French  will  finally  subdue  the  blacks, 
they  will  take  the  Sea-port  towns ;  the  blacks  will  then  retire  to  the 
mountains,  but  in  time  they  must  surrender.  Jacquemel  lies  on  the 
South  side  of  the  island  opposite  Port-au-Prince.  You  will  naturally  ask 
where  I  am  going,  and  what  I  intend  to  do ;  It  is  not  proper  yet  to  en- 
trust it  in  a  letter  but  it  will  soon  be  made  known  to  the  world ;  indeed 
I  am  not  fully  in  the  secret ;  but  I  have  that  confidence  in  the  faith  and 
honor  of  those  concerned  if  we  should  succeed  I  shall  be  able  to  return 
to  America  in  a  less  degree  of  dependence  than  when  I  left  it. 

We  had  a  very  good  passage  from  N.  York  to  Jacquemel  in  17  days : 
I  was  sick  almost  all  the  passage  but  at  present  I  enjoy  very  good  health  : 
I  think  a  warm  climate  will  agree  with  me.  the  ship  Sampson  Capt  T. 
Edwards  sailed  from  the  Hook  the  same  day  we  did,  bound  to  the  E. 
■  Indies,  we  soon  parted  with  her.  Give  my  love  to  J.  Sergeant,  if  he  is 
still  alive.  I  left  two  of  my  profiles  framed  with  Mr.  Stevens  N.  Y  one 
of  them  I  intended  for  Sally.  My  love  to  her,  and  all  the  rest  of  my 
brothers  and  sisters,  no  more  at  present, 

adieu,  your  affectionate  Son, 
Henry  Inc.ersoll. 
Mr.  Jonathan  Ingersoll. 

P.  S.     My  compliments  to  J.  Hunt.     I  shall  write  him  the  next  op- 
portunity.    My  respects  to  Doct.  Jones  and  family. 

\Addresse(i :  "Mr.  Jonathan  Ingersoll,  Stockbridge,  County  of  Berk- 
shire, Massachusetts,  America."] 

'  -Sherman,  35-39,  gives  the  text  of  one. 
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1806 
March  27     Left  Jacquemel  destination  unknown  [Bee  ran  foul  the  Lean- 
der  and  lost  her  flying  jib-boom] 

28         I  with  Twenty  men  more,  all  arm*  was  sent  on  board  the 
Bacchus. 
April    8       Owing  to  bad  Seamanship,  or  some  intention  of  Cap!  Lewis 
we  ran  into  the  Bay  of  Venezuela  on  the  Coast  of  Terra 
Firma 

14  Came  to  Anchor  in  the  Island  of  Aruba  \^Orubd\,  where  we 
found  two  English  armed  Vessels  a  Brig  and  a  Schooner  Com* 
by  Cap!  Philips,  while  at  aruba  General  Miranda  had  his  troops 
amounting  in  all  to  about  200  men  armed  and  accoutred  in 
the  best  manner  that  circumstances  would  admit,  charter*  the 
schooner  Echo  of  4  guns  and  25  men  Com?  by  Cap".  Philips, 
every  thing  was  put  into  the  greatest  order,  Capt.  Gardiner 
took  the  Com?  of  the  Infantry  and  John  O' Sullivan  2nd  Mate 
of  the  Leander  took  the  Com?  of  the  Schooner  Bacchus  [While 
at  Aruba  Miranda's  troops  amounting  in  all  to  about  200  men 
paraded  ashore  armed  and  accoutred  in  the  best  manner  they 
were  able  under  the  direction  of  Col.  George  W.  Kirkland] 

20  Saw  the  Island  of  Curacao,  in  the  night  of  the  Same  Ins?  the 
schooner  Echo  Capl  Philips  ran  away.  [in  attempting  to 
beat  to  windward  the  schooner  Echo  left  us.] 

24  The  schooner  Bacchus  Cap|  O  Sullivan  came  to  an  anchor  in 
the  Island  of  Bonaire  \Buen  Aire] ,  the  same  day  Joined  Con- 
voy and  proceeded  to  the  Coast  of  Terra  Firma 

28  Fell  in  with  two  Armed  Spanish  vessels  a  Brig  of  22  Guns  and  a 
Schooner  of  18  Guns,  after  some  maeunuevers  and  a  few  shots 
from  boath  sides,  (in  which  CapJ  R.  Huddle  was  Kill*  by  a 
grape  shot)  the  Ship  Leander  ran  a  way  leaving  us  to  the  mer- 
cy of  our  enemies,  we  were  taken  prisoners  tied  and  carried 
into  Puerto  Cavallo[/'^/-/£»  Cahello\,  on  boarding  the  Schooner 
Bee  one  man  named  Joseph  Paulding  of  the  City  of  Philadel- 
phia, was  thrown  overboard  and  was  drown*,  the  same  night 
we  were  cram*  into  a  small  dungeon  shackeled  two  and  two. 
[In  sight  of  the  main  descryed  2  vessels  to  leeward,  ran  down 
towards  them,  they  crowded  sail  and  ran  from  us.  events 
have  proved  they  went  into  the  harbor  obtained  a  supply  of 
men  that  night  and  came  out  immediately  to  watch  our  move- 
ments, for  on  the  next  morning  the  brig  of  22  guns  was  within 
gun-shot,  the  schooner  mounted  18  guns,  after  some 
manoevering  an  action  commenced,  but  the  redoubtable  Mir- 
anda, and  the  Almighty  Lewis,"  fled  leaving  two  pilot-boat 
schooners  containing  60  men    to   sustain  the  action  or  give 

•  An  allusion  to  Capt.  Lewis's  angry  declaration,  on   an  earlier  occasion,  that  he 
"  was  the  Almighty  on  board  his  own  ship. ' ' 
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1806  themselves  up  to  the  mercy  of  their  enemies.'  .  .  .  the  enemy 
after  securing  their  prises  proceeded  with  them  into  Porto 
Cavallo.  .  .  .  On  coming  to  anchor  about  12  o'clock  at 
night  under  the  guns  of  the  Castle  of  St.  Philip,  information 
by  signal  having  been  previously  communicated  to  the  forts 
and  country  adjacent  of  their  success,  they  were  ready  to  re- 
ceive us.  the  military  were  all  ordered  out.  curiosity,  con- 
sternation, or  some  other  object,  had  drawn  together  crowds 
of  people  to  behold  the  wretched  victims  of  Miranda's  mad 
ambition.] 

May      3      Cap!  D.  D.  Duming  owwing  to  the  small  Close  and  Filthy 

Dungeon   he   was   in   was   [literally  smothered   to   death]. 

12       Arrived  the  Lieutenant  Governor  and  commissioners  from 

Caracas  to  take  our  declarations,  [which  was  to  be  the  only 

form  of  trial  we  were  to  have  for  our  lives.] 

June  2  Our  declarations  cloased  and  sent  on  to  Caracas  for  trial. 
[During  the  interim  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  the  wretched 
state  of  mind  the  prisoners  were  in.  their  anxiety  was  indes- 
cribable, the  state  of  suspense  and  uncertainty  was  worse  than 
death  itself.] 

July  20  Our  sentences  arrived  and  the  result  was  made  known  to  us 
in  the  following  manner  the  doors  of  our  Cells  were  thrown 
open  and  we  were  instantly  surrounded  by  soldiers  with 
Charged  Bayonets,  in  that  position  we  were  marched  into  a 
small  yard  that  was  in  the  Castle  of  St  Philip,  we  were  in- 
stantly ordered  to  kneel  down  and  the  Interpreter  read  as 
fo]lo[7w:]  that  the  10  following  were  to  be  hanged  and  be- 
headed on  the  ne.\t  day — 

Tho"  Dunahue  George  Ferguson 

James  B  Gardiner  John  Ferris 

Tho"  Billop  Paul  Theadore  Jeorge 

Miles  L  Hall  Gustavus  Adolphus  Burgood 

Charles  Johnson  Daniel  Kemper 

Nineteen  sentanced  for  Eight  years  to  the  Castle  of  Boca 
Chica  Fifteen  sentanced  for  Ten  years  to  the  Castle  of 
Omoa  and  Thirteen  sentanced  for  Ten  years  to  the  Castle 
of  Puerto  Rico  [About  8  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  doors 
of  our  Cells  were  thrown  open  almost  instantaneously  with- 
out our  having  the  least  suspicion  of  such  an  event ;  which 
presented  to  our  view  an  unusual  number  of  soldiers,  who  the 
moment  the  door  was  opened  cocked  their  i)ieces,  charged 
bayonets  with  the  muzzle  of  their  muskets  pointing  directly 
into  the  prison  not  more  than  a  few  feet  from  the  prison 
door,  in  the  form  of  a  semi-circle,     it  may  naturally  be  sup- 

•  Biggs,  pp.  77-80,  gives  an  explanation  of  this  affair,  but  IngersoU  in  an  unprinted 
jiortion  of  his  narrative  scouts  it.     See  Sherman,  pp.  48-53. 
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1806  posed  this  movement  excited  some  surprise  ;  the  first  impres- 

sion every  one  received  was  that  we  were  to  be  butchered  on 

the  spot; I  expected  every  moment  their  muskets 

would  be  discharged  upon  us  and  what  remained  alive  would 
then  be  bayoneted.  ...  at  that  moment  my  Country,  my 
friends,  and  everything  I  held  dear  rushed  in  upon  my  mind 
like  a  torrent  and  almost  overwhelmed  me  ;  yet  at  this  awful 
moment  every  man  manifested  a  degree  of  firmness  that  as- 
tonished even  our  enemies  and  rendered  a  precaution  of 
theirs  unnecessary  ;  in  ordering  some  slaves  to  be  ready  with 
a  sort  of  bench  to  carry  those  to  the  place  of  sentence  who 

should  be  unable  to  proceed The  following  persons 

were  sentenced  to  be  hung  and  beheaded  and  their  heads 
placed  on  poles  to  be  put  up  at  different  places  within  the  prov- 
ince. .  .  .  After  the  sentence  was  read  we  were  remanded 
back  into  Prison  in  the  same  order  except  those  unfortunate 
ten  who  were  to  be  executed  were  taken  to  a  separate  prison] 
21  Thesentance  was  put  into  execution  in  the  following  manner 
we  were  taken  out  and  tied  half  naked  and  in  double  Irons  to 
one  another  marched  to  the  Gallows,  where  we  beheld  our 
companions  hanged  and  beheaded. 

August  7  We  were  put  on  board  the  arm''  Ship  Prince  of  Peace  in  double 
Irons  [to  be  transported  to  Carthagena  about  300  miles  from 
Porto  Cavallo.  This  is  a  large  City  on  the  Spanish  Main, 
the  principal  depot  of  prisoners  of  War.  It  was  supposed  we 
were  more  secure  here  than  at  Porto  Cavallo.  After  under- 
going the  most  rigid  inspection  of  our  irons,  the  greater  part 
of  them  being  newly  rivetted  the  prisoners  were  all  marched 
out  of  the  Castle  at  about  4  o'clock  P.  M.  and  conveyed  on 
board  an  armed  merchant  ship  the  Prince  of  Peace  .... 
Lieut.  Don  Pedro  with  about  fifty  soldiers  had  the  charge  of  the 
prisoners  exclusive  of  the  ship's  crew.  They  were  all  placed 
between  decks,  and  a  Centinel  stationed  at  each  hatchway, 
which  rendered  all  hopes  of  an  attempt  to  rescue  ourselves  at 
Sea  impracticable,  however  several  schemes  were  projected 
but  failed  ;  it  is  supposed  in  consequence  of  their  plans  being 
overheard  by  some  of  the  Crew,  who  it  was  afterwards  under- 
stood could  speak  some  English.  The  idea  which  has  been 
suggested  in  some  publication  of  their  being  betrayed  thro' 
fear  by  one  of  their  number  is  false.'  On  leaving  Porto  Ca- 
vallo, a  small  pilot-boat  schooner  accompanied  the  Ship, 
sailing  to  windward  and  a  head  to  keep  a  look  out  for  an 
English  squadron  which  had  appeared  off  the  coast  the  day 
preceeding ;  she  left  the  ship  the  2nd  day.  Events  have 
since  confirmed  a  suspicion  that  a  British  squadron  was  but 
a  few  leagues  to  the  leeward  at  one  ame.  Great  was  the 
chance  they  would  be  met  by  an  English  frigate.] 
*  Probably  a  reference  to  Sherman,  p.  8l. 
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Augxist  1 5  Arrived  safe  in  the  City  of  Carthagena-  [The  prisoners  were 
landed  from  the  ship  in  two  row-boats.  The  distance  from 
the  ship  to  the  shore  was  about  3  miles.  Never  did  I  expe- 
rience a  hotter  day,  the  almost  vertical  sun  was  intolerable 
without  hats  or  clothing  sufficient  to  cover  them  ;  their  faces 
and  many  paits  of  their  bodies  were  blistered  by  the  scorch- 
ing rays  of  the  sun.  .  .  .  On  entering  the  gates  of  the  city 
they  were  met  by  a  motley  croud  whom  curiosity  had  drawn 
together  to  witness  the  victims  of  credulity  and  folly.  It 
was  with  difficulty  the  guard  could  keep  the  mob  at  sufficient 
distance  to  allow  the  prisoners  to  pass,  at  this  time  it  re- 
quired all  the  national  pride  and  fortitude  of  the  prisoners  to 
bear  up  under  the  weight  of  their  misfortunes  added  to  the 
reproaches  and  insults  of  the  populace.  When  they  arrived 
at  the  head  of  the  street  where  it  was  intersected  by  one 
crossing  it  which  led  to  the  governor's  palace  they  were  or- 
dered to  halt  to  give  time  for  a  procession  to  pass  composed 
of  the  Governor,  priests,  Officers,  and  all  the  grandees  of 
Carthagena  that  they  might  have  a  view  of  Miranda's  follow- 
ers. Such  was  the  fate  allotted  to  men  who  had  left  the 
peaceful  abodes  of  innocence  and  ease  for  fame  and  greatness. 
After  arriving  at  the  prison  they  were  separated  and  put  in 
three  different  apartments,  with  the  admission  of  but  little 
light,  without  a  free  circulation  of  air,  hot,  filthy,  without 
any  thing  to  rest  their  emaciated  and  almost  naked  bodies 
but  the  moist  bricks.] 

Sep^  I  Those  men  sentanced  for  Boca  Chica  were  put  to  work 
Chained  two  and  two 

a   man   of  the  name  of  Burnsides  and  sentanced  to  Boca 
Chica  Died. 
21     John  Burk  Died  in  prison 

Oct  21  Eden  Burlingham  Died  [In  about  a  fortnight  (they)  were  all 
removed  to  another  part  of  the  City.  Those  persons  who 
were  sentenced  for  eight  years  hard  labor  were  separated 
from  the  rest  and  placed  at  work  under  a  slave  driver 
with  a  strong  guard,  chained  two  and  two  in  chains  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  feet  in  length.  ...  In  consecjuence  of  the 
death  of  the  above  persons,  particularly  of  Burke's  dying  sud- 
denly in  prison,  orders  were  given  to  their  keeper,  on  the 
first  appearance  of  sickness  among  them  to  remove  them  im- 
mediately to  the  hospital.  This  was  generally  done,  about 
this  time  Capt.  Barker  arrived  at  Carthagena  on  his  way  to 
the  U.  States,  by  whom  was  forwarded  a  petition  to  the 
American  government.]' 

'  Presumably  that  which  is  printed  in  Sbemian,  pp.  96-98,  dated  Dec.  30,  1806. 
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H.     H.    INGERSOLL    TO    HIS    PARENTS. 

Carthagena,  Febr  17,  1807. 
Dear  Father  and  Mother, 

In  my  last  letter  I  gave  you  an  account  of  my 
unfortunate  situation  which  at  present  is  not  changed  for  the  better.  I 
am  still  a  prisoner  (or more  properly  a  slave)  and  in  irons  at  this  place; 
why  I  am  not  sent  to  the  place  I  was  sentenced  I  cannot  say.  which  is  to 
the  Castle  of  Omoa  at  Vera  Cruz.  My  companions  in  misfortune  who  were 
sentenced  to  this  place  are  separated  from  us  and  are  at  work  here.  For  the 
particulars  of  our  capture,  trial  and  condemnation  I  refer  you  to  my  last ; 
provided  you  have  not  received  that  I  refer  you  to  the  Memorial  ad- 
dressed to  the  government  of  the  United  States'  by  us  which  goes  by  the 
same  conveyance  with  this  letter  ;  which  I  hope  will  rouse  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  public  against  those  men  in  the  U.  S.  who  have  been  the 
principals  in  the  villainous  expedition  of  Miranda,  and  induce  our  gov- 
ernment to  make  some  effort  for  our  freedom.  If  the  statement  which 
we  have  sent  at  different  times  to  America  is  published  I  have  no  doubt 
but  it  will  have  some  effect. 

Ever  since  our  capture  we  have  had  no  correct  information  from 
America,  nor  had  any  oppertunity  of  seeing  or  speaking  with  any 
of  our  countrymen  until  the  present  time.  There  arrived  here  a 
few  days  since  Capt.  Barker  who  has  been  a  prisoner  some  time 
among  the  Spaniards;  his  ship  was  taken,  himself  and  all  his  crew  made 
prisoners  on  the  coast  of  Chili ;  he  is  now  on  his  way  to  the  U.  S. 
where  he  will  make  public  the  manner  of  his  being  taken,  and  the  treat- 
ment he  has  since  met  with  :  We  are  under  many  obligations  to  Capt  B. 
and  his  mate,  James  Bate,  for  their  attention  and  polite  treatment  to  us 
while  in  Carthagena;  the  depreations  [«V]  of  the  Spaniards  on  the 
American  commerce  I  hope  will  not  remain  long  unpunished.  I  allude 
nothing  to  our  situation  for  it  is  of  a  different  nature. 

During  my  imprisonment  I  have  enjoyed  good  health  except  a  few 
weeks  about  last  Christmas,  when  I  had  an  attack  of  the  fever  of  the 
Country ;  I  am  now  in  good  health.  I  wrote  some  time  since  to  my 
brother,  Mr.  Allen,  which  I  hope  has  arrived  safe.  You  must  not  be 
surprised  if  you  hear  nothing  further  from  me  during  my  imprisonment, 
as  an  opportunity  of  writing  may  not  occur  again  perhaps  the  ten  years. 
It  is  galling  to  my  feelings  to  think  of  my  miserable  situation  now  and 
contrast  it  with  what  it  once  was ;  but  hope  that  great  cheerer  of  the 
human  mind  bids  me  look  forward  to  the  day  when  I  shall  again  see 
both  my  friends  and  my  country. 

My  love  and  affection  to  all  my  brothers  and  sisters,  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances, particularly  to  Dr.  Jones  and  family. 

Your  .Affectionate 

Jonathan  IngersoU, 

Stockbridge,  Mass. 

^  Ami-ricaii  Slali:  Papers,  Voxa^n  Relations,     III.   257. 
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April     I      John  Scott  Died 

July  4  Arrived  the  Ship  Four  Sisters  Cap'.  Carson  from  the  City  of 
New  York  with  Cloaths  and  about  200  Dol  in  Cash  for  us 
which  was  collected  by  a  Committee  appointed  for  our  Re- 
lief [Some  received  more  money  from  their  immediate 
friends  which  enabled  them  to  effect  their  escape  as  will  be 
more  particularly  related  hereafter.  This  was  a  seasonable 
relief.  At  this  time  the  spirit  of  the  prisoners  was  at  its  low- 
est ebb.  Every  thing  appeared  gloomy ;  no  prospect  of  relief; 
supposing  themselves  forgotten,  their  minds  were  ready  to 
sink  with  dispair.] 

in.    H.  INGERSOLL  TO  HIS    PARENTS. 

Carthagena,  August  2,  1807 
Dear  Parents, 

Although  fifteen  months  has  elapsed  since  I  was  taken  prisoner, 
during  which  time  1  have  written  home  several  times  and  not  received  an 
answer,  still  I  cannot  let  pass  the  present  opportunity  of  again  writing. 
You  will  perceive  by  the  date  of  this  letter  that  I  am  still  in  Carthagena 
from  whence  I  wrote  you  in  my  last  I  expected  to  be  sent  to  Omoa,  the 
place  of  my  destination  the  first  opportunity ;  why  I  am  not  removed  is 
best  known  to  the  Lords  of  this  Country.  I  am  still  kept  in  irons,  and 
in  prison,  but  my  situation  is  in  some  degree  meliorated  by  the  benevo- 
lence of  the  good  citizens  of  the  United  States.  A  subscription  has  been 
set  on  foot  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  United  States  for  the  relief  of  all 
the  prisoners  taken  in  the  two  schooners  of  Miranda.  On  the  4th  of  July 
last  arrived  here  the  Ship  Four  Sisters,  Capt.  Carson  from  New  York, 
with  cloathing  and  some  money  for  us,  sent  by  the  citizens  of  New  York  ; 
the  money  amounted  to  upwards  of  $4  3^  a  man  ;  there  was  more  than  a 
suite  of  cloathes  a  piece,  besides  a  blanketandhandkerchief  for  each  one.' 
We  cannot  feel  too  grateful  to  the  citizens  of  New  York  for  those  sup- 
plies, as  it  greatly  relieved  our  necessities  :  We  recived  at  the  same  time 
a  letter  from  the  Committee,  appointed  by  the  citizens  of  New  York  for 
receiving  money,  for  the  prisoners  and  sending  it  us  by  proper  convey- 
ance and  stating  that  every  thing  that  was  possible  would  be  done  for  us. 
the  following  is  a  short  extract  from  the  letter —  "  You  must  not  decive 
yourselves  with  the  Iwpe  of  release  through  any  agency  of  our  goz'ernmenf 
they  cannot  appear  in  this  business —  hut  from  the  generosity  of  the  Spanish 
Monarch  every  thing  may  be  hoped  on  a  representation  being  properly  laid 
before  him.  this  will  be  shortly  done,  and  forms  one  of  the  first  objects  of 
our  solicitude,  the  next  will  be  to  furnish  you  quarterly  with  such  supplies 
as  will  render  your  imprisonment  supportable." 

I  would  ask  why  cannot  we  flatter  ourselves  with  the  hope  of  release 
from  our  government  ?     The  answer  is,  she  cannot  appear  in  this  business. 

" '  .Also  a  pair  of  shoes. ' ' 
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very  strange  indeed !  the  present  day  appears  to  be  an  epoch  of  great  im- 
portance, and  the  American  government  is  delicately  situated  :  she  wants 
able  men  at  the  helm  to  steer  her  through  the  present  crisis,  and  conduct 
her  to  glory.  From  the  little  information  1  can  gather  of  American  poli- 
tics she  is  disturbed  by  factions  at  home  and  threatened  by  war  from 
abroad  :  I  have  heard  that  Aaron  Burr  is  to  be  tried  for  treason,  I  think 
Thomas  Jefferson  might  be  tried  for  the  same  crime  :  however  I  may  be 
mistaken,  I  may  not  possess  correct  information  as  to  what  is  going  for- 
ward in  the  busy  world.  I  anxiously  wait  for  the  time  when  I  shall  once 
more  visit  my  native  land. 

I  know  from  your  internal  situation  you  could  not  know  when  an  op- 
portunity offered  of  sending  letters  to  this  place,  might  have  deterred  you 
from  writing ;  but  if  my  Father  would  take  the  trouble  of  writing  me 
and  enclosing  the  letter  to  Mr.  R.  B.  Forbes,  Xo.  3  Greenwich  Street, 
or  Alpheus  Sherman,  N.  York,  who  are  the  acting  Committee  in  behalf 
of  the  citizens  of  New-York  and  direct  the  letter  to  me  prisoner.  Cartha- 
gena,  it  would  reach  me,  the  U.  S  postage  must  be  paid  ; 

During  Capt  Carson's  stay  here  he  has  been  unremitted  in  his  atten- 
tions to  the  prisoners,  he  has  not  only  done  his  duty  in  delivering  the 
cloathes  and  money  entrusted  to  his  charge  but  he  has  visited  us  almost 
every  day,  which  I  can  say  is  a  blessing  to  men  in  such  a  situation  to  have 
an  opportunity  of  conversing  with  a  countrj-man  in  a  foreign  country. 

Dear  Parents  I  will  close  this  letter  by  requesting  you  in  case  you 
write  me  to  be  very  particular  in  every  thing  respecting  the  family,  since 
I  left  home.  My  most  affectionate  love  to  my  Sister  Sally  and  Mr.  .\llen, 
also  to  my  brothers  Thomas,  John,  David,  and  my  little  Frederick,  to  my 
sisters  Mary,  Eunice,  Emeline,  Lucy  and  Harriot,  tell  them  they  must 
not  forget  me,  my  respects  to  all  enquiring  friends. 

your  ever  faithful  "and 

affectionate  Son 
Mr.  Jonathan  IngersoU  Henry  Ingersoll 

Eunice  Ingersoll. 
1807 

Sep'.  26  Cap'.  John  O  Sullivan  made  his  escape.  [He  was  in  the  hos- 
pital where  he  had  been  sent  while  sick,  during  the  time 
he  lay  sick  by  bribery  he  obtained  a  pair  of  irons  with  a 
screw  head  made  in  the  bolt,  by  which  means  \he\  could  take 
them  off  at  any  time  without  fear  of  being  discovered.  The 
prisoners  while  in  the  hospital  seldom  had  the  door  of  the 
cell  shut,  a  Centinal  was  always  placed  there,  this  door 
opened  into  a  yard  which  communicated  with  the  Street  by 
an  opening  in  the  Wall  fronting  the  street,  at  this  place  was 
stationed  another  Centinel  also.  No  one  of  the  Prisoners 
were  ever  allowed  to  pass  the  inner  Centry  into  the  yard  but 
might  approach  the  door  for  the  purpose  of  breathing  the 
fresh  air.  Under  these  circumstances,  Sullivan  determined 
to  make  a  brush.     Between  Sundown  and  dark  while  some 
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1807  of  the  prisoners  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Centinel  in 
conversation  Mr.  Sullivan  took  of  his  irons  unperceivert  by 
him  and  passed  into  the  yard  without  being  discovered  here 
he  met  one  of  the  attendants  of  the  hospital  who  before  he 
gave  the  alarm  Sullivan  had  slipped  into  his  hand  several 
pieces  of  gold  which  possessed  such  powerful  charms  as  com- 
pletely to  shut  his  mouth.  He  then  rushed  passed  the  guard 
into  the  Street,  in  his  way  he  knocked  down  the] ' 
Oc'.  29  Jeremiah  Powell  was  pardoned  by  the  King  of  Spain.' 
Nov.  7  After  much  labor  there  was  a  hole  cut  through  a  fourteen 
Foot  wall  which  was  the  back  wall  of  our  cell,  eighteen  went 
out.  only  three  made  their  escape  namely  William  Lipping- 
cott  John  H  Sherman'  and  Moses  Smith  the  Remainder  were 
taken  and  confined  in  stocks  and  double  Irons  for  more  than 
three  months. 


28       Frederick  Reggers  Died 
1808 
May    25       Daniel  Mackie  Died 


those  two 

men  died 

from  being 

confined 

a  length  of  time 

in  stocks 


IV.       H.   INGERSOLL  TO  HIS  PARENTS. 

Carthagena  prison  (S.  America)  July  4.  1808. 
Dear  Parents 

It  is  with  regret  I  am  again  obliged  to  date  my  letters  in  a  Spanish 
prison.  The  last  information  we  received  from  the  U.  S.  gave  us  some 
hopes  we  should  in  time  regain  our  liberty,  but  it  appears  that  the  Com- 
mittee formed  in  N.  York  for  the  relief  of  their  countrymen  in  slavery, 
had  no  other  object  in  view  but  to  flatter  and  decive  us.  Or  that  they 
have  fully  accomplished  their  intentions  by  supplying  two  or  three  with 
money  sufficient  to  make  their  escape.  I  have  never  expected  to  receive 
pecuniary  assistance  from  my  Parents,  but  as  it  is  the  interest  of  every 
man  of  us  to  make  as  many  friends  in  America  as  possible,  I  have  in 
my  former  letters  written  in  what  manner  my  father  might  be  of  service 
to  me,  and  in  this  letter  I  will  repeat  it :  for  I  know  of  no  one  action  in 
my  whole  life  (except  coming  on  this  Expedition)  whereby  I  have  for- 

'  The  narrative  which  Ingersoll  wrote  out  after  his  return  (but  apparently  before 
181 1)  ends  at  this  point. 

'Jeremiah  Powell,  who  joined  the  expedition  at  Jacmel,  and  was  made  a  major  in  it 
(Biggs,  p.  50)  was  the  son  of  William  Dummer  Powell,  a  judge,  afterward  Chief  justice, 
of  Upper  Canada,  see  post,  and  Canadian  Archives,  1892,  L'pper  Canada,  pp.  359,  360, 
369,  396;  /(/.,  1893,  Upper  Canada,  p.  7.  Higgs  says  (p.  246)  that  Judge  Powell  pro- 
cured at  London  a  letter  from  Dr.  Jcnner  (the  discoverer  of  vaccination),  which  gained 
him  access  to  the  King  of  Spain.  King  Charles  IV.  had  been  greatly  interested  in  vac- 
cination, and  had  sent  an  expedition  around  the  world  to  propagate  the  method  in  his 
colonies.     Annual  RegisUr,  1806,  pp.  350* — 353-* 

^  .\utlior  of  A  General  Account  of  Miranda' s  Expedition,  New  York,  1808. 
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feited  all  claim  to  paternal  affection.  If  our  unfortunate  situation  should 
ever  become  a  subject  of  governmental  consideration,  that  my  father 
would  represent  to  Mr.  BidweW^  or  whoever  may  be  member  of  Congress 
for  the  County  of  Berkshire  my  situation,  and  if  he  has  the  least  spark  of 
humanity  he  cannot  but  advocate  any  measure  which  would  tend  to  our 
liberation.  I  am  certain  that  if  our  pardon  was  asked  of  the  King  of 
Spain  it  would  be  granted  immediately.  If  nothing  is  done  for  us  gen- 
erally, then  everyone  will  have  to  depend  on  himself,  and  his  friends. 
If  my  father  was  to  obtain  a  recommendation  from  some  of  the  principal 
men  of  Stockbridge  in  my  favor,  which  I  think  might  be  done,  and 
transmit  it  by  the  member  of  Congress  to  the  Marquis  de  Casa  de  Yrujo 
the  Spanish  Ambassador,  together  with  his  representations  something 
might  be  done  in  my  favor.  At  any  rate  I  wish  my  father  would  write 
me  and  send  it  to  the  Spanish  Ambas-sador,  or  to  the  Spanish  Consul  in 
N.  York.  We  have  been  told  that  the  "government  of  the  U.  S.  cannot 
openly  appear  in  this  business."  I  ask  why  not  ?  are  we  not  American 
•citizens  ?  do  we  not  deserve  the  protection  of  our  Country  ;  indeed  have 
we  not  a  right  to  claim  it  ?  did  we  not  engage  under  an  officer  of  the 
U.  States,  Col.  W?  Smith  of  N.  York.'  or  Ship  on  board  of  the  Leander 
Capt.  Lewis  under  American  colours.  I  know  there  never  was  men  in  a 
simular  situation  as  ourselves.  It  is  also  said  the  government  of  the  U.  S. 
knew  nothing  of  this  Expedition :  but  I  say  some  of  the  heads  did  know  of 
it :  I  will  mention  some  both  in  and  out  of  office  high  in  the  estimation  of 
the  U.  S.  who  not  only  knew  but  aided  and  abetted  this  cursed  Expedition, 
viz :  Thomas  Jefferson  president  of  the  U.  S.  James  Maddison  Secre- 
tary of  State,  John  Adams  the  former  president  of  the  U.  S.  and  Rufus 
King  formerly  minister  to  England,  are  a  few  only  who  knew  of  this 
business.  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  many  of  our  letters  to  our 
friends  in  America  have  been  suppressed  by  those  who  were  concerned 
in  this  Expedition. 

In  October  last  Mr.  Powel  son  of  Judge  Powel  of  Canada  by  the  ex- 
ertions of  his  father  received  his  pardon  from  the  King  of  Spain.     In 
November  last  18  of  us  broke  prison  and  three  only  effected  their  escape, 
they  had  been  supplied  by  their  friends  with  money, 
believe  me  to  be  your  affectionate  and  dutiful  Son, 

H.  Ingersoll 

Mr.  Jonathan  Ingersoll    | 
Mrs.  Eunice  Ingersoll      ) 

P.  S.     If  my  father  should  write  me,  direct  to  me  American  Prisoner 
in  Carthagena. 

I  have  nothing  more  at  present  to  write  but  my  most  affectionate  love 
and  best  wishes  to  all  my  brothers  and  sisters,  my  compliments  to  all 
friends.  H.  I. 

■Barnabas  Bidwell,  M.C.  1805-1807,  a  Stockbridge  man. 

'  Col.  \Vm.  S.  Smith,  surveyor  of  the  port  of  New  York,  son-in-law  of  John  Adams. 
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Augs*     10    Arrived  his  majesties  Sloop  of  war  Sabrina  Cap!  Edw"!  Kittoe 
with  the  news  of  Peace  between  England  and  Spain' 

V.      THE   VICEROY   TO   CAPTAIN    KITTOE. 

(Copy  of  Translation.) 
Sir. 

Among  the  many  persons  captured  under  Francis  Miranda's  orders  I 
doubt  not  there  may  be  some  British  subjects  but  they  are  all  criminals 
and  have  been  tried  and  sentence  passed  on  them  by  the  Tribunal  at  Car- 
raccas  which  is  wholly  independent  of  my  Jurisdiction.'  it  is  therefore 
out  of  my  power  to  afford  them  the  relief  I  would  have  done  in  conse- 
quence of  your  intercession  of  the  12th  of  August  last.  Your  request  in 
behalf  of  those  who  were  Prisoners  of  War  has  been  complied  with. 

I  remain 
Sir 
Your  humble  servant, 
(Signed)  Antonio  Amar. 

Vice  Roy. 

VI.       H.    INGERSOLL   TO    BARNABAS    BIDWELL. 

Vaults  of  St.  Clara,  Carthagena,  S.  America' 
Oct.  I.  1808. 
Respected  Sir, 

I  take  the  liberty  to  transmit  to  you  a  copy  of  a  memorial 
of  thirty-six  American  citizens  to  Congress  with  a  request  that  you  would 
adopt  some  sure  means  to  lay  it  before  that  body.  I  am  induced  to  this 
from  a  consciousness  that  when  the  government  of  my  country  is  fully  ac- 
quainted with  the  treachery  and  villainies  made  use  of  to  entrap  her 
citizens  into  the  service  of  a  foreign  outlaw  she  will  leave  no  means  un- 
tried to  rescue  them  from  slavery.  We  have  been  nearly  three  years  in 
irons  a  part  of  which  time  in  stocks,  not  suffered  to  be  let  out  to  answer 
the  ordinary  calls  of  nature.  We  have  already  made  one  re[)resentation  to 
the  U.  States  but  we  fear  it  has  never  reached  them  for  we  do  not  find 
anything  is  doing  in  our  favor.  It  is  true  a  subscription  was  made  in  N. 
York  for  the  purpose  of  sending  us  supjjlies,  and  defraying  the  expence 
attending  sending  on  a  representation  to  the  Spanish  Monarch,  but  from 

'For  Kittoe,  see  Marshall's  A'aval  Bioj;raphy,  X.  63.  lie  had  commanded  the 
Sabrina,  18,  since  the  autumn  of  1806.  During  his  stay  in  Carthagena,  Capt.  Kittoe 
showed  great  interest  in  the  prisoners  and  took  active  steps  for  their  release.  He  sent  a 
petition  to  the  Viceroy  of  Santa  Fe  (Bogota),  whose  jurisdiction  extended  over  the  dis- 
trict in  which  Carthagena  was  situated.  This  petition  is  printed  in  Annrican  Stale 
J'apers,  Foreign  Affairs,  III.  258,  and  in  Annals  of  Cont;ress,  Tenth  Congress,  2d  Ses- 
sion, pp.  491,  492  ;  and  therefore  is  not  printed  here.  The  reason  for  its  failure  will  be 
found  in  the  reply  next  given. 

'Caracas  was  in  the  captain -generalcy  of  Venezuela,  Carthagena  in  the  viceroyalty  of 
New  tiranada. 
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the  lapse  of  time  we  fear  nothing  has  been  done.  I  have  no  doubt  from 
your  known  humanity  you  will  do  everything  that  lays  in  your  power  to 
restore  to  liberty  so  many  innocent  men  groaning  in  foreign  slavery 

As  for  myself  I  was  not  under  the  same  engagements  mentioned  in 
the  memorial ;  i.  e.  to  guard  the  mail  from  N.  Orleans  to  the  city  of 
Washington.  I  was  a  passenger  on  board  the  ship,  otherwise  I  am  in  the 
:same  predicament  mentioned  in  the  petition  I  have  previously  written 
to  my  father  in  what  way  he  might  convey  me  a  letter,  which  was  to  de- 
liver it  into  your  charge  to  convey  to  the  Marquis  de  Casa  de  Yrujo,  the 
Spanish  Ambassador  at  the  City  of  Washington  who  would  transmit  it  to 
Carthagena,  with  a  proper  representation  to  the  Marquis  in  my  favor, 
which  has  already  been  done  by  Judge  Powell  of  Canada  to  his  Son  in 
this  prison.  Mr.  Powell  obtained  the  pardon  of  his  Son  by  going  to 
London  himself  and  from  thence  to  Madrid,  but  as  I  have  never  received 
any  answers  to  my  letters,  I  fear  my  friends  may  think  me  guilty  of  the 
crime  of  piracy  alledged  against  me  ;  if  so,  I  have  but  to  regret  still  more 
my  unhappy  fate.  If  you  would  take  charge  of  a  letter  from  my  father, 
and  deliver  it  to  the  Spanish  Ambassador,  with  a  request  to  forward  it  on 
to  me,  I  shall  be  under  many  obligations  to  you  Sir,  and  shall  ever  re- 
member it  with  gratitude. 

your  most  ob!  and  humb'.'  servl 
Henry  Ingersoll 
Hon.  B.  Bidwell  Esq. 


VII.       H.    INGERSOLL  TO    DR.    HORATIO  JONES. 

Vaults  of  St.  Clara,  Carthagena,  S.  A.  Dec.  6,  1808. 
Dear  Sir, 

On  your  arrival  at  Stockbridge  from  Philadelphia  you  must  have, 
no  doubt,  been  very  much  surprised  on  hearing  of  my  leaving  New -York 
in  the  e.xpedition  of  Gen!  Miranda's ;  an  Expedition  which  has  so  com- 
pletely proved  my  ruin — but  I  then  tho't  it  was  for  the  best.  I  am  in- 
duced to  write  to  you  from  the  hope  of  receiving  an  answer,  as  I  have 
wrote  a  number  of  letters  to  my  father,  also  pointed  out  the  way  in 
which  he  might  convey  me  an  answer  but  have  never  received  a  single 
line  from  him.  Ere  this  you  must  have  been  informed  of  every  circum- 
stance attending  Miranda's  expedition,  therefore  it  is  unnecessary  to 
«nter  into  a  full  detail  of  the  subject,  but  will  content  myself  by  mention- 
ing the  most  material  circumstanstes  which  have  have  happened  to  me 
since  I  was  sentenced  to  ten  years  s/avery. 

Soon  after  sentence  was  passed  on  me  at  Porto-Cavallo  I  was  sent  from 
thence  and  all  my  companions  to  this  place,  immediately  after  our  ar- 
rival here  we  wrote  a  memorial  to  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
■which,  as  far  as  my  recollection  serves  me  we  sent  on  to  the  U.  S.  in 
Dec.  1806,  but  have  never  heard  any  thing  concerning  it.  In  August  of 
the  following  year  we  received  a  small  sum  of  money  and  some  cloathes 
from  a  Committee  formed  in  N.  York  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  sup- 
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plies,  and  sending  them  to  the  Americans  in  slavery  in  South  America,, 
with  assurances  from  them,  that  they  would  do  every  thing  in  their  power- 
to  obtain  our  liberty,  and  that  in  the  mean  time  we  should  receive  sup- 
plies every  three  months,  in  their  letter  to  us  they  also  mentioned, 
' '  you  must  not  deceive  yourselves  with  the  hope  of  release  thro'  any  agency 
of  our  government.  They  cannot  appear  in  this  business. ' '  What  author- 
ity they  had  for  this  assertion  I  cannot  say,  or  what  design  they  might 
have  had  in  writing  it  is  equally  unknown  to  me ;  notwithstanding  their' 
fair  promises  we  have  never  heard  any  thing  further  from  them.  Soon 
after  receiving  the  above  supplies  John  Sullivan  who  was  Capt.  a  short 
time  of  one  of  the  schrs.  which  was  taken  made  his  escape  from  the  Hos- 
pital in  this  place,  he  had  received  some  money  sent  him  by  his  mother 
in  N.  York  which  enabled  him  to  effect  his  escape  with  ease. 

October  of  the  same  year  Jeremiah  Powell  son  of  Judge  Powell  of  Up- 
per Canada  received  his  Pardon  from  the  King  of  Spain  on  the  applica- 
tion of  his  Father.  In  November  following  18  of  us  broke  prison  ;  not 
being  acquainted  with  the  country  around  Carthagena  3  only  effected 
their  escajje,  whose  names  were  John  Sherman,  Moses  Smith  of  New 
York,  and  Wm.  Lippencott  of  Philadelphia  who  had  been  supplied  with 
money  by  their  friends  in  America.  The  remainder  of  us,  your  humble 
servant  among  the  rest  had  the  misfortune  to  be  taken  six  miles  from 
Carthegena,  bro't  back,  our  old  irons  put  on,  and  additional  punishment, 
inflicted  on  us  by  being  confind  four  months  in  Stocks,  not  suffered  to  be- 
taken out  to  answer  the  ordinary  calls  of  nature.  We  have  not  been 
able  for  upwards  of  18  months  to  obtain  any  correct  information  from 
the  U.  S.  it  is  true  we  have  understood  there  has  been  an  embargo  laid 
on  the  country  this  some  time  past,  and  that  America  was  likely  to  go  to- 
War  with  England,  which  may  God  avert.  In  August  last  Edward  Kit- 
toe  Esq.  Commander  of  H.B.M.y's  sloop  of  War  Sabrina  arrived  at 
Carthagena  with  the  news  of  peace  between  England  and  Spain.  On 
Captain  Kittoe's  arrival  at  this  place  we  acquainted  him  with  our  unfor- 
tunate situation  who  immediately  sent  on  a  Petition  to  the  Vice  Roy  of 
this  Province  for  our  Pardon,  but  more  particularly  for  those  who  were 
British  subjects,  there  being  nine  amongst  us  who  were  British  born  sub- 
jects. The  Vice  Roy  returned  a  very  polite  answer  to  Capt.  Kittoe's- 
request  but  as  we  were  tried  and  sentence  passed  on  us  by  the  Tribunal 
at  Carracas  which  was  wholly  independent  of  his  Jurisdiction,  he  could 
not  grant  him  his  request  which  he  otherwise  would  have  done  had  it 
lain  in  his  power.  We  are  much  indebted  to  Capt.  Kittoe  for  his  gen- 
erous interference  in  our  behalf  for  nothing  but  humanity  and  a  strong 
desire  to  relieve  distress  could  have  induced  him  to  the  above  step. 
Capt.  Kittoe  pledged  his  honor  to  us  he  would  lay  our  case  before  the- 
Royal  Junto  in  Spain  and  ask  himself  for  our  pardon  ;  what  will  be  the 
result,  God  only  knows,  at  all  events  I  expect  the  British  subjects  will  be 
soon  liberated. 

Capt.  Kittoe  sailed  from  this  for  Cadis  in  October  la,st  with  dispatches, 
by  whom  we  sent  several  letters  to  the  U.   S.  also  another  memorial  to- 
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our  government ;  I  trailsmitted  a  Copy  enclosed  in  a  letter  to  the  hon. 
Barnabas  Bidwell,  Esq.  with  a  request  to  lay  it  before  Congress,  I  wish 
you  would  enquire  if  he  received  it,  if  he  has  use  your  influence  with  him 
to  have  it  laid  before  Congress.  Previous  to  Capt.  Kittoe's  leaving  this 
he  advised  us  to  petition  the  Capt.  General  of  Carracas,  which  he  would 
have  done  himself  had  he  remained  in  Carthagena  long  enough  to  receive 
an  answer  we  have  accordingly  done  so,  and  had  it  translated  into  Spanish 
and  expect  an  answer  in  March  next,  to  add  force  to  our  petition  we 
want  some  one  like  Capt.  Kittoe  to  back  it.  Since  we  have  been  in 
Carthagena  6  have  died,  4  have  made  their  escape  and  one  obtained  his 
pardon :  those  who  have  effected  their  liberty  were  men  who  had  friends 
in  N.  York  or  Philadelphia,  who  supplied  them  with  money,  by  which 
means  an  escape  from  a  Spanish  Prison  may  be  effected  ;  if  the  persons 
above  mentioned  had  not  got  their  liberty  I  fancy  ere  this  \some\  thing- 
further  would  have  been  done  for  us,  but  now,  owing  to  the  few  friends 
those  have  in  the  U.  S.  who  are  left  in  prison,  I  do  not  much  expect  our 
gov.  will  take  our  case  into  consideration.  It  has  been  my  opinion  this 
some  time  that  we  are  kept  here  from  party  views.  I  can  gather  little  or 
no  information  from  the  U.  S.  but  it  appears  to  me  that  party  spirit  absorbs 
every  other  consideration.  It  is  a  disgrace  to  the  U.  S.  that  she  suffers 
her  citizens  to  remain  in  slavery  for  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
Thomas  Jefferson  not  only  knew  but  aided  the  cursed  expedition  of  Mi- 
randa. I  am  told  here  we  need  only  be  ask'd  for,  to  be  liberated.  I 
think  my  pardon  might  be  obtained  by  my  father  thro'  the  means  of  the 
American  Consul  in  Spain,  during  the  present  critical  situation  of  that 
Country. 

Since  the  Peace  between  England  and  Spain  there  is  a  continual  in- 
tercourse between  Jamaica  and  this  place  which  enables  us  to  send  di- 
rectly to  the  U.  S.  thro'  the  same  channel  letters  might  be  conveyed  to 
me,  therefore  I  hope  Doct.  Jones  will  not  fail  to  write  ;  send  the  letter  to 
some  correspondent  of  yours  in  N.  York  to  be  forwarded  to  Jamaica  ;  di- 
rect to  me,  American  prisoner,  Cartagena,  de  Imiies  to  the  care  of  Mr. 
Beard,  Proprietor  of  the  American  Hotel,  Jamaica,  who  will  forward  it 
on  to  me. 

Your  esteemed  friend, 

H.  Ingersoll 
Doct.  Horatio  Jones 

N.  B.  A  Mr.  Saunders  one  of  my  unfortunate  companions,  has  just 
completed  a  pamphlet,  containing  a  full  account  of  Miranda's  Expedi- 
tion.' The  material  from  which  he  has  collected  this  little  book  he  pro- 
cured from  a  James  Gardner  who  suffered  death  at  Porto-Cavallo,  the  even- 
ing previous  to  his  execution.  It  appears  very  correct,  and  I  believe 
will  receive  a  general  reading  and  excite  the  indignation  of  every  honest 
American.  It  will  Unmask  a  number  of  persons  who  have  hitherto  pos- 
sessed the  confidence  of  their  countrymen  and  enjoyed  the  highest  posts 

'For  Robert  .Saunders,  see  American  S/ale  Pnpers,¥oK\gn  Relations,  III.  257, 
258. 
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of  honor  and  profit  within  the  gift  of  a  free  and  enlightened  people  and 
prove  them  to  be  the  abettors  of  a  most  abandoned  and  unprincipled 
villain.  Mr.  Gardner  attended  a  number  of  the  secret  meetings  of  the 
persons  residing  in  N.  York  previous  to  the  departure  of  the  Expedition. 
P.  S.  I  wrote  to  my  father  by  the  last  conveyance  to  Jamaica,  which 
was  in  November  last,  if  America  goes  to  war  with  England,  I  do  not 
expect  my  letters  will  reach  home.  The  memorial  which  I  sent  to  Mr. 
Bidwell  I  expect  will  go  by  the  way  of  Europe.  Give  my  duty  and  af- 
fection to  my  father  and  mother,  my  love  to  all  my  brothers  and  sisters, 
my  respects  to  Mrs.  Jones  and  compliments  to  my  fellow  student  Wm. 
Brown,  also  to  all  enquiring  friends. 

yours,  &c. 

H.  Ingersoll. 
[Superscription] 

Doct.  Horatio  Jones,  Post -Master. 
Stockbridge — Berkshire  County, 

Massachusetts. 

U.  S.  A. 

Cant    Curts  ^  ^°  *^^  '^^^  of  Mr.  Beard,  Proprietor  of  the  American 
1      Hotel,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 
1809 

Feb.    2        Don  Antonio  Narvaez  General  of  the  troops  of  Carthagena 
ordered  John  Moore  out  of  Prison  on  Parole 


VIII.       H.    INGERSOLL   TO    T.,    J.    AND    D.    INGERSOLL.' 

[Carthagena  S.  America,  FebT  3,  1809.] 
Dear  Brothers 

I  have  just  returned  from  the  King's  Hospital  in  this 
place  recovered  from  a  severe  fit  of  sickness,  thank  God  I  am  now 
tolerably  well,  you  must,  ere  this,  all  be  well  accjuainted  with  the  cir- 
cumstances of  my  imprisonment,  some  occurrences  however,  may  not 
be  unworthy  of  notice,  four  of  my  unfortunate  companions  have  made 
their  escape  since  we  have  been  in  Carthagena,  owing  to  their  receiving 
assistance  from  their  friends  in  America  ;  several  have  died,  one  has  re- 
ceived his  pardon  from  the  King  of  Spain  Chaki.es  the  Foitrth  on  the 
application  of  his  Father,  who  is  a  gentleman  of  some  influence  with  the 
British  Ministry.  Not  long  since  there  arrived  at  this  place  H.  B.  M's 
sloop  of  war  Sabrina,  Edward  Kittoe,  Esq.  commander,  with  the  news  of 
peace  between  England  and  Spain,  and  owing  to  the  shameful  neglect  of 
the  American  government  towards  us  for  nearly  three  years,  nine 
amongst  us  who  were  british-born  subjects,  (but  who  had  a  just  right  to 
claim  the  protection  of  America)  made  known  to  Capt.  Kittoe  their  sit- 
uation acknowledging  themselves  british  subjects,  and  claiming  protection 

'  A  copy  of  this  letter,  without  the  postscript,  was  made  in  tlie  same  handwriting,  hut 
shows  no  sign  of  having' been  mailed.  The  letter  itself  is  marked  as  forwarded  by  Mr. 
Macpherson  of  Kingston. 
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as  such.  In  consequence  of  which  Capt.  Kittoe  generously  exerted  him- 
self in  the  behalf  of  us  all,  he  sent  on  a  p>etition  to  the  Vice  Roy  of  this 
province  at  St.  Ft  for  our  pardon  ;  the  Vice  Roy  made  answer  that  as  we 
were  sentenced  by  the  Captain  General  of  Carraccas  who  was  wholly  inde- 
pendent of  him,  therefore  he  could  not  grant  him  his  request,  which 
he  otherwise  would  have  done,  previous  to  Capt.  Kittoe's  sailing 
from  this  for  Cadis  he  advised  us  to  ])etition  the  Captain  General  of  Car- 
raccas for  our  pardon,  which  we  did,  had  it  translated  into  Spanish  and 
sent  it  on  to  Carraccas  when  Capt.  Kittoe  sailed  we  gave  him  a  me- 
morial to  our  government  for  him  to  forward ;  he  also  took  a  represen- 
tation of  our  situation  to  the  royal  junto  at  Sei'ille  in  Spain,  which  he 
promised  he  would  lay  before  them  and  ask  himself  for  our  pardon ;  the 
result  of  which  time  alone  will  unfold,  in  case  all  of  us  being  refused 
eventually  the  british  subjects  will  be  cleared. 

The  British  subjects  also  petitioned  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Manchester 
governor  of  Jamaica,  making  known  to  him  their  situation,  requesting 
him  to  use  his  influence  with  the  Spanish  governors  to  alleviate  their  suf- 
ferings. I  understand  the  Duke  published  their  petition  in  Jamaica  with 
an  answer  that  he  could  do  nothing  for  them  in  his  official  capacity  at 
present,  as  it  would  be  anticipation  on  his  part  to  attempt  it,  as  Capt. 
Kittoe  had,  ere  this,  represented  all  our  situations  to  the  Royal  Junto  in 
Spain,  however  there  are  now  in  port  two  English  vessels,  the  one  from 
Europe,  the  other  from  Jamaica,  one  of  the  Captains  bro't  letters  for  a 
Mr.  John  Moore,'  one  of  the  british  subjects  (also  some  money)  whose 
father  is  a  Capt.  in  the  British  service,  his  Uncle  a  Col.  James  Moore,  he 
has  also  other  relations  of  high  birth — rank  goes  a  great  way  with  the 
Spaniards.  I  believe  Mr.  Moore  has  recommendations  from  gentlemen 
in  Jamaica  to  some  Spanish  oflficers  in  this  country ;  at  any  rate,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  e.xertions  of  the  English  captains,  together  with  the  wish 
of  the  Spaniards  at  the  present  moment  to  do  the  English  favors,  Don 
Antonio  Nari'aes  a  Spanish  Lieutenant -General  used  his  influence  with 
the  Governor  of  Carthagena  to  have  Mr.  Moore's  irons  taken  off  which 
has  been  done,  and  is  to  go  his  security  to  take  him  out  of  prison  to  his 
house  till  his  pardon  can  be  obtained  ;  I  e.xpect  he  will  go  to  the  gen- 
eral's house  in  a  few  days  ;  the  English  Captains  are  making  every  exer- 
tion that  lays  in  their  power  to  relieve  their  country  men,  in  fact  they  do 
-ever)'  thing  for  us  all  they  can  ;  but  they  can  do  nothing  for  the  Ameri- 
cans, thus  you  see  one  or  two  private  Englishmen  are  doing  everything  to 
relieve  their  countrymen,  while  America  sits  idly  looking  on,  and  sees  her 
citizens  in  slavery  without  making  one  single  exertion  to  relieve  them. 

Dear  Brothers 

I  have  written  a  number  of  letters  to  my  dear  Parents 
•one  to  my  brother  Thomas  Allen  one  to  Barnabas  Bidwell,  Esq.  to  whom 
I  enclosed  a  memorial  to  Congress  requesting  him  to  lay  it  before  that 
hon.  body  ;  also  one  to  Doct.  Jones,    in  the  major  part  of  my  letters  I 

'  Called  John  Edward  Moore  in  the  pardon. 
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have  pointed  out  the  way  in  which  letters  might  reach  me,  but  have  never 
received  an  answer  to  any  of  them.  It  is  an  additional  cause  of  grief  to 
my  other  sufferings  that  I  am  unable  to  hear  from  my  friends,  and  at  the 
same  time  not  knowing  but  my  parents  may  think  me  guilty  of  the  crime 
alledged  against  me.  it  cannot  be  that  by  one  act  of  my  youthful  days  I 
have  forfeited  all  claim  to  Parental  or  brotherly  affection,  especially  as  by 
that  act  I  tho't  I  was  not  only  rendering  my  self  a  service  but  supposed  the 
ruinous  Expedition  in  which  I  engaged  was  perfectly  fair  and  honorable, 
I  believed  at  that  time  and  do  now  that  it  was  known  to  the  President 
and  the  other  heads  of  Departments  in  the  United  States 

Direct  to  me,  American  prisoner,  Carthagena,  to  the  care  of  J.  M. 
Macpherson,  Kingston,  Jamaica ;  the  letter  can  be  easily  forwarded  from 
New  York  to  Jamaica. 

My  most  affectionate  love  to  my  dear  Father  and  Mother,  all  my 
Sisters  and  to  my  little  brother  Frederick,  in  the  mean  time  believe  me 
to  be  your  affectionate 

Brother 
To  Mr.  Thomas,  Jonathan,  jun.  Henry  Ingersoll 

and  David  Ingersoll — 
Brothers,  Stockbridge, 
Berkshire  County,  Mass. 

Vaults  of  St.  Clara, 

Carthagena,  S.  America,  Feb?  3,  1809. 

P.  S.  Since  writing  the  above,  Mr.  Moore  has  been  taken  out  of  the- 
prison  and  sent  to  Gen.  Narvaes'  house.  H.  I. 

1809 
March    16   William  Carthright  Died 

Apr  I  Received  Four  Hundred  Dollars  which  the  good  Citizens  of 
Jamaica  subscribed  for  our  relief 
9  Thro'  the  interest  of  D°  Antonio  Narvaez  the  Vice  Roy  of 
St  Fe  ordered  the  Irons  taken  off  of  all  those  that  own''  them- 
selves Englishmen  and  a  single  one  put  on 
17  Hugh  Smith  a  boy  about  12  Years  old,  Mr.  Scott  an  Eng- 
lishman took  out  of  Prison,  on  bail. 


IX.      H.   INGERSOLL  TO  HIS  PARENTS. 

Carthagena  de  Indies,  April  24,  1809. 
Dear  Parents 

I  consider  I  have  done  my  duty  towards  you  in  letting  you 
know  at  various  times  ray  miserable  situation.  I  now  intreat  you  by  all 
the  affection  you  ever  had  for  your  unfortunate  Son  to  convey  him  a  few 
lines.  I  have  lived  (I  can  scarcely  say  live  but  existed)  during  my  con- 
finement with  a  distant  hope  that  I  should  yet  one  day  enjoy  the  bless- 
ings of  liberty — but  I  fear  I  have  encouraged  a  false  hope,  it  was  that 
alone  which  cheered  me  in  ray  solitary  hours  and  kept  me  alive  thus  long. 
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— but  I  now  give  over  every  hope  and  expect  to  make  my  exit  in  prison  ; 
still,  whatever  may  be  my  lot  I  shall  always  recollect  with  tears  of  thank- 
fulness the  kind  instructions  of  my  dear  parents,  particularly  the  tender 
and  affectionate  care  of  my  dear  mother  during  my  youth.  Were  I  so 
disposed  I  could  fill  sheets  to  prove  to  you  that  the  U.  States  in  what- 
ever light  we  are  considered  are  culpable  in  their  neglect  towards  us. 
Direct  to  me,  American  Prisoner,  Cartagena  de  Indies,  to  the  care  of 
J.  M.  Macpherson  Kingston  Jamaica  who  will  forward  it  to  this  place. 

your  dutiful  and  affectionate  Son, 
Henry  Ingersoll 
Mr.  Jonathan  Ingersoll 
Mrs.  Eunice  Ingersoll. 

X.       G.    BACCHUS   TO    E.    B.\CON. 

(Copy.) 

Phil*  May  19'.'  1809 
Hon '  Ezekial  Bacon  Esq. ' 

Dear  Sir 

I  drop  you  a  few  lines  on  the  subject  of  those  poor  unfor- 
tunate people  who  are  in  the  Santa  Clara  Prison  at  Carthagena  on  the 
Spanish  Main. 

I  have  to  inform  you  that  I  am  going  out  to  Laguira  and  perhaps 
Porto  OBello  a  few  leagues  to  leeward  and  two  or  three  days  sail  from 
Carthagena.  I  now  offer  a  tender  of  my  services  and  would  proceed 
down  to  Carthagena,  and  endeavor  to  relieve  those  unfortunate  people 
who  have  been  suffering  there  such  a  length  of  time.  As  Congress  will 
not  do  any  thing  in  this  business,  it  might  be  done  by  Subscriptions  being 
set  on  foot  here,  New  York,  Boston,  Salem,  and  Baltimore.  I  am  con- 
fident a  Sum  would  be  subscribed  in  one  week  adeciuate  to  every  expence 
that  might  attend  such  a  voyage.  Letters  must  be  obtained  from  the 
new  Spanish  Minister  and  from  Mr.  Erskine  the  British  Minister,  to  the 
Vice  Roy  of  that  province  who  resides  at  St.  Fe  900  miles  from  Cartha- 
gena, the  expence  of  sending  express  would  be  considerable  and  a  deten- 
tion of  forty  days  this  must  be  done  before  August  as  their  rainy  Season 
begins  when  the  roads  in  that  Country  are  impassable. 

I  have  been  at  Carthagena  and  know  the  difficulty  of  doing  business 
in  that  Country,  if  necessary  I  could  go  to  Carraccas  and  get  letters 
from  the  Gov.  Gen.',  there  to  the  Vice  Roy.  at  any  rate  if  they  could  not 
be  released  their  distresses  might  be  alleviated.  The  best  way  to  get  this 
business  into  immediate  motion  would  be  to  get  a  Member  of  Congress 
to  write  on  to  some  respectable  House  here  to  set  a  subscription  on  foot 
in  N.  York  and  Boston,  &c.  Doct.  Eustis  would  be  a  good  hand  to  speak 
to  about  it.  Jn.°.  Gardner  Junf.  here  and  Noah  Talcott  New -York,  would 
•  be  a  good  house  to  set  the  business  a  going  there.  Gen.'.  Smith  of  Balti- 
more would  be  a  good  hand  to  put  the  motion  there.     If  you  think  any 

•  Elzekiel  Bacon,  a  lawyer  of  Stockbridge,  was  M.  C.  from  1807  to  1813. 
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About  the  20th  of  May,  I  was  infoimed  my  liberty  had  arrived  in 
Carthagena,  from  Spain  ;  Gen\  Nan'aes  was  the  person  who  sent  me  the 
above  information  ;  the  joyful  sensations  the  above  excited,  mingled  with 
those  of  a  different  nature,  are  too  great  and  difficult  to  be  described. 
The  afternoon  of  the  same  day  I  was  visited  by  Don  Manuel  Ribero,  of 
Carthagena,  congratulating  me  on  my  restoration  to  liberty,  friends  and 
country,  politely  requesting  me  to  make  his  house  my  home  while  in 
Carthagena,  which  I  gladly  accepted  ;  I  was  ten  days  in  prison  before  an 
order  from  the  Governor  could  be  procured  to  have  my  irons  knocked 
off,  which  will  give  you  a  faint  idea  of  the  dilatory  method  of  procedure 
amongst  the  Spaniards ;  those  i  o  days  appeared  to  me  the  longest  ever  I 
experienced  in  my  life ;  at  last  the  blessed  day  arrived  when  I  was  once 
more  set  at  liberty ;  the  happiest  day  to  me  I  consider  of  my  whole  life, 
the  30'.''.  of  May,  Fernando  f^'  s  birth  day ;  let  those  who  have  experienced 
the  various  vicissitudes  of  human  life,  or  who  have  seen  or  felt  misfortunes 
in  various  shapes  form  an  idea  of  my  reflections  at  that  moment,  no  other 
can ;  after  being  3  long  years  i  month  and  2  days  closely  confined,  and 
in  irons  during  that  time ;  suddenly  to  enjoy  the  sunshine  of  liberty  is  a 
species  of  happiness  few  experience.  The  Gov.'s  Secretary  took  me  out 
of  prison  ;  before  whom  (the  Gov. )  it  was  necessary  I  should  be  presented 
before  I  could  obtain  my  pass  to  leave  Carthagena,  to  whose  palace  I  was 
conducted,  but  he  not  being  at  home  it  was  delayed  till  the  next  day ;  in 
the  mean  time,  I  was  conducted  to  the  house  of  Don  Manuel's,  at  which 
place  the  Secretary  was  to  call  for  me  the  next  day  at  10  o'clock,  at  the 
hour  appointed  I  was  taken  before  the  Gov.  on  observing  me,  and  being 
informed  I  was  the  person  included  in  the  Royal  order  of  the  22"?  of  Feb. 
ultimo,  he  arose,  gently  bowed,  eyed  me  from  head  to  foot,  spoke  not  a 
word,  but  seemed  from  the  pleasant  smile  which  was  fixed  on  his  coun- 
tenance, to  rejoice  at  my  success,  and  turning  around  into  an  adjoining 
apartment,  gave  orders  for  the  proper  oflScer,  to  attend  me  to  the 
public  office,  where  I  was  to  receive  my  passport  and  a  copy  of 
the  Royal  Order,  there  I  wrote  my  name,  which  he  filed  with  the 
public  records,  and  after  a  delay  of  a  few  days,  obtained  my 
necessary  papers ;  in  the  mean  time  I  continued  at  Don  Manuel's  at 
I)erfect  liberty ;  as  soon  as  I  had  procured  myself  a  suit  of  clothes  any 
way  decent  to  appear  in  the  public  streets  I  waited  on  Gen!.  Antonio 
Narvaes ;  for  a  description  of  which  interview,  you  must  wait  until  my 
next,  as  I  have  spun  this  letter  already  to  a  great  length  ;  enquire  after 
my  old  friend  J.  Hunt,  request  him  to  write  me ;  direct  to  Washington 
City ;  my  duty  to  my  Parents,  love  and  affection  to  my  brothers  and 
Sisters,  give  my  respects  to  Doct.  Jones  and  wife,  and  suffer  none  of 
this  to  appear  in  public  print,  write  me  by  the  next  mail,  and  believe  me 
to  be 

your  affectionate  brother, 
{Superscription,]  H.  Ingersoll. 

Mr.  Thomas  Ingersoll, 
Stockbridge,  Mass. 
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xni. 

Stockbridge  8""  Aug'  1809 
My  dear  friend, 

I  have  written  You  four  or  five  letters 
three  of  which  You  certainly  have  not  received  and  I  sincerely  hope  You 
may  not  this  as  it  will  arrive  at  Washington  after  the  time  when  We  hope 
You  will  have  left  there.  The  only  object  in  writing  is  inspired  by  a 
bare  possibility  that  the  letters  sent  by  a  number  of  your  friends  here  to 
You  after  hearing  your  arrival  in  Washington  did  not  arrive  safely.  In 
one  of  those  letters  was"  inclosed  the  sum  of  gioo  in  two  $50  bills,  which 
it  was  thought  might  be  sufficient  for  your  present  wants.  So  sparing  a 
calculation  would  not  have  been  made  had  you  not  confined  your  request 
to  your  father  to  the  small  sum  of  $60.  If  any  thing  more  is  necessary. 
You  will  let  me  or  some  other  of  your  friends  here  know  immediately  and 
You  certainly  will  not  delay  a  communication  of  that  kind  from  any 
motives  of  delicacy.  If  however  under  your  circumstances  You  should 
be  so  unrgasonable  as  to  entertain  such  a  feeling  towards  your  friends, 
You  may  obviate  it  by  considering  all  future  advances  as  a  loan  to  be  re- 
paid when  it  shall  be  perfectly  convenient. 

The  history  of  your  liberation  was  sent  You  by  our  former  letters,  but 
as  the  only  reason  for  writing  now  is  the  possibility  that  those  letters  did 
not  arrive,  I  shall  briefly  state  all  that  is  here  known  of  it.  Some  time 
last  fall,  I  think  in  the  month  of  November  my  Father  wrote  to  Mr 
Erskine  the  British  Minister  recjuesting  his  influence  and  exertions  to 
eflect  that  object.  Mr  Erskine  made  an  application  to  Mr  Hammond 
one  of  his  former  opposition  friends  who  in  the  change  of  ministry  re- 
tained his  place  of  Under  Secretary  of  State.  Mr  Hammond  who  fortu- 
nately was  formerly  in  this  country  and  here  acquainted  with  my  Father 
immediately  took  a  warm  interest  in  the  affair.'  He  was  successful  in 
obtaining  the  interference  of  Admiral  Apodaca  Ambassador  from  the 
Spanish  Junta  to  the  Court  of  St.  James,  and  it  seems  that  the  request  of 
that  minister  to  his  government  was  granted  without  the  slightest  delay. 
In  reviewing  the  means  by  which  this  most  joyful  event  has  been  effected 
it  is  scarcely  possible  not  to  recognize  the  beneficent  interposition  of 
Providence.  At  a  crisis  of  the  world  when  the  slaughter  of  thousands  is 
a  thing  of  daily  occurrence  and  scarcely  of  a  day's  recollection,  ministers 
and  governments  whose  kingdoms  are  now  swimming  and  now  sinking 
in  the  vortex  of  the  whirlpool  of  revolution  have  promptly  and  effica- 
ciously cooperated  for  the  release  of  an  unknown  individual  confined 
thousands  of  miles  from  them.  The  least  coldness  or  delay  in  a  single 
person  who  formed  a  link  in  the  chain  of  communication  would  have 
probably  have  been  fatal.     Throughout  your  life  this  will  be  a  theme  of 

•This  letter  evidently  failed  to  reach  Georgetown  before  Ingersoll's  departure,  since 
it  was  returned  to  Stockbridge  unopened.  Henry  Dwight  Sedgwick  (1785-1831)  was 
the  second  son  of  Judge  Theodore  Sedgwick,  of  Stockbridge. 

'George  Hammond,  mini^>ter  to  the  United  States  from  1791  to  179S,  w-as  under 
secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs  from  1795  to  1806  and  from  1807  to  1809. 
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praise  and  gratitude  to  your  God,  and  of  most  pleasing  reflection  and  I 
trust  improvement  to  yourself. 

If  an  opportunity  should  present 
You  will  without  doubt  make  your  acknowledgments  in  person  to  Mr. 
Erskine.  Your  Father  and  Mother  have  written  him  two  letters  or  rather 
one  with  a  duplicate  which  were  forwarded  to  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia as  We  had  learned  from  the  papers  that  Mr  Erskine  had  left 
Washington  for  the  latter  place.  He  however  returned  before  the  letter 
directed  to  Philadelphia  could  have  reached  that  city.  If  You  find  that 
neither  of  the  letters  have  been  received,  You  can  send  them  on. 

We  are  waiting  with  the  utmost 
impatience  to  see  You.  Your  family  entreat  that  You  will  not  delay  your 
return  a  single  moment  longer  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  The  last  cf 
next  week  is-  the  time  generally  fixed  on  for  your  arrival. 

With  the  utmost  affection 
I  am  Your  friend 
Mr.  Henry  Ingersoll,  Henry  D  Sedgwick. 

[^Vashington.] 

P.S.     The  postage  is  not  paid  from  the  improbability  that  this  letter 
will  ever  reach  You. 
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The  Evolution  of  the  Arymt.  By  Rudolph  von  Ihering.  Trans- 
lated from  the  German  by  A.  Drucker,  M.  P.  (New  York : 
Henry  Holt  and  Co.     1897.     Pp.  xviii,  418.) 

Classifying  the  one  hundred  or  more  treatises  since  Omalius 
d'Halloy's  first  attempt  in  1848,  which  have  endeavored  to  throw  light 
upon  the  origin  of  the  modem  peoples  of  Europe,  we  distinguish  four 
clearly  marked  groups.  The  earliest  was  entirely  historical,  deriving  its 
conclusions  from  classical  literature  and  the  testimony  of  the  ancients ; 
to  this  succeeded  the  methods  of  the  philologists,  led  by  Max  Miiller ; 
then  the  ethnographers,  Bertrand,  Reinach,  Montelius  and  their  fellows, 
concerning  themselves  primarily  with  the  study  of  arts  and  customs  ;  and 
finally  the  physical  anthropologists  and  prehistoric  archaeologists,  who 
deal  in  terms  of  head-form,  color  of  hair  or  eyes,  stature,  and  other 
purely  physical  traits.  Little  by  little,  as  each  mode  of  research  has  con- 
tributed its  quota  of  information,  the  problems  at  issue  have  likewise  be- 
come differentiated.  From  a  primary  confusion  of  race,  culture,  and 
language,  we  have  learned  to  distinguish  each  in  turn  as  to  its  origin  and 
development,  apart  from  the  others. 

The  anthropologists  of  to-day  recognize  a  complexity  of  racial 
origins  which  was  unsuspected  a  generation  ago.  Diversity  of  physical 
types,  each  possessed  of  a  distinct  racial  history,  is  as  fully  proved  as  is 
the  immigration  of  Europe's  civilization,  independently  of  any  particular 
racial  type,  from  some  centre  toward  the  south-east.  And  now,  Sergi 
and  others,  not  content  with  this  differentiation,  are  tracing  an  origin, 
development  and  immigration  of  language  bearing  little  relation  to  either 
culture  or  physical  types.  Certain  it  is  that  the  word  Aryan  is  peculiarly 
a  linguistic  term,  appertaining  to  a  family  of  languages  ;  possibly  to  a 
group  of  cultures  ;  but  absolutely  worthless  as  designating  any  racial  type. 
Unless  these  points  be  firmly  grasped,  the  entire  significance  of  this  un- 
completed and  posthumous  work  of  perhaps  the  greatest  of  German 
jurists  is  entirely  lost.  It  is  a  misnamed  book,  abominably  translated, 
which,  however,  contains  certain  brilliant  interpretations  of  the  primitive 
legal  customs  of  the  Semitic  and  Aryan-speaking  peoples  of  the  prehis- 
toric period.  More  than  this  of  direct  contribution  to  knowledge  is  ut- 
terly lacking.  Nay,  the  learned  author,  in  his  ignorance  of  the  results 
from  any  other  than  the  philological  field,  and  in  the  sweeping  character  of 
his  generalizations,  has  rather  contributed  to  retard  the  normal  differentia- 
tion of  problems  which  has  happily  been  taking  place  of  late.  The  one 
justification  for  the  volume  is  its  critical  treatment  of  the  legal  customs 
of  Babylonia  as  preser^•ed  in  its  brick  tablets.  These  are  of  conspicuous 
interest  in  any  history  of  civilization.  For  all  other  customs,  arts  or 
VOL.  III.— 46  (  703  ) 
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details  of  prehistoric  culture  the  student  will  more  profitably  turn  to 
Schrader's  Prehistoric  Antiquities  of  the  Aryan  Peoples,  or  to  Canon 
Taylor's  admirable  little  Origin  of  the  Aryans.  In  all  save  the  legal  sec- 
tions the  work  is  so  obviously  out  of  touch  with  the  most  recent  litera- 
ture upon  the  subject  that  detailed  discussion  of  its  conclusions  is  un- 
necessary. 

One  feature  of  this  volume  deserves  mention  in  passing.  It  affords 
additional  proof  of  that  tendency  toward  emphasis  of  environmental  influ- 
ences in  history  to  which  I  have  heretofore  adverted  at  some  length." 
Thus  the  main  purpose  in  the  second  book  (p.  75)  is  "to  bring  out 
clearly  the  connection  of  the  national  character  of  a  people  with  the  soil 
upon  which  it  lives;"  or  again  (p.  226)  to  seize  the  "  unparalleled  op- 
portunity" for  proving  the  "causal  connection  between  soil  and  peo- 
ple. ' '  In  places,  it  must  be  confessed,  traces  of  senility  appear  in  the 
absurd  development  of  this  theorem  ;  as  for  example  (p.  84)  where  at 
great  length  the  story  of  Cain  and  Abel,  the  former  typefying  agriculture, 
the  other  personating  pastoral  life,  is  laboriously  developed  into  a  general 
law  of  cultural  progress.  The  work,  with  its  interesting  side-lights  upon 
the  origins  of  law,  while  but  half  finished  at  the  author's  death,  marks 
the  conclusion  of  a  long  life  of  marvellous  intellectual  activity. 

William  Z.  Ripley. 

Law  and  Politics  in  the  Middle  Ages,  with  a  Synoptic  Table  of 
Sources.  By  Edward  Jenks,  M.A.,  Reader  in  English  Law 
in  the  University  of  Oxford.  (New  York  :  Henry  Holt  and 
Company.      1898.    Pp.  xiii,  352.) 

This  is  a  brilliant  book,  and  it  will  be  a  perfect  godsend  to  many  a 
young  student  of  legal  history.  It  tries  to  do, — and,  so  far  as  exposition 
is  concerned,  in  large  measure  succeeds  in  doing, — what  Sir  Henry  Maine 
did  in  so  masterly  a  manner :  light  up  the  forest  of  technical  detail  with 
a  few  great  generalizations,  and  make  even  the  forms  of  legal  procedure 
illustrate  social  evolution.  Fifteen  years  have  passed  since  the  last  of 
Maine's  notable  books,  the  Early  Law  and  Custom,  was  given  to  the 
world.  During  the  intenral,  Seebohm,  Maitland,  and  Round  have  made 
very  large  additions  to  our  knowledge  of  early  English  institutions  ;  while 
with  Brunner  and  Schroder,  Viollet  and  Esniein  coming  to  be  familiar 
names  to  English  and  American  students,  a  beginning  has  been  made  in 
the  direction  of  a  Comparative  Jurisprudence  worthy  of  the  name.  Yet 
if  the  older  generation  of  law  students  troubled  themselves  too  little  about 
history,  the  present  generation  are  in  some  danger  of  being  overwhelmed 
by  the  multiplicity  of  historical  particulars  commended  to  their  attention. 
There  might  seem  to  be  room  for  a  new  venture  in  generalization  ;  and 
Mr.  Jcnks,  with  an  experience  unusually  wide  for  a  comparatively  young 
writer,  —  including  as  it  does  personal  observation  of  the  workings  of  Aus- 

'  Polit'ual  Scunce   Quarterly,  X.   636-655. 
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tralian  democracy, — and  with  a  style  both  clear  and  forcible,  would  seem 
to  be  in  some  ways  peculiarly  well  qualified  for  the  task.  He  has,  in- 
deed, produced  a  fascinating  book.  Mr.  Jenks  has  not  only  large  ideas 
and  a  large  way  of  handling  them  ;  he  has  also  the  gift  of  phrase.  "The 
Frank  Empire  was  a  sham  Empire,"  "  Trial  by  Jury  gives  the  death-blow 
to  trial  by  peers;  "  phrases  like  these  will  cling  to  the  memory. 

Yet,  though  we  congratulate  the  reader,  we  cannot  but  feel  some  re- 
gret that  Mr.  Jenks  should  have  written  the  book  just  at  the  present  stage 
of  historical  investigation.  What  he  sets  before  us  is  a  new  key  to  medi- 
eval history.  This  he  finds  in  the  struggle  between  the  State  and  the 
Clan,  and  almost  the  whole  book  is  a  working-out  of  the  thesis.  The 
exception  is  the  first  two  chapters ;  in  which  he  describes  the  "  sources," 
with  a  view  both  to  explaining  what  they  are,  and  to  showing  the  inap- 
plicability of  the  Austinian  definition  of  "  law."  This  last  would  hardly 
seem  necessary  for  those  who  had  once  read  Maine's  lucid  lectures  on 
sovereignty  ;  but  Mr.  Jenks  doubtless  knows  his  audience.  The  remain- 
ing chapters,  four-fifths  of  the  book,  are  all  occupied  with  an  explanation 
of  the  way  in  which  this  struggle,  first  of  the  state  against  the  clan  proper 
and  then  against  feudalism,  which  our  author  views  as  a  reversion  to  the 
clan  type,  is  reflected  in  the  history  of  the  administration  of  justice,  of 
land  settlement,  of  legal  ideas  of  possession  and  property,  and  of  the  con- 
ception of  contract. 

But  what  is  or  was  a  "  clan?  "  This  is  Mr.  Jenks'  pet  word,  and,  so 
far  as  I  know,  he  is  the  first  writer  to  make  much  use  of  it.  One  has  a  right 
to  expect  something  like  a  definition  ;  and  yet  throughout  the  book  there 
is  no  more  exact  account  than  this, — "  a  body  of  relatives  "  "  larger  and 
somewhat  (more)  indefinite"  than  a  "household"  (p.  162).  The  author 
takes  for  granted  that  everybody  knows  what  a  "  clan  "  is  ;  but  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  we  are  all  very  vague  on  the  subject,  and  our  notion  of  it  shifts 
to  and  fro  between  a  large  "family  "and  a  small  "tribe."  It  some- 
times looks  as  if  this  were  the  case  with  Mr.  Jenks  also ;  for  much 
that  he  says  about  the  state  "  using  the  law  of  inheritance  as  a  means 
of  destroying  the  clan"  (pp.  225  seq.^  might  be  regarded  equally  well 
as  but  steps  in  the  destruction  of  the  agnatic  family.  The  word  "  clan  " 
reminds  us,  to  begin  with,  of  Scotland.  But  the  early  history  of 
the  Scotch  clan  has  yet  to  be  written ;  and  any  investigator  will 
have  to  reckon  with  Skene's  view  of  it  as  a  later  development  out  of 
the  tribe,  owing  to  the  pressure  of  economic  conditions,  and  by  means 
of  something  like  contract.  Where  we  are  first  introduced  to  the 
word  by  Mr.  Jenks,  we  are  told  that  the  Teutonic  state  grew  out  of  a 
"  league  of  clans."  This  is  said  to  be  a  common  result  of  war,  and  we 
are  asked  in  a  note  (p.  99)  to  "see  this  idea  excellently  worked  out  by 
Morgan  ' '  in  his  chapter  on  the  Iroquois  Confederacy.  But  with  Morgan 
the  confederacy  was  a  confederacy  of  "  tribes,"  on  the  basis  of  common 
gentes  (in  Morgan's  sense  of  gentes).  Instead  of  being  "  not  homogene- 
ous" and  "based  on  entirely  different  principles"  from  the  clan  (p.  74), 
Morgan's  confederacy  arose  by  "  natural  growth,"  and  "  demonstrates  the 
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reality  as  well  as  persistency  of  the  l)ond  of  kin"  {Ancient  Society,  p. 
134).  AVith  Mr.  Jcnks  "  clan  "  is  apparently  {in  some  jjassages)  much 
the  same  as  the  Roman  ^^■wj-  (p.  162).  Then  were  the  "Tacitean  clans, 
the  Chatti,  the  Chaiici,  the  Cherusci"  (p.  73)  gentes  f  As  soon  as  we 
begin  to  ask  questions  like  these  we  must  realize  the  need  lor  a  far  more 
definite  terminology  than  we  as  yet  possess.  "Family"  and  "gens" 
and  "  phratry"  and  "  clan"  and  "  tribe"  must  all  be  givena  clear  con- 
notation before  we  can  make  any  scientific  use  of  them.  Something  is 
being  done  by  Mr.  Seebohm  in  his  study  of  Celtic  institutions,  much  by 
Mr.  Baden-Fowell  in  his  description  of  Indian  conditions.  Both  of  these, 
indeed,  throw  about  the  adjective  "  tribal  "  somewhat  loo  freely  ;  and  per- 
haps even  more  is  to  be  hoped  from  anthrojiology,  now  that,  thanks  lo 
Professor  Westermarck,  it  also  has  got  rid  of  the  sjjectacles  of  theory.  If 
Mr.  Jenks  could  have  waited  until  his  starting-point  had  lieen  a  little 
clearer,  his  work,  1  am  sure,  would  have  been  of  more  permanent  value. 

All  criticism  in  detail  is  so  relatively  unimportant  that  it  is  hardly 
worth  while  dsvclling  upon  it.  But  it  maybe  of  use  to  brictly  set  down  a 
few  points  in  the  order  in  which  they  occur  ;  P.  42.  The  comparison  of 
the  Plantagenet  Assises  with  "  the'niles  "  which  "  the  lord  of  a  domain 
may  make  for  its  management,  at  least  with  the  concurrence  of  his  manag- 
ing officials  "  (cf  pp.  90  and  99  n.  16)  is  surely  hardly  safe,  h  is  diffi- 
cult to  reconcile  with  the  remark  that  "  we  shall  never  understand  medi- 
eval history  unless  we  distinguish  between  the  domain  of  the  king  which 
he  held  ...  as  feudal  proprietor,  and  the  royal  rights"  (p.  88),  or  with 
the  lie  comilio  omnium  baronum  (Assise  of  Clarendon),  the/irr  consilium 
et  assensuHi  .  .  .  cpiscoporum  et  baronum  .  .  .  (Assise  of  the  Forest)  of 
the  ordinances  themselves.  With  Mr.  Jenks'  view  may  be  compared  the 
judicious  utterances  of  Bisho|)  Stubbs,  Constitutional  History,  I.  ^  160. 

P.  66.  The  part  played  by  Parliament  would  seem  to  be  overstated. 
The  peculiarity  of  English  history  lies  not  so  much  in  the  existence  of  a 
parliament  as  in  its  relation  to  the  executive  ;  especially  during  the  Tudor 
period,  when  the  executive,  acting  through  the  Council  and  Star  Chamber, 
was  uniquely  successful  in  enforcing  the  law,  and  yet,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  did  not  try  to  dispense  with  Parliament. 

P.  152.  "Tacitus  describes  .  .  .  a  shifting  from  one  ploughland 
(a/T«w)  to  another.  Iti  other  words  .  .  .  the  C.ermans  have  discovered 
the  secret  of  fallows  and  rotation  of  crops."  See  also  the  note  7,  p.  185. 
where  we  are  asked  to  "  cotiipare  the  discussion  "  of  the  Tacitus  pas.sage 
by  Fustel  de  Coulanges  in  his  Rccherches.  Whatever  Fustel's  positive 
conclusion  may  have  been,  and,  though  obscurely  expressed,  it  seems  to 
be  Feli/graswirthschaft,  his  negative  conclusion  is  clear.  "  Nous  ne  nous 
arrSterons  i)as  a  1' opinion  de  Eichhorn,  (jui  a  d'ailleurs  ete  refutee  par 
Roscher  et  par  Waitz.  II  sufRt  de  rcmanjuer  cpi'il  n'y  a  jias  dans  tout  le 
chapitre  un  seul  mot  qui  implique  une  alternance  deproduits  agricoles  ou 
une  habitude  rfguliere  d'assolement. "  Recherchei,  p.  264. 

P.  168.  "  In  the  Anglo-Sa.xon  laws  we  note  the  appearance  of  the 
lord  of  land  who  takes  his  place  as  of  right  alongside  of  the  reeve  and 
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men  of  the  township  in  the  Hundred  and  Shire  moots,"  referring  to 
Schmid,  App.  XXI.  7,  §  2,  in  which,  however,  there  is  no  mention  of 
any  "  men  of  the  township  "  at  all. 

P.  169.  "The  village  moot  has  been  replaced  by  the  hall  moot." 
But  has  not  Mr.  Maitland  made  it  clear  that  there  is  no  evidence  for  a 
"village  moot?"      See  recently,  Domesday  Book  and  Beyond,  p.  353. 

P.  213.  That  "  even  among  the  Ribuarian  Franks  .  .  .  the  convey- 
ance of  land  took  place  in  the  public  moot "  is  among  the  bits  of  evi- 
dence produced  to  show  that  "the  other  members  of  the  village  group 
had  originally  to  be  consulted."  But  as  the  same  rule  was  common  with 
regard  to  all  sales  (<r.  g.,  p.  200,  top),  this  fact,  if  it  suggests  any  conclu- 
sion, suggests  too  much. 

W.  J.  Ashley. 

Feudal  Relations  bctii'een  the  Kings  of  England  and  Scotland  under 

the  Early  Plantagenets.     By  Charles  T.  Wvckoff.     (Chicago  : 

University  Press.      1897.     Pp.  xv,  159.) 

This  doctoral  dissertation  is  a  monograph  on  a  subject  which  has 
been  dealt  with  at  considerable  length  in  certain  historical  works,  namely 
the  dependence  or  alleged  dependence  of  Scotland  from  the  time  of  Ed- 
ward the  Elder  to  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century.  There  was  cer- 
tainly an  opening  for  a  treatise  on  this  question,  setting  forth  all  the  evi- 
dence from  first  to  last ;  while  the  national  prejudice  shown  by  writers  in 
Great  Britain  makes  it  specially  appropriate  that  the  task  should  be  ap- 
proached, as  it  were  from  without,  by  an  American  writer.  Mr.  Wyckoff 
has  produced  an  admirable  and  most  scholarly  dissertation  ;  but  one  feels 
that  his  sympathies,  throughout,  are  with  the  Scottish  case.  This,  no 
doubt,  is  a  natural  reaction  from  the  latest  writer  on  the  subject,  Profes- 
sor Freeman,  who  took  an  extreme  line  in  his  History  of  the  Norman  Con- 
quest, arguing,  throughout,  against  the  conclusions  of  the  Scottish  historian 
Robertson. 

Where,  as  in  this  case,  the  evidence  is  restricted,  and  has  been  long 
minutely  examined  not  only  by  historical  writers,  but  by  diplomatic  ex- 
perts, it  is  scarcely  possible  to  find  anything  new  to  say.  Mr.  Wyckoff 
devotes  his  chief  efforts  to  distinguishing  between  the  homage  due  for  ( i ) 
the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  (2)  Lothian,  (3)  Tyndale  and  other  posses- 
sions to  the  south  of  the  Tweed.  His  object  is  to  show  that  advantage 
has  been  taken,  on  the  English  side,  of  the  confusion  naturally  arising 
from  the  complex  character  of  the  relations  between  the  kings  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland.  Denying  that  the  latter  performed  homage  to  an 
English  overlord  for  their  kingdom,  he  admits,  of  course,  a  homage  ren- 
dered for  possessions  in  England,  and  recognizes  the  ambiguous  character 
of  the  relations  as  to  Lothian.  By  the  treaty  of  Falaise  Henry  IL  ex- 
torted from  William  the  Lion  a  real  admission  of  his  overlordship,  as  over 
the  kingdom  of  Scotland  ;  but  this  Mr.  Wyckoff  urges  was  its  earliest 
recognition.  And  the  work  of  Henry,  as  we  know,  was  undone  by 
Richard. 
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The  real  difficulty  of  forming  a  definite  conclusion  is  found  in  that 
element  of  forgery  and  interpolation  which,  apart  from  Hardyng's  rascal- 
ities, pervades  the  evidence.  \V'ho,  for  instance,  could  speak  positively 
on  "  the  great  commendation  "  of  924,  in  the  light  of  the  MSS.,  or  on 
the  contested  charter  of  Edgar  relating  to  Lothian  ?  Mr.  Wyckoff,  how- 
ever, has  rendered  a  real  service  by  discussing  the  question  as  a  whole 
and  chronologically.  It  is  particularly  gratifying  to  European  scholars 
to  find  American  students  accomplishing  good  work  in  medieval  fields. 
The  bibliography  appended  to  these  dissertations  is  a  useful  feature  ;  but 
neither  Earle's  edition  of  the  Chronicles  nor  the  subscfjuent  work  of 
Mr.  Plummer  is  mentioned  in  it. 

J.   H.  Round. 

Marino  Falicro:  La  Cougiura.  By  Vittorio  Lazzarim.  [Es- 
tratto  dal  Nuovo  Archivio  Vencto,  tomo  XIIL,  parte  I.-II.] 
(Venezia  :  coi  Tipi  dei  Fratclli  Visentini.      1897.      Pp.  205.) 

In  the  present  publication  the  short  and  tragic  government  of  the 
doge  Marino  I'aliero  has  been  investigated  with  a  thoroughness  which,  if 
it  does  not  dispel  every  doubt  that  may  be  reasonably  entertained  about 
the  celebrated  conspiracy  connected  with  that  doge's  name,  at  least  sets 
into  clear  view  all  its  larger  aspects.  Signer  Lazzarini  has  performed 
a  most  scholarly  ])iece  of  work.  His  exhaustive  information  about  Ma- 
rino Faliero  he  has  presented  under  rubrics  which  embrace  every  phase 
of  the  case  and  though  seemingly  detached  have  a  perfect  logical  unity. 
Part  I.,  constituting  a  kind  of  preface,  is  a  discussion  of  the  sources  and 
the  bibliography  of  the  subject.  In  this  part  the  author  enumerates  first 
the  documents,  which,  by  the  way,  are  few  and  unprofitable  ;  then,  con- 
sidering in  chronological  order  the  records  and  histories  which  deal  with 
the  tragedy  of  the  doge,  he  accompanies  each  with  a  brief  estimate  of  its 
value.  Part  II.  deals  with  Marino  Faliero,  his  public  life,  and  his  elec- 
tion in  1354  to  the  highest  office  in  the  state.  Part  ILL  contrasts  the 
famous  legend  of  the  insult  of  the  doge  by  young  and  gay  patricians  with 
the  facts  as  established  by  the  documents.  Part  IV,  narrates  the  history 
of  the  consjjiracy,  its  discovery,  and  the  execution  of  the  doge.  A  num- 
ber of  additional  parts  discuss  various  matters  of  minor  imjiortance,  such 
as  accomplices,  i>unishmcnts  and  so  forth,  and,  finally,  an  appendix  treats 
of  several  detached  (Troblems  of  a  sentimental  interest,  such  as  Faliero's 
sepulchre  and  Faliero's  portrait,  and,  best  of  all,  offers  a  reprint  of  the 
documents  gathered  by  the  author  in  the  state  archives  of  Venice. 

The  evidence  collected  by  T^^zarini  for  the  case  of  Marino  Faliero 
is  so  complete,  the  intelligence  and  carefulness  with  which  he  has  sifted 
that  evidence  are  so  conspicuous,  that  we  have  reason  to  expect  that  Laz- 
zarini's  presentation  will  be  accepted  as  final.  What  then  is  it  that  the 
author  has  done  for  the  story  of  the  famous  doge?  In  the  first  place  he 
has  cut  away  half  a  do^en  of  the  myths  which,  gathering  about  the  con- 
spiracy from  the  day  of  its  discovery  as  moss  and  ivy  gather  over  ruined 
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houses,  have  luxuriantly  spread  and  have  finally  to  the  careless  eye  ob- 
scured the  features  of  the  original  event.  Thus  we  may  once  for  all  dis- 
miss as  legendary  the  witchery  of  the  dogaressa  in  whose  beautiful  face, 
as  if  it  were  the  face  of  another  Helen,  romancing  chroniclers  were  dis- 
posed to  discover  the  prime  source  of  the  subsequent  disasters.  Likewise 
we  may  much  reduce  the  traditional  proportions  of  the  insult  offered  to 
the  doge  by  riotous  members  of  the  nobility.  I^zzarini  has  clearly 
shown  :  (i)  that  an  insult  put  upon  a  doge  was  nothing  uni^iue  in  Vene- 
tian annals;  and  (2)  that  the  punishment  which  was  meted  out  to  the 
culprits  and  which  is  usually  represented  as  ridiculously  light,  was  fully  as 
severe  as  the  practice  of  the  century  prescribed. 

Having  cut  away,  one  after  another,  the  mythical  incidents  of  the 
conspiracy,  Lazzarini  puts  before  us  finally  a  small  but  compact  kernel 
of  facts.  These  facts  soberly  considered  suffice  to  transfer  the  history  of 
Marino  Faliero  from  the  nebular  realm  of  Byronism,  to  which  it  has 
been  so  long  confined,  to  this  our  earth,  and  set  it  upon  a  solid  and  rea- 
sonable foundation  of  human  motive  and  contemporary  circumstance. 
Lazzarini's  demonstration  will  leave  little  doubt  in  any  mind  that  if 
Marino  Faliero  did  not,  like  a  mere  vain,  bungling  fool,  undertake  to 
overthrow  the  mighty  oligarchy  of  Venice  because  he  had  been  lampooned 
by  some  swaggering  dandies,  neither  did  he,  moved  by  vague  premoni- 
tions of  an  era  of  liberie,  egalite.,  fraternity,  attempt  to  supplant  the  nefa- 
rious regimen  of  the  aristocracy  by  a  popular  government.  It  seems 
quite  plain  from  Lazzarini  that  the  dominating  idea  of  the  conspiring 
doge  was  personal  and  political.  He  simply  wished  to  free  himself  from 
the  restrictions  with  which  in  the  course  of  time  the  Venetian  executive 
had  been  shackled  and  to  acquire,  after  the  fashion  of  the  contemporary 
despots  of  Padua,  Milan,  Verona,  and  all  northern  Italy,  the  dominium 
or  absolute  power  over  the  Venetian  realm.  It  is  only  too  probable  that 
in  this  desire  he  was  confirmed  by  personal  animosities,  but  motives  of 
this  nature  we  cannot  help  assigning  in  the  case  of  so  experienced  and 
politic  a  gentleman  as  Faliero  to  a  secondary  rank. 

These  results,  here  briefly  outlined,  can  hardly  be  called  new.  They 
are  embodied  in  the  reputable  histories  of  Venice  from  Leo  down  to 
Battistella.  l-azzarini's  merit,  therefore,  does  not  consist  in  the  novelty 
of  his  presentation  ;  it  consists  rather  in  having  buttressed  the  old  sur- 
mises and  deductions  with  such  masses  of  interesting  and  assured  facts 
that  the  ancient  hypotheses  transform  themselves  under  our  eyes  to  in- 
dubitable statements. 

Ferdinand  Schwili,. 


The  Diplomatic  History  of  America.  Its  First  Chapter.  1452- 
1493-1494.  Bv  Henry  H.arkisse.  (London  :  B.  F.  Stevens. 
1897.     Pp.  viii,  230.) 

Mr.  Henry  Harrisse,  after  having  done  more  than  any  man  in  his 
generation  to  reveal  all  that  can  be  known  of  the  process  of  the  discovery 
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of  the  new  world,  has  now  turned  his  attention  to  the  relations  between 
the  European  powers  that  grew  out  of  the  discoveries.  The  "  first  chap- 
ter "  of  this  diplomatic  history  isan  examination  of  the  papal  concessions 
to  Portugal  in  1452  and  later,  of  the  Bulls  of  Alexander  VI.,  1493,  and 
of  the  treaty  of  Tordcsillas,  1494.  There  is  also  a  brief  account  of  the 
Eadajos  Junta,  1523-J4,  the  detailed  history  of  whose  proceedings  will 
con.stitute  "  chapter  second  "  of  his  large  design.  The  completeness, 
critical  thoroughness,  and  sobriety  of  judgment  with  which  Mr.  Harrisse 
has  treated  these  topics  deserve  the  highest  praise. 

His  narrative  begins  with  the  first  Bull  of  Nicholas  V.,  1452,  thus 
dismissing  in  silence  the  freqviently  mentioned  Bull  of  Martin  V.,  which 
the  generally  careful  Muiioz  api>arently  deduced  from  a  passage  in  Barros, 
but  of  which  no  documentary  trace  has  come  down  to  us.  The  only 
Bull  of  Martin  V.  that  ha.s  to  do  with  the  Portuguese  conquests  and  that 
has  come  down  to  us  is  that  of  March  5,  1421,  which  provides  for  the 
organization  of  the  new  bishopric  of  Ceuta.  Of  the  Bulls  confirming 
that  of  Nicholas,  issued  in  1454,  Mr.  Harrisse  remarks  (p.  158)  that  he 
has  not  been  able  to  titid  that  of  Calixtus  III.,  which  was  mentioned  by 
Juan  and  Ulloa.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the  collection,  A/guns  Documentos 
do  Archivo  Nacional  ifa  Torre  do  Tomho  acerca  das  Navcgacoes  e  Con- 
tjiiistas  Portiig^iiezas,  Lisbon,  1892,  pp.  20—22.  For  the  treaty  of  1479 
between  Spain  and  Portugal,  in  regard  to  their  maritime  possessions,  he 
quotes  a  Portuguese  manuscript  copy  in  the  Paris  National  Library.  It 
may  be  of  service  to  add  that  the  Spanish  text  which  was  signed  at 
Toledo,  March  6,  1480,  has  been  preserved  in  the  Portuguese  archives 
and  is  printed  in  the  collection  just  mentioned,  p.  42. 

Mr.  Harrisse  can  find  no  evidence  that  the  placing  of  the  demarcation 
line  at  a  distance  of  one  hundred  leagues  from  the  .-\zores  and  Cape  \'erde 
Islands  was  suggested  by  any  outside  influence,  and  is  satisfied  that  ihe 
proposition  came  from  the  Pope's  own  advisers,  who  thought  it  best  to 
leave  the  Portuguese  a  convenient  and  suitable  margin  of  space  in  the 
ocean  to  the  west  of  their  [>ossessions.  In  his  translation  of  the  passage 
in  the  Bull  making  this  provision  :  "  Quae  linea  distet  a  (pialibet  insul- 
anim,  quae  vulgariter  nuncupantnr  de  los  Azores  y  Cabo  Verde,"  Mr. 
Harrisse  is  certainly  in  error.  He  renders  the  last  words  "the  Azores 
and  Cape  Verde,''  and  remarks  upon  the  difference  in  latitude  and  longi- 
tude between  that  ca])c  and  the  Azores  Islands.  The  correct  translation 
is  "the  islands  called  in  the  vernacular  the  Azores  and  Ca]ie  Verde 
[Islands]."  The  u.se  of  the  S])anish  connective  "y"  shows  that  to 
justify  Mr.  Harris.se's  rendering  the  text  would  have  to  read  "  de  los 
Azores  et  a  Cabo  Verde."  I  am  unable  also  to  assent  to  the  proposition 
that  Alexander's  Bull  of  Extension,  September  25,  1493,  superseded  the 
Deuiarcation  Bull.  It  did  so  only  on  the  supposition  that  the  Demarca- 
tion Bull  was  originally  intended  by  the  Pope  to  be  extended  round  the 
globe.  Of  this  there  is  no  indication.  The  existence  of  the  Antipodes 
is  ignored  in  the  Bull  of  May  4.  What  the  Bull  of  Scjitcmber  25  did 
was  to  substitute  for  a  possible  extension  of  the  line  to  the  Antipodes  the 
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principle  of  the  priority  of  discovery.  Of  course  this  might,  in  effect, 
have  deprived  the  Portuguese  of  any  advantages  from  the  Demarcation 
Bull  if  a  Spanish  explorer  could  have  done  immediately  what  was  accom- 
plished by  Magellan's  expedition.  But  that  possibility  was  hardly  con- 
templated. The  Bull  of  September  25  reads  as  if  it  were  intended 
merely  to  supplement  that  of  May  4,  not  to  abrogate  it.  Mr.  Harrisse 
feels  that  there  is  some  ground  for  suspecting  the  authenticity  of  this  Bull 
of  Extension,  but,  on  the  whole,  he  is  inclined  to  accept  it  as  genuine. 
That  it  was  not  invoked  to  defend  the  Spanish  claims  to  the  Moluccas  is, 
perhaps,  slightly  unfavorable  to  its  authenticity,  but  when  that  question 
arose  everybody  seemed  to  take  for  granted  the  extension  of  the  Torde- 
sillas  line  to  the  other  side  of  the  world. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  the  theoretical  question  as  to  where  the 
Demarcation  Line  should  have  been  drawn, — a  problem  quite  beyond  six- 
teenth-century science, — ^\vill  find  in  the  notes  very  careful  calculations  of 
the  various  questions  according  to  methods  devised  by  the  author's  friend, 
M.  Bauvieux.  Besides  these  mathematical  discussions,  the  notes  contain 
that  wealth  of  bibliographical  references  which  makes  every  student  of 
Mr.  Harrisse's  books  his  grateful  debtor.  Many  readers  will  be  glad  too 
for  the  apparently  complete  list  of  Mr.  Harrisse's  writings  on  the  period 
of  the  discoveries. 

Edward  G.  Bourne. 


L Economic  Socialc  de  la  France  sous  Henri  IV.,  1 589-1610.     By 
GusTAVE  Fagxiez.     (Paris:  Hachctte  ct  Cie.     1897.    Pp.428.) 

This  is  a  history  "  with  a  purpose. "  The  professed  object  of  the 
writer  is  to  show  "  in  what  manner  a  people  is  able  to  lift  itself  up  from 
decadence,  in  what  measure  its  own  forces  are  sufficient  for  that  purpose, 
and  how  far  it  has  need  for  those  of  its  government. ' '  Such  an  ulterior 
purpose  might  seem  to  leave  but  little  room  to  expect  a  work  of  true  his- 
torical investigation.  Yet  Mr.  Fagniez  has  written  a  book  which  is 
■scholarly,  learned  and  unprejudiced  to  an  unusual  degree.  The  resolu- 
tion of  the  paradox  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  he  has  chosen  for  his 
study  a  period  in  which  the  restoration  of  order  after  anarchy  and  the 
intelligent  efforts  of  an  active  and  benevolent  king  combined  to  bring  a 
■country  from  a  condition  of  almost  complete  despair  to  a  comparatively 
high  state  of  prosperity.  In  writing  of  the  economic  historj-  of  the 
period  of  Henry  IV.  of  France,  the  historian  may  very  well  give  a  plain 
and  moderate  account  of  the  efforts  made  for  settlement  and  improve- 
ment, and  at  the  same  time  be  preaching  a  vigorous  sermon  on  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  benevolent  despotism. 

The  book  consists  of  four  chapters,  on  rural  economy,  manufactures, 
and  external  and  internal  commerce,  respectively.  The  starting-point 
in  each  of  these  fields  is  the  same,  the  chaos  resulting  from  the  civil  wars. 
If  it  is  in  the  rural  districts  it  is  the  persistent  brigandage  of  the  nobles, 
.but  half  converted  from  their  accustomed  guerrilla  warfare,  and  of  bands  of 
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soldiery  whose  siif)port  is  not  yet  provided  for  under  conditions  of  peace  ; 
or,  it  is  the  cutting  down  of  the  forests,  or  the  disproportionately  small 
number  of  farm  cattle  due  to  the  ravaging  of  the  war,  or  the  crushing 
taxation.  If  it  is  in  the  towns,  it  is  the  ruin  left  by  successive  sackings, 
the  emigration  of  ruined  artisans  and  the  immigration  of  homeless  peas- 
ants. If  it  is  in  the  field  of  commerce,  it  is  the  same  story  ;  roads  over- 
grown and  washed  out  and  without  bridges  ;  rivers  whose  navigation  is 
obstructed  almost  equally  by  bars  and  shallows  and  by  unauthorized  dams 
and  seigneurial  tolls.  The  furrows  of  the  war  had  been  ploughed  deep 
across  every  pan  of  the  field  of  French  prosperity,  and  it  was  this  condi- 
tion of  disintegration  which  gave  all  its  conditions  to  the  king's  policy. 

Alongside  of  these  ravages  of  the  war,  it  was,  of  course,  necessary 
to  describe  the  more  normal  elements  in  the  social  conditions  ami 
economic  activity  of  France  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  ;  the 
classes  of  the  people,  their  legal  and  economic  relations,  some  of  the 
more  influential  institutions,  and  the  prevailing  occupations  which  gave- 
support  to  the  people  and  the  government.  These  conditions,  normal 
and  abnormal,  being  given,  the  main  task  is  to  trace  the  work  of  the 
government  in  modifying  them. 

Much  of  the  influence  of  government  on  social  conditions  was  exerted 
indirectly  through  its  efforts  for  the  restoration  of  order.  Every  field  of 
industry  responded  to  the  profound  peace  which  France  now  enjoyed. 
Abuses  which  had  grown  up  during  the  confusion  of  civil  war  might 
linger  on,  and  act  as  an  obstruction  to  the  prosperity  of  certain  localities 
or  certain  occupations,  but  after  all  .society  would  conform  itself  to  them  ; 
they  would  become  relatively  less  important  ;  and  a.s  a  matter  of  fact 
were  little  by  little  absolutely  removed  by  the  efforts  of  government.  .-V 
good  instance  of  this  process  is  to  be  found  in  the  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment in  regard  to  the  carrying  of  fire-arms.  As  a  part  of  the  alxilition 
of  unauthorized  warfare  this  was  prohibited  entirely  to  all  persons  in 
1598.  But  this  action  interfered  with  the  hunting  rights  of  the  nobility  ; 
it  was  modified  by  the  liljcral  issue  of  dispensations,  and  in  1601  permis- 
sion was  given  to  landowners  to  carry  tire-arms  for  himting  on  their  own 
estates.  Old  habits,  however,  were  too  strong,  and  gentlemen  took  ad- 
vantage of  this  new  permission  to  settle  personal  and  party  quarrels  vio- 
lently and  thus  disturb  the  general  security  and  order.  Therefore  in 
1603  the  use  of  fire-arms  was  again  altogether  forbidden.  But  by  the 
next  year  habits  of  peace  were  presumed  to  be  so  far  restored  that  the  old 
liberty  of  using  guns  in  private  hunting  was  granted,  and  ajiparently 
without  any  subsequent  ill-effects  ;  though  the  retention  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  monopoly  of  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  all  warlike  weapons 
and  of  ])Owder  jirobably  did  its  part  to  jirevcnt  outbreaks  on  a  large  scale. 

Hut  the  greater  part  of  M.  Fagnie/.'s  work  is  devoted  to  a  study  of 
the  more  direct  efforts  of  Henry  to  bring  about  greater  jirosperity  by  the 
creation  of  new  industries  or  new  conditions  for  the  working  of  the  old 
industries.  The  number  of  objects  for  which  such  efforts  were  made  is 
remarkable.     They  are  in  every  field.      In  law  they  range  from  the  con- 
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ferring  of  commercial  capacity  on  minors  engaged  in  trade  to  the  creation 
of  "  consular  jurisdictions  "  for  the  settlement  of  disputes  between  mer- 
chants on  commercial  questions.  Early  in  his  reign  he  granted  conces- 
sions and  made  regulations  for  the  drainage  of  marshes  and  swamps 
throughout  the  kingdom  ;  this  remained  a  subject  of  constant  effort,  and 
his  plans  were  just  being  crowned  with  some  degree  of  success  at  the  time 
of  his  death.  He  devoted  years  of  interest  und  effort  to  the  introduction 
of  the  silk -worm,  the  production  of  silk  thread  and  of  silk  fabrics.  He 
spent  the  value  of  many  millions  of  francs  on  the  repair  of  roads,  bridges 
and  canals,  and  induced  local  authorities  to  expend  perhaps  as  much 
more.  He  patronized  a  great  commercial  expedition  formed  in  1604  to 
trade  with  the  East  Indies,  besides  many  other  schemes  of  trading  and 
colonial  expansion.  He  negotiated  with  all  other  European  rulers,  from 
James  I.  of  England  to  the  Barbary  pirates,  in  favor  of  trade.  Scores  of 
projects  for  agricultural,  industrial,  commercial,  or  legal  novelties  were 
presented  to  him  or  initiated  by  him.  In  fact,  no  scheme  that  promised 
any  kind  of  economic  development,  no  proposition  for  a  modification  of 
the  law  that  would  facilitate  trade,  give  security  to  finance,  or  freedom  to 
men's  economic  activity,  failed  to  obtain  from  Henry  interest  or  consid- 
eration, and  in  many  cases  support.  "  Reduction  of  the  tailU,  remission 
of  arrears  of  taxes,  liberty  of  local  export  of  grain,  exemption  of  the  farm 
live  stock  and  agricultural  implements  from  seizure  for>taxes,  opportunity 
for  the  parishes  to  regain  their  common  lands,  establishment  of  relays 
where  farmers  should  be  able  to  obtain  horses,  drainage  of  the  marshes, 
reform  of  the  administration  of  the  forests — this  is  what  agriculture  owed 
to  him. ' '  And  there  is  some  such  account  for  each  of  the  other  great 
industrial  fields. 

Many  of  these  plans  were  fruitless.  The  long-continued  and  ex- 
pensive effort  to  introduce  the  culture  of  the  silk-worm,  for  instance, 
seems  to  have  been  practically  without  result.  The  same  is  true  of  many 
of  the  projects  for  new  manufactures.  Again  much  of  his  policy  was 
vacillating,  as,  for  instance,  his  treatment  of  the  trade  corporations  and 
gilds.  And  again  some  of  it,  especially  in  financial  lines,  was  dis- 
tinctly reactionary.  Yet,  as  M.  Fagniez  says,  one  must  nevertheless  ad- 
mire "his  openness  of  mind,  his  ready  comprehension  of  new  matters, 
his  confidence  in  the  success  of  new  enterprises,  his  perseverance  in  sus- 
taining them,  his  attention  to  economy  combined  with  the  taste  for 
grandeur,  his  application  to  the  development  of  all  the  resources  of  his 
kingdom,  which  has  been  well  compared  to  that  of  a  proprietor  in  in- 
creasing the  value  of  his  estate."  And  coming  back  to  the  main  thesis 
of  his  book  the  author  closes  by  saying  :  "The  economic  renascence  of 
which  the  last  years  of  the  reign  were  a  witness,  France  owed,  no  doubt, 
largely  to  herself,  but  she  owed  them  still  more  to  her  government. 
Such  a  study  as  we  have  made  does  not,  therefore,  give  support  to  the 
doctrine  of  fatalism,  which  now  finds  so  much  favor,  nor  to  the  scarcely 
less  popular  teaching  that  governments  have  but  little  influence  and 
therefore  but  little  importance.     It  teaches  us,  on  the  contrary,  for  our 
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consolation  and  our  hope,  that  a  people,  through  the  force  of  its  energy, 
may  climb  again  the  slope  of  decadence  ;  and  that  nothing  can  aid  it 
more  than  an  authority  which  is  strong  and  respected,  passionately  de- 
voted to  the  public  Interest,  im|)osing  respect  upon  indi\idual  interests, 
opening  new  avenues  for  national  activity,  stimulating  its  hesitations, 
and  sustaining  its  weaknesses." 

It  remains  to  say  that  Sully  drops  into  an  unwonted  unimportance  in 
this  study  ;  that  the  author  shows  manufactures  and  commerce,  as  com- 
pared with  agriculture,  to  have  obtained  a  much  greater  attention  than 
is  generally  taught  ;  and,  finally,  that  the  position  of  France  in  Europe 
is  stated  with  a  modesty  quite  unusual  for  a  French  author.  The  book 
has  a  good  analytical  inilex.  In  fact,  our  princi[)al  criticism,  and  that  is 
perhaps  a  somewhat  impertinent  one,  is  that  the  size  of  the  book,  its 
weight,  its  broad  margins,  and  luxuriousness  of  paper  and  print  seem 
somewhat  disproportioned  to  the  plain  subject  and  style  of  the  work. 

Edward  P.  Chevxev. 

Biitrage  zur  Gcschiclite  dcr  politischcn  Idccn  iind  ihr  Ri\s;icnnigs- 
praxis.  Von  Goitikied  Koch.  I.  Absolutismus  und  Parla- 
mentarismus  ;  II.  Democratie  und  Constitution.  (Berlin  :  R. 
Gartner.      1892,  1896.     Two  vols.,  pp.  viii,  184;  viii,  242.) 

The  work  before  us,  so  far  as  yet  published,  deals  only  with  EIngland 
and  France  and  covers  the  period  between  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  and 
the  beginning  of  the  French  Revolution.  The  book  is  a  history  not  only 
of  political  ideas  but  also  of  political  institutions,  including  under  the 
latter  term  administrative  machinery  and  practice.  The  author's  plan 
includes  not  only  jwliticat  theories,  but  also  the  political  facts  of  vshich 
they  are  the  reflection  or  against  which  they  are  a  protest.  The  first  two 
chapters,  dealing  with  the  period  of  Louis  XIV.,  may  serve  as  a  sample 
of  the  author's  method.  The  first  chapter,  thirteen  pages  in  length,  is  an 
examination  of  the  theory  of  the  absolute  monarchy  as  it  is  laid  down  in 
contemporary  writers,  foremost  among  them  Bossuet,  Then  follows  a 
cha)5ter  forty  pages  long,  entitled  "  .\rt  derRegierung  Louis  XIV."  The 
topics  treated  of  in  this  chapter  embrace  the  central  government,  includ- 
ing the  several  councils. of  the  crown,  the  organization  of  [jrovinces,  dis- 
tricts and  municipalities,  judicial  administration,  jwlice  and  taxation. 
Among  the  topics  named  .■^ome  are  treated  in  considerable  detail.  Under 
the  head  of  justice,  for  example,  not  only  are  the  parliaments  described, 
but  an  account  is  also  given  of  courts  of  inferior  jurisdiction.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  treatment  of  these  topics  within  such  narrow  compass  must 
nece.s,sarity  he  very  l>rief,  so  much  so  indeed  as  sometimes  to  raise  the 
question  whether  there  ought  not  to  be  either  more  or  nothing.  It  is  to  I)e 
said,  however,  on  the  other  hand  that  the  information  is  accurate  and 
that  its  ]3resentation  in  this  form  will  be  a  great  convenience,  especially 
to  those  who  are  limited  either  in  time  or  in  sources  of  information.  In- 
deed the  author  has  read  widely  and  to  the  point,  so  that  his  pages  often 
contain  information  which  otherwise  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find. 
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Keeping  in  mind  the  subordinate  title  of  Part  I.,  Ahs:c:iiiismus  ttaS 
Parlamentarismus,  we  understand  why  the  author,  after  having  dealt  with 
absolute  monarchy  in  France,  turns  to  England  to  study  the  beginnings 
of  parliamentary  government.  To  this  subject  two  chapters  are  devo>te<d, 
one  giving  an  account  of  the  struggle  between  the  Stuart  kings  and  PatTlia- 
ment,  the  other  dealing  with  the  same  struggle  in  the  realm  of  political 
theor>-.  From  Elngland  the  author  again  turns  to  France  to  nvake  in  ih« 
two  following  chapters  a  study  of  the  incipient  reaction  agaiitst  abm^uie 
monarchy  as  seen  in  the  writers  of  the  j^riod  and  in  the  political  strug- 
gles of  the  Regency.  Characteristic  is  the  detailed  account  of  the  s;n:g- 
gle  between  the  Regent  and  the  Parliament  of  Paris  and  o\  Lam's  nivan- 
cial  scheme.  The  remaining  four  chapters  of  the  first  f'OTt  deal  with 
England  under  Walpole  and  France  under  Fleur\-,  an  extended  account  be- 
ing given  of  the  political  philosophy  of  Bolingbrofce  and  of  Mor.tes^juieu. 

The  first  three  chapters  of  the  second  part  deal  with  France  under 
Louis  XV.,  the  first  describing  the  struggles  between  him  and  the  jvar- 
liaments,  the  second  expounding  the  constitution  of  Fnmce  according  to 
the  view  of  the  parliaments,  and  the  third  treating  of  Rousseau  as  the 
founder  of  democracy.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  author  is  true  to  his 
method  of  studying  political  ideas  in  connection  with  the  soil  in  which 
they  germinate.  The  five  following  chapters  are  given  to  England  and 
its  American  colonies,  the  study  of  the  democratic  transfonnation  which 
English  institutions  had  undergone  in  the  new  world  prejwring  the  way 
for  the  three  closing  chapters  dealing  with  France  under  Louis  XVI., 
political  ideas  in  France  before  the  Revolution  and  the  Constitution  of 
1 791.  A  third  part,  now  in  preparation,  is  to  trace  the  constitutional 
development  of  England  and  France  down  to  1S4S,  while  in  a  fourth 
part  the  author  proposes  to  deal  with  Germany  as  he  has  already  dealt 
with  England  and  France,  and  to  bring  the  constitutional  development  of 
the  three  countries  down  to  the  present  day. 

The  book  before  us  has  sterling  merit.  It  is  painstaking  and 
thorough,  and  its  pages  are  packed  with  information.  The  method  of 
studying  political  theories  together  with  the  political  situation  in  which 
they  are  developed  and  the  political  facts  for  which  they  stand  is  attrac- 
tive. The  plan  makes  it  necessary  that  a  large  number  of  subjects  should 
be  treated  in  brief  space,  but  subject  to  this  limitation  the  author  has 

given  us  a  useful  book.  „  xi 

*"  Richard  Hudson. 

Histoirc  Getiirale  du  /P  Si'edc  a  nos  Jours.  Publiee  sous  la  direc- 
tion de  MM.  Ernest  Lavisse  et  Alfred  Rambaud.  Tome 
VIIL  La  Revolution  Fran^aise  (1789- 1799).  (Paris:  Amiand 
Colin  et  Cie.      1 896.     Pp.  992.) 

Mtudcs  ct  Lemons  stir  la  Revolution  Frangaisc.     Par  F.  A.  Aul^vrd. 
Seconde  Serie.     (Paris :     Felix  Alcan.      1 898.     Pp.  308.) 
M.   F.   A.   Aulard  is  incontestably  the   greatest   living   authority 

upon  the  history  of  the  French  Revolution.     He  has  done  more  than  any 
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other  scholar  to  treat  the  i)eriod  from  a  strictly  scientific  and  historic 
point  of  view,  and  he  may  be  regarded  as  typical  of  the  group  of  students, 
who  are  now  laboring  to  discover  the  true  serjuence  of  facts  during  the 
most  dramatic  period  of  French  history.  For  three  generations  the 
French  Revolution  has  served  as  the  chief  issue  in  French  politics.  Its 
history  has  been  written  with  the  purpose  in  view  of  accrediting  or  con- 
demning French  political  parties  and  the  ascertaining  of  the  truth  has 
been  regarded  as  of  comparatively  little  importance.  The  Revolution 
to  Frenchmen  and,  indeed,  to  all  Europeans,  is  the  starting  point  for  the 
discussion  of  modern  jiolitics,  and  it  is  not  until  quite  recently  that  the 
touchstones  of  modem  historical  science  have  been  tried  for  the  purpose 
of  aci|uiring  a  knowledge  of  its  events  as  they  really  happened.  Now 
old  legends  are  being  cleared  away  and  the  history  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution is  being  examined  as  critically  and  as  impartially  as  the  history  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  M.  .-^ulard  is  the  recognized  chief  of  this  movement. 
Although  frankly  an  admirer  of  the  Revolution,  regarding  it  as  the  period 
in  which  all  that  is  noblest  in  modern  France  has  its  rise,  he  is  yet  a  real 
scholar  and  does  not  allow  his  enthusiasm  to  warp  the  candor  of  his  mind. 
As  Professor  of  the  History  of  the  French  Revolution  at  the  Sorbonne, 
as  secretary  of  the  Soci<;'t6  de  la  Revolution  Franijaise  and  editor  of  its 
monthly  review  and  other  publications,  M.  .'\ulard  has  done  yeoman  ser- 
vice in  bringing  into  existence  a  sane,  historical  stand]X)int  for  the  study 
of  revolutionary  history.  He  has  not  undertaken,  like  the  rhajisodists  of 
the  last  generation,  like  Carlyle  and  Michelet.  to  write  a  long  and  elabo- 
rate history  of  the  (xiriod,  but  has  deliberately  preferred  to  confine  him- 
self mainly  to  the  editing  of  documents  of  prime  imfiortance.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  M.  Aulard  by  his  editions  of  the  Register  of  the 
Committee  of  Pui>lic  Safety  and  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Jacobin  Club 
has  for  the  first  time  made  it  possible  for  students  to  understand  the  nature 
and  events  of  the  Reign  of  'I'error  and  the  history  of  the  famous  club 
which  did  so  much  to  mould  public  opinion  in  revolutionary  France.  He 
has  been  too  much  occupied  with  teaching,  reviewing,  and  editing  to  un- 
dertake the  writing  of  a  secondary  history  on  a  large  scale,  though  his 
monographs  on  the  Orators  of  the  Revolution  and  on  the  Worship  of 
Reason  clearly  prove  his  ability  to  accom[ilish  that  much  needed  work, 
the  writing  of  a  real  history  of  the  French  Revolution  based  on  facts  and 
not  on  fancies. 

The  nearest  thing  to  a  consecutive  history  of  the  French  Revolution 
that  M.  Aulard  has  permitted  himself  is  the  contribution  of  four  chapters 
on  the  Constituent  .\ssembly,  the  Legislative  Assembly,  the  internal  his- 
tory of  the  National  Convention  and  the  internal  history  of  the  Directory, 
to  the  great  Histoire  Giniralc  of  MM.  Lavis.se  and  Rambaud,  now  in 
course  of  publication.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  these  four  chapters 
form  the  best  brief  account  of  the  French  Revolution,  based  on  modern 
authorities,  and  treated  with  critical  skill  by  a  master  of  his  subject,  in 
the  French  language.  M.  Ednte  Champion,  who  contributed  the  first 
•chapter  of  the  Revolutionary  volume  of  the  Histoire  Ginirale,  a  chapter 
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on  the  cahiers,  has  worked  up  his  researches  for  this  chapter  into  a  vol- 
ume, and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  M.  Aulard,  now  that  he  has  his  skeleton 
in  print,  may  follow  the  example  of  his  colleague.  The  words  just  used 
are  those  of  high  praise  and  may  seem  exaggerated,  but  the  fact  remains 
that  the  labors  of  M.  Aulard  himself  have  made  so  thoroughly  out  of  date 
all  previous  volumes  upon  the  Revolution  that  such  a  book  as  he  alone 
can  write  is  urgently  called  for.  It  is  especially  fortunate  that  the  scheme 
of  the  Histoire  GeneraU  provides  for  the  appending  of  lists  of  primary 
authorities  and  important  secondary  works  to  each  chapter,  so  that  M. 
Aulard' s  great  bibliographical  knowledge  of  his  subject  has  been  used  to 
advantage. 

To  the  historical  scholar,  M.  Aulard' s  chapters  form  the  chief  at- 
traction of  the  volume  of  the  Histoire  Gencrale  that  contains  them,  but 
it  would  be  unfair  not  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  work  of  other  con- 
tributors. M.  Vast,  following  the  authoritative  work  of  M.  Albert  Sorel, 
has  written  an  able  chapter  on  the  war  between  France  and  Europe  from 
1792  to  179s,  and  in  collaboration  with  M.  Rambaud,  the  same  author 
has  treated  the  wars  of  the  Directory.  Chapters  of  varying  value  are 
contributed  by  different  less-known  authorities  on  the  legislative  work  of 
the  Revolution,  on  the  Church,  on  education,  on  literature,  on  art,  and 
on  political  economy  in  France  during  the  period.  The  Revolution  is 
so  distinctly  the  central  feature  of  the  decade,  that  the  history  of  other 
countries  takes  a  smaller  place  than  in  the  previous  volumes  of  the  great 
history,  but  sjjecial  reference  should  be  made  to  M.  Rambaud's  excellent 
chapter  on  Eastern  Europe  to  1796,  and  to  M.  Pingaud's  brief  chapter 
on  Italy  and  M.  de  Crue's  still  briefer  chapter  on  Switzerland.  The 
chapter  on  England  is,  as  in  the  previous  volumes,  quite  inadequate, 
as  can  l)e  seen  by  a  glance  at  the  very  poor  bibliography  of  works  con- 
sulted appended  to  it.  M.  Moireau  is  a  little  more  thorough  in  his  chap- 
ter on  America  from  1781  to  1799,  in  which  he  devotes  forty-five  pages 
to  the  formation  of  the  Federal  government  and  its  early  policy. 

So  much  has  been  said  of  the  excellence  of  M.  Aulard's  work  in  the 
Histoire  Generale  that  it  is  jierhaps  appropriate  here  to  draw  attention  to 
the  second  series  of  Etudes  et  Le(ons  sur  la  RH'olution  Fran(aise  which 
he  has  just  published.  This  little  volume  contains  seven  articles  which 
have  appeared  in  various  periodicals  and  a  lecture  upon  Auguste  Comte 
and  the  French  Revolution.  The  lecture  is  particularly  interesting ;  it  is 
a  refutation  of  the  ridiculous  theory  of  Comte  that  there  were  during  the 
Revolution  three  distinct  schools  of  disciples  of  Voltaire,  of  Diderot  and 
of  Rousseau.  This  was  one  of  the  pet  theories  of  the  Positivist  teacher, 
■who  loved  to  twist  history  to  suit  his  imagination,  and  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  its  influence  has  extended  outside  of  Positivist  circles  and  has  given 
a  false  color  to  the  distinction  between  the  politicians  of  the  Revolution- 
arj'  period.  It  may  be  admitted  that  Robespierre  was  a  fervent  disciple 
of  Rousseau,  but  the  attempt  of  Comte  to  glorify  Danton  by  making  him 
an  obedient  echo  of  the  supposed  political  theories  of  Diderot  instead  of 
considering  him  as  a  great  patriotic  opportunist,  is  demonstrably  false. 
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Of  the  reprinted  articles,  the  most  noteworthy  for  the  historian  are  M. 
Aulard's  skillful  studies  of  the  causes  and  the  seijuel  of  the  coup  ,f  itat  of 
1 8  Brumaire.  It  was  hardly  necessary  for  him  io  rejjrint  his  article  on 
the  authenticity  of  the  so-called  Memoirs  of  Talleyrand,  for  all  scholars 
are  aware,  thanks  to  him  and  M.  Flammermont,  of  the  exact  amount  of 
credit  they  deserve. 

H.  Morse  Stephens. 


Mimoircs  ct  iXoles  dc  Clioudiai  (i 761-1838).  Publics  d'apres  les 
papiers  de  I'auteur  avec  une  preface  ct  des  remarques  par  Victor 
Barrlxand.  (Paris:  E.  Plon,  Nourrit  ct  Cie.  1897.  Pp.  xv, 
484.) 

M.  Victor  Barrucand  has  done  good  service  to  students  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  French  Revolution  in  publishing  the  memoirs  of  Choudicu. 
The  existence  of  Choudieu's  pajiers  in  the  public  libr.iry  of  Angers  has 
long  been  known  ;  a  selection  from  them  was  published  in  the  Rn-ue  tie 
la  Revolution  some  years  ago  ;  and  their  present  editor  made  considerable 
use  of  them  in  his  valuable  book  on  Rossignol.  It  is,  however,  a  great 
advantage  to  have  collected  together  in  a  handy  volume  everything  from 
Choudieu's  pen  of  real  historical  value.  M.  Barntcand  explains  in  his 
preface  that  the  papers  which  he  has  worked  up  are  rather  notes  for  an 
autobiography  with  .scattered  criticisms  on  other  works  than  memoirs  in 
the  true  sen.se  of  the  word.  Undoubtedly  Choudicu  at  one  time  intended 
to  write  a  complete  autobiography,  but  the  work  was  never  finished,  and 
the  notes  and  papers  now  published  are  rather  materials  for  memoirs 
than  a  consecutive  account  of  the  events  in  which  Choudieu  played  a 
jjart. 

Pierre  Choudieu  is  one  of  the  striking  figures  in  the  Reign  of  Terror. 
He  was  never  a  great  political  leader  or  an  important  statesman,  but  he 
was  one  of  the  valiant  deputies  to  the  National  Convention  sent  forth,  in 
the  days  of  the  greatest  peril  to  France,  to  organize  the  annies  of  the 
Rcput)lic  and  to  lead  them  to  victory.  Born  at  .Angers,  of  a  legal  family, 
in  1 761,  Choudieu  was  educated  at  the  military  school  at  Metz,  and  be- 
came an  officer  in  the  artillery.  He  was  speedily  di.sgusted  by  the  con- 
tempt shown  in  the  army  to  those  officers  who  were  not  of  noble  birth, 
and,  abandoning  the  military  profession,  he  entered  the  magistracy  of 
his  native  city,  and  became  one  of  the  King's  advocates  there.  The 
early  years  of  the  Revolution  found  him  an  enthusiastic  adherent  of  the 
new  ideas,  and  in  1791  he  was  elected  by  the  department  of  the  Maine- 
et-Loire  to  the  Legislative  Assembly.  As  a  deputy,  he  a,ssociated  with 
the  party  of  the  extreme  Left,  and  won  for  him.self  some  little  rei>utation, 
especially  as  a  member  of  the  Military  Committee.  The  earliest  notes 
published  by  M.  Barrucand  have  reference  to  the  opening  of  Choudieu's 
career.  His  account  of  the  revolutionary  influences  in  Angers  and  of 
his  military  and  legal  experiences  is  interesting,  but   his   notes  upon  the 
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Legislative  Assembly  are  of  greater  value.  His  remarks,  for  instance, 
on  the  events  of  June  20  and  of  August  10,  1792,  and  on  the  massacres 
of  September  in  the  prisons  of  Paris,  are  of  real  importance.  It  is  true 
that  they  were  written  in  extreme  old  age  and  often  take  the  shape  of 
criticisms  upon  works  upon  the  Revolution  written  under  the  Restoration, 
but  they  must  be  consulted  by  future  historians  and  cannot  safely  be 
neglected  in  examining  the  events  to  which  they  relate.  In  1792 
Choudieu  was  elected  to  the  National  Convention,  and  about  eighty 
pages  of  his  notes  are  devoted  to  a  somewhat  fragmentary  examination  of 
the  issues  that  arose  between  the  Girondins  and  the  Mountain  during 
the  early  months  of  the  Republic,  and  to  anecdotes  about  the  King's 
trial.  In  March,  1793,  Choudieu  was  sent  as  a  Deputy  on  Mission  to 
the  western  departments,  where  the  insurrection  in  La  Vendue  rapidly 
developed,  and  until  the  end  of  the  Terror  he  remained  on  mission,  first 
taking  part  in  the  operations  for  the  conquest  of  the  Vendeans,  and  later 
accompanying  the  triumphant  advance  of  the  Army  of  the  North  into 
Belgium  in  the  summer  of  1794.  Choudieu  not  only  directed  the  move- 
ments of  generals  and  carried  on  a  voluminous  correspondence  with  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety,  but  also  serv^ed  in  the  field  and  was  twice 
wounded  in  battles  with  the  Vendean  insurgents.  As  has  already  been 
said,  Choudieu's  fame  rests  upon  his  conduct  during  this  period.  He 
was  the  chief  of  the  so-called  "Court  of  Saumur,"  and  his  methods  and 
thosfe  of  his  colleagues  for  the  subjugation  of  the  Vendean  insurrection 
were  vigorously  attacked  at  the  time  and  have  been  severely  criticised  by 
historians.  This  is  not  the  place  to  examine  the  controversy  between 
Philippeaux  and  Choudieu.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  there  is  much  to  be 
said  on  both  sides,  and  that  sympathy  for  the  death  of  Philippeaux  upon 
the  guillotine  ought  not  to  prevent  justice  from  being  done  to  the  point 
of  view  of  his  chief  opponent.  The  position  of  Choudieu  is  well  known 
from  the  elaborate  report  which  he  drew  up  with  his  colleague,  Richard, 
at  the  time,  but  a  good  deal  of  matter  of  great  supplementary  interest, 
amounting  to  about  one  hundred  pages,  is  now  printed  by  M.  Barrucand 
from  Choudieu's  rather  fragmentary  notes.  He  seems  to  have  preserved 
nothing  with  regard  to  his  later  mission  with  the  conquering  army  in 
Belgium,  and  the  latter  part  of  his  memoirs  is  filled  with  an  account  of 
the  Thcrmidorian  reaction,  of  which  he  was  himself  one  of  the  victims. 
On  12  Germinal  Year  III.  (.\pril  i,  1795)  he  was  ordered  under  arrest 
and  was  not  released  until  the  general  amnesty  which  was  declared  at 
the  time  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Convention.  The  later  life  of  Choudieu 
was  uneventful.  He  was  for  a  short  time  employed  in  the  War  Depart- 
ment during  the  Directory,  but  as  a  sturdy  Republican  was  regarded 
with  disfavor  by  Napoleon,  and  spent  the  years  of  the  Consulate  and  the 
Empire  as  an  exile  in  Holland.  In  1814  he  returned  to  France,  and  in 
the  following  year  had  a  moment  of  importance  in  endeavoring  to  rouse 
France  against  the  .Allies  after  the  return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba.  This 
conduct  led  to  further  exile,  and  from  181 5  to  1830  he  lived  in  poverty 
at  Brussels  with  other  proscribed  regicides.     The  Revolution  of  1830 
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opened  the  way  for  the  return  of  the  old  Republican,  who  died  in  Paris 
io  1838.  Of  the  long  years  of  exile,  Choudieu's  notes  tell  next  to 
nothing.  Though  he  lived  to  be  77  years  old,  his  political  career  closed 
with  his  arrest  in  1795.  Brief  as  that  career  was,  the  name  of  Choudieu 
lives  as  that  of  one  of  the  most  vigorous  of  the  saviours  of  France  during 
the  time  of  national  enthusiasm,  which  is  designated  the  Reign  of  Terror, 
and  M.  Barrucand  deserves  hearty  thanks  for  making  his  notes  and 
memoirs  generally  accessible. 

H.  Morse  Stephens. 


Mimoircs  du  Comte  Ftrraiid.  Publics  pour  la  Societe  d'Histoire 
Contemporaine  par  le  Vicomte  de  Broc.  (Paris :  Alphonse 
Picard  et  Fils.      1897.     Pp.  xvi,  313.) 

The  Soci6t6  d'Histoire  Contemporaine  has,  since  its  foundation  in 
1892,  published  many  most  interesting  volumes,  some  of  memoirs,  others 
of  hitherto  unedited  documents,  and  others  of  letters.  Its  editors  have 
invariably  been  scholars  of  modern  training,  who  have  dealt  with  their 
materials  with  reverent  care  and  have  not  allowed  their  political  preju- 
dices to  interfere  with  their  scientific  honesty.  Among  these  editors 
may  be  noted  such  distinguished  students  of  Revolutionary  history  as 
MM.  de  la  Rocheterie,  Leonce  Pingaud,  Victor  Pierre  and  the  Marquis 
de  Beaucourt,  and  to  them  has  now  been  added,  for  the  first  time,  the 
Vicomte  de  Broc,  who  has  already  made  his  reputation  by  his  work  on 
France  under  the  ancien  regime.  All  these  editors  belong  to  what  may 
be  called  the  royalist  and  ecclesiastical  party  in  the  study  of  the  history 
of  the  French  Revolution.  Up  to  the  death  of  the  Comte  de  Cham- 
bord  this  i)arty  was  represented  by  the  Revue  de  la  Hi-i'olittion,  which 
was  devoted  to  the  publication  of  articles  and  documents  bearing  ad- 
versely upon  the  men  and  events  of  the  Revolution.  When  the  Revue 
unfortunately  came  to  an  end  the  Societe  de  I'Histoire  Contemporaine 
was  founded.  The  society  has  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  draw  upon 
the  family  archives  of  distinguished  conservative  actors  during  the  Revo- 
lution, and  it  has  thus  been  able  to  illustrate  many  sides  of  the  Revolu- 
tion that  are  apt  to  be  neglected  by  its  admirers.  It  must  be  admitted 
to  the  credit  of  the  editors  who  have  been  mentioned  that  they  never 
allow  their  prejudices  to  mutilate  their  documents,  although  they  express 
their  opinions  freely  in  their  introductions.  The  last  volume  published 
by  the  society  contains  the  memoirs  of  Comte  Ferrand.  It  is  hardly  so 
interesting  as  some  of  its  predecessors.  P'errand  was  born  in  1751  of  a 
parliamentary  family,  and,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  became  one  of  the 
judges  of  the  Parlement  of  Paris.  His  memoirs  give  a  brief  but  vivid 
account  of  the  parliamentary  troubles  which  preceded  the  convocation 
of  the  States-Oeneral  in  1789.  Ferrand  was  a  vehement  royalist,  and  left 
France  with  the  first  emigration  in  September,  1789,  to  become  the  polit- 
ical adviser  of  the  Prince  de  Conde.  He  spent  about  ten  years  in  exile, 
taking  an  active  part  in  the  politics  of  the  Emigres,  and  writing  various 
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royalist  pamphlets  and  popular  works  on  history.  During  the  Consulate 
and  the  Empire  Ferrand  lived  in  absolute  retirement  in  France,  but  the 
Restoration  drew  him  from  his  obscurity,  and  he  was  in  1814  created  a 
count,  made  a  member  of  the  Academic  Franqiaise,  and  appointed  direc- 
tor of  the  French  post-office.  The  greater  part  of  his  memoirs  deals  with 
the  early  governments  of  Louis  XVIII.,  and  throws  considerable  light 
upon  the  internal  history  of  this  period.  His  account  of  the  drawing  up 
of  the  Charter  of  1814  is  of  prime  authority,  and  his  chapter  on  the  diffi- 
culties which  beset  Louis  XVIII.  during  the  first  days  of  the  Restoration 
is  brief  but  important.  He  was  acting  Minister  of  the  Marine  when 
Napoleon  left  Elba,  and  his  narrative  of  the  Hundred  Days  throws  a  new 
light  upon  that  period.  From  1815  to  1823  Ferrand  was  in  a  position 
which  enabled  him  to  follow  the  work  of  the  administration,  and  nothing 
of  more  primary  importance  for  this  period  has  been  published  within 
recent  years.  It  only  remains  to  be  said  that  the  Vicomte  de  Broc  has 
done  his  work  admirably  and  that  he  has  appended  the  valuable  little 
biographical  foot-notes  which  are  always  to  be  found  in  modern  editions 
of  French  historical  memoirs  with  profusion  and  accuracy. 

H.  Morse  Stephens. 


The  Campaign  of  Marengo,  with  Comments.  By  Herbert  H.  Sar- 
gent, First  Lieutenant  and  Quartermaster,  Second  Cavalrj', 
United  States  Army.  (Chicago :  A.  C.  McClurg  and  Co. 
1897.     Pp.  240.) 

In  1800  Napoleon  was  thirty,  within  two  years  as  old  as  Alexander  at 
his  death.  He  had  won  his  rank  as  a  strategist  and  tactician  in  1 796  ;  he 
had  deservedly  made  himself  First  Consul.  Mainly  by  his  efforts  civil 
war  had  been  suppressed ;  France  had  been  saved  from  financial  ruin ; 
the  morale  of  the  nation  and  the  army  had  been  restored.  Napoleon  had 
deserved  well  in  that  he  had  not  despaired  of  the  republic. 

Peace  was  desired ;  but  events  were  set  for  war.  England  commanded 
the  sea,  but  remained  inactive.  Austria  held  all  northern  Italy  with 
120,000  men  under  brave  but  aged  Melas,  confronted  in  the  Genoa 
region  by  tenacious  Mass^na  with  one-third  the  force ;  while  on  either 
side  of  the  Rhine  stood  Kray  and  Moreau,  each  with  an  army  of  about 
125,000  men. 

Napoleon,  in  supreme  command,  was  secretly  raising  an  Army  of  Re- 
serve. Assembled  near  Geneva,  it  could  succor  either  Mass^na  or  Moreau. 
Austria  was  attacking  on  two  lines  separated  by  the  Alps,  while  France 
might  debouch  from  central  Switzerland  against  either  of  her  armies. 
The  best  Austrian  soldier,  the  Archduke  Charles,  had  been  shelved,  and 
the  Aulic  Council  assiduously  kept  both  Kray  and  Melas  misinformed. 
The  Army  of  Reserve  was  assembled  without  their  knowledge.  Kray  and 
Melas  believed  that  every  French  soldier  stood  in  their  front.  From 
Paris  Napoleon  watched  each  move,  understood  the  meaning  of  every 
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situation.  No  man  has  comprehended  the  great  game  of  war  in  the  same 
broad  and  yet  detailed  sense.  Lesser  lights  have  since  jeered  at  Napoleon's 
pincushion  maps,  and  at  Jomini's  diagrams  ;  but  the  man  who,  for  his 
own  instniction  or  another's,  can  so  give  a  clear  object  lesson,  proves  that 
he  has  mastered  his  .subject.  The  captain  must  think  clearly  before  he 
can  act  clearly. 

Ma,ssena's  duty  in  the  general  scheme  was  to  occupy  the  attention  of 
Melas ;  and  he  was  abreast  of  the  task.  Though  literally  star\ed  out  of 
Genoa,  he  contained  his  thrice  greater  opponent  until  Napoleon  could 
descend  upon  his  rear.  Though  able,  Moreau  lacked  his  chief's  audacity, 
and  rejected  Napoleon's  bold  manceuvre,  by  which  he  might  turn  Kray 
out  of  his  position  and  compronii.se  his  army.  But  rank  and  file  confided 
in  Moreau ;  Napoleon  needed  the  man,  and  he  was  permitted  to  play  his 
own  game.  This  he  did  respectably,  not  brilliantly.  He  might  have 
destroyed  Kray  ;  he  did  actually  defeat  him. 

Meanwhile  Napoleon  assembled  his  Amiy  of  Reserve,  55,000  strong, 
and  crossed  the  Alps.  This  march  he  and  his  adulators  have  been  fond 
of  likening  to  Hannibal's  daring  feat.  It  was  in  no  sense  comparable  to 
that  wonderful  pertbrmancc,  nor  indeed  to  the  march  of  Alexander  across 
the  Hindu  Kush.  But  it  was  splendid  in  execution  as  in  conception, 
utterly  unexpected  by  the  enemy,  and  successful.  By  the  25th  of  May, 
despite  the  almost  fatal  check  at  Bard,  his  five  corps  had  descended  into 
the  valley  of  the  Po.  He  was  within  reach  of  the  communications  of 
Melas  ;  his  own  were  secure. 

The  pass  of  Stiadella,  where  the  Apennines  meet  the  Po,  has  always 
played  its  part,  as  all  great  topographical  features  must,  in  the  campaigns 
of  northern  Italy.  Hannibal  calculated  on  it ;  Prince  Eugene  won  Turin 
because  of  it ;  Napoleon  saw  that  it  was  the  gate  through  which  Melas 
must  retreat.  Hastening  to  Milan,  after  a  diversion  leading  Melas  to 
believe  he  was  aiming  at  Turin,  Napoleon  was  compelled  to  await  his  re- 
inforcements ;  but  he  reached  .Sfradella  and  camped  there  on  the  6th  of 
June,  astride  the  line  of  retreat  of  Melas,  who  had  just  awakened  to  the 
meaning  of  the  problem.  Melas  had  not  drawn  diagrams,  mentally  or 
otherwise. 

The  strategy  of  the  campaign  of  Marengo  was  magnificent ;  that 
leading  up  to  the  battle  and  the  tactics  of  the  battle  itself  were  full  of 
audacity,  but  lacking  in  discretion.  Purposing  a  battle  near  Stradella, 
Napoleon  failed  to  concentrate  all  his  forces  there,  lest  Melas  should 
escape  by  the  north  of  the  Po  ;  he  advanced  to  Marengo  without  suf- 
ficiently reconnoitring,  detached  Dessaix,  and  was  outnumbered  and 
surprised  on  the  battle-field.  Had  not  Melas's  personal  exhaustion  pre- 
vented continuance  of  the  handsome  effort  which  defeated  the  French  in 
the  forenoon  ;  had  not  Dessaix  marched  back  to  the  sound  of  the  guns ; 
had  not  Napoleon  been  fortunate  in  his  lieutenants — had  he  indeed  not 
been  Napoleon — Marengo  would  have  been  a  lost  battle.  His  nianauvre 
was  perfect  up  to  Stradella  ;  he  then  gambled  on  the  chances  ;  and  any 
one  but  Napoleon  would  have  miscarried. 
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All  this  is  told  by  Lieutenant  Sargent  in  an  interesting  and  especially 
perspicuous  manner.  What  may  be  called  the  modern  military  criticism, 
/.  e.,  that  which  the  reader  may  compare  to  modern  examples,  often 
within  his  own  experience,  dates  only  from  the  present  generation. 
Jomini,  though  we  all  go  back  to  him  with  a  keener  sense  of  enlighten- 
ment, appeals  rather  to  the  soldier  than  to  the  civilian  ;  but  out  of  the 
modem  critic's  book  any  intelligent  reader  may,  without  effort,  grasp 
the  salient  points  of  a  military  situation.  Turgid  criticism  preceding 
Lloyd  arose  from  turgid  ideas.  Lloyd  was  the  first  to  see  and  tell  why 
Frederick  accomplished  his  astounding  results.  Jomini's  diagrams  first 
enunciated  what  Napoleon  had  evolved  from  the  deeds  of  his  predecessors 
— the  modem  art  of  war.  Since  Jomini,  military  criticism  has  grown  to 
appeal  more  directly  to  the  civilian.  Just  as  nowadays  a  layman  may 
better  understand  the  law  applicable  to  his  own  peculiar  case  than  in  the 
days  of  Coke,  so  may  he  better  comprehend  the  underlying  motives  of 
this  or  that  manoeuvre  on  a  strategic  or  tactical  field,  than  a  century  ago. 

Lieutenant  Sargent  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  our  modern 
military  critics  ;  and,  recognizing  that  no  single  chapter  can  do  a  cam- 
paign justice,  he  is  happy  in  choosing  to  devote  each  of  his  volumes  to  a 
single  campaign. 

Marengo  has  been  so  fully  discussed  heretofore  that  it  is  no  detrac- 
tion from  this  work  to  say  that  there  is  perhaps  small  room  for  novel 
ideas  upon  the  subject ;  but  the  author's  presentation  of  the  events  which 
led  up  to  the  battle  and  of  the  battle  itself  shows  a  good  sense  of  propor- 
tion, keen  appreciation  of  the  value  of  facts,  and  an  agreeable,  easy  style. 
Future  volumes  will  be  warmly  welcomed. 

Theodore  Avrault  Dodge. 

The  Life  of  Francis  Place  ;  lyji-iSj^.     By  Graham  Wallas,  M.A. 

(New  York,  London  and  Bombay :  Longmans,  Green  and  Co. 

1898.     Pp.  X,  415.) 

The  special  value  of  Mr.  Wallas's  Life  of  Francis  Place  is  at  once 
obvious  to  students  of  English  constitutional  and  party  history  of  the 
period  between  the  French  Revolution  and  the  abolition  of  the  Com 
Laws.  Biographies  and  volumes  of  memoirs  and  letters  coming  within 
these  sixty  years  have  been  published  in  large  numbers  during  the  last 
twenty-five  years.  First-hand  material  of  this  kind  has  been  constantly 
growing  in  volume  ;  but  up  to  the  present  time  there  has  been  no  authori- 
tative book  covering  that  part  of  the  movement  for  constitutional  reform 
with  which  Francis  Place  was  so  conspicuously  identified.  Place  was 
never  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Although  he  began  life  as  a  working 
tailor,  quite  early  in  his  career  he  had  a  shop  of  his  own,  and  was  ex- 
ceedingly prosperous.  In  the  days  of  the  unreformed  Parliament,  it  would 
have  been  easy  for  a  man  of  his  wealth  to  have  bought  a  seat  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  as  was  done  by  Hume,  Ricardo,  Romilly  and  other  men 
who  were  on  the  popular  side  in  the  Reform  movement.  Place  never 
availed  himself  of  this  opportunity ;  yet  no  man,  in  or  out  of  Parliament, 
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was  more  actively  concerned  in  ])olitics  than  he.  His  life  was  largely- 
given  up  to  politics.  It  was  e.xclusively  so  from  about  his  forty-sixth 
year.  He  was  associated  with  the  movement  for  the  repeal  of  the  Com- 
bination I^ws ;  from  1807  to  1832  with  the  movement  for  the  first  Re- 
form Bill;  later  on  with  the  movements  for  f)Oor-law  reform  and  muni- 
cipal reform  ;  with  the  Chartist  agitation ;  with  the  movement  for  the 
re])eal  of  the  taxes  on  newspapers  ;  and  finally  with  the  agitation  for  the  re- 
peal of  the  Corn  I.aws. 

In  all  these  movements,  Place  was  active  as  an  organizer:  often  as  a 
lobbyist ;  and  continuously  as  an  advocate  of  reform  in  any  newspaper 
whose  editor  would  print  his  letters.  New  light  is  thrown  by  Mr.  Wal- 
las's  book  on  the  agitation  for  the  repeal  of  the  Combination  I^ws, 
and  also  on  the  beginnings  of  the  system  of  elementary  education  in 
England ;  for  among  his  numerous  activities,  Place  took  a  foremost 
part  in  the  establishment  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Schools  Society,  an 
institution  which  still  exists,  and  which  between  1808  and  the  Forster 
Education  Act  of  1S70  did  so  much  good  work  in  promoting  unsectarian 
elementary  education.  But  more  than  all,  Mr.  W'allas's  book  is  valuable 
for  that  part  of  it  that  covers  the  closing  days  of  the  long  movement  for 
the  first  Parliamentary  Reform  Act.  It  would  have  been  welcome  to  stu- 
dents if  only  for  these  two  chapters.  For  some  years  past,  there  has  I)een 
no  lack  of  information  concerning  the  ministerial  and  Parliamentary  as- 
pects of  the  closing  year  of  an  agitation  for  Refonn  which  can  be  traced 
hack  to  the  time  of  the  'I'mlors — concerning  the  fortunes  of  the  struggle, 
after  the  first  Reform  Bill  had  been  introduced  by  Lord  John  Russell,  had 
passed  the  House  of  Conunons,  and  had  been  rejected  by  the  House  of 
Lords.  The  Whig  and  official  side  can  be  traced  in  detail  in  I^  Mar- 
chant's  Liff  of  Althorp;  in  W'alpole's  Z^/i-  of  Lord  John  Russell;  in 
Brougham's  Correspondence  \  and  from  day  to  day,  almost  from  hour  to 
hour,  in  Earl  Clrey's  Correspondence  with  Princess  Lia'en.  The  Tory 
side  is  to  be  found  in  Jennings's  J\femoirs  and  Correspondence  of  Croker, 
and  in  the  Wcllini^ton  Cii'il  Correspondence.  The  part  played  by  William 
rv.  can  be  followed  in  W\s.  Letters  to  Earl  Grey.  The  demagogic  side  of 
the  struggle  from  the  beginning  of  the  century  is  told  in  Huish's  Life  of 
Hunt  and  in  the  Memoirs  of  Cartivright.  But  hitherto  there  has  been  a 
lack  of  first-hand  information  as  to  what  was  doing  in  the  constituencies, 
especially  as  to  what  was  doing  in  London,  during  the  period  of  tension 
and  crisis  which  interAcncd  from  the  ist  of  March,  1831,  when  Lord  John 
Russell  introduced  his  bill,  until  the  second  Reform  bill  was  accepted  by 
the  House  of  Lords  on  June  4,  1832. 

The  Life  of  Place  fills  this  gap,  and  forms  as  important  a  contribution 
to  the  literature  of  the  great  constitutional  crisis  as  Grey's  Letters  to 
Princess Lieven,  or  the  Letters  of  William  IV.  to  Grey.  It  is  not  possible 
here  to  recall,  however  briefly,  the  events  of  that  critical  period.  But  it 
may  be  stated  that  Place's  story  of  them  brings  out  two  important  facts, 
more  or  le.ss  new.  It  shows  in  the  first  place  how  greatly  and  how  pleas- 
antly the  extent  of  the  reform  proposed  in  Lord  John  Russell's  bill  sur- 
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prised  Place,  and  the  cooler  heads  among  the  reformers  out  of  Parlia- 
ment— how  greatly  it  surprised  those  who,  while  actively  and  energet- 
ically on  the  popular  side,  had  no  sympathy  with  Hunt,  and  with  the 
reception  which  Hunt  gave  to  the  bill  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Place 
obtained  his  first  news  of  the  bill  from  a  reporter  of  the  Morning  Chronicle. 
"  It  was  so  very  much  beyond  anything  that  I  had  expected,"  he  wrote, 
"that  had  it  been  told  me  by  a  person  unused  to  proceedings  in  the 
House,  I  should  have  supposed  that  he  had  made  a  mistake."  In  the 
second  place,  the  narrative  (luoted  by  Mr.  Wallas  from  Place's  papers 
show  how  perilously  near  to  revolution  England  came,  after  Earl  Grey 
had  resigned.  Place's  story  leaves  the  impression  that  had  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  taken  office,  there  must  inevitably  have  been  collisions  be- 
tween the  troops  and  the  people. 

From  a  student's  point  of  view,  Mr.  Wallas  has  handled  admirably 
the  enormous  mass  of  material  at  his  disposal.  Wherever  possible  he  has 
allowed  Place  to  tell  his  own  story,  and  very  largely  he  leaves  it  to  the 
reader  to  fonn  his  own  estimate  of  Place,  and  the  singularly  important, 
though  unobtrusive  part  Place  played  in  the  history  of  English  politics  in 
the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Edward  Porritt. 


Kaiser  Wilficlin  I.     Von  Erich  Marcks.     (Leipzig  :  Duncker  and 
Humblot.      1897.     Pp.  xiii,  370.) 

If  a  historical  biography  is  to  be  anything  more  than  a  mechanical 
mi.xture  of  biography  and  history,  the  biographer  must  of  course  establish 
the  causal  nexus  between  his  hero  and  the  times  in  which  the  hero  figured. 
Marcks  attacks  this  problem  upon  both  its  sides  :  he  considers  not  only 
the  influence  which  William  exercised  upon  his  times,  but  also  the  influ- 
ence which  the  times  exercised  upon  William.  In  studying  his  hero's 
character  he  not  only  utilizes  the  direct  testimony  of  those  who  knew  the 
prince,  the  king,  the  emj)eror;  he  also  considers  the  formative  forces  of 
heredity,  tradition  and  environment,  and  endeavors  to  trace  the  modify- 
ing influences  exercised  by  persons  and  by  events.  In  his  attempt  to 
detemiine  William's  share  in  events,  he  is  not  content  to  say  that  the 
king  rendered  such  a  decision  or  gave  such  a  command  ;  he  tries  to  show 
who  or  what  made  the  king  act  in  that  particular  way.  At  every  critical 
juncture  he  endeavors  to  get  inside  of  William's  mind  and  find  out  what 
was  going  on  there.  Where  the  evidence  is  inconclusive  and  where  there 
is  no  evidence,  he  falls  back  upon  inferences  from  character.  The  his- 
torical and  the  biographical  elements  in  the  book  are  thus  connected  by  a 
double  bond  :  history  is  employed  to  account  for  William's  character  and 
explain  its  development,  and  the  biographic  result — the  complete  picture 
of  William's  views,  sentiments  and  aspirations — is  used  to  throw  new 
light  upon  the  history  of  his  reign. 

In  its  central  purpose  the  book  is  a  study  in  psychology,  and  to  this  pur- 
pose the  history  of  the  times  and  the  story  of  the  visible  life  are  both  sub- 
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ordinated.  Allusion  to  well-known  events  frequently  takes  the  place  of  nar- 
ration ;  facts  are  set  forth  in  detail  only  where  the  writer  seeks  to  place 
upon  them  a  new  interpretation.  The  book  di(Ters  from  the  ordinary 
biography  very  much  as  the  novels  of  James  andof  Bourget  differ  from  the 
novel  of  action  ;  and,  like  these,  it  gives  something  of  the  impression  of 
a  new  genre. 

Written  originally  for  the  \o\\ym.mov&AUgemeine  Deutsche  Biographic, 
Marcks's  sketch  was  of  course  intended  for  what  the  Germans  call  "the 
cultured  public."  From  the  majority  of  the  German  popular  works  that 
deal  with  the  founders  of  the  new  empire  it  differs,  however,  not  only  in 
method  but  in  spirit.  It  is  remarkably  fair  and  frank.  Marcks  is  a  mon- 
archist and  a  nationalist ;  to  his  approval  of  the  achievements  of  William's 
reign  he  adds  warm  admiration  for  William's  character;  but  he  does  not 
hesitate  to  define  to  himself  and  to  his  readers  the  grounds  and  the  limits 
of  his  admiration.  He  recognizes  the  defects  as  well  as  the  merits  of  the 
man  ;  he  notes  the  mistakes  as  well  as  the  triumjjhs  of  the  ruler.  It  is, 
he  declares,  "  a  false  piety  that  desires  to  conceal  .  .  .  the  reverse  side 
of  brilliant  times"  (p.  294.) 

William's  father,  Frederick  William  III.,  was  an  honest,  well-mean- 
ing, conscientious,  industrious,  dull  man,  who  found  it  very  difficult  to 
makeup  his  mind  on  any  matter  of  consequence — possibly  because  he  had 
so  little  mind  to  make  up.  Queen  Louise  was  his  superior,  both  in  in- 
tellect and  in  character.  From  these  parents  William  and  his  elder 
brother,  afterwards  Frederick  William  IV.,  derived  an  uneqtial  inheritance. 
The  crown-prince  had  all  his  mother's  quickness  of  intellect  and  all  his 
father's  weakness  of  will.  William  had  all  his  father's  best  (jualities, 
something  of  his  mother's  intelligence,  and  all  her  strength  of  purpose. 

On  these  two  natures  tradition  and  environment  exercised  a  very  dif- 
ferent influence.  William,  Marcks  insists,  was  before  all  things  altpretts- 
sisch.  His  faith  was  naTve,  dogmatic  Protestantism  of  the  old  school. 
His  intellectual  point  of  view  was  that  of  the  rationalistic  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. His  aspirations  were  for  the  aggrandizement  of  Prus.sia  through 
successful  war.  As  a  boy  he  witnessed  Prassia's  deepest  abasement  ;  its 
reorganization  by  the  efforts  of  Stein,  Scharnhorst  and  their  associates  ; 
its  re-establishment  by  the  War  of  Liberation.  He  was  too  young,  as 
Marcks  observes,  to  understand  or  be  strongly  influenced  by  the  social  re- 
forms of  Stein  ;  the  reaction  in  his  mind  was  rather  against  French  revo- 
lutionary tendencies  than  again.st  the  older  Prussian  institutions. 

The  forces  which  worked  most  strongly  upon  the  mind  of  the  crown- 
prince  were  of  quite  another  sort.  They  were  furnished  by  that  great  re- 
action against  eighteenth-century  rationalism  which  begot  mysticism  in 
religion  and  clericalism  in  the  churches  ;  which  expressed  itself  in  litera- 
ture as  romanticism  ;  and  which  in  the  field  of  [lolitics  and  law  produced 
the  historical  school.  The  older  brother,  with  his  more  alert  and  more 
receptive  mind  and  his  weaker  character,  was  swept  off  his  feet  by  this  cur- 
rent of  feeling  and  opinion.  His  conception  of  church  and  state  became 
and  remained  medieval.     On   William's   "  leathery  nature  " — to  quote 
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his  own  phrase,  used  in  a  different  connection  (p.  85)— this  movement 
■exercised  no  visible  influence. 

To  all  this  it  should  be  added  that  during  the  father's  long  reign 
Prince  William's  activity  was  restricted  to  the  army.  The  crown-prince 
was  educated  to  be  king  ;  William  to  be  a  general.  In  military  matters 
he  became  an  expert.  In  politics,  European,  German,  and  Prussian,  his 
views,  at  the  age  of  forty-three,  were  not  those  of  a  statesman,  but  those 
■of  a  Prussian  officer. 

In  1840,  when  his  brother  became  king,  William's  position  was 
changed.  Frederick  William  IV.  was  childless,  and  William  was  recog- 
nized as  "  Prince  of  Prussia."  He  became  president  of  the  ministry 
and  of  the  council  of  state  ;  he  was  made  governor  of  Pomerania ;  and 
during  the  king's  foreigfn  journeys  he  was  more  than  once  charged  with 
the  conduct  of  the  general  affairs  of  the  kingdom.  After  1850,  however, 
the  differences  of  opinion  between  the  brothers  in  matters  both  of  foreign 
and  of  domestic  policy  became  so  marked  that  William  drew  back  again 
into  purely  military  life.  In  matters  domestic,  William  objected  to  the 
■sacrifice  of  the  powers  of  the  crown.  He  objected  to  the  tolerably  harm- 
less United  Diet  of  1847  ;  he  objected  much  more  strongly  to  the  con- 
cessions made  in  the  following  year  to  armed  revolutionists.  He  felt, 
nevertheless,  that  the  king,  having  granted  a  representative  constitution, 
should  live  up  to  it,  and  he  held  himself  wholly  aloof  from  the  Tory  re- 
action of  1850-57.  It  was  in  German  affairs,  however,  that  his  opposi- 
tion to  the  king  and  the  Tories  was  most  pronounced.  The  movements 
of  1848-50  in  the  direction  of  German  unity  under  Prussian  leadership 
appealed  strongly  to  his  ambition ;  and  the  abandonment  of  the  narrower 
union  on  the  Erfurt  plan,  the  sacrifice  of  Prussian  and  German  interests 
in  the  Hessian  and  Schleswig-Holstein  questions — in  one  word,  Olmutz 
•^<irove  him  into  an  attitude  which  to  the  court,  and  to  wider  circles  as 
well,  appeared  "  liberal." 

All  this  goes  far  to  explain  why,  on  becoming  regent  (1858),  William 
gave  the  ministry  a  more  liberal  complexion.  His  general  course  of 
action,  however,  during  the  next  two  years  seems  to  have  been  deter- 
mined not  by  liberalism,  but  by  the  sobering  influences  of  power  and  of 
advancing  age  and  by  instincts  of  loyalty  and  generosity.  The  soldier 
longing  for  battle,  the  Altpreusse  bent  on  the  aggrandizement  of  his  state, 
the  hereditary  enemy  of  Austria  as  the  chief  opponent  of  Prussia's  great- 
ness— for  a  time  all  these  disappeared.  Bismarck,  because  of  his  pro- 
nounced antagonism  to  Austria,  was  transferred  from  Frankfort  to  St. 
Petersburg — "put  on  ice,"  as  he  himself  expressed  it,  "on  the  Neva." 
When  the  Italian  war  broke  out,  William  refused  to  take  advantage  of 
Austria's  straits.  He  mobilized  the  Prussian  army  in  order  to  come  to 
Austria's  aid,  and  would  undoubtedly  have  fought  for  her  had  not  Austria 
refused  to  trust  Prussia  with  the  command  of  the  federal  army  and  patched 
up  a  hasty  peace  with  France.  During  the  same  year,  he  urged  a  reform 
of  the  federal  army,  advocating  a  plan  which  would  have  given  Austria 
.the  control  of  all  South  Germany.     It  is  a  singular  chapter  of  Prussian 
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history,  which  the  reviewer  has  nowhere  seen  so  frankly  written.  In  De- 
cember, iS6i,  William's  I-iheral  jiremier,  Prince  Hohen/ollern,  declared 
to  a  friend  that  he  himself  was  not  the  man  for  the  jilace  ;  that  what  the 
king  needed  was  "an  iron  character,  who  should  ruthlessly  ignore  or  hold 
in  check  the  noble  sides  of  his  [the  king's]  character  and  aim  solely  at 
the  good  of  the  state"  (p.  1S5). 

In  one  thing  only  was  William  altpreussisch  during  these  years  :  in 
his  determination  to  reorganize  the  Prussian  army.  The  effort  brought 
him  into  conflict  with  the  Pnissian  Diet,  necessitated  a  change  of  minis- 
try and,  in  the  autumn  of  1862,  brought  Bismarck  into  the  cabinet  as 
prime  minister.  In  court  and  official  circles  Bismarck  had  long  been 
recognized  as  "ministerial  timber."  Sybel '  tells  us  that  in  March, 
1858,  William  had  decided  to  call  Bismarck  into  the  ministry,  and  that 
this  plan  was  abandoned  only  because  of  the  sudden  death  of  the  pro- 
posed prime  minister,  .Alvenslcben.  Marcks  (p.  191)  rejects  this  "tra- 
dition." He  asserts  that  even  in  1862  the  king  shrank  from  Bismarck's 
appointment.  The  obstacle,  he  says,  was  personal — "  ««/r  j^anz  atisge- 
pragtc  Abiieigung  Jes  Kanigs."  The  king's  dislike  was  partly  due  to- 
Bismarck's  extreme  frankness  and  frequent  brusqueness  of  speech  :  in 
1S5S  Bismarck  himself  had  as.sured  Gerlach  that  he  would  not  suit  the 
prince,  "who  must  be  handled  gently."  In  the  king's  dislike  there  was 
also  an  element  of  distrust :  Bismarck,  to  use  his  own  phrase  again,  had  a 
reputation  for  "  leichtfertige  Gervaltthatigkeit."  .\t  bottom  it  was  per- 
haps, a.s  Marcks  suggests,  the  element  of  genius,  ^^  das  Diimoniscfie,"  in 
Bismarck  that  repelled  "  the  son  of  Frederick  William  ill." 

Bismarck  was  called  lo  the  premiership  because  he  was  quite  willing 
to  fight  the  Diet,  and  because  he  convinced  the  king  that  the  conflict 
could  be  maintained  on  constitutional  lines.  He  was  not  selected  to 
solve  the  German  question.  William  himself  believed  that  Prussia  would 
some  day  unite  and  nile  Germany,  but  he  had  no  expectation  that  he 
would  live  to  see  that  day.  In  making  Bismarck  premier,  he  certainly 
had  no  intention  of  abandoning  the  personal  direction  of  Prussia's  policy. 
What  happened,  however,  is  fairly  indicated  by  the  titles  of  Marcks's^ 
fourth  and  fifth  chapters:  in  1862,  with  the  opening  of  "  The  Great 
Decade,"  "  The  Years  of  William's  Own  Policy"  closed.  This  result 
was  not  reached  without  constant  friction  and  occasional  crises.  William 
possessed  too  strong  a  character  to  accept,  without  resistance,  plans  that 
he  only  partially  comprehended  and  ventures  of  which  he  could  not  see. 
the  outcome.  He  was  also,  with  all  his  ambition,  too  conscientious  a 
man  to  do  what  he  thought  wrong.  Bismarck,  however,  had  a  remark- 
able power  of  lucid  statement  and  coercive  reasoning  ;  and  when  persua- 
sion failed  he  did  not  hesitate  to  force  the  king's  hand  by  the  irresistible 
logic  of  events.  In  many  cases  William  doubtless  failed  to  see  that  the 
situation  which  constrained  him  had  been  deliberately  created.  There 
can  be  little  question  that  in  1866  he  as  firmly  believed  Austria  to  I>e  the 
aggressor  as  he  believed  France  to  be  the  aggressor  in  1S70.  It  does  not 
^  B'grBndung  dts  diutscheit  Jieichei,  11.  293. 
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escape  Marcks  that  William's  reluctances  were  of  real  value  to  Prussia. 
They  minimized  the  impression  of  unscrupulousness  which  Bismarck's 
policy  was  too  apt  to  arouse.  Benedetti'  also  appreciates  this  ;  but  his 
conclusion  that  William  was  really  as  clever  as  Bismarck,  and  a  hypocrite 
besides,  unduly  exalts  William's  intelligence  at  the  cost  of  his  character. 

If  in  the  long  run  William  realized  that  it  was  not  he  but  his 
chancellor  who  was  shaping  histor>-,  his  mind  was  too  just  to  harbor 
resentment  and  his  nature  too  noble  for  jealousy.  In  the  long  run,  as 
Marcks  asserts,  and  as  we  may  well  believe,  William's  confidence  and 
gratitude  ripened  into  sincere  affection,  -\fter  the  establishment  of  the 
Empire  no  court  intrigues,  however  strongly  supported,  were  able  seri- 
ously to  shake  Bismarck's  position.  The  alliance  between  the  govern- 
ment and  the  Liberals,  which  began  in  1866  and  persisted  for  a  decade, 
entailed  many  results  which  the  Emperor  did  not  like  ;  but  he  accepted 
them.  The  treaty  of  alliance  with  .\ustria  in  1879  seriously  distressed 
him,  because  it  seemed  to  destroy  all  prospects  of  cordial  relations  with 
Russia  ;  but  he  accepted  that,  too.  This  was  the  last  important  conflict  ; 
during  the  remaining  eight  years  of  William's  reign  we  hear  of  no  more 
"  friction  "  between  the  Emperor  and  his  chancellor. 

William's  relations  with  Roon  and  Moltke  are  discussed  with  equal 
acuteness  and  frankness.  In  militarj'  affairs  William  was  at  home.  The 
reorganization  of  the  army,  Marcks  maintains,  was  his  personal  work, 
rather  than  Roon's;  and  if  the  strategy  of  1866  and  1870-71  was 
Moltke's,  William  was,  nevertheless,  really  commander-in-chief  in  both 
wars.  His  highest  title  to  fame,  however,  will  alwa}*s  rest  on  the  facts 
that  he  knew  men  as  few  men  know  their  fellows  ;  that  he  selected  great 
men  for  great  tasks,  with  little  reference  to  his  own  likes  or  dislikes  ;  and 
that  having  found  the  right  men  he  retained  them  in  the  face  of  opposi- 
tion in  the  chambers,  in  the  press,  and  even  in  his  own  household. 

Of  his  book,  as  a  contribution  to  history,  Marcks  speaks  with  great 
modesty.  He  has  used,  he  says,  only  printed  material.  He  has  used, 
however,  all  that  there  is — ^witness  his  excellent  bibliography — and  he 
has  tised  it  with  great  discretion.  He  has,  in  many  cases,  placed  upon 
known  facts  a  new  and  more  reasonable  interpretation.  His  book  is  one 
which  no  student  of  the  period  can  afford  not  to  read. 

MuNROE  Smith. 

Till  Jisuit  Relations  and  Allied  Documents.  Edited  by  Rei;ben 
Gold  Thuaites,  Secretarj-  of  the  State  Historical  Society  of 
Wisconsin.  Vols.  \'.-XV.  (Cleveland :  The  Burrows  Broth- 
ers Company.  1897,  1S98.  Pp.  298,  330,  312,  314,  315, 
328.  279,  277,  272,  289,  250.) 

V.  With  this  volume  begins  the  actual  settlement  of  Canada,  in 
other  words  the  first  few  settlers  who  came  for  the  purpose  of  tilling  the 

'"William  I.  and  IVince  liismarck,"  in  &■«.//«/« />iy'/i»OT-7n- (English  translation), 
Macmillan  and  Co.,  1S96. 
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soil  arrived  during  the  early  summer  of  i6j(2.  They  were  married  people 
with  children,  all  from  the  province  of  Perchc,  inured  to  work  in  the 
field,  experts  at  clearing  the  forest,  and  each  raan  possessing  besides  a 
trade  of  his  own,  such  as  that  of  carpenter,  mason,  or  harnessmaker.  No 
immigrants  of  that  class  had  yet  been  seen  on  the  shores  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence. The  little  fort  at  Quebec,  in  a  dilapidated  state,  was  handed  over 
by  the  English  to  the  agents  of  the  Hundred  Partners,  July  13,  1632,  and 
the  French  were  again  in  possession  of  Canada.  Fathers  Le  Jeune  and 
De  Noue  had  arrived  from  France  eight  days  before,  much  exhausted  by 
a  voyage  of  seventy-eight  days.  "The  size  of  our  cabins,"  says  Father 
Le  Jeune,  "  was  such  that  we  could  not  stand  upright,  kneel,  or  sit  down  ; 
and,  what  is  worse,  during  the  rain,  the  water  fell  at  times  upon  my  face. 
Father  De  Noue's  feet  and  hands  were  frozen.  I  had  a  pain  in  my  head 
or  breast  and  a  keen  thirst,  Ijecause  we  ate  nothing  but  salted  food,  and 
there  was  no  fresh  water  upon  our  vessel." 

The  first  sight  of  the  Indians,  at  Tadoussac,  caused  him  a  deep  as- 
tonishment. He  had  evidently  quite  a  fanciful  idea  of  them,  and  pro- 
bably a  poetical  one,  which  soon  vanished  from  his  imagination.  "  It 
seemed  to  me  that  I  was  looking  at  those  maskers  who  run  about  in 
France  in  Carnival  time."  These  Tadoussac  people  had  recently  gone 
against  the  lro<]uois  and  they  were  in  the  act  of  torturing  several  prisoners 
of  that  nation  brought  back  after  the  raid.  This  not  only  roused  the 
feeling  of  the  good  missionary  but  also  caused  the  Frenchmen  to  fear  the 
vengeance  of  the  Iro(|uois  at  some  future  moment.  The  father  realizes 
the  horror  of  his  situation,  and  adds  calmly  :  "I  am  here  like  the  pio- 
neers who  go  ahead  to  dig  the  trenches  ;  after  them  come  brave  soldiers, 
who  besiege  and  take  the  place."  His  letter  shows  his  power  of  obser- 
vation in  all  that  can  be  seen  of  Canada  at  that  time.  The  Indians,  he 
thinks,  should  be  civilized  a  little  at  lea.st  before  attempting  to  teach 
them  religious  duties  ;  the  French  themselves  might  learn  how  to  make  a 
living  in  this  country  before  trying  to  dominate  it.  .*\11  the  wise  things 
he  writes  from  the  first  hours  of  his  arrival  here  are  worth  reading.  There 
is  an  excellent  portrait  of  Father  Le  Jeune  prefaced  to  the  volume,  and 
also  other  illustrations.  The  notes  and  explanations  are  abundant  and 
valuable. 

VI.  The  years  1633-34  present  the  Indian  problem  under  nearly  all 
its  difficult  aspects.  How  to  ins]>ire  the  Montagnais  and  the  Algonijuins 
with  a  ta-ste  for  sedentary  life,  in  order  to  educate  them  and  improve 
their  condition  ;  or  if  this  is  found  impossible,  what  can  be  done  to  ob- 
tain the  same  results  notwithstanding  their  nomadic  habits  ?  Father  Le 
Jeune  tried  earnestly  and  cleverly  to  solve  the  question.  It  is  plain 
that  he  understood  it  in  the  main  points,  and  would  have  conic  to  some 
])ractical  result — not  to  say  a  perfect  success — had  it  not  been  for  the 
false  notions  on  that  subject  which  prevailed  amongst  the  patrons  or 
benefactors  in  France,  concerned  in  the  missions  of  Canada.  It  is  true 
that  a  long  experience  in  this  matter  has  shown  us  the  im])ossibility  of 
modifying  the  roaming  Indian,  but  at  the  commencement  of  the  colony 
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Father  Le  Jeune  had  no  means  of  comparison  and  he  showed  himself 
more  competent  than  any  man  of  his  day  to  deal  in  a  reasonable  way 
with  this  insurmountable  obstacle.  Next  he  explains  his  views  in  regard 
to  the  Huron  tribes,  quite  a  different  sort  of  savages  from  those  of 
Tadoussac  and  Quebec,  on  account  of  their  commercial  organization  and 
their  sedentary  character.  This,  of  course,  induced  the  above  mentioned 
"patrons"  to  turn  their  attention  to  Upper  Canada  and  to  neglect  the 
roving  bands  of  the  lower  Province,  but  to  no  better  advantage,  for  it 
had  the  effect  to  send  the  missionaries  too  far  away  from  the  base  of 
operations,  which  was  Quebec,  and  in  a  few  months  it  brought  the  fight- 
ing Iroquois  to  tlie  Huron  villages.  A  third  consideration  was  the  Iro- 
quois themselves,  a  powerful  foe  standing  on  the  westward  route,  and 
which  could  only  be  subdued  by  the  use  of  troops ;  but  the  Hundred" 
Partners  never  attended  to  this  part  of  their  duty,  and  left  the  Jesuits,  in 
fact  the  whole  colony,  without  any  help  against  the  invaders. 

This  volume  contains  a  mass  of  information  upon  the  life  and  customs 
of  the  Indians.     It  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  the  series. 

VII.,  VIII.,  IX.  These  three  volumes  comprise  the  years  1634-36 
and  deal  with  Cape  Breton,  Quebec  and  the  Huron  country.  They  are 
not  all  written  by  Father  Le  Jeune  ;  sometimes  he  encloses  relations 
transmitted  to  him  by  Perrault,  in  Cape  Breton,  or  Brebeuf  in  Upper 
Canada,  which  he  forwards  to  Paris  as  Superior  of  the  missions  of  New 
France. 

Julien  Perrault  (1634)  describes  the  situation,  climate,  resources, 
and  people  of  the  island  of  Cape  Breton.  He  speaks  of  Chibou,  now 
called  Bras  d'Or.  In  the  middle  of  that  great  bay,  on  the  left-hand 
side,  as  one  enters  from  the  sea,  was  the  fort  of  Sainte  Anne,  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  harbor,  opposite  a  little  cove — an  excellent  port  easy  to 
defend  against  any  enemy.  There  was  situated  the  first  mission  of  the 
Jesuits  in  New  France,  the  second  mission  or  residence  being  located  at 
Miscou.  Father  Le  Jeune  explains  that  as  the  vessels  which  go  to  Cape 
Breton  and  to  Miscou  (Gasp6)  do  not  go  up  as  far  as  Quebec,  "  it  thus 
happens  that  we  have  no  communication  with  our  Fathers  who  are  in  the 
Residences  of  Sainte-Anne  and  of  Saint  Charles  of  Miskou,  except  by 
way  of  France  ;  hence,  neither  letters  nor  other  things  should  be  sent  to 
us  to  hold  for  them,  but  they  should  be  given  to  those  vessels  which  go 
to  these  French  settlements." 

Perrault  naturally  finds  that  the  Indians  of  Cape  Bretqn  lack  in  the 
knowledge  of  God  and  of  the  service  that  they  ought  to  render  to  him, 
as  also  of  the  state  of  the  soul  after  death  ;  nevertheless,  he  admires  the 
honesty  and  decency  of  their  conduct:  "  Everything  is  free  to  them  in 
all  places,  and  yet  nothing  is  in  danger  in  their  presence,  even  if  they 
are  alone  in  a  cabin  and  where  no  one  can  see  them."  His  conclusion 
is  that  these  people  will  be  easily  Christianized.  He,  like  all  the  mis- 
sionaries of  his  time,  entertained  a  wrong  conception  of  the  character  and 
temperament  of  the  aborigines ;  he  also  overestimated  the  aid  his  own 
countrymen  were  disposed  to  contribute  towards  the  conversion  of  the 
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infidels.  Yet  it  cannot  be  said  that  he  was  altogether  dreaming,  for  he 
must  have  been  aware  of  the  rumor  circulating  in  Paris,  Routn  and 
Dieppe,  of  the  changes  intended  to  Ije  made  in  the  ailministration  of 
New  France  at  that  very  moment.  The  embarrassed  financial  jtosition 
■of  the  Hundred  Partners,  also  the  persistent  decline  of  health  in  Cham- 
plain,  engaged  Richelieu  to  accept  the  offer  of  the  Knights  of  Malta, 
who  were  willing  to  assume  the  direction  of  New  France  and  work  the 
scheme  of  establishing  colonies  in  Acadia,  in  Cape  Breton,  on  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  the  (ireat  Lakes.  Uuring  the  years  1635-36,  Ch.iteaufort 
was  sent  to  (Quebec  ;  Montmagny  and  Dellsle  arrived  there  soon  after. 
Kazilly  went  to  Acadia,  Sillery  had  a  hand  in  the  whole  affair,  and  all 
these  new  comers  brought  with  them  the  hope  of  an  effectual  and  glorious 
administration.  Before  the  year  1636  was  over,  circumstances  of  a  higher 
order  paralyzed  the  actions  of  the  Knights  and  everything  went  back  to 
the  status  ijtio.  The  Hundred  Partners  made  a  compromise  with  an 
as.sociation  of  a  few  merchants  of  Dieppe,  Rouen  and  Paris  for  the  trade 
of  Canada,  with  the  ho])e  of  seeing  the  dawn  of  better  days. 

During  this  time  Father  Le  Jeune  was  studying  Quebec  and  the 
neighboring  districts,  writing  invaluable  letters  on  the  subject  and  pre- 
[)aring  himself  for  improvements  that  never  came  in  his  days.  He  de- 
scribes the  language  of  the  Montagnais,  which,  though  deficient  in  expres- 
sions for  abstract  ideas,  he  praises  for  its  fullness  and  richness  in  vocabulary 
and  grammatical  forms.  Once  master  of  the  idioms,  and  assisted  by  the 
resources  of  a  strong  colonial  government,  he  e.\pected  to  bring  the 
Indian  tribes  to  a  rea.sonable  state  of  civilization,  and  place  them  along- 
side of  a  prosperous  agricultural  colony  of  Frenchmen.  He  knew  well 
that  the  trials  of  the  last  thirty  years  amounted  to  nothing  towards  the 
aim,  but  he  was  in  receipt  of  letters  from  France  which  spoke  with  such 
warmth  of  the  future  of  Canada  that  he  really  believed  in  a  full  and  com- 
plete success.  In  fact  things  showed  a  better  appearance  than  in  the  past, 
but  there  was  not  much  behind  that.  The  Hundred  Partners  never,  at 
any  time,  meant  to  colonize  Canada  or  any  part  thereof  All  they  cared 
for  was  the  fur-trade  and  they  did  not  even  know  how  to  conduct  it  prop- 
erly in  order  to  make  it  a  paying  business.  In  1636,  as  already  stated, 
the  company  abandoned  Canada  into  the  hands  of  seven  or  eight  associ- 
ated merchants,  under  certain  conditions  which  were  in  hardly  any  respect 
fulfilled,  so  that  the  colony  went  from  bad  to  worse.  The  creation  of 
this  private  company  did  not  affect  the  charter  still  in  possession  of  the 
Himdred  Partners,  but  as  the  latter  were  unacquainted  with  trade  or  navi- 
gation they  simjily  remained  in  the  shade,  and  the  firm  of  Rosee,  Cheffault, 
Castillon,  Juchereau,  Berruyer,  Duhamel  and  Fouquet  reigned  supreme  over 
the  St.  I^wrcnce.  The  Hundred  Partners  seemed  at  first  to  be  willing 
to  send  over  colonists ;  they  made  concessions  to  Giffard,  Bourdon, 
Leneuf,  Godefroy  and  others,  obliging  those  to  whom  lands  were  given 
to  assume  the  company's  duties  of  clearing  such  lands,  and  sending  and 
supporting  the  settlers  ;  but  the  few  families  who  came  under  that  man- 
agement had  to  find  a  living  by  themselves  and  as  a  result  the  recruiting 
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in  France  was  discouraged  from  the  outset.  Ros6e,  Cheffault  and  Com- 
pany acted  in  the  same  manner  as  the  great  company ;  cleared  no  land 
and  only  sent  provisions  from  France  for  their  own  fur-trade  employees. 
Father  Le  Jeune  had  said  in  1635  that  the  Hundred  Partners  were  "  dis- 
charging their  duties  perfectly,  although  at  a  very  great  expense  "  in  re- 
gard to  procuring  actual  settlers ;  this  is  not  confirmed  by  the  facts,  since 
we  can  only  find  seventy  men  of  that  class  arriving  from  1632  to  1639, 
and  as  far  as  we  can  ascertain  coming  of  their  own  accord,  and  at  their 
own  expense.  Statements  made  in  1641  and  1642  concerning  the  ap- 
proximate population  corroborate  our  opinion  in  this  matter.  The  num- 
ber of  settlers  up  to  1636  was  forty-three,  according  to  our  own  calculation. 
Father  Le  Jeune  said  in  the  fall  of  that  year,  that  if  the  Jesuits  had  a 
school  in  Quebec  they  might  expect  to  teach  twenty  or -thirty  French 
pupils.  Three  Rivers  had  no  children  at  that  date.  Father  Le  Jeune 
adds  :  "A  poor  man  burdened  with  a  wife  and  children  should  not  come 
over  here  the  first  years  with  his  family,  if  he  is  not  hired  by  the  Gentle- 
men of  the  Company,  or  by  some  one  else  who  will  bring  them  hither : 
otherwise  he  will  suffer  greatly  and  will  not  make  any  headway."  Such 
was  the  situation,  and  we  find  there  is  no  room  for  praise. 

The  narratives  concerning  the  Hurons  are  to  be  found  in  Volume 
VIII. 

X.-XV.,  1 634-1 639,  the  Hurons,  Quebec,  Three  Rivers.  These 
six  volumes  form  a  series  by  themselves  and  must  be  examined  together. 
They  represent  six  years  of  sanguine  expectation  of  progress  entertained 
by  the  Frenchmen  in  Canada.  'ITiey  tell  us  of  the  bright  promises  re- 
ceived from  the  mother  country  and  also  of  the  openings  the  missionaries 
expected  to  have  on  the  Great  Lakes  through  the  apparent  good  disposi- 
tions of  the  Hurons  and  other  allied  tribes.  The  reading  of  anterior 
Relations  had  truly  excited  the  piety  of  several  men  and  women  of  some 
influence  in  three  or  four  cities  of  France,  and  there  was  a  movement  on 
foot  tending  to  help  the  missionaries,  even  by  colonization,  but  this  lat- 
ter part  of  the  programme  was  soon  paralyzed  by  the  indifference  of  the 
Hundred  Partners.  What  resulted  from  the  sudden  ardor  of  those  well- 
intending  persons  was  merely  the  commencement  of  a  hospital  and  an 
Ursuline  school  in  1639.  The  scheme  to  establish  the  Knights  of  Malta 
at  the  head  of  the  colony  fell  through,  on  account  of  the  Order  being 
called  to  do  duty  in  the  East ;  and  on  the  side  of  the  Hurons  war  pre- 
vented any  development  of  the  religious  missions  in  Upper  Canada.  Dur- 
ing these  years  of  expectation  the  Jesuits  were  prompted  to  furnish  as 
much  information  as  they  could  obtain  concerning  the  country  and  to 
suggest  measures  of  general  improvement.  This  situation  renders  the 
letters  of  1634—39  most  intefesting,  and  when  we  know  that  they  were 
written  by  men  like  Le  Jeune  and  Brebeuf  they  attract  necessarily  the  ut- 
most attention. 

Six  residences  or  Jesuit  missions  existed  in  New  France :  Sainte 
Anne  of  Cape  Breton,  Saint  Charles  at  Miscou,  Notre  Dame  de  Recouv- 
rance  at  Quebec  near  the  fort,  Notre  Dame  des  Anges  half  a  league  from 
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Quebec,  Conception  at  Three  Rivers,  Saint  Joseph  at  Ihonatiria  among 
the  Hurons — this  latter  being  the  mother  house  of  five  or  six  other  mis- 
sions spread  throughout  Upper  Canada  between  Lakes  Huron  and  Erie. 
Fourteen  priests,  besides  their  assistants,  were  distributed  in  this  manner 
from  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  eastern  shores  of  Lake  Huron. 

It  was  not  without  a  sort  of  spite  that  the  Algonquins  of  the  Ottawa 
noticed  the  arrival  of  Brebeuf  in  the  Huron  country,  for  they  were  jealous 
of  the  facilities  the  Frenchmen  would  impart  to  the  Hurons  in  the  way  of 
traffic  if  they  were  allowed  to  have  close  intercourse.  The  mind  of  the 
Algonquins,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Hurons  and  the  Iroquois,  never  real- 
ized in  those  days  the  purpose  of  the  missionaries  :  they  naturally  saw 
nothing  but  trade  and  commerce  in  the  doings  of  all  classes  of  Europeans. 
Hence  from  the  moment  the  Jesuits  took  permanent  residence  in  the 
Huron  country  the  Iroquois  determined  upon  a  war  to  the  death  against 
these  people,  because  they  felt  that  the  French  were  becoming  the  mas- 
ters of  the  fur-trade  around  the  lakes.  Brebeuf  says  that  in  1635,  the 
Iroquois  having  alarmed  some  Huron  villages,  a  rumor  circulated  that 
the  Algonquins  had  warned  the  Hurons  of  the  sad  result  of  the  com- 
ing of  the  black  gowns  amongst  them.  They  had  not  foreseen  the 
nature  of  the  trouble  which  they  predicted.  Soon  after,  the  Iroquois 
having  shown  some  desire  to  attack  Allumette  Island,  the  Algonquins 
ran  to  the  Hurons  for  assistance.  By  that  time  the  Iroquois  had  made 
up  their  minds  to  destroy  both  nations  and  they  entered  (1636)  openly 
upon  the  execution  of  that  plan.  Father  Brebeuf  and  his  missionaries  in 
the  Huron  country  had  no  means  to  detect  the  danger  nor  to  repulse  it. 
They  wrote  in  full  belief  that  the  omens  were  most  favorable.  It  is  pain- 
ful to  us  when  reading  those  enthusiastic  letters  to  think  that  the  enter- 
prise of  the  missions  was  on  the  verge  of  the  most  terrible  tragedy 
destined  to  take  place  in  the  annals  of  this  new  continent. 

In  brief  the  little  headway  made  from  1632  to  1639  may  be  consid- 
ered as  marking  a  period  of  prosperity  if  compared  with  the  years  that 

followed.  „  o 

Benj.\min  Sui.te. 

Old  Virginia  and  her  Neighbors.  By  John  Fiske.  (Boston  and 
New  York:  Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Co.  1897.  Two  vols., 
pp.  xxi,  318  ;  xvi,  421.) 

We  are  told  in  the  preface  of  this  interesting  work  that  in  the  series 
of  books  on  American  history  upon  which  the  author  has  for  many  years 
been  engaged,  the  present  volumes  come  between  The  Discovery  of 
America  and  The  Beginnings  of  Nc7u  Enghind.  To  complete  the  picture 
of  the  early  times  and  to  make  connection  with  The  American  Revolution 
and  The  Critical  Period  of  American  History  (two  charming  works  of 
Dr.  Fiske  with  which  the  public  is  familiar),  the  author  promises  two 
further  contributions,  of  which  one,  entitled  The  Dutch  and  Quaker  Col- 
onies in  America,  is  already  in  preparation,  and  the  other,  yet  unnamed, 
but  which  will  resume   the  history  of  New  England  at  the  accession  of 
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William  and  Mary,  will  follow  as  soon  as  possible.  Thus  the  design  of 
the  author  is  to  afford  in  the  end  a  connected  story  of  the  thirteen 
English  American  comoiunities  up  to  the  time  when  they  became  per- 
manently united  as  the  United  States  of  America,  under  the  Constitution 
framed  at  Philadelphia  in  1787. 

The  plan  of  the  present  work  is  to  group  under  one  treatment  the 
colonies  formerly  comprised  within  the  territory  of  South  Virginia.  As 
a  mother  standing  among  her  children,  the  original  commonwealth,  Old 
Virginia,  receives  from  the  author  the  largest  share  of  attention,  but  he 
takes  care  not  to  neglect  the  younger  commonwealths  (her  "Neighbors") 
Maryland,  North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina,  which  were  taken  from 
her  at  different  times.  Beginning  with  an  account  of  the  spirit  of  com- 
mercial adventure  which  led  to  the  settlement  at  Jamestown,  the  author 
sweeps  before  the  reader's  eye  the  ever-widening  wave  of  cause  and 
effect,  which,  proceeding  from  the  landing  of  the  settlers  on  the  fateful 
fourteenth  day  of  May,  1607,  rolled  ever  onward,  west,  north  and  south, 
up  the  James,  the  York,  and  the  Rappahannock,  over  Maryland,  Caro- 
lina, and  Georgia,  till  in  the  fullness  of  time  the  widening  circles  swept 
over  the  Appalachian  ranges,  to  traverse  the  broad  valley  of  the 
Mississippi. 

Dr.  Fiske  deserves  the  highest  praise  for  this  work.  There  is  present 
in  these  charming  volumes  such  a  profusion  of  knowledge,  such  a  pervad- 
ing spirit  of  fairness,  such  a  flowing  stream  of  sympathy,  that  it  is  only 
just  to  say  of  the  talented  author  that  he  appears  in  the  grand,  unfolding 
panorama  of  men  and  events  as  a  master  of  narrative  power. 

What  is  more  charming  than  his  opening  chapter  ?  How  the  heart 
leaps  out  in  salutation  to  those  glorious  "kings  of  the  sea,"  Sir  John 
Hawkins,  Sir  Francis  Drake,  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  and.  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh.  There  they  stand  on  the  very  threshold  of  the  Virginia  colony, 
glorious  sponsors  for  the  future  of  her  history — a  history  destined  in  the 
swift  rolling  years  to  compass  the  story  of  a  repul;»lic  of  continental 
grandeur. 

The  vicissitudes  of  the  colony  at  Jamestown  receive  a  graphic  treat- 
ment from  Dr.  Fiske,  who  stands  stoutly  up  for  the  celebrated  John  Smith 
and  the  gentle  Pocahontas.  The  objections  urged  by  some  who  in  recent 
days  have  sought  to  throw  discredit  on  the  most  romantic  incident  in 
American  history — the  famous  rescue  at  Werowocomoco — are  denounced 
for  their  utter  "  flimsiness. "  Dr.  Fiske  has  a  theory  of  his  own  in  refer- 
ence to  the  matter,  but  it  appears  to  me  that  resting  as  the  story  does  on 
direct  evidence,  no  added  reasons  are  necessary  to  vindicate  its  truth. 
All  that  the  objectors  adduce  or  can  adduce  against  the  incident  is  in  the 
nature  of  circumstantial  evidence,  which  in  the  absence  of  an  opportunity 
for  cross-examination  amounts  to  very  little  in  either  a  court  of  law  or  a 
court  of  history. 

The  chapters  on  Claiborne's  contest  with  Lord  Baltimore,  and  on 
Nathaniel  Bacon's  war  with  Sir  William  Berkeley,  are  splendid  examples 
of  a  faithful  adherence  to  facts,  expressed  with  the  highest  literary  finish. 

VOL.  III.— 48 
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Where  so  much  excellence  prevails,  it  almost  seems  an  ungracious 
task  to  point  out  errors.  A  few  changes  in  the  text,  however,  might  be 
advantageously  made. 

Of  the  danger  of  generalizing  from  conditions  which  in  their  nature 
can  be  but  partially  stated,  Dr.  Fiske  appears  perfectly  aware.  In  fact 
he  repeatedly  warns  us  against  the  sin  so  generally  committed  of  "  sweep- 
ing assertions."  But  does  he  not  sometimes  seem  to  forget  to  act  up  to 
his  own  standard  of  precaution  ?  For  instance,  when  he  states  that  from 
an  educational  standpoint  there  was  an  "undeniable  contrast"  between 
New  England  and  Virginia,  is  he  not  repeating  a  claim  not  borne  out  by 
modem  investigations?  Did  in  fact  any  such  contrast  exist?  Could  a 
sorrier  picture  of  ignorance  be  found  than  that  [lainted  by  William  Root 
Bliss,  from  the  town  recordsofcolonial  Massachusetts?  From  the  work  ac- 
credited by  Mr.  Bliss  to  the  town  clerks  in  Nevv  England,  their  spelling  was 
not  even  up  to  the  vague  standard  of  that  age,  when  the  dictionary  was  a 
more  or  less  useless  article.  Unquestionably,  we  must  largely  discount 
the  Baroness  de  Kiedesel's  statement  that  "only  one  in  ten  "  of  the 
men  of  Massachusetts,  about  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  could  write. 
Nor  ought  we  to  take  too  seriously  the  declaration  of  John  Adams  made 
in  Congress  about  the  same  time,  that  the  fishermen  of  New  England 
were  as  ' '  degraded  as  slaves. ' '  These  statements,  however,  and  others 
like  them  which  may  be  cited,  contain,  perhaps,  just  enough  truth  to 
make  us  chary  of  accepting  Dr.  Fiske's  estimate  of  ti.e  existence  of  any 
real  "contrast." 

After  a  like  manner,  a  pretty  just  objection  might  be  made  to  Dr. 
Fiske's  liabit  of  referring  to  Virginia  as  an  "aristocracy"  and  to  New 
England  as  a  "democracy."  The  fact  is  that  the  formal  aristocracy  of 
Virginia  was  conditioned  on  so  many  democratic  features,  and  the  formal 
democracy  of  New  England  was  so  essentially  aristocratic,  that  society  in 
the  two  sections  afforded  no  grounds  for  the  contrast  suggested  by  the 
use  of  the  terms.  For  if  in  New  England  all  the  officers  except  the  mag- 
strates  were  elected,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  forms  of  electionsr 
the  limited  extent  of  the  franchise,  and  the  narrow  and  illiberal  spirit  of 
the  voters,  prevented  any  real  popular  control.  The  truth  is  that  from 
the  beginning  ca.ste  was  in  high  favor  in  New  England.  It  must  l>e  said 
that  the  statutes  of  Virginia  afford  no  order  like  that  of  the  general 
•court  of  Massachusetts  in  1651,  which  expressly  pointed  out  the  distinc- 
tion between  "  the  better  cla.ss,"  tho-se  "above  the  ordinary  degree," 
and  those  of  "mean  condition,"  It  may  be  true  that  the  office-holders 
cf  Virginia  were  confessedly  life  officers.  Yet  their  powers  were  always 
subject  to  the  will  of  the  House  of  Burgesses,  in  which  the  people  ruled 
supreme,  the  oft-stated  freehold  restriction  on  voting  being  until  1736 
totally  undefined  and  ino[)erative. 

As  time  went  on  two  things  emphasized  the  spirit  of  democracy  in 
Virginia.  The  first  was  the  isolated  lives  led  by  the  inhabitants,  and  the 
second  was  the  growth  of  slavery  of  the  negro  race.  Isolation  promoted 
self-confidence  and  self-reliance,  and  negro  slavery  made  race  and  not 
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class  the  real  distinction  in  society.  I  have  myself  noticed  how  quickly 
the  servant  who  had  no  handle  to  his  name  is  addressed  in  the  county 
records,  after  serving  his  apprenticeship  and  becoming  a  freeman,  with 
the  title  of  "  Mr.,1'  a  term  of  high  respect  in  those  days.  Mr.  Bliss  on 
the  contrary  declares  that  the  great  majority  of  the  people  of  New  Eng- 
land were  addressed  by  the  homely  title  of  "  goodman."  The  Southern 
critic  might  desire  that  the  elements  of  undesirable  population  imported 
into  Virginia  had  not  been  so  great,  but  Dr.  Fiske  shows  that  these  people 
had  very  little  real  authority  in  shaping  the  destinies  of  the  colonies.  After 
all,  the  vicious  emigration  to  which  the  Northern  states  have  been  sub- 
jected during  the  present  century  has  long  since  equalized  the  accounts  be- 
tween the  sections,  so  far  as  this  feature  is  concerned. 

The  account  which  Dr.  Fiske  gives  on  page  198  of  Volume  II.,  of 
the  laws  regarding  slaves,  might  also  be  desirably  modified.  Many  of 
the  harsher  statutes  mentioned  by  him  as  applying  to  the  whole  colonial 
period  had  in  fact  either  a  late  enactment,  temporary  application,  or 
partial  enforcement.  To  say  that  murder  of  a  slave  was  not  punishable 
is  unquestionably  an  error.  The  offence  was  punishable  like  any  other 
murder,  though  the  law  declared  that  it  was  not  murder  if  a  slave  acci- 
dentally died  from  correction,  or  was  killed  while  resisting  his  master. 
In  the  Virginia  Gazette,  as  early  as  1737,  is  an  account  of  the  hanging  of 
a  wicked  master  who  cruelly  beat  his  slave  to  death. 

A  word,  too,  may  be  uttered  in  favor  of  Dr.  John  Pott,  who  acted  as 
one  of  the  early  governors  of  Virginia.  In  mentioning  the  fact  that  Dr. 
Pott  was  convicted  of  stealing  cattle,  the  seriousness  of  the  charge  un- 
doubtedly required  the  additional  statement  that  the  Privy  Council  in 
England,  on  a  review  of  the  case,  declared  that  the  Doctor  had  been  un- 
justly treated.  As  he  is  also  charged  by  Dr.  Fiske  with  being  of  a  con- 
vivial turn,  it  is  but  right  to  say  that  Dr.  Neill,  on  whom  Dr.  Fiske 
relies,  was  mistaken  in  his  reference,  since  the  original  authority,  George 
Sandys,  clearly  alluded  to  young  Christopher  Calthorpe  and  not  to  Dr.  Pott. 

Again  in  saying  that  Maryland  had  no  newspapers  until  1745,  Dr. 
Fiske  departs  from  his  customary  accuracy,  since  Willam  Parks  began  the 
Maryland  Gazette  at  Annapolis  as  early  as  1727. 

There  will  doubtless  be  a  great  demand  for  Dr.  Fiske' s  volumes,  and 
I  feel  quite  sure  from  the  painstaking  disposition  of  the  author  that  he 
will  rest  very  easy  under  criticism  and  be  most  happy  to  remedy  as  far 
as  possible  all  defects  in  future  editions  of  his  work.  There  can  be  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  the  appearance  of  these  volumes  constitutes  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  the  literature  appertaining  to  Virginia. 

Lyon  Gardiner  Tyler. 

[Just  as  these  pages  are  going  through  the  press  we  receive  the  fol- 
lowing communication  from  Mr.  Lewis  L.  Kropf,  the  Hungarian  scholar, 
on  the  question  of  Captain  Smith's  veracity.] 

I  fully  agree  with  Professor  Fiske  that  it  is  highly  important  to  know 
whether  any  of  Captain  Smith's  narratives  are  truthful  or  not.     The  con- 
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troversy  on  this  point  has  now  lasted  three  centuries,  as  he  says,  and  will 
to  my  mind  last  many  centuries  longer,  so  long  in  fact  as  "  historians  of 
a  later  age"  will  continue  to  consult  their  own  convenience  and  not  take 
the  trouble  to  look  for  materials  of  evidence  in  the  proper  quarter.  To 
settle  the  point  I  have  ransacked  Hungarian  sources  and  at  the  beginning 
of  1890  contributed  a  short  series  of  articles  to  the  London  Notes  and 
Queries  (7th  Ser.,  Vol.  IX.)  iii  which  I  adduced  more  than  ample  evi- 
dence to  prove  that  Captain  Smith's  exploits  in  Hungary,  Transylvania, 
Wallachia  and  Moldavia  as  related  by  himself  in  the  True  Travels  and 
Adventures  are  a  worthless  pseudo-historical  romance,  and  that  the  bogus 
grant  of  arms  to  Smith  by  the  Prince  of  Transylvania  is  a  clumsy  piece 
of  forgery  that  could  not  possibly  mislea'd  any  one  possessing  more  than 
a  superficial  knowledge  of  Hungarian  history.  I  communicated  the  ver- 
batim text  of  this  precious  document  to  the  Hungarian  Heraldical  So- 
ciety about  the  same  time,  and  it  was  read  at  one  of  their  meetings  and 
received  with  peals  of  derisive  laughter  by  the  historians  present.  There 
never  was  and  never  will  be  any  controversy  in  Hungary  about  the  ve- 
racity of  Captain  Smith.  The  text  of  the  document  alone  was  sufficient 
to  brand  him  as  an  impudent  forger. 

The  articles  in  Notes  and  Queries  have  unfortunately  escaped  the 
notice  of  Captain  Smith's  latest  biographer,  in  the  English  Dictionary 
of  National  Biography,  and  therefore  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
they  have  remained  unknown  to  Professor  Fiske  in  far  Massachusetts. 
Consequently,  as  I  said,  ink  will  continue  to  flow  and  "  the  smoke  of  the 
conflict"  will  continue  "to  hover  about  the  field."  Had  Professor 
Fiske  read  my  contribution  to  the  controversy  he  would  have  penned 
Chapter  III.  of  his  Old  Virginia  and  her  Neighbors  in  a  totally  different 
frame  of  mind,  no  doubt,  and  inevitably  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
"  the  staggering  blow  between  the  eyes"  of  which  he  writes  was  the  one 
that  gravelled  the  Virginian  Ananias  and  not  the  "  flippant  critics"  who 
laugh  at  his  rodomontades. 

Lewis  L.  Kropf. 

Lo.NDON,  16  May,  1898. 

Colonial  Mobile.     By  Peter  J.  Hamilton,  A.M.     (Boston  and  New 
York  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Co.      1 897.     Pp.  xxii,  446.) 

The  vast  region,  draining  from  the  Tennessee  watershed  to  the  Gulf, 
and  here  first  characterized  as  the  Alabama-Tombigbee  Basin,  rich  in 
natural  features  and  historic  interest,  finds  in  this  volume  an  exhaustive 
and  appreciative  presentation  of  its  history.  While  the  work  is  called 
Colonial  Mobile,  it  concerns  not  alone  the  town  of  that  name,  but  the  set- 
tlement and  expansion  of  population  in  the  whole  basin,  while  under  the 
rule  of  foreign  powers,  and  during  the  early  years  of  American  control. 
The  period  covered,  1519-1821,  is  divided  into  six  parts,  with  an  ap- 
pendix of  documents  and  collateral  matter.  Within  these  three  centuries 
come  the  discovery  and  exploration  by  the  Spanish,  1519-1670 ;  the  set- 
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tlement  and  growth  of  the  French,  1670-1763  ;  the  domination  of  the 
British,  1763-1780;  and  the  occupation  of  the  Spanish,  1780-1813. 
In  none  .of  the  general  histories  of  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Florida,  or 
Alabama,  indeed  in  no  work,  has  emphasis  been  placed  on  the  fact  that 
the  Mobile  Basin  has  been  the  centre  of  an  important  influence  and  his- 
tory from  the  early  explorations  of  the  sixteenth  down  to  the  present 
century.  Failing  to  appreciate  this  importance  the  treatment  of  its  his- 
tory has  heretofore  been  subordinate  and  meagre.  The  author  finds  the 
explanation  in  the  fact  that  "  Spain,  France  and  England  lost  the  terri- 
tory so  long  ago  as  to  have  lost  likewise  interest  in  its  history.  It  has, 
too,  so  long  been  severed  from  the  Mississippi  valley,  which  was  colon- 
ized from  its  shores,  that  the  historians  of  modern  Louisiana  have  known 
personally  but  little  of  this  the  original  seat  of  that  great  empire,  and 
have  devoted  their  attention  mainly  to  the  later  growth  which  centered 
on  the  lower  Mississippi." 

Coming  therefore  to  a  consideration  of  the  history  of  the  area  in- 
cluded in  his  subject,  the  author  views  it  as  a  distinct  field  of  influence 
and  activity,  and  duly  emphasizes  its  larger  historical  aspects.  The  re- 
sult is  a  work  of  more  than  local  interest.  The  early  explorations  are  re- 
viewed, and  confirmatory  evidences  are  presented  which  show  the  cor- 
rectness of  Dr.  Scaife's  identification  of  the  Spanish  Rio  del  Espiritu 
Santo  with  Mobile  River  and  Bay.  Then  comes  thtf  making  clear  the 
fact  that  for  about  twenty  years  under  the  French  the  town  of  Mobile  was 
not  only  a  colony  but  distinctively  the  French  capital  of  Louisiana — the 
Mississippi  Valley — and  that  afterwards  it  was  still  more  than  a  settle- 
ment, although  not  the  capital,  for  it  was  the  head  of  the  Department  of 
Mobile,  and  the  chief  seat  south  of  Canada  of  French  influence  among  the 
Indians.  After  the  English  had  become  the  conquerors,  it  was  important 
for  its  touch  with  the  Indians,  and  through  Bayou  Manchac  for  its  con- 
trol of  the  English  half  of  the  Mississippi  valley.  During  the  Spanish 
period,  which  is  more  local,  the  running  of  EUicott's  line  and  the  Louis- 
iana purchase  again  bring  the  section  into  the  current  of  broad  history. 
Under  the  Americans  the  CreeR  War  and  the  Bay  engagements  are  among 
the  brilliant  events  in  the  annals  of  the  Union. 

The  purely  local  annals  are  given  in  considerable  fulness.  The  be- 
ginnings of  settlements,  local  exploration,  the  establishments  of  forts  and 
trade  relations  with  the  Indians  and  all  the  detail  of  intercourse  with  them, 
the  lives  of  the  people  and  of  their  immediate  rulers,  the  relations  of  the 
colonists  to  those  of  the  adjacent  powers,  are  all  noted  in  graphic  form. 
Appropriately  interwoven  with  the  general  narrative  are  sketches  of  the 
leading  characters.  As  a  town  chronicle  the  book  is  one  of  great  value, 
giving  full  details  as  to  early  settlers,  names  of  persons  and  places,  govern- 
ment, etc.  It  has  definitely  located  the  first  French  Mobile,  and  fixed 
the  site  of  old  Fort  Charlotte.  There  is  a  careful  study  of  all  the  old  land 
grants. 

The  execution  of  the  work  evinces  an  earnest  enthusiasm  and  pains- 
taking care  which  only  the  student  of  modern  historical  method  can  ap- 
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preciate.  It  is  not  in  any  sense  a  mere  expansion  at  an  enlargement  in 
the  treatment  of  old  facts.  Making  clear  the  distinctive  character  of  his 
theme,  the  author  has  recast  the  whole  treatment.  This,  together  with 
the  wealth  of  additional  material  introduced,  gives  to  the  work  the  first 
place  as  authority.  It  is  in  a  sense  hardly  fair  to  make  such  a  comparison, 
but  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Pickett,  the  leading  historian  of  the 
period,  gives  but  one  chapter  to  British  control,  while  Hamilton  gives 
nine ;  Pickett  dismisses  the  later  Spanish  occupation  in  one  chapter,  with 
nothing  of  their  local  history,  while  Hamilton  devotes  eleven  chapters  to 
the  same  subject.  The  usual  authorities  have  been  freely  used,  and  often 
with  new  interpretation.  The  search  for  new  material  seems  to  have  been 
exhaustive.  The  author  spared  neither  pains  nor  expense  in  securing  all 
that  was  to  be  found  that  would  contribute  in  the  most  remote  way  to  the 
elucidation  of  his  theme.  The  whole  of  the  local  field  has  been  person- 
ally explored  by  him.  Among  the  new  authorities  never  before  used,  and 
which  are  cited,  are  the  records  of  the  Catholic  Church  at  Mobile  from 
1 704,  the  papers  of  General  Haldimand,  papers  from  the  British  colonial 
office,  the  American  State  Papers  the  departmental  archives  of  the 
United  States,  the  local  land,  court,  and  municipal  records,  the  files  of 
the  Mobile  jRegister  anA  other  newspapers,  together  with  numerous  old  let- 
ters and  unpublished  memoirs.  The  illustrations,  with  few  exceptions  all 
new,  include  many  rare  and  hitherto  unknown  early  maps,  which  add 
greatly  to  the  value  and  completeness  of  the  book.  All  in  all  the  work 
is  one  of  superior  merit,  and  must  hold  a  permanent  place  in  our  his- 
torical literature. 

Thomas  McAdory  Owem. 

Select  Documents  illustrative  of  the  History  of  tlie  United  States  from 
1776  to  1861,  edited  with  notes  by  William  MacDonald,  Pro- 
fessor of  History  and  Political  Science  in  Bowdoin  College. 
(New  York  :     The  Macmillan  Co.      1898.     Pp.  xiii,  465.) 

The  first  document  is  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  last 
one  is  the  Constitution  of  the  Confederate  States.  The  whole  number 
is  ninety-seven,  and  they  are  arranged  in  chronological  order.  Accom- 
panying each  document  or  related  group  there  is  a  paragraph  of  explana- 
tory matter,  bibliographical  references  to  the  sources  of  the  selec- 
tions and  collateral  references  to  other  works.  It  is  the  aim  of  the 
author  to  utilize  the  space  of  a  single  volume  of  convenient  size  for  pre- 
senting "such  documents  as  any  one  pretending  even  to  an  elementary 
acquaintance  with  the  history  of  the  United  States  may  fairly  be  expected 
to  know."  While  not  rare  or  new,  many  of  the  selections  are  not  con- 
veniently accessible  to  the  ordinary  student.  Seventeen  of  the  precious 
pages  are  occui)ied  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  a  docu- 
ment so  accessible  that  it  might  have  been  omitted  from  the  collection 
except  that  the  book  is  designed  to  be  used  as  a  student's  manual  in  com- 
pany with  lectures  or  a  narrative  text,  and  reference  to  the  Constitution 
would  be  frequent. 
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If  twelve  representative  teachers  of  United  States  history  were 
appointed  each  to  make  an  independent  collection  of  the  documents  which 
in  his  judgment  would  be  most  helpful  to  the  ordinary  student  of  United 
States  history  and  sufficient  in  quantity  for  a  convenient  hand-book,  half 
of  the  space  in  each  of  the  twelve  volumes  would  probably  be  filled  with 
matter  practically  identical.  The  remaining  space  would  express  indi- 
vidual peculiarities  of  the  teacher. 

Our  author  has  omitted  all  tariff  acts  and  all  documents  referring  to 
a  tariff  policy,  with  the  single  exception  of  Hamilton's  report  on  manu- 
factures ;  the  only  other  references  to  the  subject  are  in  cases  where  the 
tariff  is  incidentally  involved  in  the  general  subject  of  finance  or  where 
it  threatens  the  Union  of  the  States.  All  acts  organizing  departments  of 
the  executive  and  the  courts  are  omitted  ;  all  party  platforms  ;  all  speeches 
with  the  single  exception  of  the  Webster-Hayne  debate.  There  are  no 
selections  from  newspapers  or  private  letters.  The  longest  document  is 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Dred  Scott  case,  occupying 
nineteen  pages.  Apart  from  this  there  are  no  judicial  decisions.  Our 
policy  of  internal  improvements,  our  policy  as  to  the  disposal  of  the 
public  domain,  and  the  Indian  policy  are  passed  over  without  documen- 
tary reference.  These  observations  are  not  made  by  way  of  disparagement 
but  rather  to  show  the  necessarily  limited  character  of  such  a  hand-book. 

Three  main  topics  occupy  each  about  a  third  of  the  space.  These 
are  Banking  and  Financiering,  our  Foreign  Relations,  and  questions  in- 
volving the  Union  of  the  States,  including  of  course  the  slavery  question. 
The  only  documents  not  conveniently  grouped  under  one  or  another  of 
these  three  heads  are  the  few  constitutions  or  documents  of  fundamental 
law,  the  Ordinance  of  1787  being  a  part  of  our  fundamental  law.  Wash- 
ington's message  for  the  suppression  of  the  Whiskey  Rebellion  may  be 
classified  as  administrative  financiering.  The  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws 
are  intimately  connected  both  with  our  foreign  policy  and  with  the  Union 
of  the  States.  Only  one  naturalization  law  is  given,  that  of  1793,  be- 
cause of  its  relation  to  the  reactionary  policy  against  foreigners.  The 
one  exception  which  proves  the  rule  is  the  Tenure  of  Office  Act  of  1820. 
No  one  will  deny  that  the  three  topics  chosen  are  of  primary  interest  in 
the  period  covered.  It  is  a  question  whether  it  would  not  be  a  better 
plan,  instead  of  running  the  list  chronologically  without  a  break,  to  group 
the  papers  under  the  three  natural  divisions  and  then,  by  the  selections 
and  by  the  bibliographical  references,  to  give  the  treatment  of  them 
something  of  the  air  of  completeness. 

The  one  topic  which,  as  presented  in  the  book,  most  nearly  ap- 
proaches completeness  of  treatment  is  that  of  United  States  Banks.  In 
Hamilton's  reports  there  is  a  documentary  account  of  the  origin  of  the 
First  Bank  and  its  constitutionality  is  discussed  in  papers  from  Jefferson 
and  Hamilton.  The  act  establishing  the  first  bank  is  omitted,  while  the 
act  establishing  the  second  one  is  given.  Seventeen  documents  exhibit 
the  famous  controversy  between  President  Jackson  and  the  Bank.  These 
are  messages  and  vetos  of  the  President,  acts  of  Congress,  resolution  of 
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censure  in  the  Senate  and  the  expunging  resohition,  transactions  between 
the  Treasurer  and  the  Bank  and  between  the  Treasurer  and  certain  state 
banks.  The  shortest  document  in  the  book  reads  :  "  Sir  :  You  will  de- 
liver to  the  collector  at  Philadelphia  all  bonds  to  the  United  States,  pay- 
able on  or  after  the  first  of  October  next,  which  may  be  in  your  posses- 
sion on  receipt  of  this  order."  The  letter  is  signed  by  R.  B.  Taney, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  is  directed  to  Nicholas  Biddle,  Esq.,  Pres- 
ident of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  Philadelphia.  The  "  bonds" 
referred  to  are  warehouse  bonds  held  by  the  bank  lor  the  collection  of 
customs.  October  i,  1833,  had  been  selected  as  the  date  for  removing 
deposits  and  transferring  them  to  state  banks.  Two  other  letters  have 
the  same  date,  September  26,  1S33.  One  is  directed  to  the  Collector  of 
Philadelphia,  commissioning  him  to  receive  the  bonds  described  in  the 
above  document,  and  the  other  is  an  official  notice  to  the  Girard  Bank 
that  it  is  made  a  depository  for  funds  collected  in  the  vicinity  of  Phila- 
delphia. The  subject  of  financiering  a[)art  from  the  relation  of  the 
treasury  to  the  banks  is  not  so  fully  treated,  there  being,  indeed,  little  on 
the  subject  apart  from  Hamilton's  reports  and  the  sub- treasury  acts. 

The  collection  of  docimients  exhibiting  our  foreign  relations  is  admi- 
rable. I  do  not  see  how  the  space  could  have  l>een  better  utili/.ed.  There 
are  the  ten  treaties  of  jirimary  importance,  including  every  treaty  by 
which  territory  was  acquired ;  the  joint  resolution  annexing  Texas ; 
collections  of  ])apers  relating  to  the  two  chief  wars  ;  President  Monroe's 
message  and  other  documents,  it  would  be  easy  to  make  a  long  list  of 
omissions,  but  there  is  evidence  of  much  care  in  the  sifting. 

It  is  difficult  to  go  amiss  in  the  selection  of  the  leading  documents  on 
the  Union  of  the  States.  There  were  four  periods  at  which  the  strength 
of  the  Union  was  especially  tested.  In  the  case  of  two  of  these  our  for- 
eign relations  were  the  exciting  cause  ;  in  the  third  it  was  the  tariff 
question,  and  in  the  fourth  the  slavery  question.  Corresponding  to  these 
four  periods  there  stand  out  prominently  the  Virginia  and  Kentucky 
Resolutions  of  1798-99,  the  ])roceedings  of  the  Hartford  Convention  of 
1814,  the  Nullification  Act  of  South  Carolina  in  1832,  and  the  formation 
of  the  Confederacy  in  1S61.  The  last  seventy  pages  of  the  book  are 
occupied  with  a  pretty  coni[)lete  list  of  documents  beginning  with  the 
compromise  measures  of  1850  and  leading  up  to  the  Civil  War.  Of 
course  during  this  part  of  our  history  the  slavery  question  is  thoroughly 
merged  into  the  (piestion  of  the  Union  of  States  ;  but  previous  to  this  date 
the  slavery  question  has  an  interest  of  its  own  quite  apart  from  the  doc- 
trine of  state  rights.  It  is  in  the  list  of  papers  bearing  upon  the  slavery 
question  previous  to  1850  that  occurs  what  seems  to  me  the  most  singular 
omission  in  the  book.  I  refer  to  the  famous  contest  over  the  Right  of 
Petition  and  the  Gag  Resolutions.  The  constitution  of  the  Antt -slavery 
Society,  organized  in  1833,  is  given,  but  the  stirring  events  that  gave  the 
society  its  significance  are  not  mentioned. 

On  the  whole,  the  book  is  to  be  highly  commended.     It  is  a  well- 
winnowed  collection  of  useful  material  for  giving  the  air  of  reality  to  our 
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history.  The  explanaton-  matter  accompanying  the  documents  is  well 
suited  to  the  puq>ose  intended.  The  bibliographical  references  to  public 
documents  will  be  of  great  assistance  to  those  wishing  to  extend  the  in- 
vestigation. 

Jesse  Mao'. 

Tlte  Life  of  Charles  Carro'.l of  CarroUton,  1737-1832,  with  his  Cor- 
respondence and  Public  Papers.  By  Kate  Mason  Rowland. 
(New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  1898.  Two  vols.,  pp. 
XX,  400,  487.) 

The  author  of  the  excellent  Life  of  George  Mason  has  fully  sustained 
her  reputation  as  a  biographer  in  the  present  volumes.  They  are  charac- 
terized by  extensive  research,  good  judgment  and  literar)'  skill ;  and  the 
reader  is  carried  along  by  her  attractive  pages  from  the  youth  to  the  old  age 
of  Charles  Carroll  of  CarroUton  with  increasing  interest  at  every  step  of 
his  eventful  career.  This  work  contains  so  much  valaible  material  for  the 
historical  student,  for  Carroll  was  a  great  letter-writer,  that  the  wonder 
now  is  that  it  had  not  api^eared  before.  The  author  has  had  the  use  of  the 
&mily  papers  now  in  the  possession  of  descendants  of  Carroll,  the  Hon. 
John  Lee  Carroll,  heir  and  occupant  of  "  Doughoregan  Manor,"  the  es- 
tate of  Charles  Carroll  of  CarroUton  ;  the  Rev.  Thomas  Sim  Lee  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C;  and  Mrs.  William  C.  Pennington  of  Baltimore.  These 
were  supplemented  by  valuable  letters  and  papers  in  the  Archives  of  the 
State  of  Marv'land,  in  the  librar)'  of  the  Maryland  Historical  Society,  in 
the  Scharf  collection  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  numerous 
other  depositories  and  autograph  collections.  There  are  but  few  breaks 
in  the  record,  and  the  author  has  handled  her  abundant  materials  with 
care  and  thoroughness  ;  and  "  wherever  it  is  possible,  letting  his  own  pen 
guide  her  record." 

Charles  Carroll  of  CarroUton  reached  the  rijje  age  of  ninety-five  and 
is  known  most  conspicuously  to  jKKterity  as  "  the  last  of  the  signers"  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  The  well-rounded  career  of  this  il- 
lustrious and  virtuous  statesman  falls  roughly  into  three  p>eriods,  of  nearly 
equal  cycles :  the  first,  the  period  of  his  youth  and  education  ;  the  second 
and  most  important,  his  thirty  years  of  public  life  and  ser\ice  ;  and  finally 
the  last  thirty-two  years  of  his  life,  when  he  retired  to  the  quiet  and  rest 
of  his  estate  at  Doughoregan  Manor,  in  Howard  County,  Maryland.  The 
CarroUs  of  Mar)-land  are  legion,  and  at  the  time  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion there  were  four  families,  all  more  or  less  prominent  in  the  social  and 
political  affairs  of  the  state.  The  Carroll  i>edigree  is  an  old  and  famous 
one,  the  CarroUs  of  CarroUton  and  Doughoregan  Manor  tracing  their  an- 
cestry to  "  the  old  Irish  princely  family  of  the  CarroUs  of  Ely  O'CarroU, 
Kings  County,  Ireland."  Charles  Carroll,  the  grandfather  of  Charles 
Carroll  of  CarroUton,  was  descended  in  the  fourteenth  degree  from 
"  Fiam  or  Florence,  King  of  Ely,  who  died  in  1205."  The  elder  Car- 
roll, a  Roman  Catholic,  at  the  age  of  twenty -eight  migrated  to  Maryland 
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in  1688,  with  a  commission  as  Attorney-General  of  Maryland  and  with 
liberal  grants  of  land  from  the  Lord  Proi>rietary,  with  whose  family  mar- 
riage had  indirectly  lonnected  him.  The  "  Protestant  Revolution  "  oc- 
curred soon  after  his  arrival,  and,  in  the  words  of  his  grandson,  he  "  was 
destined  to  experience,  even  in  the  asylum  he  had  selected,  the  evils  of 
that  religious  persecution  from  which  he  had  so  recently  fled.  As  a 
Catholic,  he  was  deprived  of  office."  But  Carroll  received  other  offices 
through  the  favor  of  Charles,  third  Lord  Baltimore,  and  gradually  ob- 
tained large  tracts  of  land,  60,000  acres  in  all,  in  various  parts  of  the 
province,  thus  laying  the  foundation  of  the  [irincely  fortune  of  his  de- 
scendant, Charles  Carroll  of  Carroll  ton.  "  Doughoregan  Manor,"  an 
estate  of  10,000  acres,  was  included  in  the  above. 

Charles  Carroll,  the  second  of  the  line  in  Maryland,  was  born  in 
1702  and  through  the  death  of  an  older  brother,  Henry,  became  the  heir 
to  his  father's  estate.  The  third  Charles  Carroll  "  of  CarrolUon"  was 
born  at  Annapolis,  September  19.  1737.  From  1748  to  1757  we  find 
him  in  France,  where  he  received  his  classical  education.  In  the  latter 
year  he  took  up  his  residence  in  London  to  study  the  law,  and  in  1765 
he  returned  to  Maryland.  During  his  residence  abroad  an  interesting 
correspondence  was  carried  on  between  father  and  son,  and  much  of  it  is 
reproduced  by  the  author.  We  note  the  care  with  which  the  father  fol- 
lows the  training  of  his  son,  advises  him  about  his  studies  and  his  ac- 
quaintances, praises  and  exhorts  good  scholarship,  and  interests  himself 
in  his  son's  love  affairs.  He  likewise  inforins  him  of 'political  affairs  at 
home  and  confides  his  feelings  over  the  disabilities  imposed  upon  Cath- 
olics by  the  provincial  government,  including  the  double  taxation  of  their 
lands,  and  exclusion  from  office  and  the  suffrage. 

Indeed  the  elder  Carroll  thought  of  leaving  Maryland  altogether. 
He  writes  in  July  1760:  '*  From  what  I  have  said  I  leave  you  to  judge 
whether  Maryland  be  a  tolerable  residence  for  a  Roman  Catholic.  Were 
I  younger  I  would  certainly  quit  it ;  at  my  age  (as  I  wrote  you)  a  change 
of  climate  would  certainly  shorten  my  days,  but  I  embrace  every  oppor- 
tunity of  getting  rid  of  my  real  property,  that  if  you  please  you  may  the 
sooner  and  with  more  ease  and  less  loss  leave  it."  But  he  assures  his  son 
that  the  latter  should  be  allowed  to  choose  for  himself. 

The  younger  Charles  was  a  diligent  student ;  nevertheless,  he  found 
some  time  to  mingle  in  London  society,  heard  the  great  Pitt,  made  the 
actjuaintance  of  Burke,  and  there  met  a  number  of  fellow  "  Maryland- 
ians,"  including  Daniel  Dulany,  his  subsequent  political  antagonist. 

The  estate  of  "  CarrolUon,"  in  Frederick  County,  [lart  of  a  tract  of 
land  on  the  Potomac  belonging  to  the  original  Charles  Carroll,  "  the  Im- 
migrant," was  to  be  settled  upon  the  young  Charles  upon  his  return  to 
Maryland  and  henceforth  he  was  to  be  known  as  "  Charles  Carroll  of 
CarrolUon."  The  young  Charles  returned  to  Maryland  in  1765  and  we 
hear  no  more  about  leaving  the  province.  The  "disabilities"  of  Roman 
Catholics  were  soon  removed,  and  he  was  to  assume  a  large  share  in  the 
activities  of  his  state.     It  is  quite  [irobable  that  he  signalized  his  return 
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to  America  by  joining  in  a  demonstration  near  the  Manor  against  the 
obnoxious  Stamp  Act.  Thus  began  the  second  cycle  in  his  career.  Car- 
roll soon  leaps  into  fame  in  his  controversy  with  Daniel  Dulany.  The 
question  at  issue  was  the  collection  of  officers'  fees,  which  the  House  of 
Burgesses  desired  to  reduce  in  amount,  but  in  which  they  were  opposed 
by  the  Council  and  Governor  Eden,  who  finally  settled  the  fees  by  procla- 
mation at  the  former  rate.  In  a  series  of  articles  in  the  Maryland 
Gazette  waged  between  "Antillon"  (Daniel  Dulany)  and  the  "First 
Citizen"  (Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton),  the  latter  championed  the 
cause  of  the  Burgesses  and  the  people,  maintained  "that  fees  were  taxes 
and  taxes  should  only  be  laid  upon  the  f)eople  by  those  who  represented 
them."  Four  able  letters,  abounding  in  legal  points  and  classic  lore, 
appeared  in  the  Maryland  Gazette  in  1773  in  reply  to  as  many  able  papers 
by  "Antillon."  The  result  was  a  popular  victory  for  "  First  Citizen," 
and  a  repeal  of  the  governor's  proclamation  followed.  The  will  of  the 
people  had  been  vindicated.  Following  the  "  tax  on  tea"  and  the  Bos- 
ton Port  Bill  of  1774,  we  find  Carroll  taking  part  in  the  destruction  of 
the  tea-laden  brig,  the  Peggy  Stewart,  in  the  harbor  of  Annapolis.  He 
now  appears  as  a  member  of  the  Maryland  Convention,  of  the  Provincial 
Committee  of  Correspondence,  the  Committee  of  Safety,  and  the  Com- 
mittee of  Observation  for  his  town  and  county.  Indeed,  Carroll's 
superior  administrative  ability  commanded  the  respect  of  his  fellows  and 
he  is  made  to  serve  on  innumerable  committees.  On  January  11,  1775, 
the  Maryland  Convention  instructs  its  delegates  in  the  Continental  Con- 
gress to  "disavow  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  all  design  in  the  Colonies 
of  Independence,"  though  this  position  was  opposed  by  Carroll,  who 
favored  independence.  Carroll  is  now  called  outside  his  state  to  serve 
the  colonies  on  amission  to  Canada  together  with  Benjamin  Franklin  and 
Samuel  Chase,  as  commissioners  of  Congress ;  their  object  being  "to 
promote  or  form  a  union  ' '  between  the  colonies  and  Canada.  They  were 
also  to  supervise  the  military  operations  in  Canada.  The  details  of  this 
expedition,  which  proved  a  failure,  are  found  in  the  Journal  of  Carroll. 
Carroll  reappeared  in  the  Maryland  Convention  by  June  24,  1776,  and 
largely  through  his  efforts,  Maryland  now  fell  into  line  with  the  other 
colonies  for  independence.  On  July  4  following,  Carroll  was  chosen  a 
delegate  to  the  Continental  Congress.  He  took  his  seat  on  the  18th  and 
on  August  2,  Carroll  and  his  colleagues  signed  the  engrossed  draft  of  the 
Declaration.  The  author  refers  to  the  oft-repeated  story  that  Carroll 
added  "of  Carrollton"  to  his  signature  when  jestingly  reminded  that 
there  were  others  in  Maryland  bearing  the  same  name,  and  points  out  that 
Carroll  had  always  written  his  name  thus  since  his  return  to  America. 
Congress  now  placed  him  on  the  Board  of  War.  In  August,  1776,  we 
again  find  Carroll  in  the  Maryland  Convention  assisting  on  a  committee 
in  drafting  a  Declaration  of  Rights  and  Constitution  for  Maryland,  which 
owed  at  least  one  unique  feature  to  his  authorship,  the  electoral  college 
for  the  choice  of  state  senators.  Maryland's  attitude  on  the  adoption  of 
the  Articles  of  Confederation  next  claims  attention.     Maryland  did  not 
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propose  to  allow  the  states  like  Virginia  possessing  large  Western  lands 
an  unjust  advantage  over  those  possessing  none  and  instructed  her  dele- 
gates to  secure  an  amendment  authorizing  and  empowering  the  Congress 
"  to  ascertain  and  restrict  the  boundaries  of  such  of  the  confederate  states 
which  claim  to  extend  to  the  river  Mississippi  or  South  Sea. ' '  The  author 
attributes  this  action  to  "an  unfortunate  and  short-sighted  jealousy  against 
the  states  possessed  of  unsettled  western  lands ;"  and  adds  "it  is  surpris- 
ing to  find  Maryland  statesmen  advocating  it ;"  but  fails  to  recognize  the 
fact  that  this  was  the  only  way  Maryland  could  protect  her  own  interests, 
and  that  "justice  and  sound  policy  "  justified  her  course  of  procedure  in 
refusing  to  ratify  until  satisfactory  concessions  were  made.  Carroll  was 
at  Valley  Forge  in  the  winter  of  1778  on  a  commission  from  the  Conti- 
nental Congress,  and  always  remained  a  firm  friend  and  supporter  of 
Washington.  In  November  1778  Carroll  resigned  his  seat  in  Congress, 
preferring,  in  common  with  many  others  at  this  time,  to  the  dismay  of 
Washington,  a  seat  in  the  assembly  of  his  own  state.  He  was  re-elected 
to  Congress  in  1780  but  again  resigned.  In  May  1783  he  became 
president  of  the  Maryland  senate.  He  was  next  chosen  a  delegate  to  the 
Federal  Convention,  but  declined.  He  was  a  leader  of  the  Federalists  in 
his  state  and  undoubtedly  had  an  active  part  in  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitution by  the  Maryland  Convention  of  1788,  but  we  have  no  details  of 
his  views,  as  his  correspondence  covering  this  period  has  been  lost.  Car- 
roll is  now  sent  to  the  United  States  Senate  and  immediately  engages  in 
active  committee  work.  He  took  a  leading  part  in  favor  of  the  Funding 
Bill  and  favored  the  Potomac  site  for  the  capital  of  the  United  States 
and  in  recognition  of  his  leadership  in  the  latter  movement,  the  Potomac 
party  in  the  Senate  was  referred  to  by  Maclay  of  Pennsylvania  as  "  Car- 
roll and  Co."  Maclay,  however,  was  appeased  by  Carroll's  amendment 
giving  the  temporary  residence  to  Philadelphia  for  ten  years.  Carroll's 
term  expired  in  two  years,  but  he  was  returned  to  the  Senate  for  a  six 
years'  term.  He  also  held  a  seat  at  the  same  time  in  the  Maryland  senate, 
but  upon  the  passage  of  a  disqualifying  law  by  the  Maryland  legislature 
in  December,  1792,  he  remained  in  the  Maryland  senate  and  resigned 
his  seat  in  the  United  States  Senate,  saying :  "Thus  I  have  got  rid  of  a 
trust  which  I  really  accepted  with  reluctance." 

Carroll  now  rounded  out  his  public  career  in  the  Maryland  legisla- 
ture and  performed  many  useful  services  to  his  state.  He  retired  to  pri- 
vate life  in  1800  and  almost  simultaneously  with  the  retirement  of  the 
Federalist  party,  of  which  he  was  a  conspicuous  member.  He  favored 
the  Jay  treaty,  and  opposed,  with  Hamilton  and  Washington,  "the 
Jacobin  tendencies  of  the  French  Republic."  With  the  advent  of  the 
hitherto  untried  Jeffersonian  democracy  Carroll  had  strange  forebodings 
of  the  future.  Of  Jefferson,  he  writes  :  "  Mr.  Jefferson  is  too  theoretical 
and  fanciful  a  statesman  to  direct  with  steadiness  and  prudence  the  affairs 
of  this  extensive  and  growing  Confederacy."  In  his  retirement  at 
Doughoregan  Manor,  Charles  Carroll  of  CarroUton  still  kept  up  his 
lively  interest  in  public  affairs,  American  and  European,  and  the  author 
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gives  us  a  detailed  insight  into  the  views  of  this  political  philosopher  and 
seer.  The  "  Manor '"  was  alwa\-s  a  centre  of  attraction  for  people  of 
culture  and  many  distingiiished  guests,  foreign  and  native,' were  enter- 
tained under  its  roof.  In  a  contempwrarj-  paper  is  found  this  tribute  : 
"  His  mansion  has  given  celebrity  to  the  hospitality  of  Maryland,  by 
being  ojjened  to  distinguished  visitors  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 
The  utility  of  his  public  life  is  gilded  by  the  peaceful  beams  of  his  de- 
clining years." 

July  4,  1826,  marked  the  fiftieth  anniversary-  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  likewise  the  dramatic  death  of  Jefferson  and  Adams, 
two  of  the  three  remaining  "signers."  Charles  Carroll  of  CarroUton 
survived  these  events  by  six  years  and  on  November  14,  1832,  he  too 
"  was  gathered  to  his  fathers." 

Carroll  was  a  gentleman,  a  scholar,  and  a  statesman,  though  not  al- 
ways fortunate  in  his  political  prophecies.  Punctuality,  regular  habits, 
frugality,  modesty  and  purity  of  character  were  attributes  of  the  man  ; 
and  he  was  possessed  to  a  marked  degree  of  tact  and  executive  ability. 

This  "  limited  letter  press  "  edition  of  the  life  of  Charles  Carroll  of 
CarroUton  is  an  excellent  sample  of  the  printer's  art  and  is  unusually  free 
from  typographical  errors.  In  Volume  II.,  p.  360,  line  19  should  read 
1828  (instead  of  1822  j.  In  the  Index,  the  reference  to  "  Peggy  Stewart 
Day"  should  read  I.  131  (instead  of  II.  131).  The  work  is  minutely 
indexed  and  the  author  has  taken  great  p>ains  to  indicate  in  footnotes  the 
source  of  every  letter  and  every  statement  quoted.  WTiile  the  cones- 
p>ondence  of  Carroll  is  freely  incorporated  in  the  text,  his  public  p)ap>ersare 
given  in  app)endices,  covering  one  third  of  the  book,  and  include  the  Let- 
ters 0/  the  First  Citizen,  ihc  Journal  of  Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton,  dur- 
ing his  visit  to  Canxuta,  in  1776,  as  one  0/  the  Commissioners  from  Congress, 
the  Carroll  wills,  1718,  1728,  1780,  1831  ;  and  genealogical  notes  of  the 
Carroll  family,  the  latter  being  accomp>anied  by  an  unique  chart  giving  a 
synopsis  of  the  ()' Carroll  p)edigree.  There  is  a  bibliography  and  a  list 
of  portraits  of  Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton  ;  and  the  book  is  illustrated 
with  half-tones  of  the  three  Charles  Carrolls,  of  Doughoregan  Manor,  and 
the  Annapolis  home,  together  with  a  frontispiece  showing  the  "  Arms  of 
Carroll,  chiefs  of  F^ly,  Kings  County,  Ireland,"  and  bearing  the  motto 
/n  fide  et  in  hello  forte.  It  is  significant  that  when  his  grandfather, 
Charles  Carroll,  the  "Immigrant,"  came  to  Maryland  in  1688,  he 
changed  the  family  motto  to  Ubicumque,  cum  Lidertate,  and  so  it  re- 

"^'^*^«^-  J.  Wm.  Black. 

The  History  of  Our  Xavy.  from  its  Origin  to  the  Present  Day,  1775- 
1897.  By  Jons  R.  Spe.\rs.  (New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.  1897.  Four  vols.,  pp.  xv,  416;  x\n,  425;  xvi,  469; 
XX,  607.) 

The  history  of  warfare,  be  it  militar)*  or  naval,  is  crowded  with  inci- 
dent, resembling  therein  man's  daily  life  in  the  world ;  but  differing  also 
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materially,  in  that  the  incidents  are  more  often  than  not  of  a  stirring  or  pic- 
turesque character.  When  operations  are  actually  going  on,  as  during  the 
favorable  seasons  of  a  land  campaign,  and  in  naval  warfare  generally  through- 
out the  year,  the  multiplicity  of  affairs, — usually  small,  sometimes  great, — 
imj>art  to  the  picture,  regarded  as  a  whole,  an  impression  of  vivid  action, 
the  particulars  of  which  are  not  to  de  discerned,  much  less  understood, 
without  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  narrator  so  to  represent  them  that  the 
reader  is  induced  to  comprehension,  without  undue  discouragement. 

From  these  conditions  it  results  that  militarj'  history  divides  naturally 
into  three  kinds.  There  is  the  simple  chronicle,  in  which  each  event  is  nar- 
rated, ordinarily  in  order  of  time,  as  in  a  journal  ;  but  also,  unless  it  is  in- 
tended as  a  mere  reference  table  of  dates,  with  sufficient  extension  of  detail 
to  make  each  transaction  comprehensible  in  itself,  though  without  reference 
to  other  matters  or  to  the  war  at  large.  Of  this  kind  of  naval  history. 
James's  History  of  the  British  AV/rT  is  a  notable  example.  It  discards 
avowedly  any  pretense  to  philosophical  treatment,  or  to  explanation  of 
the  relations  of  events  to  each  other.  The  action  is  divided  under  three 
principal  heads, — Fleet  Battles,  Battles  of  Single  Ships,  and  Colonial  Ex- 
peditions. Elach  of  these  is  given  in  chronological  order  ;  and  as  the 
work,  until  recently,  vva.s  not  indexed,  the  perjilexed  student  would  at 
times  spend  raging  hours  seeking  for  some  statement  he  was  sure  he  had 
seen,  but  to  whose  whereabouts  the  arrangement  gave  no  probable  clue. 
The  value  of  such  a  work  depends  chiefly  upon  its  accuracy.  It  is  raw 
material  ;  of  no  great  use  to  the  ordinary  reader,  until  worked  into  some 
definite  shape  by  a  competent  student. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  scale  is  the  more  philosojihical  treatment, 
which  regards  the  war  as  a  whole,  seeks  to  detect  its  stream  of  tendency, 
and  to  explain  how  each  factor,  each  event,  contributed  to  the  general 
outcome.  Such  a  view,  though  broad,  is  not  necessarily  vague  in  char- 
acter;  but,  in  order  to  be  distinct,  it  requires  the  elimination  of  a  great 
deal  of  minor  detail,  which  confuses  the  impression  sought  to  be  pro- 
duced. This  treatment  is  very  purely  intellectual ;  its  appeal  to  the 
emotions,  as  excited  by  the  grand  drama  of  war,  is  only  incidental,  and 
arises  rather  from  the  splendid  nature  of  the  subject  itself  than  from  the 
direct  effort  of  the  writer. 

There  remains  a  third  method,  that  of  the  connected,  all-embracing 
narrative,  which  omits  nothing,  unless  it  be  the  merest  triviality,  but 
nevertheless  seeks  the  consistency  and  coherence  of  the  well -told  story, 
the  interest  of  which  is  sustained  throughout  by  the  skill  of  the  writer,  hand- 
ling his  incidents  as  a  novelist  does  the  fortunes  of  his  characters.  It  is  to 
this  class  that  Mr.  Spears's  History  of  Our  Navy  belongs  ;  and  it  is  scarcely 
neces.sary  to  remark  that  to  combine  into  a  consistent  whole  the  incidents 
of  a  century,  omitting  nothing  of  importance,  yet  maintaining  the  interest 
of  the  reader,  is  an  exceedingly  difficult  task.  There  is  no  natural  unity 
in  the  subject,  beyond  the  fact  that  it  deals  with  the  Navy ;  the  various 
battles  and  other  ojjerations  are  so  many  dramatis  personae,  often  unre- 
lated to  one  another ;  and,  when  the  stage  is  crowded  with  figures,  we 
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all  know  that,  though  interest  may  be  momentarily  aroused,  it  soon 
wearies,  from  the  fact  that  the  confusion  makes  comprehension  a  painful 
effort.  Who  can  endure  a  constant  procession  of  figures,  except  when 
draped  in  color  and  animated  by  music  like  a  military  parade  ?  When 
the  procession  of  worthy  citizens  in  plain  black,  with  curious  badges,  files 
monotonously  by,  the  windows  empty ;  and  it  is  the  same  in  history. 

This  is,  of  course,  doubly  true  where  the  nature  of  the  case  makes  the 
crowd  of  actions — or  actors — individually  commonplace  ;  and  until  the 
time  of  the  Civil  War  this  was  in  great  measure  the  case  with  the  Ameri- 
can Navy.  The  scale  upon  which  the  United  States  has  constituted  her 
sea  forces — in  the  Revolution  necessarily,  and  since  that  time  deliberately 
— ^has  made  of  her  naval  history  mainly  a  series  of  single-ship  actions, 
which  are  not  easily  to  be  understood  by  the  non -professional  reader ; 
and  what  is  not  easily  understood  does  not  readily  interest — ^as  is  the  case 
with  Browning  as  a  poet  and  Meredith  as  a  novelist.  A  great  battle 
between  fleets  is  a  splendid  episode,  the  salient  or  decisive  features  of 
which  can  generally  be  made  clear,  without  much  technical  explanation  ; 
the  prominent  actors  are  few  ;  their  acts  are  frequently  brilliant.  Along 
with  clearness  there  are  color  and  animation.  The  theme  possesses  its 
own  unity  and  its  own  interest,  and  lays,  therefore,  the  lightest  tax  upon 
the  author's  powers  of  presentation.  Where  such  episodes  are  frequent 
they  lighten  the  whole,  and  the  judicious  skimmer,  which  the  practised 
reader  usually  is,  can  travel  from  episode  to  episode  without  exhaustion. 
But  at  the  very  best  it  is  hard  to  carry  even  such  interest  over  the  pro- 
ceedings of  a  century.  The  greatest  military  history  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, Napier's  Peninsular  War,  which  magnificently  combines  phil- 
osophical breadth  of  treatment,  minute  technical  discussion,  and  superb 
dramatic  power,  covers  a  period  of  six  or  seven  years,  and  takes  abun- 
dance of  space  in  which  to  do  so.  Having  thus  ample  room  to  explain 
adequately,  and  being  at  the  same  time  provided  by  the  nature  of  his 
subject  with  plentiful  and  rich  material  wherewith  to  decorate,  he  is  en- 
abled, with  his  own  unusual  powers  of  presentation,  to  engage  at  once  the 
understanding  and  the  heart  of  his  readers,  who  are  carried  without  con- 
scious effort  from  scene  to  scene  with  the  sensation  of  unbroken  delight. 
A  man  capable  of  enjoyment  in  seeing  clearly  and  feeling  deeply  will 
find  few  dull  pages  in  Napier. 

From  these  considerations  it  will  appear  that  Mr.  Sp)ears,  in  attempt- 
ing to  present  a  century  of  naval  history,  even  though  so  few  years  of 
that  century  have  been  years  of  naval  war,  has  undertaken  no  slight  task. 
In  the  matter  of  presentation,  adequate  to  inform  and  interest  a  reader, 
it  cannot  be  said  that  he  has  succeeded.  There  is  a  great  lack  of  pro- 
portion in  devoting  only  522  pages,  out  of  over  1850,  to  the  Civil  War. 
In  order  to  compress  the  latter  within  the  dimensions  thus  assigned  to  it, 
details  of  interest  have  to  be  ruthlessly  cut  off,  sacrificing  at  once  clear- 
ness of  exposition  and  the  interest  which  can  only  be  obtained  by  a  suffi- 
cient entry  into  detail,  where  detail  exists.  Readers  must  be  permitted 
to  linger  a  little  over  incidents,  to  enter  somewhat  into  the  daily  expe- 
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rience  of  the  actors  in  the  incidents,  or  else  they  will  neither  understand 
nor  care.  As  an  instance,  the  bayou  expeditions,  as  they  were  called, 
during  Grant's  operations  before  Vicksburg,  afford  material  for  graphic 
narrative,  and  they  had  also  a  definite  object  in  view.  True,  they 
failed ;  they  may  even  have  been  mistakes ;  but  in  excitement  and 
picturesqueness  they  rank  high  among  naval  adventures,  and  the  under- 
standing of  their  purpose  contributes  materially  to  the  comprehension  of 
the  Vicksburg  campaign  as  a  whole,  both  on  the  military  and  naval  side. 
Mr.  Spears  barely  mentions  them. 

It  is  doubtless  in  consequence  of  this  necessity  for  extreme  compres- 
sion that  the  style  of  the  author  at  this  portion  of  his  work  bears  appar- 
ent evidence  of  hurry.  This  most  writers  have  felt  as  they  approach  the 
end  of  a  long  task,  and  especially  if  there  has  been  anything  perfunctory 
in  its  beginning,  in  its  methods,  or  in  its  continuance.  The  author 
himself  seems  to  share  the  precipitation  of  the  reader,  and  the  latter  feels 
very  much  as  if  he  were  taken  by  the  elbow  and  hurried  along  the  shelves 
of  a  museum,  while  the  catalogue  of  its  contents  is  read  aloud  in  transit. 
For  this  apparent  haste  Mr.  Spears's  profession  as  a  journalist  may  ac- 
count in  part ;  but  it  is  to  be  attributed  chiefly  to  the  original  mistake, 
by  which  one-fourth  of  his  space  is  allotted  to  three-fourths  of  the  interest 
of  his  subject. 

To  the  American  Revolution  302  pages  are  given.  The  amount  is 
not  excessive ;  for  the  difficulties,  the  heroism,  and  the  considerable  in- 
fluence exerted  upon  the  general  result  by  the  predatory  warfare,  to 
which  the  Revolutionary  seamen  were  driven,  has  never  been  adequately 
set  forth.  In  this  beginning  of  his  work,  the  author  shows  little  evidence 
of  the  haste  so  painfully  perceptible  towards  the  close.  There  are  in- 
deed some  incidents  that  might  well  be  omitted  as,  for  instance,  the  prayer 
of  the  Scotch  parson  against  Paul  Jones'  ships.  Vol.  I.,  p.  239,  which  is 
not  a  part  of  American  naval  history  ;  and,  where  economy  of  space  for 
better  objects  was  so  much  needed>  some  of  the  easy-tongued  abuse  of 
Great  Britain's  action  during  the  Revolution  could  be  spared,  as  being, 
upon  the  whole,  somewhat  behind  the  date,  and  irrelevant  to  naval  his- 
tory, strictly  so  called.  But  the  author  shows  a  considerable  amount  of 
philosophic  appreciation  of  the  bearing  of  events,  which  causes  regret 
that  he  did  not  exert  his  powers  more  adequately  upon  the  later  period 
of  the  Civil  War.  The  unprofessional  reader  may  gain  a  fair  idea  of  the 
contribution  of  .\merican  seamen  to  the  cause  of  their  country's  inde- 
pendence. In  particular,  the  author's  recognition  of  the  importance  and 
decisive  effect  of  .Arnold's  campaign  on  Lake  Champlain,  in  1776,  is 
most  creditable  to  his  insight.  It  would  have  been  better  still  had  he 
traced  the  sequence  of. cause  and  effect  which  justified  his  remark;  but, 
although  the  comment  had  occurred  independently  to  the  present  writer, 
he  had  never  published  it,  and  as  far  as  he  knows  it  is  original  with  Mr. 
Spears. 

The  War  of  the  Revolution  and  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  are  the 
two  great  military,  as  well  as  political,  crises  of  the  history  of  the  United 
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Memoirs  and  Letters  of  James  Kent,  LL.D.,  iMte  Chancellor  of  the 
State  of  Neiv  York.  By  his  great-grandson,  William  Kent. 
(Boston:  Little,  Brown  and  Co.      1898.     Pp.  x.  341.) 

A  GOOD  test  of  a  biography  is  the  impression  which  its  perusal  makes 
on  a  reader  who  is  in  or  who  puts  himself  into  the  attitude  of  ignorance 
with  reference  to  its  suliject.  One  to  whom  Chancellor  Kent's  name 
was  previously  unknown,  from  these  Memoirs  and  Letters  may  derive  a 
very  just  opinion  of  the  personality,  studies,  character,  labors  and  stand- 
ing of  that  distinguished  jurist.  As  the  work,  apart  from  the  ajipendix 
and  index,  consists  of  only  277  pages,  it  is  obvious  that  the  story  of  a 
life  of  eighty-four  years  is  told  concisely  and  without  waste  of  detail, 
and  yet  it  does  not  lack  color  or  strength  of  lines. 

The  son  of  a  clergyman,  bom  in  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.,  July  31, 
1763,  James  Kent  was  graduated  from  Yale  College  in  1781,  with  the 
love  of  his  classmates  and  the  honors  of  scholarshi]>,  won  in  a  course 
broken  by  the  incidents  of  the  War  of  the  Revolution. 

While  in  college  the  reading  of  Blackstone's  Commentaries  created  in 
him  the  purpose  to  become  a  lawyer,  and  entering  at  once  upon  his  studies 
for  the  profession,  he  began  that  course  of  systematic  research  into  the 
standard  law  books,  and  liberal  excursions,  first  in  English,  next  into 
classic  and  especially  into  Latin  literature,  and  then  into  French,  to 
which  he  adhered  through  life.  The  number  of  the  volumes,  the  variety 
of  subjects,  the  diversity  of  the  literature  subjected,  not  simply  to  review, 
but  to  earnest  study,  expose  the  breadth  of  intellect,  and  the  thorough- 
ness of  preparation  which  were  to  flower  out  into  a  masterly  grasp  of 
high  themes  and  a  diction  of  rare  clearness,  precision  and  force. 

The  methods  of  the  future  chancellor  explain  how  in  seven  years, 
from  the  age  of  twenty-four  to  thirty-one,  he  was  to  accomplish  so  much. 
*'  In  the  morning  till  after  eight,"  he  says,  "  I  read  Latin,  then  Greek 
until  ten.  Then  I  gave  myself  up  to  law  or  business  until  the  afternoon, 
and  after  two  hours'  attention  to  French,  I  concluded  the  rest  of  the  day 
with  some  English  author. "  From  these  methods  came  "pleasure  and 
ardor,"  and  "  they  opened  to  him  a  world  of  learning,  of  happiness  and 
of  fame. ' ' 

This  was  the  equipment  of  James  Kent,  a  country  lawyer,  at  Pough- 
keepsie,  N.  Y. ,  when  in  1793  he  removed  to  New  York  city  and  the  next 
year  became  a  professor  of  law  in  Columbia  College.  He  was  poor,  with 
little  practice,  and  his  lectures  in  the  college,  after  the  first  course,  failed 
to  command  attention,  .so  that  he  soon  resigned  the  professorship. 

He  had  been  in  1790  elected  a  member  of  Assembly  from  Dutchess 
County,  and  in  1793  he  had  been  defeated  in  a  canvass  for  representative 
in  Congress  by  his  brother-in-law,  Theodorus  Bailey.  In  1796  he  was 
returned  to  the  Assembly  from  New  York  city.  While  his  legislative 
career  was  respectable,  he  felt  no  zeal  in  it  and  no  desire  to  prolong  it. 

On  the  contrary  when  Governor  John  Jay,  who  had  in  February, 
1796,  appointed  him  master  in  chancery,  added  a  year  later  the  appoint- 
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ment  as  recorder  of  the  city  of  New  York,  he  found  emplo)-ment  entirely 
congenial  to  him,  and  in  1798  he  became,  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  am- 
bition, a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  state.  In  that  position  for 
sixteen  yeare  he  achieved  the  highest  reputation,  by  opinions  carefully 
elaborated  and  trritten  out  in  detail,  then  a  novelty  in  that  court,  and  in 
1 814  he  was  commissioned  chancellor,  when  he  at  once  applied  his  pro- 
cesses of  thorough  investigation  and  exhaustive  discussion  which  raised 
the  Court  of  Chancery  to  a  plane  which  it  had  never  before  occupied. 

The  habits  of  wide  and  liberal  study  were  not  abandoned  amid  the 
cares  and  burdens  of  the  supreme  bench.  In  addition  to  the  latest  works 
on  jurisprudence  Judge  Kent  kept  up  the  reading  of  Latin,  French  and 
English  authors  in  many  Belds  of  literature,  including  history,  philosophy, 
travels,  biography  and  re\  je»'s.  His  selections  were  cosmopoUtan,  but 
if  an  opinion  ma}'  be  formed  &om  his  summar}-  of  the  plays  of  Shake- 
speare, his  critical  aciunen  in  the  drama  was  not  equal  to  his  legal 
erudition. 

The  chancellor  during  his  whole  life  was  a  Federalist,  a  champion  of 
Washington,  a  particular  friend  of  Hamilton,  always  opposed  to  Burr,  a 
severe  critic  of  John  Adams,  and  still  more,  of  course,  of  Jefferson.  He 
was  a  familiar  figure  in  the  most  select  social  circles  of  Albany  and  New 
York,  and  his  acquaintance  and  correspondence  extended  to  many  emi- 
nent persons,  notably  Stor}',  Webster  and  Everett. 

Fortunate  was  the  provision  which  made  his  retirement  from  the 
chancellorship  compulsor}'  at  the  age  of  sixty  ;  for  he  was  thus  enabled 
to  return  to  his  ofl&ce  of  professor  in  Columbia  College,  and  to  produce 
the  lectures  which  became  the  basis  of  his  Commentaries  on  American 
LauK  These  gave  him  a  place  in  the  front  rank  of  American  jurists, 
and  served,  when  they  first  appeared,  to  introduce  our  lawyers  and  courts 
and  decisions  and  legal  learning  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  the  old 
w  orld.  Expanded  and  annotated  by  the  author,  and  after  his  death  still 
sensibly  edited,  these  Commentaries  retain  an  esteemed  place  in  law  libra- 
ries at  home  and  abroad. 

The  "  Memories  of  Alexander  Hamilton,"  printed  as  an  appendix, 
serve  to  show  the  style  and  the  politics  of  the  chancellor. 

While  the  career  and  labors  of  Chancellor  Kent  were  not  of  the  pop- 
ular sort,  these  Memoirs  illustrate  how  thoroughly  he  used  aU  his  talents, 
and  they  provide  an  example  and  an  incentive,  not  only  for  professional 
men  but  for  all,  to  make  the  most  of  time  and  to  gamer  steadily  at  every 
moment  the  flower  and  the  grain  of  literature.  The  book  is  thus  healthy 
and  inspiring,  as  it  is  well  constructed,  and  without  pretensions  or  ful- 
someness  ;  it  is  excellent  in  a  high  class  of  biography.  Yet,  singularly, 
the  date  of  the  death  of  the  chancellor  nowhere  appears  in  its  pages,  an 
omission  sure  to  be  corrected  in  later  editions. 

Ellis  H.  Roberts. 
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The  Neutrality  of  the  American  Lakes  and  Anglo-American  Relations. 
By  James  Morton  Callahan,  Ph.  D.  (Baltimore :  The  Johns 
Hopkins  Press.     1898.     Pp.  199.) 

Mr.  Callahan's  study  of  our  international  relations  on  the  northern 
lake  border  is  published  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  Studies.  It  is  a  book  of 
nearly  200  pages,  with  wide  margins  and  copious  citations  of  sources. 
The  introduction  gives  a  general  sketch  of  the  American  policy  as  to  the 
neutralization  of  the  lakes.  The  subsequent  chapters  deal  with  the  lake 
boundary  in  the  treaty  of  1783,  the  struggle  for  supremacy  in  those  waters 
and  the  adjacent  regions  (ending  in  181 5),  the  agreement  of  181 7,  and 
the  disturbances  threatening  the  permanence  of  that  agreement  arising 
from  the  Canadian  rebellion  of  1837,  our  northeastern  and  northwestern 
boundary  disputes,  the  Civil  War,  and  the  Fenian  raids,  and  from  vari- 
ous incidental  causes.  Finally  it  is  shown  how  the  agreement  has  been 
continued,  and  how  beneficent  have  been  its  results. 

Mr.  Callahan's  work  is  painstaking,  and  gives  what  seems  to  be  an 
exhaustive  sketch  of  the  subject.  In  newspaper  citations  possibly  he  is  a 
trifle  too  conscientious.  How  far  public  opinion  is  really  reflected  by 
newspaper  editorials  or  communications  is  always  an  open  question.  At 
all  events,  the  mere  existence  of  such  an  article  is  slender  evidence  of 
anything  beyond  the  editorial  hope  that  it  may  be  interesting  to  some- 
body. 

The  diction  is  occasionally  careless.  "  Mr.  Bagot  could  not  be 
rushed"  (p.  12),  "The  British  general,  McNabb,  had  Captain  Drew  to 
anchor  two  schooners  "  (p.  95),  "Adams  was  led  to  suspicion  that  Eng- 
land was  simply  amusing  the  United  States"  (p.  79),  are  cases  in  point. 
Such  expressions  as  "old  musty  maxims  of  diplomacy"  (p.  19)  and 
"notwithstanding  occasional  waves  of  jingoism  "  (p.  22-3)  are  mere  cant. 
"  Haldiman  "  (p.  37)  is  doubtless  a  misprint.  The  name  is  correct  on 
p.  30.  The  American  commissioners  at  Ghent  in  18 14  were  not  "  min- 
isters" (p.  51,  note  2).  However,  these  are  trifling  slips  in  a  thorough 
piece  of  work. 

The  agreement  of  18 17  was  a  very  sensible  thing.  It  has  saved  mu- 
tual rivalry  in  expense,  and,  what  is  still  more  important,  it  has  doubtless 
saved  irritating  friction.  The  parade  of  strong  naval  squadrons  on  the 
great  lakes  would  be  an  absurdity.  Naval  power  on  salt  water  is  a  very 
different  matter,  for  the  ocean  is  the  highway  of  the  world.  On  the 
lakes,  however.  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  are  absolutely  alone, 
and  it  would  be  ridiculous  for  the  two  nations  to  make  naval  faces  at 
each  other  across  these  isolated  fresh-water  ponds. 

The  compact  of  181 7  has  usually  been  called  an  "arrangement  "  or 
an  "  agreement,"  with  the  implication  that  it  is  not  a  treaty.  The  dif- 
ference is,  after  all,  not  very  easy  to  point  out.  The  agreement  received 
the  assent  of  the  British  crown,  which  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  the 
validity  of  any  treaty  so  far  as  Great  Britain  is  concerned.  To  be  sure 
eff'ect  was  given  to  the  arrangement  by  both  governments  without  refer- 
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ence  to  the  American  Senate,  on  the  assumption  that  it  was  a  mere  ad- 
ministrative agreement.  But  in  April,  18 18,  President  Monroe  sub- 
mitted the  matter  to  the  consideration  of  the  Senate,  and  that  body 
promptly  ratified  it.  It  would  seem  that  such  ratification  was  essential 
to  the  complete  validity  of  the  arrangement.  One  condition  is  that  "  If 
either  party  should  be  hereafter  desirous  of  annulling  this  stipulation, 
and  should  give  notice  to  that  effect  to  the  other  party,  it  shall  cease  to 
be  binding  after  the  expiration  of  six  months  from  the  date  of  such  no- 
tice." Now,  of  course,  it  is  competent  for  any  president  to  make  an 
agreement  with  reference  to  a  mutual  disarmament,  and  he  will  then  be 
bound  in  honor  to  carry  it  out.  If  a  part  of  this  agreement  involves  a 
six  months'  notice  as  a  prerequisite  to  annulment,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
this,  too,  he  would  be  under  moral  obligation  to  maintain.  But,  surely, 
no  such  mere  personal  compact  could  be  legally  binding  on  any  successor. 
No  foreign  government  would  be  entitled  to  demand  the  six  months' 
notice  as  an  international  right.  To  make  such  stipulation  a  legal  obli- 
gation on  the  government  of  the  United  States  it  would  be  necessary 
that  it  be  an  agreement,  not  merely  of  the  Executive,  who  is  not  em- 
powered by  the  constitution  to  make  compacts  with  foreign  nations,  but 
of  the  constitutional  treaty-making  power.  In  point  of  fact  this  has 
been  done  in  case  of  the  "  agreement  "  of  18 17.  It  was  made  by  the 
President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  That  being  the  case,  and,  as 
has  been  seen,  the  agreement  also  having  been  ratified  by  the  British 
treaty-making  power,  it  would  seem  that  the  "arrangement,"  the 
"agreement"  of  181 7,  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  treaty,  and  as 
such  is  legally  binding  on  both  parties. 

Harrv  Pratt  Judson. 

A  Memoir  of  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  1 809-1 894,  prepared  for  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society  by  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  Jr. 
(Boston:     Little,  Brown  and  Co.      1897.     Pp.  vi,  358.) 

Few  men  could  be  named  in  all  that  portion  of  our  history  in  which 
he  lived — save  only  the  great  characters  of  the  war  period  itself — whose 
memoir  will  be  welcomed  by  a  greater  number  and  variety  of  readers  than 
that  of  Robert  C.  Winthrop.  Rare  indeed  have  been  the  men,  distin- 
guished in  any  sphere  or  specialty  of  active  life,  who  have  been  permitted 
to  labor  on  and  win  in  it  an  abiding  name,  for  the  long  years — well  nigh 
three  score  and  ten — which  were  the  lot  to  the  subject  of  this  memoir. 
But  his  was  no  special  work.  Indeed  what  is  written  over  his  tomb  at 
Mount  Auburn,  "  Eminent  as  a  Scholar,  an  Orator,  a  Statesman  and  a 
Philanthropist, — above  all  a  Christian,"  does  but  faintly  measure  the  full 
scope  of  his  life-work,  active  to  the  end.  Mr.  Winthrop's  personality,  so 
unlike  that  of  any  other  one  who  lived  in  his  time  in  this  country,  was 
carried  into  everything  he  did,  and  into  all  his  public  career,  making 
everything  pertaining  to  him  and  his  work  especially  interesting.  This 
book  is  not  his  "  Life  "  nor  his  "  Works."    They  have  been  many  years 
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before  the  public  and  have  more  than  justified  the  inscription,  which  filial 
partiality  might  otherwise  have  been  excused  in  appropriating.  But  this 
Memoir  brings  to  the  public  notice,  not  the  "Works"  of  Mr.  Winthrop, 
but  Mr.-  Winthrop  in  his  work ; — how,  and  under  what  conditions,  what 
influences,  passions,  and  in  spite  of  what  adverse  winds  and  waves  and  cur- 
rents he  had  worked,  patiently  and  confidently  awaiting  the  judgment  of 
those  who  should  come  af^er  him  upon  what  he  had  been  able  to  contrib- 
ute to  the  public  service. 

Beyond  his  distinguished  public  career,  during  the  most  crucial  period 
in  our  history,  there  cluster  around  the  old  historic  name  of  Winthrop 
many  rare  characteristics  so  interwoven  into  the  story  of  his  own  life  as  to 
render  this  book  most  attractive  and  interesting.  He  came  of  a  stock 
bom  to  be  heard  and  felt  among  men,  and  who  for  more  than  two  hun- 
dred years  had  been  the  counsellors  of  the  people  as  they  grew  up  from  a 
ship-load  of  feeble  emigrants  to  a  great  nation.  He  was  the  seventh  in 
direct  line  from  that  John  Winthrop,  governor  of  the  Massachusetts 
Colony  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  whose  statue,  standing 
for  his  state,  is  the  first  on  the  right  of  the  door  as  you  pass  into  the 
National  Statuary  Hall  at  Washington,  typifying  in  every  lineament  of 
feature  and  pose  of  figure,  the  brain  and  will  power  of  the  great  leader  he 
was.  Pedigree  counts  for  but  little  with  us,  but  when  strong  traits  of 
character  follow  blood  as  they  sometimes  do,  and  shape  and  color  the 
career  of  men  generation  after  generation,  they  help  much  in  the  study 
and  estimate  of  men's  lives.  Especially  is  this  true  of  the  Winthrops. 
There  was  never  lacking,  in  any  one  of  the  six  generations  between  the 
founder  of  the  family  in  this  country,  and  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  some  one 
embodying  in  his  person  and  in  his  place  among  his  fellowmen  those 
great  traits  of  character  and  purposes  of  life  that  the  first  governor  brought 
over  from  England  and  so  signally  illustrated  in  the  early  days  of  our  co- 
lonial history.  The  reader  of  this  book  will  find  much  in  the  public  life 
of  Mr.  Winthrop  traceable  to  this  origin,  which  would  be  otherwise  not 
easy  of  explanation,  but,  for  this  reason,  all  the  more  interesting  and  at- 
tractive. 

Mr.  Winthrop  was  destined  from  the  outset  for  a  political  career,  and 
was  educated  accordingly,  just  as  others  are  educated  for  the  ministry  or 
the  law,  or  to  be  physicians.  And  every  possible  opportunity  that 
ample  means  and  family  pride  could  supply  was  given  him  for  the  most 
complete  equipment.  His  oration  at  graduating,  entitled  "  Public  Sta- 
tion," had  a  political  tinge,  and,  curiously  enough,  was  charged  with 
sectionalism,  a  charge  which  in  one  shape  or  another  hovered  around 
nearly  all  he  did  in  after  life.  Quoting  from  the  Psalms,  he  exclaimed 
with  David,  "Promotion  conieth  neither  from  the  East,  nor  from  the 
West,  nor  yet  from  the  South."  A  distinguished  Virginian  in  the  audi- 
ence, who  was  afterward  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
Minister  to  England,  took  this  in  high  dudgeon  as  an  insult  to  the  South 
and  ostentatiously  refused,  on  that  account,  to  attend  a  reception  given 
the  young  orator  by  his  father  when  the  exercises  were  over.     Thus  at 
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the  early  age  of  nineteen,  he  came  into  public  notice  as  a  young  orator 
of  rare  attainment  and  promise,  and  he  so  acquitted  himself  on  frequent 
occasions  afforded  him  in  Faneuil  Hall  and  other  noted  gatherings,  as  to 
win  for  him  at  the  outset  very  high  rank,  as  an  effective  and  eloquent 
sjieaker,  which  he  maintained  with  increasing  reputation  as  long  as  he  re- 
mained in  public  life. 

He  plunged  at  once  into  politics,  toward  which  all  his  early  training 
had  been  directed.  He  adopted  without  question  or  qualification  the 
political  creed  of  the  old  Whig  party,  then  dominant  in  his  native  state 
and  powerful  in  numbers  and  weight  throughout  the  Union,  as  that  creed 
was  then  expounded  by  its  great  leaders  and  at  that  time  universally  held 
by  the  rank  and  file.  As  it  then  stood  he  adhered  to  it  to  the  very  let- 
ter, unchanged  as  long  as  he  acknowledged  allegiance  to  any  political 
organization.  He  would  as  soon  have  listened  to  a  modification  or  in- 
terpolation into  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles,  as  to  any  modification  of  the 
doctrine  to  which  he  had  subscribed.  "  The  Constitution  as  it  is,  our 
Union  as  it  is,  our  Territory  as  if  is. ' '  This  was  to  him  the  Law  and 
the  Prophets,  and  by  it  he  judged  all  measures  and  all  policies,  while  he 
continued  in  the  public  service,  and  in  that  interest  with  which  he  fol- 
lowed public  affairs  through  life.  No  one  will  judge  Mr.  Winthrop 
justly  who  loses  sight  of  this,  to  him,  unchangeable  rule  of  conduct. 
With  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  perils  out  of  which  the  Constitution 
had  come  into  existence,  it  was  his  firm  belief  that  it  could  safely  en- 
counter the  new  perils  confronting  it,  only  by  maintaining  it  with  all  its 
covenants  and  compromises  just  as  it  came  from  the  fathers.  It  was  his 
firm  conviction  that  in  the  storm  that  was  gathering  over  slavery  exten- 
sion, attempts  to  either  promote  or  check  it  by  change  or  disregard  of 
the  organic  law  were  equally  hazardous,  and  should  be  frowned  upon,  in 
whatever  guise  they  came.  No  other  interpretation  of  the  creed  of  the 
Whig  party  was  held  by  any  one  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Winthrop's  adhesion 
to  it,  and  any  other  always  appeared  to  him  full  of  peril.  He  took  at 
once  a  leading  part  in  its  deliberations  and  work,  and  became  its  pet  and 
idol.  He  had  hardly  reached  thirty  years  of  age  when  he  had  been 
six  years  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  and  three  of  these 
the  Speaker  of  the  House,  then  consisting  of  more  than  five  hundred 
members,  and  had  been  elected  to  Congress,  of  which  he  soon  became 
the  presiding  officer.  The  highest  honors  of  the  republic  seemed  within 
his  reach. 

Mr.  Winthrop's  ability  and  atuinments  fully  justified  his  rapid  rise. 
As  a  classical  scholar,  as  a  graceful  and  eloquent  speaker,  as  well  as  pow- 
erful debater  replete  with  'knowledge  of  all  history,  his  influence  in  the 
public  counsels  made  him  prominent  before  all  other  aspirants  for  public 
distinction.  His  speeches  in  Congress,  and  at  noted  times  while  he  was 
in  the  public  service,  and  especially  his  addresses  and  orations  on  rare 
occasions  after  his  retirement,  already  before  the  public  in  the  four  vol- 
umes of  Addresses  and  Speeches  published  during  his  lifetime,  are  of  in- 
estimable value  to  every  public  man  as  a  reference  on  all  great  questions 
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which  have  arisen  for  discussion  within  the  last  fifty  years.  They  are  a 
record  of  views  and  conclusions  on  the  gravest  of  issues,  which  will  stand 
the  test  of  subsequent  examination  in  the  light  of  accomplished  facts, 
with  less  qualification  than  that  left  behind  by  any  of  his  contemjioraries. 

But  this  Memoir  has  been  pubhshed  the  rather  to  reveal  the  real  inner 
man  of  one  who  brought  10  the  pulilic  service  great  ability,  rare  gifts,  and 
a  pure  and  ardent  patriotism,  at  a  period  in  our  history  so  surcharged 
with  passions  and  prejudices  as  to  render  a  just  judgment  of  the  motives 
of  those  who  differed  from  current  opinion  well-nigh  impossible.  The 
time  has  been  well  chosen,  and  the  work  admirably  done.  Time  has 
taken  the  false  coloring  out  of  acts  that  once  seemed  equivocal,  and  has 
brought  to  the  clearer  and  juster  judgment  of  men  efforts  to  avert  a 
gathering  storm,  the  fearful  consequences  of  which  an  over-ruling  Provi- 
dence has  averted.  The  ])ublic  can  look  with  more  calmness  and  with  a 
juster  balance  now  than  in  the  beat  of  the  war  upon  differences  about  the 
best  methods  of  averting  it  or  of  bringing  it  to  a  successful  issue.  And 
the  son  has  in  this  book,  with  admirable  temper  and  candor,  laid  before 
the  public  the  inner  jjuqioses  and  struggles  of  his  distinguished  father 
to  ward  off  national  perils  no  one  could  measure,  and  which,  as  he  saw 
the  light,  dim  at  best,  were  sometimes  seriously  aggravated  by  indiscre- 
tions of  others  equally  patriotic.  But  when  the  war  came,  and  debate 
had  closed,  how  grandly  does  this  Monoir  reveal  the  real  character  of 
Mr.  Winthrop.  It  is  all  told  in  a  single  incident.  No  two  men  differed 
more  widely  as  to  the  line  of  duty,  up  to  the  first  gun  at  Sumter,  than 
Henry  Wilson  and  Mr.  Winthroi>.  Rut  these  two  men  forgot  all  differ- 
ences when,  on  Boston  Common,  Winthrop  presented  to  Wilson's  regi- 
ment, in  words  that  stirred  the  blood  in  every  patriotic  heart,  the  flag  it 
was  to  follow  and  fight  for.  Those  who  fought  for  the  Union  had  no 
more  efficient  or  constant  suj)porter  than  this  statesman,  whose  efforts  to 
avert  a  conflict  had  relegated  him  to  private  life. 

But  this  true  patriot  did  not  sulk  in  his  tent  on  his  enforced  retire- 
ment, but  still  with  untiring  assiduity  devoted  himself  to  the  public  ser- 
vice. In  every  possible  way  during  the  war,  he  contributed  to  the 
efficiency  and  care  of  the  army  in  the  field.  And  after  the  war  was  over, 
all  the  remainder  of  his  days  were  full  of  efforts  to  build  up  the  waste 
places,  and  re-e.stablish  the  grandeur  of  the  Union.  The  record  of  his 
work  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  the  administration  of  the  Peabody 
fund,  of  the  oft-repeated  appeals  in  behalf  of  the  poor  and  ignorant 
brought  into  dti/.enship  by  the  social  upheavals  of  the  war,  his  grand 
contributions  to  the  patriotic  literature  of  the  country  during  this  period, 
in  his  centennial  addresses  at  Bunker  Hill  a'nd  Yorktown,  at  the  com- 
pletion of  Washington's  monument,  and  on  other  noted  occasions,  are 
a  legacy  to  coming  generations  of  priceless  value. 

This  book  was  written  for  the  Mas.sachusetts  Historical  Society,  as  a 
memorial  of  one  who  had  been  its  president  for  thirty  years,  that  there 
might  be  left  on  its  records  a  tribute  to  his  great  worth  and  work.  It  is 
more.     It  is  the  tribute  of  a  son,  loyal  to  a  goad  name  of  which  he  is 
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justly  proud,  giving  coloring  enough  to  win  for  him  the  respect  of  every 
generous  reader.  It  sets  down  nothing  in  malice,  nor  exaggerates  any 
claim,  but  the  story  is  told  in  a  style  which  has  just  enough  flavor  of  the 
old  Winthrop  wine  to  make  it  attractive.  It  has  been  well  done  and  the 
general  reader  cannot  afford  to  miss  it. 

Henry  L.  Dawes. 


The  Old  Santa  Fe  Trail ;  The  Story  of  a  Great  Highway.  By 
Colonel  Henry  Inman,  late  Assistant  Quartermaster,  United 
States  Army.  (New  York  and  London:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany.     1898.     Pp.  xvi,  493.) 

Fifty  years  ago  passage  across  "the  plains  "  between  the  Missouri 
River  and  the  mountains  was  made  by  one  of  two  routes :  the  Oregon 
trail  by  the  Platte  River  valley  and  the  Santa  F6  trail  by  the  Arkansas. 
The  former  or  northern  was  the  route  of  emigrants  intending  to  settle  on 
the  Pacific  coast,  in  Oregon  chiefly,  for  gold  had  not  then  been  discov- 
ered in  California  and  emigrants  from  the  East  had  not  been  attracted  to 
that  region.  The  southern  or  Santa  Fe  trail  was  mainly  a  route  of  trade, 
by  which  all  the  region  of  New  Mexico  was  supplied  with  articles  not 
produced  there  and  returned  in  payment  the  furs  of  the  mountains,  the 
buffalo  skins  of  the  plains,  the  gold  of  the  placer  mines  and  the  silver  of 
Mexico.  A  few  emigrants  took  the  southern  trail  and  some  traffic  the 
northern,  and  each  was  familiar  to  the  hunters,  trappers  and  Indian 
traders  of  the  mountain  region. 

Between  these  routes  Parkman  hesitated  for  a  moment  before  starting 
on  the  expedition  of  which  he  has  left  that  fascinating  narrative,  the  first 
of  his  published  works.  The  Oregon  Trail.  For  his  purpose  he  of  course 
decided  wisely  in  favor  of  the  northern  route.  He  wished  to  see  and 
study  the  Indian  as  nearly  as  was  then  possible  in  his  primitive  condition. 
The  Dakotahs,  Crows,  Blackfeet  and  other  tril)es  of  the  North  had 
scarcely  seen  white  men,  except  the  half-wild  hunters  and  trappers  who 
frequented  their  country,  and  their  character  or  customs  had  not  appreci- 
ably changed  since  the  time  when  this  continent  was  unknown  to  the  rest 
of  the  world.  The  Comanches,  Arrapahoes,  Apaches,  Navahoes  and 
other  southern  tribes  had  been  for  generations  or  even  for  centuries  more 
or  less  in  contact  with  white  people,  and,  though  still  essentially  savage, 
had  been  more  or  less  superficially  influenced  by  them.  Yet  for  most 
adventurous  travelers,  seeking  new  and  strange  scenes  and  incidents,  the 
Santa  F6  trail  had  superior  attractions.  Trade  is  commonly  esteemed 
prosaic,  but  this  form  of  traffic  had  in  it  enough  of  novelty  and  variety 
of  scene,  person,  incident  and  danger  to  remove  it  beyond  the  region  of 
the  commonplace  and  give  it  a  flavor  of  romance  quite  unlike  anything 
to  be  found  in  the  business  of  ordinary  life  in  our  country  and  time. 

The  great  highway,  broad  and  well  worn  by  travel,  stretching  out  for 
eight  hundred  miles  through  a  vast  expanse  of  level  or  gently  rolling 
prairie,  seeming  to  the  eye  as  boundless  as  the  ocean,  with  no  landmarks 
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to  be  approached  and  passed,  no  dwelling  of  man  near  it,  no  other  roads 
meeting  or  crossing  it,  not  even  a  tree  or  bush  to  be  seen  for  days  to- 
gether, was  impre«ive  in  its  way,  and  the  grand  monotony  of  the  prairie, 
whether  bright  with  fresh  herbage  and  gay  with  flowers  in  the  spring  or 
gray  and  sombre  under  the  fierce  dry  heat  of  the  late  summer  or  early 
autumn,  was  sometimes  exhilarating,  sometimes  depressing. 

The  long  train  of  heavy  wagons,  transformed  each  evening  into  a  fort 
for  protettion  against  possible  Indian  attacks,  the  varied  company  of 
traders,  adventurers,  drivers,  mountain  men,  Yankees,  Missourians,  Cre- 
oles, French  and  Spanish,  half-breeds  and  Indians,  the  vast  herds  of 
buffalo,  the  inevitable  nightly  serenade  of  coyotes,  their  shrill  clamor  in- 
terrupted occasionally  by  the  long  mournful  howl  of  the  larger  "  lover  " 
wolf,  the  appearance  now  and  then  of  Indian  parties,  hostile  if  their 
numbers  or  the  carelessness  of  the  caravan  gave  them  an  opportunity  to 
stampede  the  stock  or  attack  the  train  or  camp  with  some  hope  of  success, 
or  ostensibly  friendly  if  the  conditions  constrained  them  to  appear  so — 
all  these  sights  and  sounds  and  incidents  were  full  of  novelty  and  interest 
to  the  observer  from  the  East ;  he  seemed  to  l)e  transferred  to  another 
age  and  to  share  with  the  early  travelers  and  explorers  the  delight  of  dis- 
covery of  new  lands,  new  peoples  and  new  manners. 

Colonel  Inman,  whose  book  has  suggested  these  remarks,  seems  to 
have  made  his  personal  acijiiainlance  with  the  Santa  Fe  trail  after  it  had 
lost  something  of  its  oriental  and  medieval  aspect.  But  the  traditions  of 
its  earlier  times  were  fresh  and  abundant.  He  has  collected  many  of 
them  and  relates  them  in  a  somewhat  desultory  but  agreeable  fashion. 
He  had  also  the  advantage  and  has  used  it,  of  course  with  suitable  ack- 
nowledgment, of  Josiah  Gregg's  book,  Commerce  of  the  Prairies,  pub- 
lished in  1845,  now  long  out  of  print  and  somewhat  scarce,  which  is  by 
far  the  most  complete  and  authentic  account  of  the  early  Santa  Fe  trade 
and  of  the  province  of  New  Mexico  before  its  acquisition  by  the  United 
States.  For  the  earliest  notices  of  this  trail  and  of  the  region  crossed  by 
it.  Colonel  Inman  seeks  the  usual  sources.  He  has  mention  of  Cabega  de 
Vaca,  of  De  Soto  and  Coronado.  who  in  the  sixteenth  century  traversed 
some  portion  of  this  region.  He  thinks  that  Coronado's  route  had  its 
terminus  near  the  great  bend  of  the  Arkansas.  It  seems  to  me  more 
probable  that  his  town  of  Quivira,  the  farthest  point  eastward  reached  by 
his  expedition,  was  on  the  Kansas  River  not  far  from  the  present  site  of 
Lawrence. 

Colonel  Inman's  book  can  scarcely  be  called  a  history,  though  it  con- 
tains much  historical  matter  and  is  full  of  anecdotes,  descriptions  and 
biograjihical  sketches  of  men  famous  on  the  frontier  in  their  day,  as 
scouts,  traders,  or  hunters,  ail  of  which,  besides  their  interest  as  tales  of 
adventure  and  peril,  have  value  as  illustrations  of  history. 

For  one  who  has  a  taste  for  tales  of  daring  and  perilous  adventure  it 
would  be  hard  to  find  more  pleasant  matter  for  desultory  reading  than 
these  anecdotes  of  such  daring  pioneers,  scouts,  mountain  men,  and  early 
traders  as  Ezekiel  Williams,  William  and  Charles  Bent,  Kit  Carson,  Col. 
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Cody,  St.  Vrain  and  others.  Colonel  Inman  himself  had  some  thrilling 
experiences  which  he  tells  with  spirit  and  modesty.  On  the  whole,  the 
book,  though  unsystematic  and  a  little  disappointing  to  one  who  exp>ects 
facts  arranged  in  an  orderiy  narrative,  was  well  worth  writing,  and  the 
men  now  living  who  could  have  written  it  so  well  with  so  much  personal 
knowledge  of  its  scenes  and  characters  are  not  many. 

J.  EvARTS  Greene. 


Essays  on  the  Ch'il  War  and  Reconstruction  and  Related  Topics.  By 
William  Archibald  Dunning,  Ph.D..  Professor  of  History  in 
Columbia  University.  (New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Company. 
1898.     Pp.  ix,  3;6.) 

The  Civil  War  produced  a  rank  and  rapid  growth  of  constitutional 
interpretations.  The  problems  were  new,  the  Constitution  untried  and 
the  extremity  seemed  dire.  President  Lincoln  and  Congress  found  ready 
to  hand  as  rules  of  interpretation  the  doctrines  of  implied  powers  and 
reasonable  construction  ("that  which  will  give  efficacy  and  force  to  a 
government,  rather  than  that  which  will  impair  its  operations  and  reduce 
it  to  a  state  of  imbecility,"  Story).     They  used  them  freely. 

The  cases  of  constitutional  interpretation  in  the  Civil  War  and  Re- 
construction jjeriod  are  treated  in  the  first  five  of  the  seven  essays  before 
us.  Essay  I.,  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  in  Civil  War,  dis- 
cusses those  acts  of  the  President  and  Congress  relating  to  the  conduct 
of  the  war  which  involve  new  or  questionable  powers.  Essay  II. ,  The 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  in  Reconstruction,  treats  of  the  relation 
of  the  seceded  states  and  their  inhabitants  to  the  national  government. 
The  conclusion  is  that  "private  rights  must  be  determined  ...  on  the 
theory  that  a  state  cannot  perish;"  but  the  "precedents  of  political 
action  may  and  probably  will  be  regarded  as  much  more  consistent  with' ' 
the  state-suicide  and  conquered-province  theories  of  Sumner  and  Stevens. 
In  the  territory  in  insurrection  the  national  government  stood  at  the  close 
of  the  war  supreme  above  every  other  authority  and  obligated  by  the 
Constitution  to  protect  life,  liberty  and  property  and  to  guarantee  a  re- 
publican form  of  government.  The  former  obligation  it  met  by  establish- 
ing the  militarj-  government,  which  acted  sometimes  through  the  state 
governments  and  sometimes  in  spite  of  them  (E^ssay  III.,  Military  Gov- 
ernment during  Reconstruction)  ;  and  the  latter  by  the  construction  of  a 
"  new  political  people"  and  its  organization  into  states  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  military  power  (Essay  IV.,  The  Process  of  Reconstruction). 
This  w-as  the  work  of  Congress  alone,  acting  by  a  two-thirds  majority  that 
was  sometimes  factitious.  But  if  in  time  of  war  the  executive  can  be- 
come a  despot,  says  Professor  Dunning,  in  the  view  of  constitutional 
history  the  impeachment  and  trial  of  President  Johnson  (Essay  V.) 
"must  be  considered  as  marking  the  utmost  limit  of  the  sharp  reaction 
which  followed  the  sudden  and  enormous  concentration  of  power  in  the 
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executive  department  during  the  stress  of  arms  .  .  .  The  single  vote  by 
which  Andrew  Johnson  escaped  conviction  marks  the  narrow  margin  by 
which  the  presidential  element  in  our  system  escaped  destruction. ' '  A 
few  of  the  precedents  treated  in  the  course  of  these  essays  have  been  con- 
firmed by  the  judiciary  ;  more  have  been  incorporated  into  the  Constitu- 
tion by  amendment ;  the  rest  stand  on  the  authority  of  the  department 
that  made  them. 

It  is  evident  from  the  style  and  method  of  treatment  that  Professor 
Dunning  has  thoroughly  familiarized  himself  with  the  documentary  evi- 
dence on  the  period.  But  the  work  of  the  historical  laboratory  is  not 
done  over  in  the  presence  of  the  reader.  His  results  are  succinctly 
stated.  The  temper  in  which  he  writes  is  wholesome.  Citations  and  ref- 
erences are  meagre;  still  on  the  main  point,  which  is  always  to  present 
the  constitutional  aspect  of  the  act  or  decision  rather  than  to  discuss  the 
method  by  which  it  was  actually  reached,  he  will  rarely  fail  to  carry  con- 
viction by  what  he  says.  To  the  teacher  and  the  student  his  work  will 
afford  valuable  and  timely  help  in  the  further  study  of  the  period.  To 
the  general  reader  he  will  prove  interesting,  unless  the  very  narrowness 
of  his  constitutional  point  of  view  should  disappoint. 

Professor  Dunning  is  forced  to  admire  the  process  of  reconstruction 
"as  a  demonstration  of  political  and  administrative  capacity;"  but  he 
criticizes  its  purpose  and  questions  the  political  wisdom  of  various  im- 
portant acts.  That  such  opinions  should  be  but  incidentally  expressed  in 
essays  that  ought  to  have  the  word  ' '  constitutional' '  worked  into  their 
collective  title  illustrates  the  author's  singleness  of  purpose.  But  it  also 
suggests  that  he  is  equipped  with  the  material  to  elaborate  in  another  and 
perhaps  larger  work  some  very  interesting  conclusions  on  some  of  the 
great  questions  of  political  expediency  that  arose  in  this  period. 

The  last  essay,  of  thirteen  pages,  on  American  Political  Philosophy, 
is  out  of  place  in  this  collection  and  insipid  in  comparison.  The  last  but 
one  :  Are  the  States  Equal  under  the  Constitution  ?  is  pertinent  and 
timely,  but  not  so  satisfactory  as  the  five  preceding.  It  is  easy  to  show 
that  the  inequalities  are  not  so  great  as  might  appear  at  first.  It  is  very 
easy  to  show,  however,  that  unequal  conditions  have  been  laid  on  some 
states,  that  they  have  been  operative  and  that  the  courts  have  enforced 
them  (cf.  two  land  cases  in  the  reports  of  the  U.  S.  Circuit  Court,  Turner 
vs.  Am.  Baptist  Missionary  Union,  5  McLean  344,  and  Thompson  vs. 
Holton,  6  McLean  386).  Still  the  Supreme  Court  has  repeatedly  declared 
the  principle  of  the  equality  of  the  states.  Profes.sor  Dunning  concludes 
alternatively  that  if  the  relation  of  the  United  States  to  the  individual ' 
states  in  respect  to  the  terms  of  admission  is  a  political  question,  "  as 
there  seems  to  be  good  reason  "  to  believe,  "  the  theory  that  all  states 
have  ecjual  powers  must  be  regarded  as  finally  defunct ;  if  it  is  not,  the 
theory  can  only  be  galvanized  into  life  by  a  powerful  act  of  judicial 
constniction  ;"  and  it  is  not  easy  to  find  evidence  in  rebuttal.  Yet  it 
seems  a  fair  criticism  to  ask  for  a  fuller  presentation  of  the  supporting 
cases  which  the  author  must  have  in  his  notes. 
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The  ten  reconstructing  states  are  prohibited  from  narrowing  the  elec- 
torate on  any  ground.  Mississippi  and  South  Carolina  have  openly  de- 
fied the  acts  of  Congress.  Mississippi  claimed  equality  with  the  other 
states.  South  Carolina  seems  to  have  ignored  the  restoring  act  looking 
simply  to  the  fifteenth  amendment.  ' '  Practically  this  distinction  has 
disappeared. ' '  Will  Congress  save  its  right  by  repealing  the  distinction 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  inexpedient  to  enforce  it  ?  or  will  it  continue  in 
abeyance  until  the  Court  has  occasion  to  remove  it  on  the  broad  ground 
that  unequal  conditions  are  unconstitutsonal  ?  Here  is  a  question  from 
the  reconstruction  period  that  is  alive  and  unsettled. 

Frederick  W.  Moore. 

Tlu  Finances  of  Nezv   York  City.      By  Ed\v.\rd  Dana  Durand. 
(New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Company.      1898.     Pp.  vii,  397.) 

To  an  ancient  Hindoo  maxim,  "  Without  treasure  there  is  no  reign- 
ing," Burke  gave  a  modern  form  and  smack  in  the  oft-quoted  epigram, 
"  The  revenue  of  the  state  is  the  state."  The  principle  was,  of  course, 
good  for  the  ancient  city,  which  was  itself  the  state,  and  may  apply  with 
but  slight  qualifications  to  the  modem  city,  which  is  but  part  of  the 
state. 

The  story  of  a  city  may  be  written  in  that  of  its  fisc.  The  interest  of 
such  a  work  as  that  before  us  is,  therefore,  not  confined  to  those  who 
concern  themselves  about  the  mere  financing  of  a  single  city  or  of  many. 
It  has  lessons  for  all  who  desire  the  betterment  of  urban  life  generally. 
Whether  for  the  limited  or  the  general  purpose,  no  better  subject  could 
be  taken  in  hand  than  the  finances  of  our  metropolitan  city,  already  as- 
piring to  the  leadership  of  the  world. 

Selecting  as  his  main  purpose  the  exhibition  of  the  finances  of  New 
York,  as  they  are  and  are  to  be,  the  author  sketches  but  briefly  their  past 
history  in  order  to  discover  there  the  germs  of  present  and  future  develop- 
ment. In  a  single  short  chapter  he  compresses  a  period  reaching  from 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  to  the  notable  epoch  of  1830.  It 
is  true  that  the  events  of  this  period  are  of  antiquarian  interest  only,  but 
in  it  are  found  the  beginnings  of  such  institutions  and  phenomena  as  the 
general  property  tax,  special  assessments,  legislative  meddling,  city  debt, 
and  a  sinking  fund.  Throughout  this  period  of  nearly  two  hundred  years 
the  city  was  governed  and  administered  by  its  Council,  very  much  as  the 
English  cities  now  are. 

The  Charter  of  1830  was  framed  upon  the  so-called  federal  plan,  but 
the  Council  continued  to  keep  a  large  part  of  administrative  duties  in  the 
hands  of  its  committees.  A  leading  feature  of  the  charter  was  the  provis- 
ion for  a  budget  drawn  up  by  the  controller,  approved  by  the  Council, 
and  submitted  to  the  state  legislature  for  its  final  action.  In  this  second 
period,  closing  with  1849,  the  Croton  water-works  were  constructed, 
which  together  with  a  few  other  and  minor  projects  brought  the  city  debt 
up  to  nearly  fourteen  millions. 
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In  the  third  period,  1850  to  1869,  during  which  the  city  was  under 
the  rule  of  the  state  legislature  through  "  commissions,"  we  find  the  debt 
increased  to  nearly  forty-five  millions,  with  an  eight-fold  increment  of 
annual  expenditure.  A  brief  account  of  the  Tweed  Ring  and  of  the 
political  events  culminating  in  the  charter  of  Greater  New  York  com- 
pletes the  historical  part  of  the  book  and  opens  the  way  to  the  main  sub- 
ject. The  author  ventures  the  opinion  that  the  combination  of  governing 
principles  in  the  new  charter  will  prove  unworkable.  He  evidently 
favors  "genuine  council  government." 

After  some  show  of  a  theoretical  scheme  the  author  proceeds  in  a 
practical  way  to  treat,  first,  of  the  revenue ;  next,  of  expenditure  ;  then, 
of  the  city  debt.  A  final  chapter  on  accounts  and  auditing  will  be  of 
value  to  officials  and  experts. 

The  three  revenue  chapters,  on  taxation,  special  assessments,  and  re- 
turns from  city  property  and  franchises  offer  nothing  novel  and  little  that 
is  instructive  or  encouraging.  There  is  the  same  old  story  of  the  evasion 
of  the  personal  property  tax,  of  the  vacation  and  non-collection  of  assess- 
ments, and  the  virtual  exemption  of  franchises  capitalized  for  untold 
millions,  from  taxation. 

The  two  chapters  on  the  city  expenditure  and  the  city  debt  are  per- 
haps better  worked  out  than  any  of  the  others.  It  is  a  curious  historical 
outcome  that  the  preparation  of  the  budget  is  still  entrusted  to  a  "  board 
of  estimate ' '  first  organized  by  Tweed  and  perpetuated  since  with  but 
slight  changes  in  personnel  and  powers.  The  common  council  of  Greater 
New  York  have  virtually  no  voice  in  determining  the  destination  of  the 
eighty  millions  of  revenue  to  be  annually  demanded.  That  the  vast  debt 
of  the  city  (nearly  $200,000,000)  which  includes  a  large  part  of  the 
Tweed  legacy,  imposes  a  per  capita  charge  of  only  $60  is  a  matter  for 
congratulation.  The  history  of  the  sinking  fund  of  New  York  would  be 
an  excellent  subject  for  a  separate  monograph. 

The  author  of  this  book  has  fulfilled  his  modest  task  with  credit. 
That  he  made  diligent  studies  on  the  ground  and  in  the  local  records, 
there  is  plenty  of  evidence.  The  book  is  well  made,  the  plan  is  good, 
there  is  a  bibliography,  some  useful  tables,  several  ingenious  illustrations, 
diagrams  and  an  excellent  index.  There  is  no  pretence  of  fine  writing, 
in  itself  a  great  merit.  The  adjective  "considerable  "  is  somewhat  over- 
worked. No  author  could  expect  a  work  of  this  kind  to  be  "a  posses- 
sion forever." 

Recurring  to  the  idea  suggested  at  the  opening  of  this  notice,  it  may 
finally  be  said  that  Mr.  Durand  may  have  rendered  a  greater  service  than 
he  proposed  to  himself. 

William  W.  Folwell. 

Part  XVI.  of  Dr.  Reginald  Lane  Poole's  Historical  Atlas  of  Modern 
Europe  (Clarendon  Press)  contains,  first,  a  map  of  Europe  in  1740,  based 
on  the  Spruner-Menke  map  (but  on  which  we  note  Rsywick  and  Mill- 
hauseri).     Next  follows  an  interesting  map  of  England  and  Wales  before 
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the  Norman  Conquest,  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Stevenson,  on  which,  by  an  inge- 
nious variation  of  typography,  Anglo-Saxon  names  taken  from  Bede, 
Latin  names  taken  from  Bede,  Celtic  names,  and  names  derived  from  the 
Chronicle  and  other  sources  are  distinguished  one  from  another.  A  list 
of  the  local  names,  with  their  modem  representatives,  is  given.  The  third 
map  in  this  part  is  one  prepared  by  Mr.  Hugh  E.  Egerton,  which  ex- 
hibits European  explorations  and  colonies  from  the  fifteenth  to  the  seven- 
teenth century.  It  represents  Guiana  as  extending  up  to  and  along  the 
south  side  of  the  Orinoco  for  about  two  hundred  miles  from  its  mouth. 
There  are  inset  maps  which  show  the  North  American  colonies,  the  West 
Indies,  the  Guinea  coast  and  the  Indian  Archipelago  after  the  Dutch 
conquests,  on  a  scale  larger  than  that  of  the  main  map.  The  first  of 
these  places  Hartford  a  dozen  miles  from  the  Connecticut,  New  York 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Hudson,  Jamestown  on  the  south  side  of  James 
River,  and  gives  Baltimore  the  date  of  1632  for  its  foundation. 

Part  XVII.  contains,  first,  a  map  of  England  intended  to  serve  for 
the  sixteenth,  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  but  especially  repre- 
senting the  conditions  of  1654,  and  the  rearrangement  of  seats  in  Parlia- 
ment effected  by  the  Instrument  of  Government,  in  order  to  indicate  ap- 
proximately the  distribution  of  population  and  property  in  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  London  and  its  environs  are  shown  on  an  en- 
larged scale.  This  map  has  been  prepared  by  the  editor,  who  has  also 
co-operated  with  Miss  Dorothea  Ewart  in  the  production  of  the  next  map. 
This  shows  the  ecclesiastical  divisions  of  Italy  in  the  Middle  Ages,  with 
special  maps  of  the  Roman  suburbicarian  bishoprics  and  of  the  city  of 
Rome  with  its  ecclesiastical  arrangements.  The  last  map,  by  Mr.  Eger- 
ton, is  one  which,  upon  Mercator's  projection,  shows  the  European  colo- 
nies and  dependencies  from  1815  to  1897,  and  the  states  of  that  period 
independent  of  European  powers.  It  is,  like  all  the  other  maps  described, 
well  designed  and  beautifully  executed ;  but  it  is  unfortunate  in  assigning 
the  region  now  covered  by  the  two  Dakotas,  Montana  and  Wyoming  to 
the  Oregon  territory,  rather  than  to  the  Louisiana  cession. 

The  first  Abtheilung  of  the  eighth  volume  of  Dahn's  Koenige  der  Ger- 
manen  is  a  brief  sketch  of  Prankish  political  history  from  613  to  843, 
making  a  thin  pamphlet  of  108  pages.  Nearly  one-half  of  this  space — 
46  pages — is  given  to  the  thirty  years  from  813  to  843,  so  that  the  first 
two  hundred  years  receive  very  summary  treatment.  This  division  of 
space  is  made  because  of  the  author's  more  detailed  treatment  of  the  his- 
tory to  the  death  of  Charlemagne  in  his  Urgeschichte,  to  which  constant 
reference  is  made.  The  whole  is,  however,  scarcely  narrative  history, 
but  rather  a  commentary  on  the  events,  and  a  statement  of  the  results  of 
the  author's  special  studies  and  of  his  always  decided  and  uncompromis- 
ing opinions.  Charlemagne,  for  example,  displayed  little  originality. 
His  work  in  all  directions  was  to  complete  what  his  predecessors  had 
begun.  His  wars  were  not  due  to  political  foresight,  or  to  any  unusual 
statesmanship.     The  great  motive  in  the  Saxon  war  was  religious,  the 
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expansion  of  Christianity.  The  effect  of  his  work  was  to  break  up  the 
old  Frankish  state  and  to  produce  results  against  which  he  would  himself 
have  striven  most  earnestly  had  he  foreseen  them.  And  yet  he  is  rightly 
called  the  Great,  and  was  a  ruler  of  extraordinary  genius.  In  addition  to 
the  clear  statement  which  it  gives  of  Dahn's  own  conclusions,  the  book 
will  be  found  very  useful  for  the  frequent  references  to  recent  special 
studies,  with  the  author's  reasons  for  agreement  or  disagreement. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  American  Historical  Association  for  1896 
has  lately  appeared.  It  is  made  up  in  two  volumes,  of  which  the  second. 
Professor  Ames's  essay  on  Amendments  to  the  Constitution,  calls  for  more 
detailed  notice  at  a  later  time.  The  first  volume  is  a  portly  tome  of  13 13 
pages,  far  too  large  for  the  convenience  of  most  readers,  but  containing 
an  unusually  large  proportion  of  valuable  matter.  We  do  not  pretend  to 
give  an  exhaustive  review  of  its  varied  contents,  beginning  with  Dr. 
Storrs's  graceful  inaugural  address  and  ending  with  Gen.  Greely's  labori- 
ous list  of  the  publications  of  the  first  twg  Congresses.  Professor  E.  G. 
Bourne's  paper  on  Ranke  would  seem  to  every  reader  deserving  of  special 
mention  in  even  the  briefest  summary.  Dr.  Herbert  Friedenwald's  elabo- 
rate, and  apparently  definitive,  account  of  the  jouriuls  and  papers  of  the 
Continental  Congress  is  distinctly  of  that  sort  of  material  of  which  the  As- 
sociation should  seek  to  bring  out  more  and  more ;  and  it  must  increase  pub- 
lic appreciation  of  the  importance  of  the  papers  of  that  congress  still  un- 
published, and  the  desire  of  historians  that  more  of  them  be  put  into  print. 
Professor  Haynes  contributes  an  interesting  sketch  of  the  activities  of  a 
Know-nothing  legislature.  The  extended  discussions  of  the  problems  of 
method  in  the  teaching  of  history,  here  printed  verbatim,  naturally  lack 
somewhat  in  strictness  of  form  ;  but  those  who  heard  the  many  instructive 
things  said  on  that  occasion  will  be  glad  to  have  a  chance  to  encounter 
some  of  the  suggestions  again,  and  to  think  them  over  at  leisure.  Profes- 
sor F.  J.  Turner's  paper  on  the  West  as  a  field  for  historical  study  is  ex- 
ceedingly suggestive,  and  is  accompanied  with  Mr.  Bradley's  bibliography 
of  Northwestern  materials.  Bibliographical  work  on  the  part  of  the  As- 
sociation happily  increases.  Mr.  Friedenwald's  paper  on  the  journals  of 
the  Continental  Congress  and  Professor  Bourne's  on  Ranke  have  excel- 
lent accompaniments  of  this  sort.  Of  other  papers,  we  note  Dr.  Libby's 
plea  for  the  study  of  votes  in  Congress  on  a  systematic  plan,  that  of 
Professor  G.  B.  Adams  on  the  influence  of  the  American  Revolution  on 
England's  government  of  her  colonies,  and  that  of  Dr.  E.  C.  Burnett  on 
the  history  of  the  government  of  federal  territories  in  Europe.  The  re- 
port of  the  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission  follows,  comprising,  in- 
deed, a  large  part  of  the  volume. 
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Although  the  greatness  of  Mr.  Gladstone  as  a  public  man  stands  fore- 
most in  public  recollection  since  his  death  (on  May  19),  and  ahhough 
history  was  only  one  of  the  many  fields  of  intellectual  activity  in  which 
his  extraordinary  mental  energies  exercised  themselves,  it  is  proper  for  a 
historical  journal  to  contribute  its  part  to  his  commemoration  by  calling 
to  remembrance  his  three  historical  books,  Studies  on  Homer  and  the 
Homeric  Age  (^iZi?>),  Juventiis  Mundi  (1869)  and  Homeric  Synchronism 
(1876),  books  which,  though  many  of  their  main  propositions  have  not 
commended  themselves  ultimately  to  the  professional  experts  in  ancient 
history,  yet  showed  great  learning  and  an  ingenious  and  powerful  mind. 
History  had  also  a  large  share  in  the  volumes  of  reprinted  essays,  Glean- 
ings of  Past  Years,  which  Mr.  Gladstone  published  in  1879. 

Sir  John  T.  Gilbert,  who  died  on  May  23,  was  born  in  Dublin  in 
1829.  From  1867  to  1875  he  was  secretary  to  the  Public  Record  Office 
of  Ireland.  He  edited  the  four  folio  volumes  of  Facsimiles  of  the  National 
Manuscripts  of  Ireland  which  the  government  published  several  years 
later.  He  was  also  the  author  of  a  History  of  the  City  of  Dublin  (1854- 
1859),  a  History  of  the  Viceroys  of  Ireland  (1865),  a  History  of  Affairs 
in  Ireland  from  1641  to  1652  (1879-1881),  and  a  History  of  the  Irish 
Confederation  and  the  War  in  Ireland  from  1641  to  164^  (seven  volumes, 
1882-1890).     He"  was  knighted  in  1897. 

Col.  G.  B.  Malleson,  C.  S.  I.,  one  of  the  most  noted  and  scholarly 
writers  on  Indian  history,  authoi  of  a  History  of  the  French  Empire  in 
India,  of  more  than  one  work  upon  the  Indian  Mutiny,  and  of  the  vol- 
umes on  Akbar,  Clive  and  Dupleix  in  the  Rulers  of  India  series,  died  on 
March  i,  aged  72. 

-August  Potthast,  formerly  librarian  of  the  German  Reichstag,  and 
author  of  two  well-known  books,  indispensable  to  the  student  of  medieval 
history,  Regesta  Pontificum  Rominorum  inde  ab  a.  jigS  ad  a.  IJ04  (1874) 
and  Bibliotheca  Historica  Medii  Aevi  (1862,  last  ed.  1896)  died  at  Leob- 
schiitz,  Prussia,  on  February  13. 

Rt.  Rev.  William  Stevens  Perry,  bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
diocese  of  Iowa,  died  in  Dubuque  on  May  11.  He  was  born  in  Providence 
in  1S32,  and  was  graduated  from  Harvard  College  in  1854.  After  having 
been  minister  of  various  churches  and  president  and  professor  of  church  his- 
tory at  Hobart  College,  he  was  elected  bishop  of  Iowa  in  1876.  For  many 
years  he  was  the  official  historiographer  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  the 
most  important  of  his  many  publications  had  to  do  with  its  history.  The 
chief  among  these  have  been  an  edition  of  iht  Journals  of  the  Conventions 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  (1861);  Documentary  History  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Churchin  the  United  States  of  America  (1863-1864); 
VOL.  111. — 50  (767  ) 
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Historical  Collections  of  the  American  Colonial  Church  (1871-1878);  and 
a  History  of  the  American  Episcopal  Church  (1885),  of  which  the  succes- 
sive chapters  were  written  by  various  hands,  under  his  editorial  supervi- 
sion. The  bishop's  services  have  been  particularly  eminent  in  the 
bringing  to  light  of  documents  in  England  bearing  on  the  history  of  his 
church  in  America. 

Hon.  William  H.  Trescot  died  on  May  4.  He  was  born  in  Charles- 
ton, S.  C,  in  1822.  In  i860  he  was  assistant  secretary  of  state,  and 
from  1877  to  1882  he  was  almost  constantly  employed  by  the  United 
States  government  in  special  diplomatic  missions.  He  published  in  1852 
a  valued  volume  on  the  Diplomacy  of  the  Revolution,  which  he  followed 
in  1857  with  a  Diplomatic  History  of  the  Administrations  of  Washington 
and  Adams. 

Col.  J.  Thomas  Scharf,  who  died  on  February  28,  at  the  age  of  55, 
was  the  author  of  four  useful  books  of  Maryland  history  :  Chronicles  of 
Baltimore  (1874),  a  History  of  Maryland  (1879),  a  History  of  Baltimore 
City  and  County  (1881),  anda  History  of  Western  Maryland  (1882).  Of 
these  his  History  of  Maryland,  in  three  volumes,  remains  the  leading 
general  history  of  the  state.  In  1887  he  also  published  a  History  of  the 
Confederate  States  Navy,  in  which  he  had  been  an  officer.  He  also  wrote 
histories  of  St.  Louis,  Philadelphia  and  Delaware  (1884,  1884,  1888). 
Col.  Scharf  was  a  tireless  and  most  successful  collector  of  manuscript  ma- 
terial relating  to  the  history  of  the  South.  His  collection  is  now  the 
property  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Rev.  Joseph  H.  Allen,  Unitarian  clergyman,  author  of  Christian  His- 
tory in  Three  Great  Periods  (1880-1882),  died  on  March  20,  aged  78. 

.An  International  Congress  of  History  will  be  held  at  the  Hague  in 
September,  when  the  Netherlands  celebrate  the  majority  and  coronation 
of  the  Queen.  The  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  will  be  the  honorary 
president ;  the  actual  presiding  officer,  M.  de  Mauldc  La  Claviere,  secre- 
tary of  the  Socicte  d'Histoirc  Diplomati<iue  of  Paris.  The  congress  will 
be  opened  on  September  12.  The  subscription  is  fixed  at  twenty  francs, 
or  four  dollars.  The  ])apers  read,  which  may  be  written  in  any  language, 
will  be  printed  and  distributed  to  the  members.  The  chairman  of  the 
local  conmiittee  is  M.  .Vsscr,  councillor  of  state.  Mr.  James  Gustavus 
Whiteley,  of  223  West  Lanvale  Street,  IJaltimore,  has  been  appointed  to 
organize,  and  to  preside  over,  the  section  of  the  United  States. 

The  latest  of  the  Translations  and  Reprints  of  the  Original  Sources  of 
European  History  published  by  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  are  :  first, 
a  translation  of  the  canons  of  the  four  General  Councils,  edited  by  Pro- 
fessor Edwin  K.  Mitchell  of  the  Hartford  Tlicological  Seminary  ;  sec- 
ondly, a  scries  of  documents  illustrative  of  feudalism,  edited  by  Professor 
E.  P.  Cheyney.  The  latter  contains  documents  illustrating  the  origins 
of  feudalism  out  of  the  relations  of  personal  dependence,  dependent  land- 
tenure,  and  i)rivate  jurisdiction,  and  thirty-odd  documents  illustrating 
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note.  I»zr±i£  tiit  T-T^esEi.:  jtar  tbt  hisr^r  ^jsl  ot^iEraaeE'.  c>f  tht  urj^  ersrrr 
intends  to  iarje  irts-  jr.l.ljcEticcif  lErgtr  ''".st.  bat  "iiee::  hf  -w  'xl\  :  sz.  edi- 
tion of  the  Lsri:.  zzii.  Grsti  ttT-ts  c:  tj>e  M.Kt.rr.f-rr::v.  A-r..'-  '■sr:^.?'..  -w-iti 
an  F.-'r"  i-"'  tazKiif-rci..  histarjC£l  ;ntrc>d-j-ju:>i_  s:iid  Il■xe^  ;  irwr  reraon- 
saanc*  irhjii  irit  Cciur  ots  Aias-  yTts>t:x\t^c  •■.'  tit  kiix  ir  z---^  during 
the  ministry  cif  T'^rat :  sjiz  l  .S:%r.-f-£.':-i  z^' Zf.r  Jzal.CT.  Iirr.c:^sar.:i. 
ed:ied  I'v  If.  MtrrJLk  "Olr-ctcr.: . 

Xrie  AvrZ  rkur:;:<er  ic  tiit  .£ii..'ir.i.  r:j.'  fUr-.n.  co-U-liis^  £  re:<C)r:  on 
practicil  tn-ethadi  tc -.•ea_iiinr  iisian-  t^resKited  10  tiit  NtT«-  Enciand  His- 
lOTT  Teaciten:'  Aia.o-:aTicg:.  In  itj  '.cnnmruinee.  and  d;s'.:ussj'.>i:  of  the  same 
I'T  President  EL  at  :  sad  £.  list  of  Enxriisr  source  for  tXMr  teacfning  cif  iiis- 
torr.  Tnt  _""-^it  nuiul»er  of  tbe  saiut  jtenodiccl  tontE;ii!-  £  suggest;ve 
artitkr  01;  trie  ieaci:'.iit  uf  EurojjeaL  histon  :r  colierei  l-y  J'roiest.yr  J.  H- 
Robiuiiox  of  Coiumiiii- 

Proiesar  lohii  V\'.  Perr:!.  of  AliegneEv  Coliegt,  Keadvilit.  Penn., 
has  i»et:r  ei»;cri,ed  t'rofcsbor  of  iiistorr  at  .^dt-H»er.  Coliege.  C'iexeiand. 

MesTi.  T.  "i .  CroFtl  and  Co.  stiiiounce  trie  tmiiirjatioL  of  a  trans- 
lation of  Vi'jtor  I'unrv't  Gmrrc'  Jiiji,"^  (f  :i.<  li'if.'c.  edited  03  Prt*- 
fcisor  E.  A.  Grot:venor  of  Amiiers:  Colieize. 

▲SdZaVT  HISTOST 

Tbe  Macniiljar.  Co.  »IL  jiuiiiisi;  ;r.  four  auarto  \oiuines.  commencing 
C>cioi»er.  iSuK  tiit  E.T,r\:u^a'.d:a  J:>:t:.:c.  £  dictiona--^'  of  tiie  Bibk., 
edited  or  tiit  Kr> .  T.  K.  Cijeiiie.  f 'riei  Professor  at  ''.►xford  and  Canon 
of  PvO'Jiesier.  and  by  It.  J.  Sutiieriand  Biack.  assijstan:  editor  of  the 
EnrycicpaidiC  ii^iict:n::c. 

TI ne  -•^^meri'.-ai.  ex'jaxationi-  on  tijt  sitt  of  Corinth  were  resumed  by 
Professor  iLi-fnaraioi..  director  of  tiit  .-..merjcar.  School,  or:  March  =5. 
Pirent  iia>  beer,  discovered,  it  n  intended  t'na;  the  ne.\!  efi'ort^  shaE 
be  madt  ol  tiit  siit  of  tin;  agoTE..  whiCL  i.-  now  though:  to  i^e  coro- 
vieie;>  deieniDTied.  Tne  new  Austrair.  Institute,  under  tht  direction  of 
Xr.  Ad:'i;>i.  'V^  ilneiu..  has-  iiegur.  extiioratioi-  and  excavation  or.  tht  site 
of  tht  iciiiiut  of  -.temis  at  Lusol.  'J"ht  English  >choo:  iiitcndi  to 
excavate  it.  Creit.  'J'nt  Prussian  uiuse;:ras  iia\t  decided  on  exca\atioiis 
a:  Miietui.  and  »il]  iiiai;t  £  L»cginuing  ne.v.  autumn. 

liemharda'-  liursy.  L>i  A^nsioiili  /<'i'/.rr;;a,  ' ^>•^.^u.•.w.  rv-i:.'  ahc-ii:.< 
JFanii  c:  Au::t>^::a;:  Giurgevt-.  C.  Maniesei..  ]ii..  i.:F  atiemj)t>  with 
mucT  ai)ihty  n.  mainiain.  against  M'iiamowr.;..  tht  ••  lew  tiiat  tht  second 
par.  o:'  xnt  iaino;  ftatiy.  1.-  no:  derived  iron.  »e',oiida-y  materiaii.  l)u; 
di^ecti^■  uxiin  tiit  original  tex:  of  tht  constitution.-  and  iaws. 

Ir.  t  sent:-  t>'  Cdtu.'.  Srudit:  :r.  Ciassi-a.'  Phiiowz} .  No.  VII.  is  a 
monogTapi.  01.  tiit  .^^tnenian  secretaries,  in-  Mr.  Wilii.iTr  S.  Perguson. 

TiK-  nex:  \oiuine  of  tht  Egyii:  Expioratjor.  Fund  Gra:co-E.oman 
uianci.   .  wiiiji.  lua^  i»t  exi>ected  in   midsummer.  wiL  contain,  iiesides 
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many  fragments  of  classical  and  early  Greek  papyri,  several  fragments  of 
Thucydides,  of  Herodotus,  of  Xenophon's  ^(f/ZfwVa,  of  a  chronological 
work  giving  the  chief  events  from  356  to  316  B.  C,  and  of  a  lost  Roman 
historian. 

In  the  Bulletin  de  Correspotidance  Hellinique,  XXL,  r-8,  M.  Per- 
drizet,  in  an  article  on  Proxenes  Macidoniens  d  Delphes,  derives  from  the 
Delphic  inscriptions  important  conclusions  regarding  the  early  history  and 
geography  of  Macedonia,  and  respecting  the  Grecian  coast-cities  absorbed 
by  Philip. 

In  the  May-June  number  of  the  Rnme  Historique,  Dr.  W.  Liebenam 
begins  a  general  survey  of  the  German  and  Austrian  publications  in  Ro- 
man history  during  the  years  1894-1895. 

Noteworthy  articles  in  periodicals :  Sir  H.  H.  Howorth,  The  Early 
History  of  Babylonia,  II.  (English  Historical  Review,  April)  ;  E.  W. 
Hopkins,  Ancient  and  Modern  Hindu  Gilds  (Yale  Review,  May)  ;  R. 
Pohlmann,  Die  Anfdnge  des  Sozialismus  in  Europa  (Historische  Zeit- 
schrift,  LXXX.  3). 

MEDIEVAL  HISTORT. 

Parts  of  the  poem  of  Ambrose  on  the  Third  Crusade,  Histoire  de  la 
Guerre  Sainte,  were  printed  in  1885  in  the  Monumenta  Germaniae  His- 
torica,  Scriptores,  Vol.  XXVII.,  but  the  whole  had  never  been  printed. 
M.  Gaston  Paris  has  now  printed  a  complete  edition  of  the  poem,  with 
an  abundant  apparatus.  It  appears  to  be  proved  that  Books  II.  to  VI.  of 
the  well-known  Itinerarium  Regis  Ricardi  are  a  mere  translation  from  the 
poem  of  the 7i5»«^/i?«r  Ambrose.  The  first  book  of  the  London  canon  is  de- 
rived from  the  same  source  as  Ambrose,  rather  than  directly  from  the  latter. 

In  the  Bibliotheque  de  I'Ecolc  des  Hautes  Etudes  (Sciences  Re- 
ligieuses)  fasc.  9,  M.  Picaret  presents  a  masterly  study  of  the  intellectual 
and  religious  life  of  Pope  Sylvester  11. — Gerbcrt,  tin  Pape  Philosophe 
d^ aprcs  r Histoire  ct  d' aprcs  la  Lcjcnde  (Paris,  Leroux). 

MODERN  EUROPEAN   HISTORY. 

M.  Albert  Waddington  has  completed  his  careful  and  scholarly  work 
on  La  Ripiihlique  des  Provinces-  Unies,  la  France  ct  Ics  Pays-Bas  Esf>ag- 
nots  de  1630  a,  i6jo,  by  the  publication  of  the  second  volume  (Paris, 
Masson,  pp.  433),  which  extends  from  1642  to  1650. 

A  translation  of  Seignobos'  Political  History  of  Modern  Europe,  ed- 
ited by  Professor  S.  M.  Macvane,  of  Harvard  University,  is  announced 
by  Messrs.  Henry  Holt  and  Co. 

Noteworthy  articles  in  periodicals :  H.  E.  Dosker,  John  of  Barne- 
veldt.  Martyr  or  Traitor  (Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Review,  April); 
H.  Havelock,  The  Cossacks  in  the  Early  Seventeenth  Century  (English 
Historical  Review,  April). 
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GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

Sir  William  Fraser,  who  had  previously  published  a  sumptuous  book 
on  the  Johnstones,  earls  and  marquises  of  Annandale,  has  prepared  for  the 
Fifteenth  Report  of  the  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission  (Appendix, 
Part  IX.)  a  calendar  of  the  manuscripts  of  J.  J.  Hope  Johnstone,  Esq., 
of  Annandale.  The  collection  embraces,  among  other  papers,  a  series  of 
early  charters,  a  large  number  of  royal  and  other  official  letters  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  and  the  correspondence  of  the  first 
Marquis  of  Annandale  and  of  his  brother-in-law,  the  eighteenth  earl  of 
Crawford. 

The  Commission  has  also  issued  its  first  volume  of  Reports  on  Manu- 
scripts in  the  Welsh  Language,  edited  by  Mr.  Gwenogvryn  Evans.  This 
volume  is  devoted  to  the  manuscripts  of  Lord  Mostyn  at  Mostyn  Hall. 
Especially  noteworthy  among  them  is  a  history  of  England  and  Wales, 
by  Ellis  Griffith,  a  soldier  at  Calais  an4  an  eye-witness  of  many  interest- 
ing events  temp.  Henr.  VHI. 

Sir  James  H.  Ramsay,  whose  Lancaster  and  York  appeared  a  few 
years  ago,  is  now  about  to  publish  a  work  in  two  volumes,  entitled  Founda- 
tions of  England,  in  which  he  will  treat  of  the  portions  of  English  history 
anterior  to  1399.  The  book  will  be  published  by  Messrs.  Swan,  Sonnen- 
schein  and  Co. 

In  view  of  the  approaching  celebration  of  the  thousandth  anniversary 
of  King  Alfred's  death,  Miss  Mary  Rosamond  Earle,  of  Newnham  Col- 
lege, is  preparing  an  edition  of  all  his  writings. 

.Professor  W^  I^wis- Jones,  of  the  University  College  of  North  Wales, 
is  engaged  on  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  Arthurian  legend,  preparatory 
to  issuing  an  edition  of  the  oldest  text  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth's  His- 
toria  Britonum. 

Major  Martin  A.  S.  Hume's  The  Great  Lord  Burghley  :  a  Study  in 
Elizabethan  Statecraft  will  be  issued  in  the  autumn  by  Messrs.  James 
Nisbet  and  Co. 

Sir  James  Marwick,  town  clerk  of  Glasgow,  the  originator  of  the 
Scottish  Burghs  Record  Society  and  editor  of  most  of  its  publications, 
has  just  completed  a  work  which  will  probably  form  the  last  to  be  issued 
by  the  Society.  This  work  traces  the  constitutional  history  of  the  city 
from  its  origin  to  the  year  1650. 

The  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  is  publishing  Two 
Huntired  Years :  The  History  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge,  1698-1898,  by  Rev.  W.  O.  B.  Allen  and  Rev.  Edmund 
M'Clure,  the  secretaries  of  the  society.  The  work  is  largely  based  on 
the  records,  letter-books,  reports  and  minutes  of  the  society  since  its 
foundation,  and  will  throw  much  light  on  the  history  of  the  Church  of 
England  during  the  eighteenth  century,  the  early  history  of  the  planta- 
tions in  America,  and  the  emigration  of  the  Salzburg  exiles. 
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The  Scottish  History  Society  has  just  published  The  Journals  ami 
Papers  of  John  Murray  of  Broiighton,  who  was  secretary  to  Prince  Charles 
Edward  during  the  time  of  the  Jacobite  rising  of  1745,  edited  by  Mr. 
R.  Fitzroy  Bell.  The  Society  will  also  publish  the  Accompt-Book 
(note-book  or  diary)  of  Bailie  David  Wedderburne,  merchant  of  Dundee, 
1580-1630. 

The  Nelson  papers,  chiefly  descending  from  Lady  Nelson,  which 
Literature  has  brought  to  public  notice,  are  continued  in  the  issues  for 
March  23,  April  6,  April  20,  and  May  4,  and  apparently  concluded. 

Noteworthy  articles  in  periodicals  :  A.  Snow,  Craft  Guilds  in  the 
Fifteenth  CV/7///ry  (Dublin  Review,  April);  English  Jesuits  and  Scottish 
Intrigues,  1^81-82  (Edinburgh  Review,  April). 

PRANCE. 

A  French  annual  "Poole's  Index"  is  being  prepared  by  M.  D. 
Joordel,  and  will  be  published  at  Paris  by  Nilsson.  It  will  be  entitled 
Riper toire  Bibliographique  des  principales  Revues  franfaises  pour  F Annie, 
— and  will  comprise  an  author-  and  subject-index  to  the  articles  in  142 
French  periodicals. 

The  second  volume  of  M.  P.  Viollet's  Histoire  des  Institutions 
Politiques  et  Administratives  de  la  France  (Paris,  Larose),  presents  an 
admirable  summary  of  the  history  of  French  institutions  from  the  tenth 
to  the  sixteenth  century,  dealing  with  royalty  and  the  administrative 
organs  which  surrounded  it,  with  the  church  and  the  clergy,  and  with 
the  nobility. 

In  the  Collection  de  Textes  pour  servir  a  P  Etiseignement  de  F  Histoire 
(Paris,  Picard),  M.  A.  Bouillet  publishes  the  Liber  Miraculonim  S.  Fidis, 
invaluable  for  the  social  and  economic  history  of  southern  France  in  the 
eleventh  century.  The  text  is  from  a  Schlettstadt  manuscript,  with  colla- 
tion of  eight  others,  and  the  edition  is  scholarly. 

An  important  study  of  the  intellectual  life  of  the  twelfth  century  is 
presented  by  M.  A.  Dieudonne  in  his  recent  book  called  Hildehert  de 
Savardin,  evequc  du  Mans,  archevfque  de  Tours,  sa  Fie,  ses  Lcttrcs 
(Paris,  Picard,  pp.  303),  based  upon  a  critical  recension  of  the  very 
interesting  letters  of  that  prelate. 

We  are  able  to  be  more  precise  than  in  our  last  number  with  respect 
to  Denifle  and  Chatelain's  Chartularium  Universitatis  Parisiensis.  The 
fourth  volume  having  contained  simply  the  texts  relative  to  the  internal 
history  of  the  university  during  the  years  from  1394  to  1452,  the  fifth 
will  jjresent  those  of  the  same  period  which  relate  to  the  Great  Schism 
and  the  ecumenical  councils  of  the  fifteenth  century  and  to  the  affairs  of 
Wyclif,  the  Hussites  and  Jean  Petit.  The  second  volume  of  the  Aucfa- 
rium  has  been  published  and  contains  the  continuation  of  the  book  of  the 
proctors  of  the  English  (German)  nation  from  140O  to  1466. 
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Out  of  the  abundant  archives  of  La  Roche-Guyon,  M.  E.  Rousse  has 

•  composed  an  instnictive  and  faithful  picture  of  provincial   feudal  society 

in  the  last  days  of  French  feudalism,  U>te  Famille   Fcodale  aiix  XV'  et 

XVI'  Siccles :  Les  Scilly,  Seigneurs  tie  la  Roche-Guyon  (Paris,  Hachette). 

M.  de  Ff^lice  adds  to  his  excellent  treatise  on  the  Huguenots,  Les 
Protestants  d' autrefois,  Vie  intirieure  des  Eglises,  Mceurs  et  Usages,  a 
second  volume  (Paris,  Fischbacher,  pp.  368)  especially  devoted  to  the 
pastors,  their  characteristics  and  the  circumstances  of  their  life,  all  treated 
upon  the  basis  of  minute  and  learned  researches. 

One  of  the  most  noted  of  the  French  economists  of  the  last  century, 
but  one  of  whose  life  little  has  hitherto  been  known,  was  Claude  Vincent 
de  Gournay,  merchant,  marquis  and  intendant  du  commerce.  M.  G. 
Schelle  has  now  printed  an  adequate  life  of  him,  Vincent  de  Gournay 
(Paris,  Guillaumin,  pp.  300). 

The  most  notable  recent  book  of  Napoleonic  history  would  appear  to 
be  M.  Arthur  Chuquet's  La  Jeunesse  de  Napoleon :  Brienne  (Paris, 
Armand  Colin,  pp.  494),  which  is  in  a  sense  a  continuation,  at  least  a 
natural  consecjuence,  of  his  eleven  volumes  on  Les  Guerres  de  laRtoolu- 
tion. 

M.  Saige,  archivist  to  the  Prince  of  Monaco,  has  published  an  inter- 
esting and  valuable  general  history  of  that  small  independent  state, 
Monaco,  ses  Origines  et  son  Histoire,  d'aj>res  les  Documents  Originaux 
(Paris,  Hachette). 

Noteworthy  articles  in  periodicals  :  Abb6  Vacandard,  Les  Elections 
Episcopales  sous  les  Merovingiens  (Revue  des  Questions  Historiques, 
April);  P.  Imbart  de  la  Tour,  Les  Paroisses  Rurales  dans  V Ancienne 
France,  HI.  (Revue  Historique,  May);  P.  Fournier,  Yves  de  Chartres 
et  le  Droit  Canoni<]ue,  H.  (Revue  des  Questions  Historiques,  April); 
H.  Pirenne,  Villes,  Alarches  et  Marchands  au  Moyen  Age  (Revue  His- 
torique, May);  G.  Syveton,  Louis  XIV.  et  Charles  XII.,  I.  (Revue 
d' Histoire  Diplomatique,  1898,  2);  G.  W.  Prothero,  The  Parlement  of 
Paris  (English  Historical  Review,  April);  A.  de  Ganniers,  Le Marichal 
de  Luckner  et  la  Premiere  Campagne  de  Belgique  en  17^2,  d'' apres  les 
Documents  du  Depot  de  la  Guerre  (Revue  des  Questions  Historiques, 
April);  F.  Masson,  Les  Bonaparte  et  le  Consulat  a  Vie,  1802  (Revue  de 
Paris,  February  15);  Baron  du  Casse,  Le  s'  Corps  de  P Armie  d' Italieen 
i8jQ,  II.  (Revue  Historique,  May). 

ITAI.T,  SPAIN,  PORTUOAI.. 

Upon  the  basis  Of  the  voluminous  police  reports  of  1814  and  1815  in 
the  archives  formerly  belonging  to  the  grand-duchy  of  Tuscany,  Signor 
G.  Marcotti,  in  his  Cronache  Segrete  della  Polisia  Toscana  (Florence,  G. 
Barbera)  has  constructed  a  valuable  and  interesting  picture  of  political 
life  and  movements  in  Tuscany  during  those  two  important  years. 

From  March  18  to  April  10  an  Esposizione  del  Risorgimento  was  held 
at  Milan,  intended  to  commemorate  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Five 
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Days.  The  municipal  government,  the  Museo  del  Risorgimento,  the 
Societa  Storica  Lombarda,  and  other  organizations  co-operated  in  the  com- 
memoration, and  in  the  exhibition  of  documents,  books,  pictures  and 
relics  illustrating  the  revolutionary  events  of  1846-1848. 

Signer  Cristoforo  Manfredi  has  gathered  out  of  the  archives  of  the 
Italian  general  staff  the  material  for  an  excellent  book  on  La  Spedizione 
Sarda  in  Crimea  nel  1855-56  (Rome,  Enrico  Voghera). 

The  house  of  Hoepli  at  Milan  have  brought  out  a  second  edition  of 
Signor  Francisco  Bertolini's  Storia  del  Risorgimento  Italiano,  to  which 
the  author  has  added  two  new  chapters,  on  the  relations  between  Italy 
and  France  since  1870  and  on  the  colony  of  Eritrea  respectively. 

Upon  the  basis  of  a  very  ample  collection  of  documentary  materials, 
Don  Manuel  Danvila  has  begun  the  publication  of  an  elaborate  Historia 
Critica  y  Documentada  de  las  Comunidades  de  Castilla.  The  first  volume 
(of  six)  has  alteady  appeared. 

The  eighth  volume  of  Sefior  M.  de  Olivart's  Coleccion  de  Tratados, 
Cotwentos  y  Documentos  Intemacionales,  the  second  for  the  reign  of  Al- 
fonso XII.,  presents,  with  the  usual  historical  notes,  the  documents  for 
the  period  extending  from  1880  to  November,  1885. 

Sefior  W.  E.  Retana  has  published  a  third  volume  of  his  Archivo  dei 
Biblibfilo  Filipino  (Madrid,  pp.  564),  containing  a  general  report  on  the 
Philippines  made  in  1583  by  Domingo  de  Salazar,  first  bishop  of  the 
islands,  an  account  of  China  and  its  relations  to  the  Philippines,  which 
the  bishop  sent  to  Philip  II.  in  1590,  a  description  of  the  majjs  and 
plans  of  the  islands  possessed  by  the  Archives  of  the  Indies,  and  a  further 
installment  of  Sefior  Retana's  bibliography  of  the  group. 

Senhor  Zeferino  Brandao  is  preparing  a  careful  monograph  on  the 
Prior  of  Crato  and  the  conquest  of  Portugal  by  Philip  II. 

Noteworthy  articles  in  periodicals :  J.  Guiraud,  Rome,  Villc  Saintc 
au  l"  Siir/e  (Revue  d'Histoire  ct  de  Litterature  Religieuses,  III.  i);  K. 
Zeumer,  Gcschichte  der  wisigothischen  Gesefsgelning,  I.  (Xeues  Archiv., 
XXIII.,  2);  W.  F.  Tilton,  The  Fate  of  the  Spanish  Armada  (Cen- 
tury Magazine,  June);  F.  P.  Badhani,  Nelson  and  the  Neapolitan  Repub- 
licans (English  Historical  Review,  April);  A.  Stern,  Der  Versuch  des 
Staatsstreiches  Ferdinand  VI T.  von  Spanicn  im  Jiili  1822  (Historische 
Vierteljahrschrift,  n.  f..  III.  i). 

GERMANY,   AUSTRIA,    SWITZERLAND. 

The  "  Versammlung  deutscher  Historiker"  was  held  this  year  at 
Nuremberg,  on  -April  11-13.  The  principal  subjects  discussed  were  the 
organization  and  accessibility  of  archives ;  the  archives  of  the  Vatican  ; 
the  medieval  colonization  of  eastern  Germany  ;  the  origins  of  seigniorial 
property  in  Germany,  etc. 

The  provincial  historical  commission  for  Styria  has  ado))ted  a  plan 
for  the  publication  of  a  comprehensive  work  on   the  constitutional  and 
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administrative  history  of  that  province,  in  a  series  of  separate  parts  en- 
titled Forschungen  zur  Ver/assungs-  und  Verwallungsgeschichte  der  Steier- 
tnark.  Two  parts  have  already  appeared,  a  volume  by  Professor  F.  von 
Krones  on  the  constitutional  and  administrative  history  of  the  mark  and 
duchy  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  accession  of  the  Hapsburgs,  and  one 
by  Fr.  Ilwof  on  the  counts  of  Attems. 

Under  the  general  editorship  of  Professor  Richard  Schroder  the  Prus- 
sian Academy  of  Sciences  has  entered  upon  the  compilation  of  a  compre- 
hensive and  scientific  Worterbuch  der  deutschen  Rechtssprache. 

A  historical  commission  for  Alsace-Lorraine  has  been  established. 
The  publication  of  a  chronicle  of  Metz  and  of  cartularies  of  Strassburg 
and  Metz  is  contemplated. 

P.  Kalkoff,  who  has  already  published  an  annotated  translation  of  the 
despatches  of  Aleander,  has  now  printed  in  the  SchrifUn  des  Vereins  fiir 
Reformationsgcschichte,  Heft  59  (Halle,  Niemeyer),  translations  of  the 
other  contemporary  accounts  of  Luther  at  Worms,  written  in  other  lan- 
guages than  German.  They  are  accompanied  with  notes  and  introduc- 
tions as  to  the  various  ambassadors,  etc. 

The  association  which  has  charge  of  the  Zwingli  Museum  at  Zurich 
has  begun  the  publication  of  a  semi-annual  journal  called  Zwingliana, 
devoted  to  the  history  of  Zwingli  and  of  the  Reformation. 

M.  Rodolphe  Reuss  has  published,  as  a  part  of  the  Bibliotheque  de 
I'Ecole  des  Hautes  fetudes  (Paris,  Bouillon),  the  first  of  two  volumes  of 
a  highly  important  history  of  Z'  Alsace  au  XVII'  Steele,  in  which  he  in- 
tends to  present  a  full  and  careful  picture  of  the  material,  religious  and 
moral  life  of  that  province  from  1618  to  1697.  ITie  first  volume  treats 
with  great  impartiality  the  political  history  of  the  country  and  its  subdi- 
visions during  the  Thirty  Years'  War  and  the  first  years  of  the  French 
rule,  with  minute  attention  to  the  history  of  the  administration  and  of 
economic  life. 

Professor  \V.  A.  S.  Hewins,  of  London,  will  probably  have  ready  in 
the  autumn  a  History  of  German  Commercial  Policy,  based  upon  some  of 
his  lectures  at  the  School  of  Economics. 

The  Deutsche  Revue  began  in  its  February  number  the  publication  of 
a  series  of  letters,  important  for  the  German  history  of  the  years  from 
1847  on,  which  passed  between  the  Prince  Consort  Albert  and  Bunsen. 

Students  of  modern  German  history  will  surely  give  a  hearty  welcome 
to  the  new  biographical  annual  edited  by  A.  Bettelheim  and  published 
at  Berin  by  G.  Reimer,  under  the  title  Biographisches  Jahrbuch  und 
Deutscher  Nekrolog.  The  first  volume  (pp.  77,  463)  consists  of  two 
parts,  the  first  containing  various  biographical  matter  and  a  bibliography 
of  biography  for  the  year  1896,  while  the  second  presents  biographies, 
prepared  with  unusual  care,  of  Germans  who  died  in  that  year.  The 
names  are  numerous,  the  principle  of  selection  catholic,  and  the  volume 
•certain  to  be  of  permanent  value. 
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Noteworthy  articles  in  periodicals :  G.  Seeliger,  Volksrecht  utid 
'Konigsrecht  ?  (Historische  Vierteljahrschrift,  n.  f.,  III.  i);  E.  Diimmler, 
Stiidien  iiber  Hrabanus  Matirus  (Sitzungsberichte  der  k.  preuss.  Akad- 
emie  der  Wissenschaften,  1898,  3);  F.  von  Bezold,  Die  altesten  deutschen 
Unwersitdten  in  ihrem  Verhdltnis  zum  Staat  (Historische  Zeitschrift, 
LXXX.  3);  K.  Miiller,  Konig  Sigmunds  Geleit  fiir  JIuss  (Historische 
Vierteljahrschrift,  n.  f.,  III.  i);  H.  Pechtl,  Joseph  11.  und  die  Staats- 
beamten  seiner  Zeit,  I.  (Zeitschrift  fiir  Kulturgeschichte,  V.  4,  5). 

AMERICA. 

Mr.  J.  N.  Lamed,  of  the  Buffalo  Public  Library,  whose  History  for 
Ready  Reference  has  found  a  place  of  much  usefulness  in  many  libraries, 
has  undertaken,  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  George  Ileg,  to  prepare  an  anno- 
tated bibliography  of  American  history,  similar  to  that  which  Messrs. 
Sturgis  and  Krehbiel  prepared  for  the  literature  of  the  fine  arts.  It  is  to 
comprise  about  a  thousand  titles,  which,  by  the  co-operation  of  expert 
scholars,  will  be  accompanied  with  notes  expressing  an  estimate  of  the 
character  and  value  of  each. 

The  house  of  Felix  Alcan,  of  Paris,  announces  a  Histoire  des  £tats 
Unis  d'  Amerique,  by  Professor  Adolphe  Cohn  of  Columbia  University. 

Mr.  A.  P.  C.  Griffin,  assistant  librarian  of  Congress,  has  prepared  a 
\z\.\iab\e  List  0/  Books  relating  to  Cuba,  which  has  been  printed  as  Senate 
Document  No.  161  of  the  Second  Session  of  the  55th  Congress.  It  is 
accompanied  with  a  bibliography  of  maps  by  Mr.  P.  Lee  Phillips. 

The  concluding  volume  of  the  Catalogue  of  the  Rawlinson  Manuscripts, 
by  Mr.  W.  D.  Macray  of  the  Bodleian  Library,  may  be  expected  to  con- 
tain much  material  relating  to  America,  and  an  exhaustive  index  of  per- 
sons, places  and  things  mentioned  in  the  five  volumes  now  brought  to 
conclusion. 

Francis  P.  Harper,  of  New  York,  announces  the  commencement  of  a 
new  series  of  historical  works  under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  Elliott  Coues, 
to  be  entitled  The  American  Explorers  Series.  The  first  volume,  now 
ready,  is  the  Journal  of  Jacob  Fowler,  describing  his  travels  from  Fort 
Smith  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  back  in  the  years  1821  and  1822. 
The  second  volume,  to  be  issued  in  the  autumn,  will  contain  the  personal 
narrative  of  Charles  Larpenteur,  for  forty  years  a  fur-trader  on  the  upper 
Misiiouri. 

In  ^'ol.  V.  of  the  Harvard  Studies  and  Notes  in  Philology  and  Litera- 
ture, and  in  Americana  Gcrmanica,  Vol.  I.  No.  4,  Professor  Kuno 
Francke  exhibits  a  curious  relation  of  German  pietism  to  .American  his- 
tory by  printing  a  correspondence  maintained  by  August  Hermann 
Francke  and  Cotton  Mather. 

In  the  i>hilological  and  literary  series  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  University 
of  HYsconsin,  Dr.  William  1!.  Cairns,  instructor  in  rhetoric  in  that  uni- 
versity, presents  an  accurate  and  instructive  essay  of  87   pages    On  the 
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Development  of  American  Literature  from  j8ij  to  i8jj,  with  especial 
reference  to  periodicals,  of  which  the  appendix  presents  an  exhaustive 
bibliographical  list. 

The  seventh  volume  of  the  Compilation  of  the  Afessages  and  Papers  of 
the  Presidents,  1 789-1897,  published  by  authority  of  Congress,  and  edited 
by  Mr.  J.  D.  Richardson,  covers  the  period  from  March  4,  1869,  to  March 
4,  1881. 

The  fifth  volume  of  the  Documentary  Sources  of  the  Publications  of 
the  Maine  Historical  Society,  now  ready  for  delivery,  comprises  early 
documents  relating  to  Maine.  It  is  published  under  the  editorial  care  of 
Mr.  James  Phinney  Baxter. 

The  Tenth  Report  on  the  Custody  ami  Condition  of  the  Public  Records 
of  parishes,  towns  and  counties  in  Massachusetts,  by  Mr.  Robert  T.  Swan, 
Commissioner,  contains,  beside  the  usual  matter,  189  pages  of  historical 
data  relating  to  churches,  parishes,  precincts  and  religious  societies, 
present  and  past,  in  Massachusetts. 

In  the  Proceedings  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  for 
February,  Mr.  Andrew  McFarland  Davis  has  a  scholarly  paper  entitled 
"Certain  Considerations  Concerning  the  Coinage  of  the  Colony  and 
Public  Bills  of  Credit  of  the  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay." 

The  Life  and  Work  of  Thomas  Dudley,  the  Second  Governor  of 
Massachusetts,  by  Mr.  Augustine  Jones,  is  announced  for  publication  by 
subscription  by  Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Co. 

The  Nantucket  Historical  Association  has  issued  in  a  pamphlet  of 
96  pages,  edited  by  Mr.  Myron  S.  Dudley,  the  Timothy  White  Papers, 
1725-1755.  The  documents  are  largely  accounts  and  lists,  but  some 
letters  and  biographical  memoranda  are  included.  Timothy  White  was 
the  organizer  of  the  first  Congregational  Church  in  Nantucket,  and  was 
for  many  years  its  pa.stor,  and  a  preacher  to  the  Indians  on  the  island,  and 
a  schoolmaster,  and  in  some  degree  a  business  man,  so  that  his  records, 
along  with  Mr.  Dudley's  historical  introduction,  are  an  important  con- 
tribution to  the  island's  early  history.  Plates  of  the  old  North  Vestry 
and  of  the  interior  plan  of  the  first  meeting-house  accompany  the  volume. 

The  legal  history  of  the  Narragansett  Indians  and  their  relations  to 
the  colony  and  state  of  Rhode  Island  are  treated  with  great  learning  in  a 
pamphlet  entitled  Opinion  of  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  relative  to 
Chapter  800  of  the  Public  Laws,  prepared  by  Mr.  Justice  Rogers,  and 
printed  by  the  state  printers  (pp.  85). 

Dr.  Thomas  W.  Bicknell  announces  an  elaborate  Histoiy  of  the  Town 
of  Barrington,  R.  I.,  from  the  Visit  of  the  Northmen  to  the  Present  Time, 
to  be  published  by  the  author  at  Providence,  R.  I. 

The  Bulletin  of  the  New  York  Public  Library  has  continued  its  care- 
ful calendar  of  the  material  in  the  Emmet  collection  relating  to  the 
signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  of  the  members  of  the 
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Continental  Congress,  as  well  as  its  texts  of  President  Washington's  copy- 
press  letters.  The  February  number  gave  a  list  of  the  manuscript  acces- 
sions of  the  Library  in  1895,  1896  and  1897.  The  April  number  con- 
tains a  list  of  the  periodicals,  collections  and  society  publications  relating 
to  American  history  and  genealogy  taken  in  the  New  York  Public  Library 
and  in  that  of  Columbia  College,  so  extensive  as  to  occupy  35  pages  of 
print. 

In  the  Columbia  University  Bulletin  for  March  Dr.  Harry  A.  Gushing 
begins  a  historical  account  of  King's  College  in  the  Revolution. 

The  April  number  of  the  Pennsylvania  Magazine  of  History  contains, 
beside  its  continued  articles,  two  pieces  of  very  considerable  value :  the 
journal  of  Major  Henry  Livingston,  of  the  third  New  York  Continental 
Line,  kept  from  August  to  December,  1775,  now  edited  by  Mr.  Gaillard 
Hunt,  of  the  Department  of  State,  and  a  scholarly  and  valuable  article 
by  Mr.  Oliver  Hough  on  Capt.  William  Crispin,  who  was  William  Penn's 
commissioner  for  settling  the  colony  in  Pennsylvania,  and  whose  activity, 
though  confined  to  England,  was  of  considerable  importance  in  the  early 
days  of  the  province.  Mr.  Herbert  Friedenwald's  valuable  account  of 
the  journals  and  papers  of  the  Continental  Congress  was  completed  in  the 
January  number. 

The  April  number  of  the  Publications  of  the  Southern  History  Asso- 
ciation contains  two  articles  of  great  interest :  an  elaborate  account  of 
the  history  of  anti-slavery  sentiment  in  the  South,  by  Dr.  Stephen  B. 
Weeks,  and  a  journal  of  a  voyage  to  Charleston  taken  in  1765  by  Pela- 
tiah  Webster. 

The  April  number  of  the  William  and  Mary  College  Quarterly  con- 
tains a  brief  account  of  the  legal  history  of  the  Northern  Neck,  papers  on 
Indian  slaves  and  various  county  committees,  and  the  usual  amount  of 
genealogical  matter. 

The  Davidson  College  Historical  Association  of  Davidson,  N.  C, 
has  begun  the  issue  of  a  series  of  pamphlets  called  Studies  in  History.  In 
the  first  number  the  most  notable  contents  are  an  article  by  F.  F.  Rowe 
on  the  question.  Was  Marshal  Ney  in  America?  and  an  article  on  the 
battle  of  Ramsour's  Mill  by  (ien.  R.  Barringer. 

Mr.  A.  S.  Salley,  Jr.,  of  Orangeburg,  S.  C,  a  most  careful  anti- 
quary, has  just  brought  out  a  History  0/  Orangeburg  Co.,  S.  C,  extend- 
ing through  the  Revolution  (pp.  572)  and  giving  especial  attention  to 
the  social  and  military  aspects  of  his  subject. 

In  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies,  Mr.  Henry  E.  Chambers 
presents  an  interesting  and  careful  study  of  West  Florida  and  its  relation 
to  the  Historical  Cartography  of  the  United  States. 

The  latest  of  the  Parkman  Club  Publications  are  A  Moses  of  the  Mor- 
mons, an  account  of  Stang,  by  Henry  E.  Legler  ;  Claude  Jean  AUouez, 
Apostle  of  the  Ottawas,  by  Joseph  S.  Laboule,  and  Negro  Slavery  in  Wis- 
consin and  the  Underground  Railroad,  by  John  N.  Davidson. 
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The  State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin  has  issued  an  interesting 
little  pamphlet  containing  the  story  of  its  growth  and  a  description  of  its 
new  building,  accompanied  by  views  and  plans.  The  Proceedings  of  the 
Society  at  its  Forty-fifth  Annual  Meeting  contains,  beside  the  usual  record 
of  enterprise  and  prosperity,  a  bibliographical  account  of  the  Wisconsin 
constitutional  conventions  by  Miss  Florence  E.  Baker,  and  a  notice  of 
Ichabod  Codding. 

The  Mercantile  Library  of  St.  Louis  has  printed  in  a  small  pamphlet 
of  22  pages  a  chronological  list  of  its  Missouri  and  Illinois  newspapers, 
1808  to  1897,  and  a  calendar  of  its  manuscripts  relating  to  Missouri  and 
Louisiana. 

The  Quarter!}'  of  the  Texas  State  Historical  Association  contained  in 
its  January  number  an  article  on  Cabeza  de  Vaca,  suggesting  a  route 
for  his  journey  differing  from  that  usually  accepted,  by  Miss  Brownie 
Ponton  and  Mr.  B.  H.  McFarland.  Father  E.  J.  P.  Schmitt  writes  of 
the  Sieur  Louis  de  St.  Denis,  a  subject  which  is  resumed  by  Mr.  L.  G. 
Bugbee  in  the  April  number.  The  latter  also  contains  a  full  account  of 
the  establishment  of  the  University  of  Te.xas,  by  the  president  of  the  as- 
sociation. Judge  O.  M.  Roberts. 

Mr.  W.  F.  McCaleb  of  Texas,  fellow  in  the  University  of  Chicago, 
has  leave  to  spend  much  of  next  year  in  investigations  in  the  archives  of 
Mexico  relating  to  the  history  of  Te.xas  before  its  revolution. 

The  Gammel  Book  Company,  of  Austin,  Texas,  has  undertaken  to 
reprint,  in  a  complete  edition,  extending  to  ten  volumes,  the  laws  of 
Texas  from  1822  to  1^97. 

Professor  F.  G.  Young,  of  the  University  of  Oregon,  has  begun  the 
publication  of  a  modest  and  useful  series  of  pamphlets  for  the  use  of 
students  and  teachers  in  that  state,  entitled  Sources  of  the  History  of 
Oregon.  The  first  number  consists  of  the  journal  of  Medorem  Crawford, 
who  was  prominent  among  the  early  settlers.  It  presents  an  account, 
apparently  the  only  journal  preserved,  of  the  trip  which  the  writer  made 
across  the  plains  with  the  Oregon  pioneers  of  1842  under  the  lead  of  Dr. 
Elijah  White.  The  second  number  is  a  reprint  of  a  journal  of  the  Indian 
Council  of  Walla  Walla,  held  in  May  and  June,  1855.  The  journal, 
kept  by  Col.  Lawrence  Kip,  U.  S.  A.,  was  printed  in  a  small  edition  in 
1855.  Brief  introductions  are  supplied  by  the  editor,  whose  venture  is 
an  eminently  commendable  and  useful  one. 

M.  Georges  Pariset,  professor  in  the  University  of  Nancy,  has  pre- 
pared from  the  printed  materials  a  careful  study  entitled  Histoire  Som- 
maire  du  Conflit  Anglo- Venezuelien  en  Guyane,  de  1493  d  i8gj  (Berger- 
Levrault,  pp.  79). 

Noteworthy  articles  in  periodicals :  Civil  and  Religious  Liberty  in  the 
United  States,  1 600-1 800  (London  Quarterly,  April);  H.  L.  Osgood, 
The  American  Revolution  (Political  Science  Quarterly,  March);  E.  R. 
Johnson,  The  Consular  Service,  1776-17^2  (Political  Science  Quarterly^ 
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March);  A.  B.  Hart,  A  Century  of  Cuban  Diplomacy  (Harper's  Maga- 
zine, June);  R.  O.  Crowley,  The  Confederate  Torpedo  Sen<ice  (Centurj' 
Magazine,  June);  A.  Hiller,  History  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  Ncio 
Jersey  (Lutheran  Quarterly,  April). 
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